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MARCH. 

The    Summer's    in   her  ark,  and   tliis   sunny-pin- 
ioned day 
Is  commissioned  to  remark  whether  Winter  holds 

her  sway: 
Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  J 

thy  wing; 
Say    that    floods    and    tempests    cease,    and    the 
world   is  ripe  for  Spring. 

— Horace  Smith. 
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BETTER  METHODS  OF 
SELLING. 


We  have  written  of  it  before.  The 
most  urgent  need  of  farmers  of  today 
is  to  know  how  to  sell.  The  work  of 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  sta- 
tions, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  and  of  the  farm  pa- 
pers is  bearinig  results  in  improved 
production,  and  this  branch  of  the  bus- 
iness will  show  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  years  to  come,  results  that 
few  of  us  now  do  more  than  dream  of. 
This  i>  the  farmers'  manufacturing  de- 
partment. 

Advertisers  in  agricultural  journals 
have  been  for  years  advising  us  to 
buy,  and  we  have  not  been  slow  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  co-operation  in  buy- 
ing, for  sake  of  closer  prices,  better 
terms,  and  more  prompt  and  court- 
eous treatment.  Our  farm  trade  has 
become  worth  while. 

The  complimentary  point  is  to 
know  h<»w  to  sell,  and  for  this  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  look  to  the 
so  called  trusts.  Modern  conditions 
have  developed  these  combination^. 
This  is  an  age  of  big  things,  of  con- 
contration  for  tremendous  results  eco- 
nomically, and  while  "trusts"  need 
regulation,  just  as  our  neighbor  does; 
who  offsets  our  efforts  to  curb  tho 
spread  of  weeds,  by  letting  his  land 
run  to  the  production  of  "tares."  or 
the  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  who  grows  fruit  trees  for  no 
other  apparent  reason  than  as  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  scale  and  other  fruit 
pests,  but  they  cannot  be  crushed  out 
because  they  are  a  necessary  part  of 
civilization  of  today,  an  improvement 
over  former  conditions,  and  a  develop- 
ing step  toward  higher  and  better 
things. 

W'l-  would,  then  do  well  to  look  to 
these  "trusts"  as  models  of  organized 
selling  force,  and  the  lesson  they  teach 
us  first  is  to  sell  where  the  consuming 
demand  is,  and  not  simply  to  one  local 
individual  who  happens  to  know  some 
other  individual  who  will  buy  from 
him,  and  on,  and  on.  in  the  same  ohain 


until  your  product,  too  frequently  sold 
by  you  at  an  absurdly  low  price, 
reaches  the  consumer  with  so  many 
middlemen's  commissions  added  that 
the  price  is  almost  prohibitive,  so 
much  so  at  any  rate  as  to  cut  con- 
sumption to  a  minimum,  and  to  bring 
down  upon  our  heads  the  odium  of 
high  cost  of  modern  living. 

Farmers  must  get  into  more  direct 
selling  contact  with  the  consumer, 
and  this  is  the  part  of  our  business 
that  must  now  be  worked  out.  Ex- 
periments along  these  lines  have  been 
made  here  and  there,  notably  by  the 
Gleaners,  in  Michigan,  but  the  efforts 
have  been  spasmodic,  frequently  not 
well  planned,  and  more  often  badly 
managed. 

This  is  a  matter  that  should  occupy 
more  of  our  attention  than  it  does, 
and  it  is  a  field  that  should  be  suffi- 
ciently inviting  to  attract  some  of  the 
never-tiring  organizing  geniuses  who 
understand  such  affairs,  men  who 
could  at  least  teach  us  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  an  idea  must 
be  worked  out.  It  will  come,  is  bound 
to  come.  Farming  is  about  the  only 
line  of  manufacturing  in  which  the 
producer  gets  none  of  the  benefit  from 
better  methods  of  selling. 

Who   will    show   us   the   w.tv? 


nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  man  who 
cultivates  the  wider  range  of  ac- 
quaintance and  knowledge  is  the  one 
who  will  win,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  For  instance,  when  I  attend- 
ed a  farmers'  meeting  a  short  time 
ago.  one  man  askea  how  much  cot- 
tonseed meal  it  was  safe  to  feed  a 
dairy  cow.  The  reply  was  that  five 
or  six  pounds  might  be  fed  for  short 
periods,  but  three  or  four  pounds  for 
long  periods  would  be  sufficient.  He 
said  he  had  been  feeding  eight  pounds 
a  day  to  every  cow  this  year,  and  the 
cows  were  giving  lots  of  milk.  He 
did  not  know  cottonseed  meal  fed  in 
too  large  quantities  will  injure  dairy 
animals." 

That  one  point  picked  up  at  the 
meeting  ought  to  more  than  pay  for 
his  trouble  in  going.— G.  S.  C.  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


IT  PAYS  TO  ATTEND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  MEETINGS. 


Here  Is  a  Case  in  Point. 

It's  part  of  a  man's  education  and 
equipment  to  know  what  competitors 
are  doing,  and  the  farmer  who  makes 
time  to  attend  the  agricultural  meet- 
ings within  reach  during  the  fall  and 
winter  will  not  only  be  a  better  farm- 
er himself,  but  will  frequently  have  an 
opportunity  to  help  others  less  ex- 
perienced and  "rounded  out"  than  he 
is. 

"There  is  a  class  of  farmers  who 
never  attend  agricultural  meetings, 
and  will  say  of  the  neighbors  who  go 
that  they  might  better  be  at  home  at 
work.     There  may  be  exceptions,  but 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  ISSUES  HIS 
CENSUS     PROCLAMATION. 

"Xow.  therefore,  I.  William  Howard 
Taft.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  .Xmerica.  do  hereby  declare  and 
make  known  that  under  the  act  afore- 
said it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to 
answer  all  questions  on  the  census 
schedules  applying  to  him  and  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  the 
farm  occupied  by  hitn  or  his  family, 
and  that  any  adult  refusing  to  do  so  U 
subject  to  penalty. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  census  is  to 
secure  general  statistical  information 
regarding  the  population  and  re- 
•iourccs  of  the  country,  and  replies  are 
required  from  individuals  only  in 
order  to  permit  the  compilation  of 
such  general  statistics.  The  census 
has  nothing  to  do  with  taxation,  with 
army  or  jury  service,  with  the  com- 
pulsion of  school  attendance,  with  the 
regulation  of  immigration  or  with  the 
enforcement  of  any  national,  state  or 
local  law  or  ordinance,  nor  can  any 
person  be  harmed  in  any  way  by  fur- 
nishing the  information  required. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  any  dis- 
closure   will    be    made    regarding   any 
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individual  person  or  his  affairs.  For 
the  due  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  persons  furnishing  in- 
formation every  employee  of  the 
Census  Bureau  is  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalty  from  disclosing  any  in- 
formation which  may  thus  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

I  therefore  earnestb'  urge  upon  all 
persons  to  answer  promptly,  com- 
pletely and  accuratelv  all  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  enumerators 
or  other  employees  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  thereby  to  contribute 
their  share  toward  making  this  great 
and  necessary  public  imdertaking  a 
success." 


CANADA  NOT  MAKING  TARIFF 
CONCESSIONS     TO   U.  S. 


ONE  BRANCH  OF  FARMING.  AT 
LEAST,    NOT    PAYING. 


While  every  sort  of  reason  to  ac- 
count for  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
being  "dug  up,"  and  the  farmer  equal- 
ly with  the  "trusts"  is  being  roasted 
unmercifully  as  the  author  of  25  cent 
pork  loins,  40  cent  butter,  high  rents, 
"two  fares  to  Coney  Island,"  etc.,  it's 
just  a  little  satisfaction  to  point  out 
a  case  where  prices  to  farmers  are  so 
low  that  they  positively  cannot  meet 
the  expense  of  producing  the  crop. 

We  refer  to  tobacco  growing  in 
New   York  state. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
at  the  town  hall  at  Baldwinsville  to 
morrow,  reports  will  be  submitted 
showing  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
in  the  tobacco  trade  in  central  New 
York.  Because  of  low  prices  one  year 
ago  many  farmers  reduced  their  to- 
bacco acreage,  and  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  still  greater  cut 
this  year.  The  outlook  is  anything  but 
encouraging.  Because  of  existing 
conditions  and  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture. Secretary  Burt  Giddings,  of  the 
State  Association,  says  to-morrow's 
convention  may  not  be  a  very  en- 
thusiastic one. 

"The  subject  will  be  taken  up,"  said 
Mr.  Giddings,  "but  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done. 
When  the  dealer  will  pay  only  7,  8 
and  9  cents  a  pound  for  good  tobacco 
there  is  not  much  use  trying  to  keep 
up  interest  in  this  end  of  agriculture. 
Prices  have  been  low  for  three  years 
and  it  is  hard  to  explain  why.  Some 
blame  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. I  do  not  know  that  this  com- 
pany is  responsible  for  Onondago 
tobacco  selling  at  the  preseiit  prices. 
Only  two  warehouses  are  being  oper- 
ated at  Baldwinsville  this  winter." 

For  several  years  George  H.  Harris, 
a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
stationed  at  Baldwinsville  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  tobacco  growing  farmers. 
His  work  has  been  confined  to  soil 
analysis,  fertilizers  and  varieties  of 
leaves.  He  seeks  to  help  the  farmers 
in  locating  their  tobacco  crops  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  best  results, 
selecting  soil  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  tobacco  and  the  kind  of  fertilizer 
necessary.  The  quality  of  the  crop 
and  the  growth  have  shown  material 
improvement  since  his  arrival.  The 
lower  prices,  however,  have  more 
than  offset  all  that  he  has  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

With  better  prices  it  is  said  the  in- 
dustry in  central  New  York  would 
rival  the  tobacco  belt  in  Connecticut 
in  a  short  time. 


It  remains  with  the  President  to  de- 
cide, under  the  terms  of  the  Payne- 
.\Idrich  tariff  law,  whether  Canada  is 
discriminating  unduly  against  this 
country.  In  the  public  mind  at  least 
the  responsibility  for  any  tariff  war 
that  may  result  will  fall  on  the  Presi- 
dent's shoulders. 

The  President's  friends  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  political 
embarrassment  in  a  tariff  war  with 
Canada.  One  prominent  Republican 
supporter  of  the  Administration  says 
that  unless  this  tariff  war  is  averted 
most  of  the  border  States  will  return 
Democratic  delegations  to  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress. 

The  chances  for  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  differences  are  be- 
coming more  remote,  and  a  final  ad- 
justment seems  almost  hopeless  now. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  are 
very  much  averse  to  taking  any  action 
that  will  lead  to  tariff  reprisals  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  they  are 
firm  in  their  determination  to  demand 
for  the  United  States  the  same  favors 
that  Canada  granted  to  France  in  the 
matter  of  her  tariff  schedule. 

Under  treaties  made  by  Great 
Britain  before  the  Canadian  agree- 
ment was  drawn  the  terms  of  all 
trade  agreements  made  by  that  colony 
were  to  be  extended  automatically  to 
all  nations  with  which  Great  Britain 
made  "favored   nation''  agreements. 

The  President  was  informed  that 
there  are  twelve  countries  in  addition 
to  France  that  benefit  under  the  "fa- 
vored nation"  clause  and  pay  duties 
from  21/2  to  5  per  cent,  lower  than 
those   paid   on   American   exports. 

So  far,  it  was  said  to-night,  Canada 
has  made  no  concession  to  the  United 
States.  She  has  stood  pat  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  unless  action  is  taken  by 
March  31  the  President  must  act. 
Under  the  tariff  law  he  must  decide 
that  Canadian  imports  are  subject 
only  to  the  minimum  duties  or  that 
they  must  pay  the  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  regular 
duties. 

Future  conferences  will  be  needed 
before  the  President  can  reach  a  ju- 
dicial determination  as  to  whether 
Canada  is  discriminating  unduly 
against  this  country. 

Tariff  with  France. 
In  regard  to  France  the  Administra- 
tion is  more  hopeful.  While  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  that 
country  it  is  believed  that  efforts  will 
be  made  within  a  few  days  which  will 
make  an  understanding  possible. 


A  NOTABLE  GATHERING  OF 
CHURCHMEN. 


A  "clerical  conference"  was  held  a 
few  days  ago,  in  New  York,  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  a  united  Pro- 
testantism in  New  York,  and  event- 
ually in  America.  The  meeting  ^yas 
held  upon  invitation  of  the  Federation 
of  Churches.  More  than  one  hundred 
clergymen  were  present,  representing 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Dis- 
ciples, Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
Methodists,  Moravians,  Presbyterians, 
Pentecostal  Nazarenes,  Reformed, 
Swedenborgians,  Unitarians,  Univer- 
salists    and    Episcopalians. 

"We  hear  at  times,"  said  Bishop 
Greer,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  "that 
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the  churches  are  failmg.  It  is  not 
true.  Mr.  Moody  used  to  declare  that 
London  is  the  greatest  Christian  city 
in  the  world.  If  that  be  so,  New 
York  is  certainly  the  second.  The 
churches  are  well  filled,  some  of  them 
crowded,  and  the  proportion  of  men 
attending  them  is  greater  than  ever. 
We  must  start  this  conference  with  a 
note  of  optimism,  and  happily  there 
are  plenty  of  facts  on  which  to  base 
our  hopes.  Men  and  women  are  giv- 
ing of  their  time  and  their  money  to 
missions  at  home  and  missions  abroad 
as  they  did  not  do  in  the  good,  old 
days  so-called. 

"We  are  well  aware  of  the  sin  pre- 
valent in  our  midst.  But  it  has  always 
been  prevalent.  Half  a  century  ago 
it  was  here,  no  worse  now  according 
to  the  size  of  the  city  than  then.  The 
gain  is  that  the  churches  know  that  it 
exists  and  are  doing  something  to 
stamp  it  out.  In  times  past  the 
churches  did  not  seem  to  know  there 
was  sin.  And  when  sin  comes  to  the 
point  of  being  inveighed  and  seriously 
opposed,  it  is  half  rooted  out." 

Speaking  for  Presbyterians,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander,  Moder- 
ator of  the  New  York  Presbytery, 
said  that  they  stand  ready  to  meet 
Episcopalians  half  way. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton, 
of  Brooklyn,  speaking  for  Congrega- 
tionalists, enumerated  the  political, 
social,  amusement,  Sabbath  rest,  labor 
and  other  questions  on  which  Pro- 
testants might  unite. 

Other  speakers  included  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Remensnyder,  who  spoke  for 
Lutherans;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Mason 
North,  who  believed  the  Methodists 
would  join;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swift  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  who  won- 
dered how  many  religious  bodies  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  names  in 
order  that  the  cause  of  Christ  might 
be  advanced,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Me- 
lish,  of  Brooklyn,  who  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  conference  is  to 
be  permanent,  and  is  to  meet  next  on 
April  II,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Aked,  Baptist,  in  the  chair. 

In  closing  Bishop  Greer  said  that 
the  next  matter  in  hand  is  to  hear 
from  representatives  of  each  body  in 
the  conference  what  are  their  hinder- 
ances  to  cooperation.  "If  the  Pro- 
testants were  to  unite,"  said  he, 
"their  very  union  without  other  effort 
on  their  part  would  do  more  to  banish 
agnosticism  than  all  the  arguments 
that  were  ever  put  into  all  of  the 
books.  It  would  be  an  evidential 
note  in  behalf  of  righteousness  such 
as  the  world  has  not  yet  heard." 

The  Bishop  said  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  stands  ready. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the 
kind  to  be  held  in  America.  It's  a 
tremendous  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  let  it  broaden  out  to  take  in  the 
great  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  United 
Christendom  would  quickly  win  the 
world  for  Christ. 


MANITOBA    BUYING   GRAIN 
ELEVATORS. 


The  government  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  has  just  voted  $2,000,000  to 
be  used  as  a  beginning  in  buying 
up  the  grain  elevators  of  the  Prov- 
ince. It  would  seem  like  a  pretty 
big  proposition  in  a  country  where 
the  elevators  are  almost  a  continuous 
line  along  the  railroads. 
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How  Missy  of  the  Glen  Beat  out  Dolly  Dimple 

Her  Year's  Record  14.5017  lbs.  Milk,  954.76  lbs.  Butter  Fat,  1. 1 00  lbs.  Butter 

portrait"    has    already    ao.      ,,r,  th<    „..„    .,„„..    ..:,  


columns      together     Ajax  Hakes,  2,5  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  162 
ner    Dreediiig  and      lbs.  b  uten.  21c  lh«   h«.,  .,..i„.  „o.' 


With    a    sketch"^of^h;7T;edi,TanJ 
home  at  Glen  Farm,  Newport"  R 
belonging   to    Mr.    H.    A.    C    tavlor 

ll"hed"  It  ""^'^r^y  ""M^^*^^"  we  pub: 
Dollv  A  f^'^^  >^""  served  to 
ijolly   Dimple,  and   promised   that  in 

fc\^^   .^9"J<i   tell  you     just   how 


Missy  was  f ed T   '"'  ^°"u  J"'-'  ^^^      ^^^-  «'l  n^eaC  50 


a  butter  maker. 

bv^the  %hnA^^  ^*^":?^^ted  throughout 
Derim^n?  Sf^-^"'^""^  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  two  different 
inspectors  were  in  charge 

She  was  dropped  on  April  26,  1904, 
and  was.  therefore,  five  months  short 

bLSn  ^r''  K^^  ^^^"  ^^"  t^st  was 
Degun,  December  ist.  1909 

In    order    that    there    might   be    no 

possibility   of   error   in   tesdng    tho"e 

m  charge  of  inspection  work  in  New 

t^Th^e  'rHo^h"^  Massachusetts,  wen^ 
Ih.i  A  ^*^°de,  Island  Station  and 
checked  oyer  what  the  local  men  had 
done  and  it  tallied  correctly 

Nineteen    months    after    calving    in 

he  presence  of  Mr.  L.  F    Herrick   o^ 

Worcester     Mass.       test    showed 'qI 

oi  310  lbs.  per  day. 

She  was  served  on  May  2^^    looo 
,^,YTJA'  ^^^"^?  nionth\?'h  ?7est 
but  atLf ?  '"''K'^  ^"^  t^'^e  daily. 

Thfee"  tfrn^e^rc^H  ^d"aV'^  "^^  ^^^^^^ 
of^w^ifh"^  out-door  life,  in  all  kinds 
ot    weather,    was   the    rule,   and    onlv 

dTsh'eTJf'  '^'  ''''  -'  NovemTer"^ 
aid   she   falter  for  a   couple   of  davs 

when  she  was  troubled  with  sore  fee?' 
ftX  '1'  '^'.  T'^^y  ^^<^'v"  d  and 

Darentlv?n'if^  *t'  ^"""'^  ''''  ^as  ap- 
parently in  her  best  condition. 

lbs.     per  cent, 


..j«.x  X  laivcs,  ^1^  lus.  /viiaita  meaJ.  162 
lbs.  gluten.  215  lbs.  beet  pulp;  280  lbs 
ensilage,  clover  hay  and  mangels. 
.    March,  558  lbs.  grain  of  the  follow- 
ing  mixture:    200    lbs.    bran,    150   lbs 
oats,  220  lbs.   Daisy  Dairy  Feed.  200 
bs.  gluten,  300  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal.  200 
lbs.  oil  meal.  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

"inn  Ihc    nAof  rviil^  ' 


April  1st  to  2oth,  320  lbs.  grain  of 
the  following  mixture:  250  lbs.  bran. 
150  lbs.  oats,  250  lbs.  Daisy  Dairy 
Feed,  300  lbs.  corn  meal,  150  lbs.  glu- 
ten. 150  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal.  Iso  lbs.  oil 
n\eal.  30    bs.  cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs. 


ATr  '  rM        •  ^""onseecl  meal.  150  lbs.      tonseed  meal    2 

t^  30th^'?^o  Ibs^'of^^'-  ^''^  P"^P'  ^°^^^      ^'  lbs    b  "eriulp' 
10  3oin   150  lbs.  of  same  mixture,  man.  c^^* u-_     _^ 


■"        -  — ^-'f  -^3^  'L»a.   ueec  puip;  20ti 
to  30th   150  lbs.  of  same  mixture,  man 
gels,  clover  hay  and  pasture 
.    May.   186  lbs.   grain  of  the  follow- 
mir'f  "'fi!  ^^°  '^'-  ^'■^"'  216  lbs.  corn 

105  lbs  Alfalfa  meal,  150  Ib.s.  Daisv^ 
Dairy  Feed.  25  lbs.  gluten.  20  lbs.  cot^ 
tonseed  meal,  108  lbs.  beet  pulp,  hay. 
and  grass.  *^'       ■'' 

June.  348  lbs   grain  of  the  following 

mea'^l    T«  \l^  ^^''  ^'•^"'  ^^o  lbs.  corn 
meal,  155  lbs.  oats.   105  lbs.  oil  meal 

100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal.  85  lbs.  gluteTso 


lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  270  lbs.  Daisy 
Dairy  l^eed  20  lbs.  Ajax  Flakes,  lob 
lbs.  beet  pulp. 

.   July..  51 1.5  lbs.  grain  of  the  follow- 
ing   mixture:    115   lbs.    bran,    230   lbs 
corn   meal,   no  lbs.   oats.   115   lbs    oil 
meal.  58  lbs.  gluten.   120  lbs    Alfalfa 
meal,  10  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  203  lbs 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed.   14  lbs,  beet  pulp 
and   pasture.  *^    *^' 

.   August,  496  lbs.  grain  of  the  follow- 
ing  mixture:    140   lbs.    bran,   300   lbs 

n?eTl  T/''  ?^  ^^k  ^^'V^45  lbs.  Alfalfa 
meal.  280  lbs.  Daisy  DaiJ-y  Feed,  99 
bs.  oil  meal  35  lbs.  gluten,  12  lbs.  coC- 
Tt^:\Z?l:J'  ^^^-  ^-'--"e  meal. 


following  mixture:  70  lbs.  bran,  65  lbs 
oats  150  lbs  corn  meal,  70  lbs.  Alfalfa 
jneal.  no  lbs.  Daisy  Dairy  Feed,  o 
lbs    oil   meal.  30  lbs.   gluten.   13    bs 

aTd^'pal'tule"   '^'^  ^"'P'   ^"^"  ^*^^<^^^' 
October,  5n.5  lbs.  grain  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  60  lbs.   bran.  65    bs 

Jjeal.    ns   lbs.    Daisy   Da  ry   Feed    20 
lbs.   oil   meal.   31    lbs.    gluten.    ,0   lbs 


Dec, 

Jan., 

Feb., 

Mar., 

Apr., 

May, 

June, 

July. 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 


Total, 


1908 
1909 


1150.90 

1196.40 

1089.20 

1164.10 

1177.50 

1331.40 

1326.60 

1372.70 

1371.70 

1226.70 

1151.20 

103330 


lbs. 

53-86 

61.14 

67.20 

61.00 

81.25 

76.56 

83.58 

98.  IS 

89.16 

88.45 
104.41 

90.00 


14591.70        6.54      954.76 
What  She  Was  Fed. 

nf  fnu^^"  ''^-'^  '°*^'  90  lbs.  grain 
of   following   mixture:    105   lbs    bran 

FVei^',c°[K"  "^^"^'  ^°  ^bs.  Daisy  Dafry 
Feed.   25   lbs.    oats.    15   lbs.   oil   meal- 
loth  to  3rst.  378  lbs.  Irain  of    h^fo  : 
lowing  mixture:  136  lbs.  bran.  136    bs 
t^^Ik""'^''  '5  Jbs.  Daisy  Dairy  Feed 
A^  ^^s    oats.  50  lbs.  oil  meal    60  lbs 
Ajax  Flakes.  50  lbs.  Alfalfa  me^l    40 

i^-  ,5"°^1"'"^    meal.   100  lbs.   glutei. 
400  lbs.  beet  pulp.  **         ' 

January,   568  lbs.   grain   of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  225  lbs.  bran,  20s    bs 
?°J" /"^aJ'  120  lbs.  Daisy  Dairy  Feed 
175  lbs    oats.  86  lbs.  oil  meal    80  lbs 
,^J^\^F^kes.  126  lbs.  Alfalfa  me^l    15 

February,  504  lbs.  grain  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  130  lbs.  bran,  215    bs 
corn  meal,  170  lbs.  Daisy  Dairy  Feed 


W^^oXor.KS"hl^^^^^^^^^^  our  twines  to 

„     '      the  field.     Wehavesetouttor^r  !l'''"^"'°"«l'^e»kin 

Vou  get  a  twine  that  has  madeits  r'T.^  •        .*^^^'^"a 

iSrri'-A'iHS--'"^^ 

fiSO-ft     *t^  ,"^^°®  ^'■oni  pure  SisiH  <;nn  *1     »T  ^  "^    twine— S  sal    SOO-ft  - 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  ro..o  .  "'*' 

-        itf    ■  ^^^  ""SZ^,  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


I        B'' 


IHC   LINE 


''J'  '3R  TNf  I  *  c  r*i:if  VI*. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

cottonseed  meal.  15  lbs.  Molassine 
meal,  60  lbs.  beet  pulp;  corn  fodder 
and  beets,  and  pasture. 

November  ist  to  20th,  160  lbs.  grain 
of  the  following  mixture:  60  lbs.  bran, 
55  lbs.  oats,  55  lbs.  corn  meal,  50  lbs. 
Alfalfa  meal.  50  lbs.  Daisy  Dairy 
Feed,  40  lbs.  beet  pulp,  10  lbs.  oil  meal, 
10  lbs.  gluten.  10  lbs.  Molassine  meal, 
4  lbs.  cottonseed  meal:  20th  to  30th, 
160  lbs.  grain  of  the  following  mix- 
ture: 15  lbs.  bran,  20  lbs.  oats,  50  lbs. 
corn  meal,  40  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal,  35  lbs. 
Daisy  Dairy  Feed.  40  lbs.  beet  pulp. 
15  lbs.  oil  meal.  15  lbs.  gluten,  20  lbs. 
Molassine  meal,  13  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal;  clover,  hay  and  pasture. 

Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Griffith  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  wonderful 
success  of  their  year's  work  with  a 
no  less  marvelous  animal. 


Page  Five. 


ABOUT  MILKING. 


To  be  a  good  milker,  an  intelligent 
milker,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  milk  secretion. 

Milk  is  the  product  resulting  from 
the  action  of  nervous  force  upon  the 
cells  and  other  organic  matter  in  that 
part  of  the  cow's  body  known  as  the 
udder,  but  commonly  spoken  of  as 
e  bag." 

There  are  two  theories  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  explain  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  by  the  cow.  The  one  is 
known  as  the  metamorphis  or  change 
theory,  by  which  it  is  assumed  that 
milk  consists  of  the  metamorphosed 
or  changed  cells  of  the  udder.  In 
other  words,  that  which  we  know  as 
milk,  is  simply  the  broken  down  cells 
which  largely  make  up  the  inside  ma- 
terial of  the  udder.  The  objection  to 
this  theory  as  a  complete  explanation 
of  milk  secretion  is.  that  a  cow  would 
be  required  to  build  up  the  cells  of  the 
udder  several  times  daily,  when  pro- 
ducing a  large  flow  of  milk,  which  is 
practically  impossible  for  her  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  second  theory  is  known  as  the 
transudation  or  filter  theory,  which 
assumes  that  milk  is  filtered  from  the 
blood  as  it  passes  through  the  udder 
on  its  way  back  to  the  heart  and  lungs 
for  purification.  In  this  case  we  have 
the  heart  always  as  the  chief  source 
of  material  for  milk  production,  and 
there  are  many  things  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  theory.  The  objections 
are.  that  neither  casein  nor  milk  sugar, 
found  in  milk,  are  constituents  of 
blood,  but  are  probably  the  result  of 
cell  action.  The  composition  of  the 
ash  material  in  milk  and  blood  have 
their  proportions  of  soda  and  potash 
reversed,  which  is  difficult  to  explain 
by  the  filter  theory. 

Recently  there  has  been  put  for- 
ward another  theory  to  explain  milk 
secretion,  known  as  the  ferment,  but 
this  has  not  as  yet  been  very  widely 
accepted.  It  assumes  that  milk  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  ferments  in  the 
cow's  udder. 

If  we  combine  the  metamorphic  and 
transudation  theories  we  have  a  fairly 
satisfactory  working  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  secreting  milk. 
The  fat,  casein,  milk-sugar  and  part 
of  the  ash  material  in  milk,  are  doubt- 
less the  result  of  cell  activities,  while 
the  water,  albumen  and  part  of  the 
ash  of  mineral  matter  are  filtered 
from  the  blood.  We  thus  see  that  the 
most  valuable  milk  constitutents  are 
the  result  of  cell  action,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  cow  in  a  vig- 
orous condition  at  the  time  of  milking, 
so  that  the  vital  forces  may  exert  a 


The     Dairyman     who      Buys     any     other     Cream 
Separator  always   hopes  it  will   be  as  good   as   the 

UNITED  STATES. 

It's  economy  to  begin  where  you 
arc  sure  to  finish — with  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

Examine  the  1910  Interlocking  Style. 
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town  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  a  free 
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know  agent,  write   us  for  Cat.   No.  26. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Doing  business  since  /8/j. 
BelloMTS  FmllSf  Vermont 


favorable    influence    on    the    flow    of 
milk. 

In  this  connection  we  would  empha- 
size the  need  of  stripping  the  cows 
out  clean,  because  the  fat  globules 
secreted  in  the  cells  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  udder  are  retarded  in  their 
course  downward  toward  the  outlet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  teat,  by  the  walls 
of  the  tiny  ducts  through  which  they 
flow  in  their  course  towards  the  milk 
pail.  Unless  time  be  taken  to  extract 
this  part  of  the  milk  known  as  "strip- 
pings,"  the  milk  will  test  much  lower 
than  usual  in  fat,  and  make  less  cream 
and  butter. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  milker  should  be  clean,  wear  clean 
clothing  and  especially  have  clean 
hands  when  commencing  to  milk  and 
during  the  milking  operation.  A  loose 
linen  or  cotton  coat  which  comes  be- 
low the  knees  is  a  convenient  garment 
to  wear  at  milking  time,  and  one 
which  is  easily  washed.  So  far  as  re- 
sults are  concerned  we  favor  women 
to  do  the  milking  as  they  are  natural- 
ly cleaner  than  men,  and  have  more 
of  the  sympathetic  touch  which  counts 
for  so  much  in  the  milk  flow.  There 
must  always  be  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  cow  and  the  milker  in 
order  to  obtain  a  maximum  yield  of 
milk.  In  practice,  men  should  do  the 
milking,  because  many  cows  and  sta- 
bles are  unfit  for  a  woman  to  do  the 
work. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  small- 
topped  milk  pails  keep  dirt  out  of  the 
milk,  our  judgment  is  that  it  is  cheap- 
er and  safer  to  clean  the  cow  before 
commencing  to  milk,  and  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  badly-washed  milk 
pails  where  the  ordinary  open  pail 
is  used.  The  "small  top"  pail  is  also 
a  difficult  pail  to  milk  into — in  fact 
some  cows,  with  spreading  teats,  can- 
not be  milked,  except  one  teat  at  a 
time,  into  such  pails. 

A  well  washed,  scalded,  aired  and 
sunned  pail  of  the  open,  wide  top 
variety  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
practicable  pail  for  average  milkers. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  an  altogether 
satisfactory  milking  stool.  Such  a 
stool  should  be  strong,  easily  cleaned, 
light,  of  proper  height  and  size,  and 
be  kept  clean.  Many  stools  contami- 
nate the  hands  of  the  milker  owing  to 
their  dirty  condition.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  favor  a  simple 
stool,  and  that  the  milker  shall  hold 
the   pail   between   the   knees.     Those 


stools  having  a  rest  for  the  pail  are 
too  cumbersome  and  too  easily  brok- 
en. In  sanitary  dairies  the  stools  are 
sterilized  daily. 

The  habit  of  setting  the  pails  on  the 
stable  floor  behind  the  cows  with 
milk  in  them  is  not  satisfactory.  There 
ought  to  be  a  ledge  or  shelf  on  or  in 
the  side  wall  behind  the  cows,  or  a 
swing  self  in  the  centre  where  cows 
stand  tails  together,  for  holding  emp- 
ty pails  and  pails  of  milk. 

With  a  kind  word  to  the  cow,  ap- 
proach her  gently  from  the  right  side, 
place  the  stool  on  a  firm,  clean  place, 
sit  down  gently  and  quietly,  wipe  the 
udder  and  flanks  with  a  clean,  damp- 
cloth,  place  the  pail  in  position  and 
commence  milking  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
both  cow  and  you.  All  false  moves, 
unnecessary  noise  or  disturbance,  all 
fuss,  tends  to  disturb  the  cow  and 
lessen  the  milk  flow. 

Milk  with  dry  hands  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. A  person  can  milk  more  cows 
and  milk  them  more  quickly  by 
changing  from  hand  to  thumb  and 
finger  stripping,  but  this  means  that 
the  teats  must  be  lubricated  with  oil, 
vaseline,  or  milk.  Vaseline  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  practice  of  dipping 
the  finger  in  the  milk  is  very  objec- 
tionable, and  we  are  strongly  oppos- 
ed to  anything  but  dry  milking. 

The  cow  should  be  milked  as 
quickly  as  possible  as  it  is  her  nature 
to  yield  her  milk  quickly  to  a  hungry 
calf,  and  the  person  who  is  milking  a 
cow  becomes  her  calf  for  the  time  be- 
ing. 

Milk  not  removed  from  the  udder 
acts  as  an  irritant  and  causes  the  cow 
to  "dry  up,"  hence  another  reason 
for  stripping  the  cow  clean. 

The  milk  should  be  weighed  and 
tested  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  cow  is  mak- 
ing profit. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  not  said 
anything  about  milking  machines.  We 
believe  that  these  machines  are  being 
perfected  and  that  eventually  they 
will  be  practicable  and  economical  for 
herds  of  twenty-five  or  more  cows — 
possibly  for  smaller  herds  where  hand 
labor  is  scarce. 


Because  the  days  are  longer  and  sun 
warmer  don't  get  an  idea  that  summer 
has  come,  and  that  animals  may  be 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Give 
them  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  but 
winter  hasn't  left  us  as  yet 


Page  Six. 

TO  MAKE  THE  BABCOCK  TEST. 

I  recently  bought  a  Bahcock  test 
outtit  to  test  my  cow's  milk,  and  sec 
which  ones  were  paying  me,  but  I 
have  not  had  very  good  success  with 
the  tests.  Will  you  please  explain  to 
me  how  to  use  the  test?— Dairy  Farm- 
er. 

Before    sampling     the     milk     care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly mixed.     Take  17.6  c.  c.  of  the 
milk,    with    the   pipette,   and    place    it 
m  test  bottle.     Add  the  same  amount 
ot  commercial  sulphuric  acid  and  mix 
with    a    rotary    motion.     When    thor- 
oughly   mixed    the    color    should    be 
clear  chocolate   brown.     If   the   color 
IS  too  light  add  a  little  more  acid,  for 
the    acid    used     was     too     weak     A 
strong  acid  will  give  a  black  color,  the 
lat  will   be   charred   and   the   reading 
imperfect.     Be  sure  and  have  acid  and 
milk  cool.     In  testing  the  cows  the  to- 
tal weight  of  milk  is  necessary  before 
the  amount  of  butterfat  given  can  be 
ascertained. 

A  CANADIAN  COMPLIMENT 

FOR  AMERICAN  DAIRY 

FARMERS. 


At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
dairymen  of  Ontario,  held  at  Belle- 
ville, a  few  weeks  ago,  Dr.  C.  A.  Pub- 
low  paid  a  compliment  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  IS  well  deserved. 

"In  caring  for  milk  the  first  requi- 
site is  to  keep  out  the  dirt,  and  in  that 
respect  New  York  State  is  away  ahead 
of  Ontario.  The  cleanliness  of  milk 
IS    the    first   thing   aimed     at   by   the 

tT.TA''  ^^r^^^-  "^  "ses  small 
mouthed  rnilking  pails  and  does  all 
fte  can  to  keep  out  the  dirt.  This  is 
the  secret  of  his  success.  We  need 
more  co-operation  and  more  care 
farm!"  ^""^  °"      °"'"    Ontario 

PROFESSOR  BERNHARD  BOEG- 
GILD,  OF  THE  ROYAL  DAN- 
ISH AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

\yill  visit  America  in  May,  and  re- 
main almost  the  entire  summer,  lec- 
I'^rnli """  ^i'^y  J^^^^^J^^  at  the  various 
ti.r^^u  Scandanavian  settlements 
NoTtfc'     '^^     '"^^^^^     ^«t    and 

The  professor  will  also  lecture  in 
iinglish  at  the  various  universities  and 
agricultural   colleges,     and     deliver  a 

PrS?^^'^''  ^«.^t«':«  in  large  cities, 
^rot.  Boeggtid  is  counsellor  to  the 


Danish  government  in  all  matters  per- 
taining    to       Dairy       cjucstions,     and 
thoughcut    Europe    is     considered   an 
authority  on  the  subject.     He  has  at- 
tended   all    International    Agricultural 
and  Dairy  Congresses  of  late  years  in 
liurope  as  a  representative  of  his  gov- 
ernment,   and    has    for    several    years 
studied    the    Dairy    question    in    Eng- 
lang,  Germany  and  France.     He  is  au- 
thor of  several  volumes  on  Dairying, 
aiid  a  prolific  contributor  to  European 
Dairy  papers.     He  is  also  considered 
an  authority  on  bacteriology. 
.  The   lectures  will  be:   The   Produc- 
tion of  Milk:  Various     conditions  af- 
fecting tlie   Fat  content  of  Milk;  The 
Danish  Cow  Test  Associations;  Feed- 
ing of  the  Cows,  Summer  and  Winter- 
iasteunzation   of   Milk;     Danish    Co- 
operative Creameries;  Denmark's  But- 
ter Export;  Dairying  in  Denmark,  for- 
merly and  now;  Milk  as  a  Food;  The 
Milk   Supply  of     Copenhagen;     Den- 
marks  Dairy  Laws;  Hygiene  Require- 
ments and    Milk   Prices;  Agricultural 
Instruction  in  Denmark. 

The   professor's   tour  is    under  the 
auspices  of  the  Danish-American  As- 
sociation   and  any  additional  informa- 
tion can  be  had  by  writing  to  3o:;o  W 
Aorth  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

OLEOMARGARINE  CASES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  has  asked  the  publishers  of  the 
state  to  run  the  following  report  of 
the  work  of  his  Department- 

Mr.  Foust  writes:  "During  the  three 
years  of  my  administration  407  Qleo- 
niarganne  cases  have   been  terminat- 

nt^H  5^"'P^'^?  W'th  435  cases  termi- 
nated during  the  six  years  of  former 

anT'I^ntr".,''''  ^  u^  ^45.366.29  in  fines 
and    costs    have    been    paid    into    the 

$28  c^rl^^^'T'  i'  .  coniPared  with 
?28,96i.09  paid  in  during  the  six  years 
of  my  predecessors."  ^  >cars 

Year.  Cases 

1901  ,6 

1902  TT, 
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INTERSTATE   DISEASED   MEAT. 

A  Supply  Company  Convicted  Under 
Federal  Law. 
The   Hoboken,   New  Jersey,   Butch- 
ers    Supply    Company   was   convicted 
by  a  jury   in   the    United   States   Dis- 
trict Court  a  few  davs  ago  of  wilfully 
offering  for  sale  diseased  meat  which 
had   come   under   the   interstate   com- 
merce  regulations.       Judge  Cross  de- 
ferred sentence,  which  will  consist  of 
a  hne. 

.  In  December  last  Robert  L  MuII- 
iiigs,  an  inspector  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  one  day  followed  a 
wagon  of  the  defendant  company 
through  Hoboken,  across  the  ferry  in- 
to New  York.  Later  the  carcasses  of 
six  calves  which  had  been  in  the  wa- 
gon were  seized.  Government  wit- 
nesses testified  that  they  were  imma- 

infi^  fo"r'f:od''''  '^^"'   °'  '''  -^ 


POULTRY. 


*^ «?   «AHD— Good   honeat   atook   %mn 
winner.  «t  Cumb.H*??.  FrMtbuVi  JSS 

HERMAN  SHOCKET.  g^.^^^'.'.'n    ^ 


MlSCBLLAlfUOUi. 


HORStS    ««'»«  »>»?«»  ?•"▼  c..,  low; 

, <-^ity.  la.,  can  cura. 

''puppll^^Trlrhv'VH*''"   ^^°^^»»   Colli. 
r'r.vJrivr.     •   fired   by    the   noted   "Flvin» 

rjtAiviK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsvllle,  Pa. 
MILCH   GOATS. 


1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 


Fines. 

$1,160.00 

4.1 13  59 

$5,273.59 

$2,468.55 
1,115.10 
8,360.41 

11.743-44 


«?f    Tr"..oI.   I         ^'    ■"•    Wlckersham     124a 
St  Francis  avenue.  Wichita.  K^nsaa. 


TROTTL\G    MARE    for    sale— a      h-„^ 
^YAND.   Cumberland,   Md. 


1907 
1908 
1909 


497 


MOST 
MONEY 


f»  Om  DoOtf 

fiTiiNd  to  roo4 


TJe^GUERNSEY   COW 


Her  Dairy  Products  have  leered  the  Higheit 

Quality  and  Best  Color         "'*"«" 

Fall  Information  or  thU  fln«  breed   of 

GUERNSEY  CLUB.   Boi  Y.  Peterb*ro.  N.;H. 


$23,687.50 

$14,827.88 

7,13905 

23.39935 

$45,366.28 

rJ}^^^  1^^''^  *^''^"  ^'■'^"i  the  re- 
cords of  th,s  office,  clearly  prove  that 

the  qieomarganne  Law,  during  my 
admmistration.  has  been  more  vig- 
orously enforced  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Department 

Ihis  statement  is  issued  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  has  been  some  critic  sm 
of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  as  to 
the    enforcement    of    the    OIeomarga° 

Z.  K^T',?""^  '?  ""'^^^  that  the  facts 
may  be  fully  and  correctly  laid  before 
the  people  for  their  information  '' 

fo^.^^.^^"  '■^-    *°  '906  were  under 
former  commissioners.       1907-8-0  un- 
der Mr.  Foust.     It  must  be  remember 
ed.  however,  that  the  Act  und^r  which 


^^^lstelnB^M'^-^It-^^^%^      Registered 

incir?fdurf'^Vr^fr^^or^^4?^-  ^"- 


KfNDAllS  SPAVIN  CURE 


NEVER  KNOWN  TO  FAIL 

«..-♦!  ^""''•^nw'k  Hill,  R.  I.,  Mar  <th   1909 

in  whatrver  way  used,         T.  W.  BalK-VK-i. 
r»r  ap.»|«.ai„Bh.n«.  curb,  apllnt.  a»r.l«. 

--ProTe,l  |,y  40  yean,  of  ,me  bv   hundr«Nl« 

Oa.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO, 
■■••kura  rail*. 
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Page  Seven. 


HORSE    ACTION 


To  size  up"  an  animal  as  to  size 
and  conformation  requires  merely  a 
glance  by  almost  anyone  familiar  with 
horses.  You  do  not  have  to  study 
him  very  long  to  pick  out  his  short- 
comings and  his  particularly  good 
points.  Straight  shoulders,  long  backs, 
shortness  of  ribs,  are  points  readily 
seen,  and  cannot  well  be  hid  by  most 
careful  fitting  by  a  man  who  knows 
horseflesh  and  keeps  his  eyes  open.  It 
requires  no  particular  judgment  to  find 
bog  spavin,  curb  or  roundness  of 
bone. 

But  there  are  other  important  points 
that  must  be  considered,  so  that  it 
takes  a  man  a  long  time  to  become  a 
really  good  judge  of  a  horse,  many 
never  do. 

The  hard  part  to  judge  is  the  sym- 
metry of  the  horse's  action,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  infor- 
mation  on  this  most  important  attri- 
bute of  the  animal. 

Good  action  is  the  result  of  good 
conformation  in  places  where  the  eye 
cannot  trace  the  defects.  It  is  the 
result  of  perfect  co-ordination  between 
muscles  and  tendons,  with  the  bones 
and  their  joints. 

^   The  working  aooaratus  of  the  horse 
is  a  combination  of  muscles  and  bones 
It  is  the  harmonious  co-ordination  of 
both  that  makes  him  able  to  perform 
labor.     The    powerful    contractions   of 
the   muscles    cause    the   joints   of   the 
bones  to  articulate,  and  the  limbs  to 
move    accordingly.     Almost    everyone 
knows  this,  and  knows  too,  that  there 
IS  considerable  diflFerence  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  horse  does  this,  and 
has   some  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  his  own  particular  judgment  of  the 
action"  of  a  horse.     Probably  not  all, 
however,   have   stopped   to   think  just 
what  the  real  significance  of  these  va- 
riations in  action  might  be.  just  what 
they  mean  in  the  way  of  assisting  or 
of  impeding  the   horse's   capacity  for 
labor,  or  how  the  whole  thing  worked 
out.  in  a  way  to  give  good  or  bad  re- 
sults. 

The  action  part  of  the  horse  is  a 
machine.  It  is  not  built,  as  most  ma- 
chines of  hand  manufacture  now  arc. 
upon  the  interchangeable  plan,  where 
every  part  is  designed  by  an  expert,  to 
answer  its  purpose  in  the  best  way, 
and  where  all  arc  the  same.  Fach  one 
has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  these  ap- 
pear in  all  kinds  of  combinations  in 
every  difl[erent  horse.  The  result  of 
these  various  combinations  are  to  be 
observed  in  wide  variations  of  action, 
almost  in  every  limb  which  horses 
own.  and  their  capacitv  for  eflRcient 
labor   is   aflFectcd   accordingly. 

When  the  bones  of  u  horse  are 
formed  and  set  just  right,  when  joints 
.ire  so  true  as  to  move  easily,  hrinj?- 
ing  each  portion  of  the  limb  backward 
and  forward  in  ju'^t  the  right  way,  and 
when  the  muscles  are  strung  over 
them  so  that  each  pull  will  be  straiglit 
and  true  over  the  joint,  then  the  hors? 
will  exhibit  a  style  of  action  that  -!<^ 
smooth  nnd  easy,  his  Unihs  will  move 
backward  and  forward  in  ^straight 
liiKs.  and  his  gait  will  be  effortless 
and  easy  to  hini'^elf.  Such  a  horse 
will  be  ranable  of  doing  a  great  deni 
of  work  with  little  comp.irative  expen- 
diture of  energy.  This  is  so  because 
he  has  a  perfection  of  conformation 


that  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  when  the 
horse  is  at  rest. 

Between   the   equilibrium   of  bodily 
proportion,  and  this  integrity  of  con- 
formation which  is  evidenced  by  good 
action,  there  seems  to  be  little  rela- 
tionship.    Some    horses    of    fine    pro- 
portions have  exhibited  very  inferior 
action,  while  others  manifestly  faulty 
in  more  visible  outlines,  exhibit  action 
that  makes  of  them  capable  and  effi- 
cient work  horses,  trotters  and  racers. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  often  horses 
that  are   physically  deficient,  light  of 
heart  girth,  flat  and  short  of  rib,  have 
been   able   to   prove   themselves   good 
workers,  and  to  outlast  more  sturdily 
built    mates,    because    they    "did    the 
work  with   such  ease  to  themselves." 
Speaking  almost  unreservedly,  it  is 
the  rule  in  regard  to  a  horse's  action, 
that    the    higher     up.      closer    to    the 
body  that  defects  may  be  located,  the 
more   do   they  interfere   with   the  ac- 
tual power  and  capacity  of  the  animal, 
while    those      whose      evidences     are 
manifested  more  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  limbs  are  indicative  of  ab- 
breviated  wearing  qualities.. 

In    this    country    badly    placed,    ill- 
shaped   shoulders   do   not   receive   the 
condemnation  which   they  rightly  de- 
serve on  account  of  their  stilting  ef- 
fect upon   the   free   movement   of  the 
fore    limbs.       This     is    not    the    case 
across   the   sea,   and    ill-placed    shoul- 
ders are  the  abomination  of  the  Eng- 
lish   horseman.       Generally    speaking, 
the  wedge-shaped  shoulder  is  the  con- 
formation  to     be     desired,   the   more 
wedge-like  the  better,  allowing  a  free 
play  at  the  elbow,  while  at  the  same 
time  supporting  the  bodilv  weight  at 
the  top  closer  in  line  with  the  centre, 
affording  less  tendency  to   roll  while 
in  action.     The  sloping  shoulder  gives 
broader  surface   of  attachment,   as  it 
is  longer  than  the  short,  upright  one. 
There   is   far   more   in   this   kind  of 
conformation    which    is     visible    only 
through  the  action  of  the  horse  than 
many    suppose,    although    the    experi- 
enced   horseman   is     always     on    the 
watch  for  it,  and  it  goes  a  long  way 
in    determining    the    price    which    he 
will  pay  for  any  class  of  horse.     Just 
why  this   is   so  cannot  be   readily  ex- 
plained, but  a  great  deal  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  horse  whose  action 
is    easy.    true,    and    correct,    and    that 
which  is  stiff,  awkward  or  devious  can 
be  explained  from  a  purely  mechani 
cal    standpoint. 

In  correct  act'o.i  of  the  fore  feet, 
the  foot  is  brought  up  to  a  moderate 
height,   carried   straight   forward   until 


It  reaches  that  point  where  it  can  be 
placed  upon  the  ground  without  stub- 
bing into  or  scraping  along  the 
ground,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  appear- 
ing to  reach  too  far,  or  to  "dwell"  in 
a  reaching  position.  As  it  reaches  the 
ground,  there  should  be  no  heavy  im- 
pact, and  such  as  there  is  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  springiness  of  the 
pastenn,  the  step  resulting  in  no  vi- 
bration of  body,  and  no  appearance  of 
a  tendencey  to  "roll"  as  one  foot  after 
the  other  is  alternately  carried  for- 
ward. The  elbows  should  be  seen  to 
play  wide  of  the  chest,  causing  no 
impact,  the  knees  should  be  carried 
in  the  pleasing,  straight,  direct  way, 
which  once  .s^en,  and  carefully  pointed 
out,  is  not  soon  forgotten.  The 
straight,  direct  play  of  the  elbow  is 
of  greatest  importance.  To  be  just 
right,  it  should  be  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  tightness  and  freedom,  play- 
ing easily  in  response  to  the  great 
muscles  which  control  it,  yet  display- 
ing firmness  and  precision  in  articula- 
tions of  no  doubtful  character. 

Usually  the   character  of  action  of 
the   elbow  can   be   accurately  guaged 
by   the    set   and     proportions    of   the 
shoulder,  elbow  and  forearm,  and  old- 
country  Scotchmen  are  about  as  fas- 
tidious regarding  the  "way  the  fore- 
legs are  set  into  the  shoulder*  as  they 
are  about  ankles  and  hoof-heads.     In 
action,   for  the   shoulder  to   protrude 
is  a  fault  indicative  of  weakness  and 
a  rolling  gait.     The  opoosite  is  even 
more    serious,     as   it   not   only  inter- 
feres with  the  power  of  the  limb,  but 
also  crushes  in  uoon  the  chest  and  its 
vital    organs,    inhibiting    the    freedom 
of  respiration,  as  well  as  the  action  of 
the  heart,  reducing  the  powers  of  en- 
durance and  also  shortening  the  lon- 
gevity  of   the    animal.       It    is,   there- 
fore, important  that  the  play  of  the 
elbow,  while  free  in  movement,  must 
be  strong  and  correct. 
^Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  ridioff 
buggies  on  aartb  for  the  moaejr. 

FOR  TKIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 


S«v« 


we  have  been  sellini;  direct  and  are 
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Larve  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriaf  e  &  Harness  Mf  f .  Co.] 
Elkhart,     ....      Indiana 
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THE  BREEDING  SEASON. 


By  WilUam  Dietrich. 

Nature  has  apparently  determined 
that  animals  be  born  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  because  this  is  the  most  fa- 
vorable season.  Since  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  length  of 
the  period  of  gestation,  the  period 
from  the  time  the  dam  is  bred  until 
the  offspring  is  born  of  different  ani- 
mals, they  are  bred  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  Domesticated  swine, 
however,  come  in  heat  at  any  time 
and  may  be  bred  to  suit  the  wishes  of 
the  breeder. 

Number  of  Litters  per  Y  ear. 

In  former  years  most  of  the  swine 
of  the  country  were  produced  by  hav- 
ing the  sows  farrow  only  one  litter 
of  pigs  per  year,  and  these  were  usu- 
ally farrowed  at  the  natural  time, 
namely,  the  spring.  During  later 
years  some  breeders  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  raising  two  litters  a 
year,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the 
fall.  This  has  occasioned  consider- 
able discussion  in  regard  to  the  poli- 
cy of  having  a  sow  produce  two  lit- 
ters a  year  as  compared  to  one.  In 
general  it  is  argued  that  the  sow  can- 
not produce  more  than  one  good  lit- 
ter a  year,  and  that  if  she  is  required 
to  produce  two,  it  is  such  a  drain  up- 
on her  and  will  reduce  her  to  such  an 
extent  in  condition  and  vitality  that 
she  will  neither  produce  good  pigs 
nor  remain  prolific  as  long  as  she 
should.  From  a  study  of  the  facts 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  necessarily 
true. 

In  the  production  of  beef  cattle  the 
cow  is  usually  required  to  produce  one 
calf  a  year.  Period  of  gestation  with 
a  cow  is  approximately  nine  months, 
and  the  period  of  lactation  from  nine 
to  eleven  months.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  cow  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  year  is  caring  for  two 
offspring  at  the  same  time;  one  is 
being  developed  within  while  the 
other  is  being  cared  for  at  the  udder. 
In  dairying  operations  this  is  still 
more  intensified.  Such  a  cow  has 
been  developed  to  give  sufficient  milk 
for  two  or  three  calves,  which  is  taken 
from  her  artificially  and  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes  while  at  the  same 
time  she  is  producing  a  calf  annually. 
In  the  case  of  a  mare  conditions  are 
the  same  as^  for  the  beef  cow  except 
that  the  period  of  gestation  is  some- 
vrh^t  longer,  and  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion not  quite  so  long. 

A  sow  may  be  bred,  and  then  may 
farrow  and  raise  her  litter  within  six 
months'  time.  Thus  she  can  produce 
two  litters  a  year  and  never  be  caring 
for  more  than  one  at  a  time.  With 
this  in  view  it  can  easily  be  seen  then 
that  a  sow.  with  proper  care  and  feed, 
should  be  able  to  produce  two  litters 
a  year  as  well,  or  even  better,  than 
the  cow  can  produce  one  calf  a  vear. 
All  this  is  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
namely,  that  if  sows  are  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  after  coming  to  maturitv. 
they  can  produce  two  litters  annually 


and  do  it  apparently  just  as  well  as 
to  produce  one  only.  If  there  is  any 
difference  the  advantages  seem  to  be 
in  favor  of  two  litters  per  year,  be- 
cause if  the  sow  is  allowed  to  go  over 
one  season,  or  produce  only  one  litter 
per  year,  she  is  likely  not  to  be  so 
sure  a  breeder  as  if  she  were  bred  im- 
mediately after  weaning  the  litter. 

The  arguments  for  the  statement 
that  sows  can  produce  only  one  good 
liter  a  year  apparently  originated  from 
the  fact  that  very  often  swine  are  not 
as  well  cared  for  as  they  should  be 
and  are  considered  only  as  the  scav- 
engers of  the  farm,  allowed  to  get 
along  as  best  they  can  on  what  waste 
feed  they  are  able  to  gather.  Under 
such  conditions,  of  course,  it  takes  a 
sow  the  second  six  months  to  recover 
what  she  loses  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  when  she  is  rais- 
ing her  litter. 

When  to  Breed. 

The  question  naturally  presents  it- 
self as  to  what  time  of  the  year  a  sow 
should  be  bred.  This  will  depend  up- 
on a  considerable  number  of  condi- 
tions. 

Show  Hogs. 

For  the  small  number  of  breeders 
who  are  in  the  business  of  producing 
pure  bred  hogs  for  the  show  ring,  this 
has  been  in  a  large  measure  arbitrarily 
determined.  It  is  the  rule  of  show 
and  fair  associations  of  the  North  that 
the  age  of  hogs  shown  during  the  fall 
show  season  shall  be  counted  from 
the  first  of  March  of  each  year,  and 
from  the  first  of  September.  In  the 
South  it  is  one  month  later.  Accord- 
ingly, a  pig  farrowed  nn  or  after 
^Tarch  first  may  be  exhibited  during 
the  fn1l  show  season,  in  the  "under 
six  months"  class.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  a  hog  shown  in  this  class,  as  tor 
instance  in  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  which  is  held  about 
December  first,  may  be  nine  months 
old.  This  fact  deceives  many  people, 
for  when  going  around  among  the 
pens  having  hogs  in  the  "under  six 
months"  class,  that  weigh  300  pounds, 
thev  marvel  at  the  size  of  such  ani- 
rnals.  thinking  that  thev  are  less  than 
six  months  old,  as  the  classification 
states,  when  in  rcalttv  they  may  be 
nine  months  old.  Likewise  an"  ani- 
mal that  is  to  be  shown  in  the  "under 
a  year"  class  must  be  born  on  or  after 
September  t  of  the  previous  season; 
hrnce  it  is  anywhere  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  months  old.  On  account  of 
these  rulings  pigs  that  nre  produced 
for  show  purposes  are  farrowed  as 
nearlv  as  possible  after  the  first  of 
March  or  the  first  of  September. 

A  pig  farrowed  on  the  last  dav  of 
February  would  be  only  one  day  oHer 
than  a  nig  farrowed  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  but  would  have  to  be  shown 
in  the  "under  a  year"  class  as  com- 
oared  to  one  farrowed  on  March  first 
being  able  to  show  in  the  "under  six- 
months"  class.  While  this  ought  not 
to  be  stich  a  great  handicap,  neverthe- 
less it  is  in  manv  cases  considerable 
of   a   disadvantage   because    size    is   a 


point  of  great  importance  and  with 
many  judges  exercises  much  more  in- 
fluence than  it  should,  especially  under 
conditions  as  when  pigs  are  of  differ- 
ent ages.  For  the  majority  of  breed- 
ers the  conditions  that  determine  the 
time  at  which  sows  are  to  be  bred 
are  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 
Market  Requirements. 

The  time  at  which  nies  for  the  pork 
market  are  to  be  marketed  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  time  at  which  they  are  to  be 
farrowed.  The  market  requirements 
in  general  are  for  light  hogs  during 
the  summer  season  and  for  heavy 
hogs  during  the  winter.  While  it  is 
true  that  hogs  of  any  description  and 
of  any  weight  sell  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  the  summer  is  called  the  light 
hog  season  because  hogs  of  this  de- 
scription are  in  greatest  demand, 
while  the  winter  season  is  the  heavy 
hog  season  such  hogs  are  in  greater 
demand  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The 
summer  is  the  light  hog  season  be- 
cause at  that  time  of  the  year  hogs 
are  usually  cut  up  for  the  fresh  meat 
trade. 

A  light  hog,  weighing  150  to  250 
pounds,  makes  a  better  and  more  de- 
sirable cut  of  fresh  meat  than  a  heav- 
ier hog  would.  Meat  of  this  de- 
scription finds  various  outlets,  such  as 
to  foreign  markets,  to  the  South  and 
East,  and  even  back  to  the  country 
where  hogs  are  produced,  a  demand 
which   is   largely   curtailed   during  the 

THERE  CAN 

BUT  ONE  BEST 

r«.     Why  lose  profits  breeding  antf 

^^  feeding  scrub  hogs  ?    T»o  of 

■^  f  our  O.  I.  C.  hogs  *elghe4 

V  2t06lbs.    We  are  headqaaH- 

•rs  for  breeders.    Will  sewl 

tanple  pair  of  our  faaoui 

O.  I.e.  HOGS 


Eit.i863 
U.  8.  Gor't 
Inspected  herd 


on  time,  and  give  agency  to  first  applicant. 
We  are  originators  most  extensive  breeders 
and  shippers  of  thoroughbred  swine  in  th« 
world      Write  for  circulars.       4 
L.B.  SILVEK  CO.. 
337  CAnON.     CLEVELAIO.  NN 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND  -  OHINAl, 
BBRKSHIRBS  aBd  CHESTER  WHITBS 

I  now  hav«  a  larva 
stock  of  probablj 
the  bast  I  avar 
owned.  Cannot  tall 
you   all    hara,   but  I 

have      Boars       and 

Sows,  all  breeds,  t  to  f  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Ouernser  Calras 
and  Registered  Scotch  CoUla  Pupptaa. 
Write  for  prices  and  fraa  olrcular. 
This  stock  must  ro  and  will  ba  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Doga. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  Caghraa^Ula,  Fa. 

HOGS. 
FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sowa.  Sarrloa 
Boars  111  to  flO.  4d-lb.  Pigs  |i.  Alsa 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  ekiek- 
ens.     WM.  HAR8HMAN.  Thurmaat  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Some  fine  Torkshira  Plga 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  B.     J«at  lai> 
ported-— new   bload.     A.   A.    BBADUIT. 
Frewsbury,  N.  T. 


/// 


_  ^M'TBUYGASOUMECNGiMES  ■■^^^i^^^sr.'sss^z!^ 

S2r?^'2^''ri.rrn?'i!'""^/t°fi!.'"'*y""**^'"*'°»f"'«!  revolutlomEmRiwwer.     lt»  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  .inainTH^T       *  *''<**y"°«»«'' «MOlln«.  keroeene  W 
i^i-     «i vifT^w?  *^"2"  .<i"'«*»y.  eMiiJr  -UrMKL    Vibration  pra.  Uc*U>  overcome.  Cheaply  mountwd  on aMw^,S*M^lJ^*'■^?•''^"••  "'"»  r<»tw darmbllitT     Cmm 


nation  portable,  BtaUonarr  otttmiMiaA 
TY  .SIXTU  YKAK.  *tmmtHa 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 
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HOG   CHOLERA 


put  up  and  sold  by  The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co  of  13 1,,  .  L:i''""/""'f  ""=  ^""^^^  ^""^'^y  (which  f^ 
started  in  our  herds  and  some  of  us  had  lost  auhe  ,  J  \  ,  """<'  °'"-  ^°«'  w"h  '«  ^fter  the  disease  had 
Remedy  a  cure  for  Hog  Cholera  and  Swfne  Plague  when  ake^"?-  "'  '?'"  "'  '"'  ''""'''^-  ^e  found  ,h. 
.end  it  to  a„  hog  raisers,  as  we  are  fuUy  :Z^ ^^1-^^-1^:2%  'rcI;J:rTL:^ 

ISAAf-  F  M?-,n^?S'  5-  5°-  ^'  ^™«  City,  Ohio. 
WILLIAM  Kl^rrp  \^°-  'h^'""^  ^ity,  Ohio. 
The  above  are  all  prominent  and  reliable  f,r™.r.   "''^'-'^**  KEGG,  R.  No.  3,  Grove  City  Ohio. 

Remedy.     Many  other  h^rds  are  bein^trefnor  K^rTull  ^a^UrrfanrL^^^^  t1Ul  H^g  c\"ot^ 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290.  ALTON,  ILL 
- * 


winter  season  because   of  home  sup- 
ply.    Hogs   that  are   produced  in  the 
mentioned    places,     especially   in   the 
tast   and   South,   are   usually   of  this 
type   and  are  slaughtered   during  the 
fall    and    early  winter    to    supply   the 
home  demand.     After  these  are  con- 
sumed,   the      general      pork     markets 
must  be  called  upon  for  further  sup- 
ply,   which    creates      a      demand    for 
fresh  meats  together  with  the  demand 
that  comes   from   the   other  parts   of 
the  country  and  which  is  more  or  less 
constant. 

The  winter  season  demands  heavy 
hogs  because  this  is  the  packing  sea- 
son and  heavy  hogs  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose  than  light  hogs 
They  are  better  because  they  con- 
tain less  water  in  the  carcass  and 
therefore  more  nutrient  value,  and  al- 
so they  contain  more  fat  The  fatten- 
ed pig,  except  for  the  production  of 
bacon,  is  better  adapted  to  packing 
than  the  lean  pig.  The  older  and 
hea%Mer  the  hog,  as  a  rule,  the  more 
fat  he  contains;  consequently  the 
packing  season  calls  for  heavy  hogs. 

(This  is  copied  word  for  word  from 

,,  ^^'^*^^^'s  "^^  ^«^k  on  hogs, 
f.«"^*^.  ^"^wine."  published  by  the 
Breeder's  Gazette."  and  a  notice  of 
which  we  have  printed  in  this  depart- 
ment, this  month.  Mr.  Dietrich 
knows  hogs  and  everything  connected 
with  them,  so  that  everv  farmer  should 
try  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book.  We 
want  you  to  read  the  rest  of  his  ar- 
ticle on  the  "Breeding  Sea.son,"  so 
"•■n  nnnt  the  balance  of  it  in  the 
.'\pril  paper.) 


day  that  is  subtracted  from  the  feed- 
mg    period    by    intelligent    but   heavy 


feeding  will  mean  extra  money  in  the 
owner's   pocket. 


D* 


DRAIN  THE  HOG  LOT. 

There  is  no  place  upon  the  farm 
where  a  system  of  drainage  can  be 
more  profitably  installed  than  in  the 
feed  lots  and  around  the  hog  pens. 
In  too  many  instances  large  wallows 
are  formed  around  the  hog  house  and 
these  are  both  nn.sightly  and  unsani- 
*3''y-  J^  the  hog  house  is  not  so  sit- 
uated that  drainage  is  natural  an  ar- 
tificial drainage  system  will  repay  its 
cost  many  times. 


''Let's  Not  Buy  Another  Thing 
Till  We  Put  the  Fences  Right' ' 

T^h^  ^a^-!'ghted  farmer  will  say  that  when  temptations  arise  to  let 
h!  ^^^^^y,"»o°ey  g^>  for  some  luxury.    The  luxury  is  an  expanse; 
the  good  fence  is  an  inves/ment—a.  producer.    A  farmer  is  losine 

SIm!L^^'  "°!'^  ?fu^^'  ^'^  ^^'"^  ^^°^^^  ^ff  '°t«  a  sufficient  number  o1 
fields  to  permit  of  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  [and  the  most  advan- 
tageous  pasturing  of  stock.  «*uv<tQ 

orfi^eWsf!lf/mo«'re™n'u'"e."''"  "•"  ™°"^  '°  '  •""^'-"^"'  """  "<""' 

AMERICAN  FENCE  '"':,-&o'i'.;i-^«:f^^ 

F.  BAACKE8,  V.  P.  A  6.  8.  A. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

^"'"'Hor^    iw,    "^^y««"  OEHVER  8AN  FIUIiei8CO 


QUICK  GROWTH— CHEAP 
GROWTH. 

Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  quick 
growth  IS  cheap  growth.  The  least 
money  is  made  from  hog^  that  at 
some  time  or  other  are  allowed  to  be- 
come stunted  or  that  are  fed  so  spar- 
mgly  that  their  grn%vth  extends  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  When  hogs 
are  once  put  into  the  feed  lot,  every 


'-JigS^i^Ss-a.ii'g^gi^i^rt^rr—^-'.sL^.'j 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 
AN  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 
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BIG  PROFITS. 


I  guess  we're  goin'  to  leave  this  town, 

'Cause  my  pop,  he  inten's 
To  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  groun* 

An'  go  to  farmin'  hens. 

He  has  a  man  to  boss  him,  here, 
But  pop,  he's  sick  of  that. 

Ef  pop  Stan's  him  another  year 
He's   goin'   to  eat   his  hat! 

Us  all  has  scrimped  an'  done  about 
The  worst  you  ever  seen — 

But  pop,  he's  got  it  figured  out — 
'Twas   in  a  magazine. 

En'  he  won't  slave,  beyond  this  year. 

For  only  what  he  spen's, 
When    he     can     make     ten  thousand, 
clear. 

By  just  a-farmin'  hens. 

He's  got  a  hen  a'ready,  too; 

He  brung  her  home  today — 
An'  she  won't  have  a  thing  to  do 

But  lay  en  lay  en  lay! 

En  all  the  aigs  of  that  old  hen, 
He'll  hatch,  en  sell,  to  broil — 

En  pop,  it  does  beat  him,  why  men 
Will  fool  with  Standard  Oil! 

The  farmers,  they  stay  pore,  no  doubt, 
'Cause  they  take  aigs,  en  'low 

Old  hens  to  set  en  hatch  'em  out. 
A  hen,  she  don't  know  how! 

She  ain't  got  no  thermometer 

To  regerlate  the  heat; 
En  pop  won't  trust  no  aigs  to  her; 

She  hes  to  stop  en  eat. 

En  fools  around  for  half  a  day. 
En  'spects  her  aigs  to  hatch. 

The   farmers   fool   with   her  that  way 
En  spoil  the  whole  darned  batch. 

But   pop,   he   ain't   no     Reub     what's 
green 
With  hayseed  in  his  clo'cs; 
He  seed  it  in  a  magazine — 
En  so,  my  pop,  he  knows! 

— Chicago  News. 

POPULARITY  OF  THE  BREEDS. 


The  General  Purpose  Plymouth  Rocks 

are   Leaders,   With   the   Leghorn 

"Egg   Machine"  FoUowing. 

HE  Plymouth  Rock  holds 
his  position  as  the  most 
popular  breed  in  Ameri- 
ca today,  judging  by  the 
entries  at  the  winter 
shows,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association.  The  Barred 
and  White  varieties  show  up  very 
strong,  and  it  will  take  some  work  to 
oust  them  from  the  place.  Both  are 
splendid  breeds,  both  for  eggs  and 
meat. 

The  sprightly  Leghorns,  with  the 
white  variety  away  in  the  lead,  are 
second  in  favor,  and  the  Wyandottes, 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  the  Orp- 
ingtons  follow  in   order. 

In  New  England  the  Reds  are  prime 
favorites,  and  are  supported  by  a  spe- 
cialty club  with  the  largest  member- 
ship in  the  world.  As  the  color  mark- 
ings of  this  breed  become  more  fix- 


ed, their  splendid  business  qualities 
will  put  them  still  further  up  the  lad- 
der of  popularity  in  the  North,  South 
and  West,  as  well  as  in  their  native 
section. 


FARMER  THOMAE  "MUST 
SHOW  ME." 


And  now  we  have  a  communication 
from  another  New  Jersey  farmer,  a 
city  farmer,  who  owns  a  small  farm 
in  Middlesex  county,  who  sleeps  on 
the  farm  but  makes  his  living  in  New 
York  City.  And  he  says  to  us  "there 
is  no  money  in  chickens.  I  have 
nearly  two  hundred;  they  eat  their 
heads  off  and  we  didn't  get  an  egg  all 
winter,  and  now  that  spring  has  come 
and  prices  are  low  we  are  getting  a 
couple  of  dozen  a  day.  A  year  ago 
the  hens  roosted  anywhere,  and  they 
laid  pretty  well,  but  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  a  $500  house  for  them  they 
quit  laying.  A  hen  eats  more  corn 
than  a  horse.  No,  no  more  farming 
for  me;  no  money  in  it,  and  I  don't 
believe  friend  Thomae  has  figured 
just  right.  At  any  event  Thomae  has 
to  show  me." 

But  it  so  happens  that  the  editor 
knows  Mr.  Thomae  personally,  and 
a  more  methodical  fellow  never  own- 
ed a  chicken,  and  if  his  figures  err  at 
all  it  would  be  in  underestimating  his 
results  per  hen. 

Our  friend  in  Middlesex  county 
probably  stifled  his  hens  in  their  new 
house,  and  if  they  eat  more  corn  than 
a  horse,  he  undoubtedly  has  a  flock 
well  fattened  for  market. 

But  that  isn't  the  main  point.  Tt  is 
that  the  majority  of  people  will  not 
believe  a  profit  of  a  couple  of  dollars 
per  hen  is  well  within  the  range  of 
practical  possibility.  Mr.  Thomae  has 
always  figured  over  that  sum  per  hen, 


and  it's  not  at  all  unreasonable  if  even 
ordinary  care  and  judgment  are  made 
use  of  . 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  American 
Poultry  Advocate  I  find  two  or  three 
cases  right  on  this  point,  and  I  want 
to  give  you  the  figures: 

L.   G.    Mayne,   West   Edmeston,   N. 
Y.,    gives    his    record    for    200    S.    C. 
White   Leghorns: 
Month  Doz.  Eggs. 

Nov.,    1908  89  $39-25 

Dec,    1908  234  9962 

Jan.,   1909  IS9J^  50.67 

Feb.,  1909  166^/^  57.41 

March,  1909  346  78.00 

April,    1909  345  74-47 

May,    1909  377"  88.29 

June,  1909  255  62.15 

July,  1909  190  55-50 

Aug.,    1909  284  86.70 

Sept.,   1909  132  44.80 

Oct.,  1909  130  48.24 

2708  $791.10 

Total  cost  of  food $300.00 

Profit    $491.10 

Profit   per   hen $2.45^/2 

The  eggs  were  sold  to  a  local  dealer 
and  not  to  a  fancy  New  York  City 
market. 

Herman  W.  Smith,  Redding,  Conn., 
eighteen  years  of  age,  cleared  $90.21 
from  thirty  White  Wyandottes.  This 
is  a  little  over  $3  per  hen  per  year. 

L.  H.  LaTomc,  DeKalb  Junction,  N. 
Y.,  did  not  do  so  well.  He  had  80 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  for  two  months 
and  70  for  ten  months.  During  the 
twelve  months  he  received  9,066  eggs, 
an  average  of  just  about  113  per  hen 
per  year.  The  income  per  hen  was 
$2.81.  (Here  is  where  the  trouble 
came  in.  Evidently  there  were  few 
winter  eggs  to.bring  up  the  price  av- 
erage). The  expense  per  hen  was 
$1.34.  giving  a  profit  per  hen  of  $1.46. 


THESE  SKKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedincalot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermentins:  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eicht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearins:  chicks,  keeping 
them^  well  and  holdine  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
•fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


,-J' '5 


C4.     '^ 


baa  a  delifrhtfnl 
coiupouodod  uf 


100  Ltt^' 


5HICK  f  ooJ 


(The  Safe  Kind) 

taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  hecaaae  It  is 
tlio.se   v<>ry  pure,  wholesome  and  nweet  ele- 
ments tli.it  naturallv  attract  It.    Your   little      XIFW 
"pufr-b;ill8"  will  make  things  fly  scratchinir:       V'  ^ 
they  are  always  hai>i>v  ancl  bUHV,  when   fed  -'- 

'*°  Uv_''^.*i"'*'  'iL^.^?  farjfest  poultry   plants  ^" 

ose  Fnritan  Chick  Food.    It   pays  them. 
It  Will  pay  you,  no   matter   how    Hmall   your 
flock.   It  Is  foreslKht,  wisdom,  economy  and 
nroflt,  for  tou  always  to    keep  It  on  hand.      >»<^ 
It's  true  life  Insurance  for  your  chicks,  all    / 
other  thinto   heinff  equal.    We   Kunrantee  /,'   , 
It  so.and  rwnndmoney  if  you're  not  H,itlf<ll«'d  * 

No  fu.ssintf  about  it,  either-your  word  Is 
flnal.i*"ritan  Chick  Foodi.s  put  op  In 
6-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-i»).  baffs  $1.00;  5o-lb. 
Ws  $1.75:  100-lb.  bajfs,  t3.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  If  he  hasn't  It  we'll  aopply  you. 
Hooklet  free.    Write  now  for  It.  *^*^  ■'  ' 

PiirUsn-AiflBiioaB  Poultry  TooA  Mtg.  0«.. 
Bound  Brook  New  Jersey 


Sporting  spirit  must  have  its  fling 
in  "Merrie"  England.  That  may  be 
onp  reason  why  an  egg  laying  contest 
— real  chickens  being  the  participants, 
of  course — now  is  raging  in  Sussex 
and  in  Yorkshire.  The  organization 
sponsoring  this  unique  competition 
wears  the  title  of  the. Utility  Poultry 
Club.  Bookmakers  are  reported  to 
be  doing  a  quiet,  but  rushing  business 
in  handling  the  wagers  of  enthusiasts 
who  are  backing  their  feathered  fa- 
vorites and  the  North  and  South  coun- 
ty to  win. 

There  are  30  pens  of  four  birds 
each  in  either  county,  the  Sussex  en- 
trants being  housed  near  Rye.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  most  spirited 
interest  has  been  aroused  there.  The 
latter  birds  already  have  caused  the 
score  keepers  to  ring  up  a  total  of 
1507   eggs. 

First  place  was  taken  at  the  outset 
by  a  pen  of  four  white  Wyandottes, 
which  already  have  a  record  of  lay- 
ing 99  eggs  in  28  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Yorkshire  feathered  hosts 
have  not  yet  laid  a  single  egg. 

HOW  TO   TELL   STORED   EGGS 

WITHOUT    BREAKING 

THE  SHELL. 


It  is  easily  possible  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fresh  egg  and  a 
cold-storage  tgg  without  breaking 
the  shell,  and  dealers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  sell  stored  eggs  as 
"strictly  fresh"  may  be  prosecuted  and 
convicted,  according  to  statements  re- 
cently of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the 
Government  chief  chemist,  at  the 
"High  Cost  of  Living"  hearing  being 
conducted  by  a  House  sub-committee. 

Dr.  Wiley  brought  with  him  a  large 
number  of  fresh  eggs  and  also  some 
of  the  cold-storage  variety.  Drop- 
ping them  into  a  large  vessel  of  water 
containing  ten  per  cent  salt  solution, 
the  fresh  eggs  immediately  sank  to 
the  bottom  and  the  "cold  storage" 
floated  on  the  surface.  When  asked 
how  he  knew  the  fresh  eggs  were 
fresh,  Dr.  Wiley  replied  that  one  of 
his  inspectors  watched  the  hens  lay 
them  yesterday. 

HUNTING  FOR  36.000,000  EGGS. 


The  prosecutor  of  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey,  has  been  told  that  there 
are  100,000  cases  of  eggs,  100,000 
pounds  of  poultry,  and  immense 
quantities  of  meats  of  all  kinds  in 
cold  storage  in  Hudson  county,  and 
he  is  trying  to  verify  the  report,  but 
as  yet  has  been  unable  to  locate  any 
such    quantities. 

The  result  of  such  investigations 
and  present  examination  of  cold 
storage  plants  will  be  a  more  proper 
understanding  of  storage  methods  on 
the  part  of  officials,  and  wiser  regula- 
tion of  them. 


DARKNESS  AND  HEALTH 


^>' 


In  the  hog  business  arc  never  found 
in  the  same  place.  The  mortal  enemy 
of  all  disease  germs  is  the  bright  sun- 
light and  this  at  some  time  or  other 
should  have  access  to  every  corner  <tf 
the  feed  li»t  and  breeding  pens.  Dark 
ness  brings  dampness,  daniiini--'^ 
brings  on  bad  health  and  lusses  sus- 
tained from  this  si»urce  are  hard  to  es- 
timate. 


The  Wonderful  Discoveries 

made:  by  the:  oaigInator  ov  Tfiss 

PHILO  SYSTEM 

Have  Revolutionized  Poultry  Keeping 


THE     PHILO     SYSTEIM     IS     UNLIKE 
ALL    OTHER    >VAYS    OF    KEEP- 
ING  POLLTRY. 

and  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse, 
aecompiishing  things  in  poultry  work 
that  have  always  been  considered 
impossible,  and  getting  unheard-of 
results  that  are  hard  to  believe  with- 
out seeing. 

THE     NEW     SYSTEM      COVERS     ALL 

BRANCHES       OF       THE       >VORK 

NECESSARY    FOR    SUCCESS. 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  mar- 
keting the  product.  It  tells  how  to 
get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to 
hatch  nearly  every  egg  and  how  to 
raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched. 
It  gives  complete  plans  in  detail  how 
to  make  everything  necessary  to  run 
the  bu.siness  and  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry 
business  in  any  other  manner. 

TWO-POUND    BROILERS    IN     EIGHT 
WEEKS 

are  raised  in  a  space  of  less  than  a 
square  foot  to  the  broiler  without  any 
loss,  and  the  broilers  are  of  the  very 
best  quality,  bringing  here  three 
cents  per  pound  above  the  highest 
market  price. 
OUR       SIX-MONTHS-OLD       PULLETS 

ARE  L.WING  AT  THE  RATE  OF 
24  EGGS  EACH  PER  MONTH 
in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each 
bird.  No  green  cut  bone  of  any  de- 
scription is  fed.  and  the  food  used  is 
inexpensive  as  compared  with  food 
others  are   tjsing. 

Our  now   book,   the  Phllo  Syatem  of 
Poultry    KeepiuK.    gives    full    partieu- 
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Tlirpe-Poiinil    RnnMterM  ten  Weekn  Old 


£.    R.  PHILO.    PublisHer, 


lars  regarding  these  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, with  simple,  easy-to-under- 
stand  directions  that  are  right  to  the  | 
point  and  15  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  all  branches  of  the  work 
from  start  to   finish. 

DON'T    LET    THE    CHICKS    DIE    IN 
THE    SHELL. 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is 
to  save  all  the  chickens  that  are 
fully  developed  at  hatching  time, 
whether  they  can  crack  the  shell  or 
not.  It  is  a  simple  trick  and  believed 
to  be  the  secret  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians and  Chinese  which  enabled  them 
to  sell  the  chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 

CHICKEN  FEED    AT  15  CENTS  A 
BUSHEL. 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best 
green  food  with  but  little  trouble  and 
have  a  good  supply,  any  day  in  the 
year,  winter  or  summer.  It  is  just 
as  impossible  to  get  a  large  egg  yield 
without  green  food  as  it  is  to  keep 
a  cow   without   hay  or  fodder. 

OUR    NEW    BROODER    SAVES    2 
CENTS    ON    E.ACH   CHICKEN. 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of 
chilling,  overheating  or  burning  up 
the  chickens  as  with  the  brooders  us- 
ing lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire.  They 
also  keep  all  the  lice  oflt  the  chickens 
automatically  or  kill  any  that  may 
be  on  them  when  placed  in  the  brood- 
er. Our  book  gives  full  plans  and  the 
right  to  make  and  use  them.  One  can 
easily  he  made  in  an  hour  at  a  cost 
of  25  to   50   cents. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Elmlra.  N.  Y..  Oct.  30,  '09. 
Mr.    E.   R.   Philo,    Elmira,   N.   Y. 

Dear  Sir: — No  doubt  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  of  our  success  in 
keeping  poultry  by  the  Phllo  System. 
Our  first  year's  work  is  now  nearly 
completed.  It  has  given  us  an  income 
of  over  $500.00  from  six  pedigree  hens 
and  one  cockerel.  Had  we  understood 
the  work  as  well  as  we  now  do,  after 
a  year's  experience,  w^e  could  easily 
have  made  |1,000.00  from  the  six  hens. 
In  addition  to  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  pedigree  chicks,  we  have  cleared 
over  $960.00  running  our  hatchery 
plant,  consisting  of  56  Cycle  Hatchers. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  results,  and 
expect  to  do  better  the  coming  year. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)    C.    P.   Goodrich. 
Send    91.00   dirept    to    the   publlnhrr   and 
a    popy   of   the   latent   revlwed   edition   of 
the  book  will  he  iient  by  return  mall, 

371   Third   Street,  ELMIRA,   N.  Y. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


MARCH  SPRAYING. 

Apple — Spray  before  buds  start,  i 
lb.  copper  sulphate  to  25  gallons  of 
water.  It's  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
It  dissolves.  Must  not  be  used  after 
buds  open.  If  you  haven't  already 
done  so  a  second  time  spray  now  with 
hme-sulphur  for  San  Jose  scale. 

Cherry—  Same  copper  sulphate 
spraymg  as  for  apple. 

Grapes — Same  as  for  cherry. 

Peach— Same. 

Pear— Same. 

Plum — Same. 

Quince— Same. 

Raspberry— Same.  Spray  before 
growth  starts. 

Strawberry— Spray  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  before  blossoms  open. 

RED   RASPBERRIES  A  VERY 

PROFITABLE  CROP. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  season,  or  a 
place,  when  it  was  possible  to  fill  the 
demand  for  red  raspberries,  at  good 
prices? 

In  the  "Fruit  Grower"  there  is  an 
article  on  growing  red  raspberries  that 
seems  to  us  good  enough  to  reprint 
here  for  the  benfit  of  our  readers,  and 
we  are  giving  it  to  you  with  just  a  lit- 
tle clipping  here  and  there,  to  save 
room  without  spoiling  the  article.  We 
have  left  out  the  introduction.  It's 
fine,  and  we  wish  you  might  read  it 
but  we  just  haven't  the  room  for  it' 
The  article  is  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Chap^ 
man,  of  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  and 
he  starts  off  by  saying: 

"I  will  now  give  my  method  of  grow- 
ing the  red  raspberry,  in  which  I  have 
been  equally  as  successful  as  with 
black  raspberry.  The  red  raspberry 
does  not  require  so  heavy  a  soil  as 
the  black  raspberrv.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  do  well  on  a  heavy  soil.  They  do 
best  for  me  on  a  gravelly  loam,  but 
will  do  well  on  any  soil  that  is  not 
heavy  or  dry  and  thin. 

A  hoed  crop  of  either  corn  or  po- 
tatoes, or  any  other  crop,  should 
precede  the  raspberries.  I  prefer 
when  possible  to  break  up  a  piece  of 
sod  land  and  plant  to  corn  the  first 
year  and  the  second  year  plant  to 
potatoes.  I  think  potatoes  are  one 
of  the  best  crops  to  precede  any  of 
the  small  fruits,  as  they  leave  the 
ground  in  good  condition. 

Prepare  the  ground  as  for  any  other 
hoed  crop,  by  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing thoroughly  and  smoothly  (by 
thorough  spading  and  hoeing  for  gar- 
den). For  fertilizer  I  prefer  stable 
manure  to  any  other  for  any  of  the 
small  fruits,  but  as  I  never  have 
enough  I  am  obliged  to  use  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  Stable  manure  is  best 
plowed  in,  while  I  prefer  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizer  distributing  along- 
side the  rows  and  cultivate  in  after 
plants  are  set. 

Everyone  must  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self in  regard  to  fertilizing,  but  there 
IS  no  danger  of  getting  the  ground 
too  rich.  T  mark  the  ground  with  a 
line  so  as  to  have  the  rr.ws  j)erfe«tly 
straight,  making  the  mws  four  feet 
apart.  Then  with  a  horse  and  plow 
furrow  the  ground  where  the  marks 
are,  going  twice  in  each  furrow  and 
your  rows  are  straight,  which  greatly 
facilitates    cultivating. 


In   setting,   take  a   bunch   of  plants 
on  the  left     arm,     having     the   roots 
moistened,  and  standing  with  one  foot 
on   each   side   of   the   row,   begin   set- 
ting, placing  the  plants  in  the  middle 
of  the  furrow  and  bringing  the  soil  up 
to  the  plants  with  the  feet,  and  there 
IS  no  need  of  any  hand  work  at  all. 
See  that  the  earth  is  well  firmed  about 
the   plant,   being   very   careful   not   to 
break  the  new  sprout  that  may  have 
started   to  grow.     If  you  are   setting 
your  own  plants,  dig  and  set  them  as 
ear  y  in  the  spring  as  you  can,  for  the 
earlier  this  is  done  the  better,  as  the 
plants  have  more  time  to  grow. 

Three  inches  is  deep  enough  to  cov- 
er the  plants,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
furrow  to  fill  up  with  the  cultivator 
Set   the    plants     about     eight    inches 
apart  in  the  row. 

After  you  have  finished  setting  the 
P'^",  go  over  it  with  pruning  shears 
and  basket,  and  cut  oflF  the  canes,  leav- 
ing them  about  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  ground.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  bought  your  plants,  this  will  not 
be  necessary,  as  they  are  always  ship- 
ped with  the  tops  cut  oflF,  but  in  that 
case  you  will  be  obliged  to  bend  the 
back  a  little  more  in  setting,  but  you 
will  not  be  obliged  to  go  over  them 
with  the  shears. 

Do  not  allow  more  than  two  plants 
to  grow  from  each  cane  set,  and  de- 
stroy all  others  on  the  part  that  you 
reserve  for  fruit.     If  you  want  plants, 
as  you  will  if  you  follow  this  method 
grow  them  by  themselves,  on  a  sepa- 
^^\^P'^<^^,^^^crved   for  that   purpose. 
.When    the    plants   are   a   foot   high 
nip  off  the  tops  so  they  will  send  out 
laterals  or  side  branches  and  grow  in 
the  form  of  a  bush  and  by  keeping  off 
all  other  sprouts  but  the  ones  reserved 
tor  fruiting,  the  nipped  canes  will,  by 
fall,  become  large  and  capable  of  pro- 
uucing   a    large    amount    of    fruit    the 
next  season.     There  will  be  plenty  of 
room    for    the    plants    to    branch    out 
and  make  fruiting  wood,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  large  and  fine. 

An  acre  of  ground  set  in  this  way 
takes  appro.ximately  16.000  plants.  Bv 
fall  you  vvill  have  25.000  or  30.000 
plants,  which,  treated  in  the  way  I 
have  advised,  will  he  capable  of  yield- 
ing a  large  and  full  crop  the  next  year 
after  setting.  This  is  no  theory  but 
an  actual  demonstrated  fact.  Imme- 
diately after  fruiting,  remove  the  old 
canes  that  have  borne  their  crop 

In  the  spring  of  the  .second  year, 
alow  only  enough  canes  to  grow  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ones  that  are  to 
truit  that  year  and  proceed  to  nip 
them    in    the    same   way.   keeping   the 


ground  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds 
at  all  times,  but  do  not  cultivate  dur- 
ing blossoming  time,  nor  until  fruit- 
ing IS  over  if  possible  to  avoid  it.  Con- 
tinue m  this  way  as  long  as  the  patch 
is  kept  to  fruit,  which,  with  me,  is  not 
profitable  after  the  third  year  fruited 
Jn   the  meanwhile  have  a   new  patch 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one 
Having    thoroughly    tried    out    this 
system  of  growing  red  raspberries"  I 
believe    it    to   be    the    best   and   most 
profitable  way  of  growing  them 

No  pruning  of  the  canes  is  done  at 
all,  other  than  to  cut  off  the  ends  of 
the  branches  that  may  have  been  win- 
ter  killed,  leaving  all  the  live  wood  on 
the  cane,  which,  if  the  ground  is  rich 
enough    IS  able   to  bear  all   the  fruit 
that    will    set    thereon.     The    average 
red    raspberry   field,    in    the    hands   of 
the  average  grower,  soon  becomes  a 
tangled  thicket  of  canes  and  grass  and 
disease,   and   the   fruit,   what   there   is 
of  it.   IS   small  and  inferior,  while   by 
the  method   I  have  given,  the  fruit  is 
of  hne  quality,  and  the  quantity  is  sat- 
isfactory  and    a    full    crop   is    secured 
the  next  year  after  setting,  the  same 
as  with  strawberries. 


tSteel  Fence  Posts 

are  to  be  driven.  Cost  one- 
half     the     price     of     wood 
posts.       Win     last     a     lif« 
time.       Plain,      barbed      or 
woven    wire    of    any    kind 
can   be     used.       Over     one 
million    posts    in    use.     Re- 
commendations    from      150 
steady   users.     Lar^e  Illus- 
trated   catalog:    sent    free; 
contains   much  valuable  In- 
formation about  fence  con- 
struction,   posts    and    their 
use.       Of    the    one    million 
posts  In  use,  I  never  knew 
a   man    to    return   to    wood 
posts  after  using  the  steel 
posts.     The  posts  are  rein- 
forced  at   the   grround   line 
with  a  vitrified  clay   collar 
which    protects    the    post 
and  gives  It  an  excellent 
surface   bearing  where  it 
Is   needed.  One   man   used 
10.000    posts.     By    driving 
the  posts  it  saves  the  la- 
bor of  digging  post  holes. 
They    are    flre-proof    and 
everlasting    in    every    re- 
spect.  The   greatest   farm 
fence  post  on  earth.     Our 
customers     say     so     and 
xco-     **»«y  know,  for  they  have 
used  them.     Write  to-day 
for  free  catalog. 

J.  H.  DO\^NS, 

12»8  Broadfray,  New  York  City. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

This  method  applies  equally  as  well 
in  the  garden  as  in  the  field,  for  if  you 
are  setting  fifty  or  a  hundred  plants 
for  family  use,  you  can  put  them  on  a 
small  area  and  get  more  and  better 
fruit  than  in  any  other  way,  and  have 
more  ground  left  for  other  products. 
The  method  of  setting  I  have  describ- 
ed is  the  best  I  have  ever  tried.  It 
is  recommended  by  some  to  set  the 
plants  with  a  spade,  but  one  man  can 
set  more  plants  in  a  day  by  this  meth- 
od than  two  can  with  spades. 

By  this  method  of  growing  you  can 
get  as  good  a  crop  the  next  year  after 
setting  as  any  subsequent  crop.  An 
acre  grown  in  this  way  should  yield 
from  two  to  three  thousand  quarts  or 
four  to  six  thousand  pints,  and,  at  the 
prevailing  price  here,  will  net  an  av- 
erage $250  per  acre.  Of  course,  the 
profits  depend  on  the  location,  mar- 
kets, etc. 

Regarding  varieties,  I  have  tried  or 
seen  tried  all  of  them.  The  most  pop- 
ular one  the  country  over  is  the  Cuth- 
bert,  but  it  has  never  done  very  well 
for  me.  Its  foliage  rusts  and  this 
makes  the  fruit  inferior,  and  it  is  not 
entirely  hardy.  The  best  and  most 
profitable  variety  I  have  tried  is  the 
King.  It  originated,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  in  Virginia.  It  has  proven 
with  me  to  be  the  hardiest,  most  vig- 
orous grower  and  most  productive  of 
all  the  red  varieties.  It  ripens  very 
early  and  makes  a  long  season,  lasting 
nearly  as  long  as  Cuthbert  and  fully 
ten  days  earlier.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  the  finest  color  of  any  of  the  reds, 
being  a  bright  crimson,  and  the  quali- 
ty suits  all  who  try  it." 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

If  you  are  going  to  set  out  a  straw- 
berry bed  this  spring,  the  first  step 
is  to  select  a  well  drained,  well  culti- 
vated piece  of  soil,  where  the  insect 
pests  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  the  previous  crop  acted  as 
a  weed  killer.  Have  it  reasonably 
level  so  as  not  to  lose  the  fertilizer 
too  rapidly,  and  it  may  slope  in  any 
direction — south  or  east  growing  a 
crop  a  few  days  earlier. 

Stable  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer, 
and  it  is  better  if  used  in  the  previous 
year's  crop.  However,  if  you  haven't 
such  a  plot,  get  the  manure  on  and 
turned  under  very  early  this  spring, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  setting 
your   plants   early. 

If  the  manure  is  put  on  this  spring, 
it  will  not  be  available  for  some  little 
time,  not  until  it  begins  to  decay,  and 
it's,  therefore,  well  to  use  a  little  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  give  the  plants  a 
good  start.  Use  a  good  grade,  about 
3.5  nitrogen;  8  phosphoric  acid;  9  pot- 
ash. Give  each  plant  a  good  handful 
of  the  fertilizer,  sprinkled  right  around 
and  over  it.  After  all  have  had  a  dose, 
with  a  broom,  shake  the  leaves  so  that 
the  fertilizer  will  fall  to  the  ground 
close  to  the  plant.  Then  hoe  it  well 
in.  Don't  be  too  strenuous,  as  the 
foliage  should  not  be  frayed  nor  the 
plants   loosened. 

You  want  to  have  your  plants  make 
a  heavy  growth  during  the  spring. 
go(id.  large  crowns,  because  in  the 
summer  their  vitality  goes  to  making 
plants,  in  the  fall  to  formation  of 
fruit  buds.  and.  after  a  dormant  win- 
ter, to  fruit  next  season.  Conse- 
quently, about  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gust, give  them  even  a  heavier  treat- 
ment of  fertilizer.  Be  careful  that  it's 
supplied  on  a  clear  day  and  that  it's 
well   shaken   off  the   foliage,  because. 
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Tht  Roller  Bearings 

The  SUCCESS  SPREADER 

Flrfit  choice  of  everybody  who  knows  spreaders.  In  use  at  nearly  all  A^icultural  CoUegea, 
Oovemment  Stations  and  p:xperlmenUl  Farms.  Used  at  all  Iowa  State  Ini'titutlon  (arms. 
The  only  roller-bearing  spreader.  Hecognlxed  as  being  a  horse  lighter  draft  than  others. 
Working  parts  strong  and  simple.  No  cog  wheel  gears.  Power  applied  direct  by  strong 
chain  drive.  It  cuts  In  half  the  time  and  Tabor  of  spreading  manure  and  doubles  manure 
▼alue.  Makes  It  possible  to  keep  up  soil's  fertility  with  home-produced  manure  alone,  no 
need  to  buy  commercial  fertllicers.  You  need  a  success  spreader.  It  will  make  moDey  for 
you— Is  doing  It  for  thousands  of  farmers.    Sueecas  B««k  Fr*«.    Write  for  U  to 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


you  know,  potash  will  burn  the  leaves. 
Hoe  the  bed  at  once  after  applying 
the  fertilizer. 

If  you  will  follow  these  instructions, 
keeping  the  bed  well  cultivated,  you 
will  have  the  finest  patch  you  ever 
laid  eyes  on. 

Just  one  word  more;  we  would  give 
them  a  third  dose  of  fertilizer  in  No- 
vember,   before    mulching. 


do  believe  in  it  reasonable  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  law  in  this  Congress. 


THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 
BILL. 


In  all  probability  this  country  will 
have  no  post  office  savings  banks  for 
some  years  to  come  at  any  rate.  As 
yet  public  opinion  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  in  favor  of  it,  and  there 
is  quite  a  strong  feeling  that  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  system  are  too 
many  and  apparent  to  give  those  who 


THE  GARDEN  IN  MARCH. 

Keep  on  transplanting  your  tomato 
and  egg  plants  so  as  to  have  strong, 
hardy,  well  rooted  plants  when  the 
time  comes  to  set  them  out. 

The  first  part  of  March  is  a  dull 
time  so  far  as  the  garden  is  concern- 
ed. 

If  you  haven't  already  patched  up 
the  fences,  cleared  away  all  the  rub- 
bish, and  got  thing  into  ship-shape, 
don't  lose  any  more  time  about  it. 
Unless  it's  done  now  it  won't  be  done 
all  summer,  and  you'll  waste  your 
time  and  temper  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  animals  out  of  the  garden  patch. 

The  manure  can  be  spread  now, 
while  there  is  still  frost  in  the  ground, 
if  you  prefer.  Use  cow  manure,  it's 
freer   from   weed    seeds. 


19  ready  to  mail.     It  will  be  sent  to  any  person  interested  in 
fruit-growing  on  receipt  of  7  cents  to  cover  postage.     The 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  represents  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
V  nurserymen's   literature — it  is   a  work  of   art  as  well  as  a 

catalogue  of  Stark  Nursery  products.  Within  its  covers  are  32  full-page  illustrations  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  representing  175  varieties,  done  in  four  colors,  and  exactly  reproducing 
nature.     84  pa^es  are  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices,  and  records. 

Stark  Delicious,  the  apple  that  has  revolutionized  orchard  planting  and  established  a 
new  standard  of  apple  values  (selling  at  $10.00  per  bushel  box  this  year);  Stark  King 
David,  another  apple  of  wondrous  quality  and  merit;  Stark  Kin^  Philip,  a  hardy  black 
grape  of  California  grape  quality,  and  dozens  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  horticultural 
world  are  fully  described,  illustrated,  and  priced. 

To  any  one  planting  one  tree  or  many,  of  fruits  or  ornamental,  this  book  it  of 
inestimable  value — a  horticultural  text-book — a  guide  to  proper  selection. 

Stark  trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  actual  planting  for  85  years — they  are  the 
yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  products  are  measured — they  are  the  first  choice  of 
this  country's  most  successful  orchardists.  The  success  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  tree  planted.  Stark  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  best.  Our  record 
<]i  85  years  of  successful  selling  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  tree  quality. 

Before  you  decide   to  buy,  send  7  cents  for  the  Stark 
Year  Book — do  it  today  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Stark    Bro's    Nurseries    and    Orchards    Co. 

Lock  Box  81 1  Louisiana,  Missouri 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Condnoted  by  Q«orgle  Mlddlcton  FUber 


THE  WELSH  FAIRIES. 

(Mildred  Howells  in  March  Century) 
We  are  the  little  people 

Who  dwell  in  hill  and  dale, 
Or  on  the  mountain  passes 

Where  clouds  go  drifting  pale. 

The   souls  of  them  that  perished 
Before  the  good  saints  came. 

We  died  in  pagan  darkness. 
But  innocent  of  blame. 

Yet  since  to  Christian  heaven 

Our  spirits  may  not  win, 
God    gave   us   this    fair  country 

We  loved  to  shelter  in. 

The  honest  folk  about  us 

Good  hap  and  gifts  we  bring, 

And  to  our  gold  harps'  music 
Joyous  we  dance  and  sing. 

But  in  our  hearts  lurks  sadness, 
For  on  the  Judgment  Day, 

We,  with  our  hills  and  valleys. 
Forever  pass  away. 

A  LENTEN  PRAYER. 

Turn  thou  us,  O  good  Lord,  and  so 
shall  we  be  turned.     Be  favourable.  O 
Lord,  Be  favourable   to     thy     people, 
Who  turn  to  thee  in  weeping,  fasting, 
J,"a  praying.     For  thou  art  a  merciful 
Lfod,  Full  of  compassion.  Long-suffer- 
ing, and  of  great  pity.     Thou  sparest 
when    we    deserve    punishment.     And 
in    thy   wrath    thinkest      upon    mercy 
Spare    thy   people,   good    Lord,    spare 
them.   And   let   not   thine   heritage   be 
brought    to    confusion.     Hear    us,    O 
Lord,  for  thy  mercy  is  great.  And  af- 
ter the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  look 
upon  us;  Through  the  merits  and  med- 
iation of  thy  blessed  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  A  WIFE 
ENDURE? 

This  is  the  day  of  woman.  She  has 
the  center  of  the  stage.  She  is  evolv- 
ing into  something  more  independent, 
more  individual.  Coincident  with  this 
evolution  is  the  increase  in  divorce- 
divorce  terminating  one  in  every 
twelve  marriages  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  decrees  being  granted  to 
wives.  What  has  led  to  this  rebellion, 
and  how  much  do  objectors  to  divorce 
thmk  a  woman  should  suffer  before 
she  does  rebel?  At  what  cost  of  self- 
respect  should  she  force  her  marriage 
w  ".success"?— Read  Everybody's 
Magazme  for  March,  for  the  rest  of 
the  article. 


WAYS   OF   SERVING   RICE. 

I  promised  in  last  number  I'd  print 
some   rice  recipes  this   mf»nth: 

Rice  Bread.— Take  a  pint  of  boiled 
or  steamed  rice  left  over  from  dinner, 
cover  with  water  over  night.  In  the 
morning  add  one  pint  of  wheat  flour, 
two  eggs  and  a  tcaspoonful  of  butter.' 
salt,  yeast  powder  and  milk  enonjrb  to 
make  it  the  consistency  of  custard. 
Bake  in  patty  pans. 

Rice  Oven  Bread.— One-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  rice  boiled  very  soft,  three- 
fourths    of  a   pound    of   wheat   flour. 


one  gill  of  yeast,  one  gill  of  milk  and 
a  little  salt.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Rice  and  Tomatoes.— Stew  in  a  pint 
of  water  seven  or  eight  large  toma- 
toes with  a  half  pound  of  bacon,  half 
an  onion  (cut  up)  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  until  tomatoes  are  nearly 
cooked.  Add  a  pint  of  rice  that  has 
been  thoroughly  washed  and  boil  or 
steam  until  the  rice  grains  are  soft. 
Stir  occasionally  with  a  fork  to  keep 
tomatoes  mixed.  Serve  either  plain 
or  with  gravy. 

Okra  Pillau.— One  quart  of  okra, 
one  pound  of  bacon,  half  an  onion.' 
Slice  the  bacon,  cut  up  the  okra  and 
onion  as  for  soup  and  fry  together 
until  light  brown.  Then  put  in  a  lit- 
tle over  a  quart  of  water  and  add  a 
pint  of  washed  rice.  Boil  or  steam 
all  together  until  the  rice  is  well  done. 
Stir  and  take  up  with  a  fork.  This 
will  please  our  friends  down  south. 

Rice  Egg  Balls— Boil  hard  five 
eggs,  remove  the  shells  and  put 
through  potato  ricer  or  a  sieve,  with 
an  equal  amount  of  boiled  rice.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 
Make  into  balls  and  dip  into  raw  egg; 
then  put  in  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep', 
hot  fat.  Drain  and  place  on  small 
pieces  of  buttered  toast  and  pour 
over  the  whole  melted  butter. 

Rice  Omelet.- Beat  separately  three 
eggs,  add  to  the  yolks  one-third  cup 
of  milk,  one-half  cup  of  rice,  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  butter,  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  lastly  the  whites.  Cook 
over  a  gentle  fire. 

Fried  Rice.— A  cup  of  cold  rice  heat- 
ed in  milk  or  water.  While  warm 
stir  in  two  eggs  and  a  piece  of  butter. 
Make  into  small  cakes,  roll  alternate- 
ly in  cracker  crumbs  and  whites  of 
eggs  or  butter,  and  fry  in  deep,  hot 
fat. 

Rice  and  Toasted  Cheese.— Cut 
squares  of  cold  boiled  rice  and  fry  in 
butter  until  a  rich  brown.  Cut  cheese 
into  squares  about  half  as  large,  hold 
on  a  fork  to  the  f^re,  and  when  soften- 
ed place  quickly  on  the  square  of  fried 
rice. 

Fruit  Croquettes.— Cup  of  boiled 
nee.  half  cup  of  flour,  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder;  moisten  and  thor- 
oughly mix  with  a  beaten  egg  and 
milk  enough  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
biscuit  dough.  Grease  a  plate  and 
on  It  put  a  large  spoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture spreading  it  to  a  half  inch  in 
thickness.  Upon  this  put  any  fresh 
fruit,  such  as  sliced  apples,  peaches 
pears,  cherries,  blueberries  or  any 
kind  of  cooked  fruit;  bring  over  the 
edges  and  pinch  together.  Lift  on  a 
ladle  and  roll  alternately  in  egg  and 
crumbs,  then  drop  in  deep,  hot  fat 
and  fry.  Serve  with  powdered  sugar 
and   cream. 

Rice  Fritters.— One  cup  of  boiled 
rice,  one  cup  flour,  one  cup  milk,  three 
eggs,  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg 
Place  teaspoonful  of  lard  in  the  skil- 
let, drop  into  it  the  mixture,  being 
careful  to  keep  each  separate.  Turn 
with  a  griddle-cnke  sli«»vel  and  serve 
with   maple   synip. 

Rice  Snowballs— One     cup    of    rice 
boiled    and    conkd;      whites    nf    three 
eggs;    three    spoonfuls    of     sugar    and 
ope    teaspoonful    of     melted     butter; 


mix  thoroughly  and  form  into  balls 
Set  onto  a  flat,  low  dish,  place  in  the 
oven  and  bake  without  browning 
about  ten  minutes.  Pour  over  this 
whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  dry,  to 
which  three  teaspoonfuls  of  pulver- 
ized sugar  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  extract  are  added.  Set  in  a 
cold  oven  to  just  dry  and  not  brown 
and    serve   with   whipped   cream. 

Custard  Pudding.— Mix  together  one 
cup  of  cooked  rice,  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  small  cup  of  sugar,  a  pinch 
^i  salt  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 
Add  two  cups  of  milk,  let  it  get  hot 
on  top  of  the  stove,  then  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  firm.  Make  a  me- 
ringue with  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar 
and  spread  over  the  top;  brown  in  the 
oven. 

Rice  Waffles.— One  cup  of  cold  boil- 
ed rice,  pressed  through  a  sieve.  One 
cup  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  teaspoonful 
and  a  half  of  baking  powder,  two  eggs, 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter  and 
sweet  milk  enough  to  bind.  First  rub 
the  butter  into  the  sugar,  sift  togeth- 
er flour,  salt  and  baking  powder;  add 
to  the  sugar  and  butter;  then  add  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  the  rice;  thin  this 
with  milk  to  the  consistency  of  cake 
batter,  fold  into  it  the  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Have  the  waflfle  irons 
hot  and  carefully  greased;  fill  two- 
thirds  full,  close  and  turn  when 
brown. 

Rice  Pudding  Without  Eggs.— Put 
into  a  well-buttered  pan  half  a  pound 
of  rice,  well  washed;  pour  over  it 
three  pints  of  cold  milk,  sweeten  and 


UDIES  WANTED 


—TO  PU  R 
CHASE 
their  r  r  o- 

ceries,  soaps,  etc.,  by  our  Factory-to-Farnilv 
plan.  We  (five  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  premiums 
^.^.^'■^.■'•°  'nakinjf  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  of 
FIVE  EXTRA  CERTIFICATES  to  -secrrtarie; 
ofClubs-of-ten.  Write  for  free  cataloeue.  Pao- 
''°'^»h   Premium  Co.,  51a  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Syrk. 


Just  Six  Minutes 

J?  .!"'«»*»  a  Tubful! 

run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  It 
J*«kes  clothes  spotlessly  clean     n 
double-<juick  time.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravltj 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Don't  send  money.      , 
If  you  are  responsible, 
you  can  try  It  first.    Let 
us  pay  the  freijrht.    See 
^e  wonders  It  performs. 
Thousands  belngr  used. 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  telling 
now  It  saves  work  ^ 

and  worry  #  Sold  on  little  paytnenTT     Writw  fo# 

Ino'J^f  ^'T,  r'"",  ?°°^  K>d.r  All  cousin* 
ence  shonl,!  he  addressed  to  1900  Wash«rCo. 
*»5      H«nry  St.,  Bln«h«mtoa,  H.  Y.    IfToS 

f^**  ^c'i/*"**^*,!.  *<*^,'"«''*  Canadian  1900  Washer 
Co.,  .355  Yonpe  ht..  Toronto.  Canada. 

IWV  Broa.lway.  ^t.w  York  City;  and  ni3  JTIatba^ 
tiiuke  Hhipnienu  from  oar  w^retioaaea  in  K*BMa  olt« 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

flavor  to  taste;  put  a  little  butter  and 
nutnjcK  over  the  top.  Hake  two  and 
one-half  hours  in  a  slow  oven. 

Chocolate  Rice  Pudding.  —  One 
quart  of  sweet  milk,  three  ounces 
grated  chocolate,  one  cup  of  boiled 
nee,  warm,  one  cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of 
four  eggs  Scald  together  the  milk 
and  chocolate,  let  them  cool,  then  add 
to  the  rice  with  the  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  bake.  When  done,  spread  the 
well-beaten  whites  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  over  the  top  and 
brown.     Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Rice  Pie.— With  good  paste  line  a 
deep  pie  pan,  boil  a  half  cup  of  rice 
in  half  a  pmt  of  milk  and  water  until 

^57,  ^P/^'  ^"^  ^^^  through  a  sieve; 
add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  three  beaten 
eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  cup  of  su- 

^^"i-  t.^.^"'"  '"^°  ^'^^  paste-lined  tins 
and    bake   twenty  minutes. 

Rich   Orange  or  Lemon   Pie.— Cup 

sugar  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  butter,  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
boiled  rice  mashed  fine,  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  one  orange  or  lemon; 
beat  all  together,  pour  into  lined  pie 
pan  and  bake.  When  done,  spread 
with  meringue  of  whites  and  sugar, 
and  brown  . 


SOME  GOOD  BUNS. 

Weisbaden  Buns— Scald  one  pint  of 
rnilk;  when  cool,  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls   of   sugar,    one      tablespoonful    of 
butter,    one    heaping      teaspoonful    of 
sa  t,    one   cupful    of   water,   one    yeast 
cake,  flour  to  make  a  soft,  firm  dough. 
Let    rise    in    a      warm     place.     When 
light,  turn  out  on  floured  board.     Do 
not   knead;    roll    lightly   with   rolling- 
pin  in  a  sheet  an  inch  thick,  cut  with 
biscuit-cutter      and    let    rise.       When 
light,    bake,    and    when      nearly    done 
wash  over  top  with  the  following:  The 
white  of  one   egg,  one     teaspoon     of 
milk,   two     tablespoonfuls     of   sugar, 
three    drops    of    vanilla.       Have    one- 

yx}^  i5"P^"'  °^  chopped  nut  meats. 
Wash  tops  of  buns,  sprinkle  nut 
meats  over  and  set  back  in  oven  a  few 
minutes. 

Spice  Buns — One  cupful  of  warm 
water,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  a  piece  of  lard  or  good  dripping 
size  of  an  egg,  one  compressed  yeast 
cake.  Mi.x  in  flour  to  make  a  soft 
sponge;  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 
If  wanted  for  breakfast,  this  part 
must  be  mixed  at  noon  the  day  be- 
fore. At  night  add  one  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  teasooonful  of  soda,  one 
cupful  of  currants,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful   of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  a  dash 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Bemarkshl*    Dlsooverj    That    Gnti 

Sown  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 

FiTe  Per  Cent. 

A  Irts  TriftI  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Zt9Tj- 

ons  Who  Writes. 

▲.  L.  Rice,  a  promlneDt  niaDufacturer  of 
Adams,  M.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
maklDg  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  tt  PowdrpalDt.  It  comes  Id  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  Is  required  Is 
oold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  oue-fourtb  as 
much. 

^  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rfce,  Maniifr,  47  North 
Bl.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 

SS£m?''w&U  to!iay.''°"  ""^  ••^'  •  "^  """' 


•f  cloves.  Add  flour  t..  make  in  a 
irm  dough,  let  rise  over  night;  in 
the  morninjr  make  into  shape  and  let 
rise  about  twenty  minutes.  Bake,  and 
just  before  taking  from  oven  wash 
over  with  raw  egg.— "Receipts  Tried 
and  Approved,"  in  The  Ladies  World 
for   February. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  FIRELESS 
COOKER? 

If  all  housekeepers   thoroughly  un- 
derstood   the    merits    of    the    tireless 
cooker,  they  would  no  more  be  with- 
out   one    than    they    would    without  a 
sewing   machine   or   a    cooking   stove 
borne   one   has   said   that   they   should 
not   have   been   called   fireless   cooker 
as   the    name   is   calculated   to   inspire 
mistrust      Heat    retainer    would    have 
been  a  better  appellation,  as  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  cook  is  the  re- 
taining of  the  heat  by  perfect  insula- 
tion after  the  food  has  been  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  on  the  stove,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  roasting  attach- 
ment, the  heat  is  furnished  by  the  use 
of  two  hot  radiators,  one  of  which  is 
placed   under   the    pail   and   the   other 
on  the  rack  inside  the  pail. 

By  the  use  of  the  fireless  cooker 
the  housekeeper  can  start  her  meat 
\-egetables,  soup,  etc.,  to  boiling  oti 
the  coal  or  flame  stove  while  she  is 
preparing  breakfast  and  transfer  them 
still  boihng,  to  the  cooker  to  be  fin- 
ished. It  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  the  most  perfect  and  health- 
ful way  of  cooking  meats,  cereals, 
and  all  articles  of  food  which  re- 
quire long,  slow  heat,  and  its  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  pot  pies,  stews, 
puddings,  etc.,  are  almost  innumer- 
able. 

It  not  only  saves  fuel,  time  and  la- 
bor, but  by  rendering  cheap  cuts  of 
meat  palatable  and  nutritious  it  will 
also  be  found  an  actual  saving  in 
meat  bills  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Imagine  on  a  hot  day  having  the 
dinner  all  packed  away  in  the  fireless 
cooker,  the  kitchen  cool  and  straight 
and  the  busy  housewife  with  the 
much  coveted  time  for  sewing  or 
reading.  Yet  this  is  no  fairy  tale,  but 
the  actual  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  kitchen  where  the  fireless  cooker 
is  used.  No  running  back  and  forth 
t^  keep  up  the  fires,  no  ashes  or  dirt, 
no  smoked  utensils  to  wash;  the  fireless 
cooker  works  the  same  night  and  day 
and  does  its  work  more  perfectly  than 
an  ordinary  stove. 

The  editor  used  one  all  last  sum- 
mer and  would  positively  not  try  to 
get  along  without  it.  This  is  one  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
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REPRESENT  COSMOPOLITAN 

offer   our    repreNentativen    not    only    biK 
ea«h    coninil««i„nH    and     other    iSJnuif 

teed  "^-r*    •^**i»"«»»».    liberal    S^arw-' 
teed    Salary,    a*    well.      Send    to-day    for 

KarainK    thi«    bifc    money    makhiK    nlnn 

r«-H't^**"**^. "*«'"'■*"«'»*•  Room  367 
Cob.,  z  Diiane  Street,  New  York  Cit^ 


Have  You  Heard  About 
the  Welkom  Warmer? 

SoJ^^at-^Brtir'*  -b-tltnte   for  tii 

.nToJy^t  o'u^nci?.^^^^=    "^^^^^    '°- 

NO  WATER  TO  HEAT 
NO  RUBBER  TO  ROT 

pSu'Jnf  "'^  ^^^  ^°  ^""-^^  *"<!  ««ald  the 

The  WKLKO.M  WARMER  is  made  of 

»^.v    the   lighting  and  insertion  of  a  oa- 

Wf  .,V}^  *»<'orle«ii  fuel  generating  a  heat 
of    uniform     temperature     which     lasts 

»h2  K  I^  ^^  curved  to  fit  any  portion  of 
the  body  and  when  in  use  is  placed  fn 
a  bag  to  modify  the  heat  and  held  n 
place  by  means  of  a  belt  allowing  thS 
wearer  to   move  about  at  will 

M^n  ^i*"*"  *'"'*'  the  WELKOM  WAR- 
MER has  no  equal  as  it  can  be  pat  into 
aetlon  InMantly.  thus  avoiding  heating 
boll  *""*  waiting  for  the  kettle  tS 
Complete     outfit     including    Warmer 

nrfn«^^'H*'°'^  ^"^  ^^  *"b^«  ^^  fuelTent 
^l^?L^^  ^^  ^"y  P^*"*  of  the  United 
States  upon  receipt  of  «2.00. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet. 

WELKOM    WARMER    MFG.    CO., 

Dept.  29,   108  Fnlton   Street,   New   York. 


«« 


•• 


$5.00  per  hundred  pounds,  freight  pre- 
P^'^  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 

Vye  are  striving  to  get  our  popular 
variety,   Japan    rice   raised    in   Texas, 

M?*^-^  j°  ^^^  Consumer  at  a  price  that 
will  induce  a  greater  consumption  of 
rice.  AH  food  products  are  high,  rice 
IS   low.     Moral:   "Eat   Rice." 

If  100  lbs.  is  too  much  for  you  club 
with  your   neighbors.     Write  us,  and 
enclose    P.     O.     or     Express     Order, 
bend  for  Cook  Book,  "Many  Ways  of 
Cooking  Rice."         Address, 
TEXAS-LOUISIANA  RICE  FARM- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 
A.  E.  Groves,  Sec'y. 
Houston.   Texas. 


IN   THE    APRIL   CENTURY 

Miss  Sinclair's  "The  Creators."  run- 
ninp   serially    in    The    Century,   is    re- 
yenling    itself    as    a      penetrating   and 
lively  story  of  various  groups  of  Lon- 
don writers  in  prose  and  verse,  whose 
love  afTairs  give  the  author  opportuni- 
ty   to    consider    marriage    in    its    rela- 
tionship to  literary  occupations.  Three 
of  the  short  stories  of  the   April  num- 
ber—'The    TTorsiness    of    Hutch  "    bv 
Kenneth    Brown;    "The    ^Tartins.""    by 
F.velvn  Van   Burcn;  and  "Clothes  and 
the   ^ran."  by   Edith    Rickert— arc  dis- 
tinctly   humorous.        Caroline    .Abbott 
Stanley,    author     of   "Order   No.    it." 
has    written    in    "A    Daughter   of    the 
South."    a    serious    short    story    inter- 
pretative   of   Southern    life    and    char- 
acter. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machin* 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
I?  'styles.  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVESTER 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  row«  with  one 
horse  Agfa  wanted.  Write  for  catalor 
Box  22,  n.  I.  Beaaett  &  Co.,  Westerville,  Okio. 


f  MAe  the  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

^^^  Amd  I  CM  prov«  It.      Focty.«T«   y««n  >m  I 

•  commenccil  tellinf  Kales  to  tha  utct  kMaa 
hini  have  a  free  trial  and  never  aakiav  •  cmi 
ia  return  until  he  had  iouad  thai  mj  m^U 
ws  eiictly  as  represented.  1  hare  tmt- 
ented  the  only  reliable  PiTLBSS  STOCK 
SCALE,  complete  with  steel  frame.  c*m. 
pound  beam  and  l«am  bo»  without  utM 
charge,  sold  at  a  lair  price.  Mt  scale  to 
not  cheapest,  but  BEST.     I  wlU  sesd  nm 

-  Jri '"!?"""•>■•   •  'c"'*   ••  •Ppro*al    •• 
Y  ixmk,      Reasons  for  Ownin*  a  ScaU"  ii  •>.. 

IM  O  St.   BuaeaAMTOM.  N.  t. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Condaeted  by  0«orgle  Mlddleton  Fisher 


THE  WELSH  FAIRIES. 

(Mildred  Howells  in  March  Century) 
We  are  the  little  people 

Who  dwell  in  hill  and  dale, 
Or  on  the  mountain  passes 

Where  clouds  go  drifting  pale. 

The   souls  of  them  that  perished 
Before  the  good  saints  came, 

We  died  m  pagan  darkness, 
But  innocent  of  blame. 

Yet  since  to  Christian  heaven 

Our  spirits  may  not  win, 
God   gave   us   this   fair  country 

We  loved  to  shelter  in. 

The  honest  folk  about  us 

Good  hap  and  gifts  we  bring, 

And  to  our  gold  harps'  music 
Joyous  we  dance  and  sing. 

But  in  our  hearts  lurks  sadness, 
ixr         o"  the  Judgment  Day. 
We,  with  our  hills  and  valleys. 
Forever  pass  away. 

A  LENTEN  PRAYER. 

Turn  thou  us,  O  good  Lord,  and  so 
1      \  ^1?  ^  turned.     Be  favourable,  O 
Lord,  Be  favourable  to     thy     people, 
Who  turn  to  thee  in  weeping,  fasting, 
and  praying      For  thou  art  a  merciful 
Uod,  l^uU  of  compassion,  Long-suflFer- 
ing,  and  of  great  pity.     Thou  sparest 
when    we    deserve    punishment.     And 
in    thy   wrath    thinkest     upon    mercy 
bpare    thy   people,   good    Lord,   spare 
them,   And   let   not   thine   heritage   be 
brought    to    confusion.     Hear    us,    Q 
Lord    for  thy  mercy  is  great.  And  af- 
ter the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  look 
upon  us:  Through  the  merits  and  med- 
iation of  thy  blessed  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  A  WIFE 
ENDURE? 

This  is  the  day  of  woman.     She  has 
the  center  of  the  stage.     She  is  evolv- 
ing into  something  more  independent 
more  individual.     Coincident  with  this 
evolution  is  the  increase  in  divorce- 
divorce    terminating     one      in      every 
twelve  marriages  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  decrees  being  granted  to 
wives.     What  has  led  to  this  rebellion, 
and  how  much  do  objectors  to  divorce 
think   a   woman    should    suflFer   before 
she  does  rebel?    At  what  cost  of  self- 
respect  should  she  force  her  marriage 
to        "success"?— Read      Everybody's 
Magazine   for  March,  for  the  rest  of 
the  article. 


WAYS   OF   SERVING   RICE. 

I  promised  in  last  number  I'd  print 
some  rice  recipes  this  month: 

Rice  Bread.— Take  a  pint  of  boiled 
or  steamed  nee  left  over  from  dinner 
cover  with  water  over  night.  In  the 
morning  add  one  pint  of  wheat  flour, 
two  eggs  and  a  teaspof„iful  of  butter, 
salt  yea^t  powder  and  milk  enough  to 
make  It  the  cn^i^ten,  v  of  custard 
nake  m  patty  pan- 
Rice  Oven  Bread.— One-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  rice  boile.l  very  soft,  three- 
tourths    of   a    pound    of    wheat   flour. 


one  gill  of  yeast,  one  gill  of  milk  and 
a  little  salt.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Rice  and  Tomatoes.— Stew  in  a  pint 
of  water  seven  or  eight  large  toma- 
toes with  a  half  pound  of  bacon,  half 
an  onion  (cut  up)  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  until  tomatoes  are  nearly 
cooked.  Add  a  pint  of  rice  that  has 
been  thoroughly  washed  and  boil  or 
steam  until  the  rice  grains  are  soft. 
Stir  occasionally  with  a  fork  to  keep 
tomatoes  mixed.  Serve  either  plain 
or  with  gravy. 

Okra  Pillau.— One  quart  of  okra 
one  pound  of  bacon,  half  an  onion. 
Slice  the  bacon,  cut  up  the  okra  and 
onion  as  for  soup  and  fry  together 
until  light  brown.  Then  put  in  a  lit- 
tle over  a  quart  of  water  and  add  a 
pmt  of  washed  rice.  Boil  or  steam 
all  together  until  the  rice  is  well  done. 
Stir  and  take  up  with  a  fork.  This 
will  please  our  friends  down  south. 

Rice  Egg  Balls— Boil  hard  five 
eggs,  remove  the  shells  and  put 
through  potato  ricer  or  a  sieve,  with 
an  equal  amount  of  boiled  rice.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  butter. 
Make  into  balls  and  dip  into  raw  tgg; 
then  put  in  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep', 
hot  fat.  Drain  and  place  on  small 
pieces  of  buttered  toast  and  pour 
over  the  whole  melted  butter. 

Rice  Omelet.— Beat  separately  three 
eggs,  add  to  the  yolks  one-third  cup 
of  milk,  one-half  cup  of  rice,  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  butter,  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  lastly  the  whites.  Cook 
over  a  gentle  fire. 

Fried  Rice. — A  cup  of  cold  rice  heat- 
ed in  milk  or  water.  While  warm 
stir  in  two  eggs  and  a  piece  of  butter. 
Make  into  small  cakes,  roll  alternate- 
ly in  cracker  crumbs  and  whites  of 
eggs  or  butter,  and  fry  in  deep,  hot 
J  ci  r. 

Rice  and  Toasted  Cheese.—Cut 
squares  of  cold  boiled  rice  and  fry  in 
butter  until  a  rich  brown.  Cut  cheese 
into  squares  about  half  as  large,  hold 
on  a  fork  to  the  fire,  and  when  soften- 
ed place  quickly  on  the  square  of  fried 
rice. 

•  ^^,»*  Croquettes.— Cup  of  boiled 
nee.  half  cup  of  flour,  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder;  moisten  and  thor- 
ntighly  mix  with  a  beaten  egg  and 
milk  enough  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
biscuit  dough.  Grease  a  plate  and 
on  It  put  a  large  spoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture spreading  it  to  a  half  inch  in 
thickness.  Upon  this  put  any  fresh 
fruit,  such  as  sliced  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  blueberries  or  any 
kind  of  cooked  fruit:  bring  over  the 
edges  and  pinch  together.  Lift  on  a 
ladle  and  roll  alternately  in  egg  and 
crumbs,  then  drop  in  deep,  hot  fat 
and  fry.  Serve  with  powdered  sugar 
and  cream. 

Rice  Fritters.— One  cup  of  boiled 
rice,  one  cup  flonr.  one  cup  milk,  three 
eggs,  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg; 
Place  teaspoonful  of  lard  in  the  skil- 
let, drop  into  it  the  mixture,  being 
careful  to  keep  earh  separate.  Turn 
with  a  gri(Mle-cake  vhoyel  an<l  serve 
with   maple   syrup. 

Rice  Snowballs — One    cup    of    rice 
boiled    and    cooled;      whites    of    three 
eggs;    three    spoonfuls    of     sugar   and 
one    teaspoonful    of     melted     butter; 


mix  thoroughly  and  form  into  balls 
Set  onto  a  flat,  low  dish,  place  in  the 
oven  and  bake  without  browning 
about  ten  minutes.  Pour  over  this 
whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  dry,  to 
which  three  teaspoonfuls  of  pulver- 
ized sugar  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  extract  are  added.  Set  in  a 
cold  oven  to  just  dry  and  not  brown 
and   serve   with   whipped   cream. 

Custard  Pudding.— Mix  together  one 
cup  of  cooked  rice,  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  small  cup  of  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 
Add  two  cups  of  milk,  let  it  get  hot 
on  top  of  the  stove,  then  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  firm.  Make  a  me- 
ringue with  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar 
and  spread  over  the  top;  brown  in  the 
oven. 

Rice  Waffles.— One  cup  of  cold  boil- 
ed rice,  pressed  through  a  sieve.  One 
cup  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  teaspoonful 
and  a  half  of  baking  powder,  two  eggs 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter  and 
sweet  milk  enough  to  bind.  First  rub 
the  butter  into  the  sugar,  sift  togeth- 
er flour,  salt  and  baking  powder;  add 
to  the  sugar  and  butter;  then  add  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  the  rice;  thin  this 
with  milk  to  the  consistency  of  cake 
batter,  fold  into  it  the  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Have  the  waffle  irons 
hot  and  carefully  greased;  fill  two- 
thirds  full,  close  and  turn  when 
brown. 

Rice  Pudding  Without  Eggs.— Put 
into  a  well-buttered  pan  half  a  pound 
of  rice,  well  washed;  pour  over  it 
three  pints  of  cold  milk,  sweeten  and 


UDIES  WANTED 


—TO  PU  R 
CHASE 
their  r  r  o- 

cenes  soap.s,  etc..  by  our  Factory-to-Family 
plan.  We  jfive  you  full  value  for  your  money 
■nd  in  addition  the  same  value  in  premiums 
iji1r5''^v'4!^  .'"^V"^  '^  SPKCIAI,  OFFER  of 
rn,\^Vi^^  CERTIFICATES  to  secret.rte. 
ofClubs^f-ten.     Write  for  free  catalogue.     Pao- 

^^    N  Y  "'""   ^°'  ^"  ^*-  *""'^*  ^^"  ^y^*- 


Just  Six  Minutes 

Ti?,!^««haTubful! 

run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
J!,  K^*  ''^?^P^»  spotlessly  clean     n 

double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900Gravlt 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

I)ont  send  money.      . 
If  you  are  responsible, 
you  can  try  it  first.    Let 
us  pay  the  freijjrht.    See 
^le  wonders  it  performs. 
Thousands  beingr  used 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
el* of  letters  telling 
now  It  saves  work  ^ 

and  worry  #  Sold  on  little  paytnenT?.    Write  for 

lnS»?*'°,'^,  .'^'■",  ?°°^  *«'»y-    All  corresSjn* 
enee  should  be  addressed  to  1900  Wash«r  Co^ 

nv-  .«  f?*"*^,  »*..  Bln«h«mto«.  H.  Y.    If  yoS 

r'o    Q«  v*"*"^*.-,  *'^,^,'^«''*  Canadian  19U0  Washer 
Co.,  355  Yongre  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 

Me     Unvklyn;  «n.l  In  all  prlnolpal  cltii^     We  allw 
n.iike  Huipruonu  from  oar  witrolioaaM  ia  £Lja«*  Cit v 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

flavor  to  taste;  put  a  little  butter  and 
nutmcK  over  tin-  top.  Bake  tw..  and 
one-half  hours  in  a  slow  oven. 

Chocolate  Rice  Pudding.  —  One 
quart  of  sweet  milk,  three  ounces 
grated  chocolate,  one  cup  of  boiled 
rice,  warm,  one  cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of 
foiir  eggs  Scald  together  the  milk 
and  chocolate,  let  them  cool,  then  add 
to  the  rice  with  the  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  bake.  When  done,  spread  the 
well-beaten  whites  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  over  the  top  and 
brown.     Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Rice  Pie.— With  good  paste  line  a 
peep  pie  pan,  boil  a  half  cup  of  rice 
in  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  water  until 

""57,  ^P/*'  """^  '■"^  through  a  sieve; 
add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  three  beaten 
eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  cup  of  su- 
&^^-  ,  Pour  »"to  the  paste-lined  tins 
and   bake  twenty  minutes. 

Rich  Orange  or  Lemon  Pie.— Cup 
sugar  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  butter,  three  teaspoonfuls 
ot  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
boiled  rice  mashed  line,  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  one  orange  or  lemon; 
beat  all  together,  pour  into  lined  pie 
pan  and  bake.  When  done,  spread 
with  meringue  of  whites  and  sugar, 
and  brown  . 


irm  douKh.  let  rise  over  night;  in 
the  mormnjr  make  into  shape  and  let 
rise  about  twenty  minutes.  Bake,  and 

.vt.  .u'^  ^""^'"^  ^'■"'"  ^^'<^»  wash 
over  with   raw  egj?.— 'Receipts  Tried 

f       ^PP''«v^^."  i»  The  Ladies  World 
tor   rebruary. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  FIRELESS 
COOKER? 


SOME  GOOD  BUNS. 

Weisbaden  Buns— Scald  one  pint  of 
milk;  when  cool,  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls   of    sugar,    one     tablespoonful    of 
butter,    one    heaping      teaspoonful    of 
sa  t.   one   cupful    of   water,   one   yeast 
cake,  flour  to  make  a  soft,  firm  dough. 
Let    rise    in    a      warm     place.     When 
light,  turn  out  on  floured  board      Do 
not   knead;    roll    lightly   with    rolling- 
pin  in  a  sheet  an  inch  thick,  cut  with 
biscuit-cutter      and    let    rise.       When 
light,    bake,    and    when      nearly    done 
wash  over  top  with  the  following:  The 
white  of  one   egg,  one     teaspoon     of 
milk,   two     tablespoonfuls     of   sugar, 
three    drops    of    vanilla.       Have    one- 
^x}^   c"pf"J    of     chopped     nut   meats. 
Wash    tops    of      buns,      sprinkle    nut 
meats  over  and  set  back  in  oven  a  few 
minutes. 

Spice  Buns — One  cupful  of  warm 
water,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  a  piece  of  lard  or  good  dripping 
size  of  an  egg,  one  compressed  yeast 
cake.  Mix  in  flour  to  make  a  soft 
sponge;  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  rise 
li  wanted  for  breakfast,  this  part 
must  be  mixed  at  noon  the  day  be- 
fore. At  night  add  one  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  teasDOonful  of  soda,  one 
cupful  of  currants,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful   of  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  a  dash 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Eemarkabl«    Disooyerj    That    Cnts 

Down  tko  Cott  of  Paint  Seventy- 

FiTo  Per  Cent. 

A  Vrto  TrUI  Faokag*  ii  Mallad  to  ZTtrj- 

on*  Who  WriUt. 

▲.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams.  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  ttie  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
formof  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  is 
oold  wtter  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Ore 
proof  and  a.s  durable  as  oil  paint.  Jt  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  oue-fourtb  as 
much. 

^  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r  ,  47  North 
Ht..  Adams,  N.  Y..  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  packaxe,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 


If  all  housekeepers   thoroughly  un- 
derstood   the    merits    of    the    tireless 
cooker,  they  would  no  more  be  with- 
out   one    than    they    would    without  a 
sewing  machine   or   a   cooking   stove 
bome   one   has  said   that  they  should 
not   have   been   called   fireless  cooker 
as   the   name   is   calculated   to   inspire 
mistrust      Heat    retainer    would    have 
been  a  better  appellation,  as  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  cook  is  the  re- 
taining of  the  heat  by  perfect  insula- 
tion after  the  food  has  been  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  on  the  stove,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  roasting  attach- 
ment, the  heat  is  furnished  by  the  use 
of  two  hot  radiators,  one  of  which  is 
placed   under   the   pail   and   the   other 
on  the  rack  inside  the  pail. 

By  the  use  of  the  fireless  cooker 
the  housekeeper  can  start  her  meat 
vegetables,  soup,  etc.,  to  boiling  on 
the  coal  or  flame  stove  while  she  is 
preparing  breakfast  and  transfer  them 
still  boiling,  to  the  cooker  to  be  fin- 
ished. It  IS  now  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  the  most  perfect  and  health- 
tu!  way  of  cooking  meats,  cereals, 
and  all  articles  of  food  which  re- 
quire long,  slow  heat,  and  its  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  pot  pies,  stews, 
puddings,  etc.,  are  almost  innumer- 
able. 

It  not  only  saves  fuel,  time  and  la- 
bor, but  by  rendering  cheap  cuts  of 
meat  palatable  and  nutritious  it  will 
also  be  found  an  actual  saving  in 
meat  bills  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Imagine  on  a  hot  day  having  the 
dinner  all  packed  away  in  the  fireless 
cooker,  the  kitchen  cool  and  straight 
and  the  busy  housewife  with  the 
much  coveted  time  for  sewing  or 
reading.  Yet  this  is  no  fairy  tale,  but 
the  actual  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  kitchen  where  the  fireless  cooker 
IS  used.  No  running  back  and  forth 
t*-  keep  up  the  fires,  no  ashes  or  dirt, 
no  smoked  utensils  to  wash;  the  fireless 
cooker  works  the  same  night  and  day 
and  does  its  work  more  perfectly  than 
an   ordinary  stove. 

The  editor  used  one  all  last  sum- 
mer and  would  positively  not  try  to 
get  along  without  it.  This  is  one  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

IN   THE   APRIL   CENTURY 

Miss  Sinclair's  "The  Creators."  run- 
ning  serially   in    The    Centurv.   is    re- 
vealing   itself   as    a      penetrating   and 
lively  story  of  various  groups  of  Lon- 
don writers  in  prose  and  verse,  whose 
love  affairs  give  the  author  opportuni- 
ty   to    consider    marriage    in    its    rela- 
tionship to  literary  occupations.  Three 
of  the  short  stories  of  the  .April  num- 
ber—"The    Horsiness    of    TTutch "    by 
Kenneth    Brown;    "The    ^Tart^ns;•    by 
Kvclvn  Van   Buren;  and  "Clothes  and 
the   Man."  by  Edith   Rickert— are  dis- 
tinctly   humorous.        Caroline    Abbott 
Stanley,    author     of   "Order   No.    tt." 
has    written    in    "A    Daughter   of   the 
South,"    a    serious    short    story    inter- 
pretative  of  Southern   life   and   char- 
acter. 
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REPRESENT  COSMOPOLITAN 

offer   our    representativen    not    only   biK 

lyid  ^-1  *    *»^'*P"»n«».    liberal    Guaran. 
teed    Salary,   an    well.     Send   to-dav   for 

KuriiinK    this    blK    money    niakhiir    nlan 

A7\Vl  "*^'*'^*'"''  <;Osmopolitan*i411g: 

V^i^r «^K*»<-^  »«P«i-<nient,   Room  867 
Con.,  i  Duane  Street,  New  York  City/ 


Have  You  Heard  About 
the  Welkom  Wanner? 

Hot   Water  Bottle. 

NO  WATER  TO  HEAT 
NO  RUBBER  TO  ROT 

iluent.  ^^^  ^""^  ^"^  ^""'^^  ^"<^  «^^'<i  the 
r«Zo?   WELKOM  WARMER  is   made  of 

nL  t-.^i^^^l"?  ^"<*  insertion  of  a  pa- 
Ie7«  and  «'i?«Vi^  "2*^  ^  blaaeiea.,  .mokL 
of  .,n7?nr™  'I*""  '"®'  grenerating  a  heat 
or  uniform  temperature  which  la«?ts 
I7^f  ^''"'•f  at  a  cost  of  le^s  than  on? 
♦  h2*K   l^  *^  curved  to  fit  any  portion  of 

i  bai?'^^  ^"o^HiV^^".  '\"««  is  placeS  fn 
a  Dagr  to  modify  the  heat  and  held  in 
place  by  means  of  a  belt  allowing  thS 
wearer  to  move  about  at  will         *^ 

».^o  K  **■*"  •'"•*»•  the  \%  ELKOM  WAR- 
MER has  no  equal  as  it  can  be  pat  into 
aetlon  inntantly.  thus  avoiding  heating 
water    and    waiting    for    the    kettfe    tf 

Complete     outfit     Including    Warmer 

n^fn^M'S*'^-^  ^"^  ^^  *"»>««  °f  fu^lTent 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  upon   receipt  of  *2.00.  ^n'^^a 

u  rite  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet. 
WELKOM    WARMER    MFG.    CO., 
Dept.  20,   108  Fulton   Street,   New   York. 


«« 


•• 


$5.oo  per  hundred  pounds,  freight  pre- 
P^}^  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 
VVe  are  striving  to  get  our  popular 
variety,  Japan  rice  raised  in  Texas, 
direct  to  the  Consumer  at  a  price  that 
•  '  A  n^^  ^  greater  consumption  of 
pee.  All  food  products  are  high,  rice 
IS  low.     Moral:   "Eat   Rice." 

If  loo  lbs.  is  too  much  for  you  club 
with  your  neighbors.     Write  us,  and 
enclose    P.     O.     or     Express     Order, 
bend  for  Cook  Book,  "Many  Ways  of 
Cooking  Rice."         Address. 
TEXAS-LOUISIANA  RICE  FARM- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 
A.  E.  Groves,  Scc'y. 
Houston.  Texas. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machin* 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
MoJ/^^'®^'  ^0  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVESTER 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rowe  with  one 
horse  Agt  s  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 
Box  22,  H.  L.  Beaaeft  ft  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 


1  IVIake  the  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

^^^  A»<i  I  c«n  prore   It.      Foftr-iv*   jmn  mm*  I 

commenced  icIlinK  todea  to  tb«  UMt  kSttaa 

hi  m  hare  •  free  trul  «nd  never  ukia «  •  c«b| 

!■  return  until  he  had  louad  Uut  my  acate 

wM  eiictly  at  represented.       I  have  vu- 

ented  the  only  reliable     PiTLBSS  STOCK 

SCALE,  complete  with   tteei  frame,   c*m- 

£>ound  heam  and  )<«ara   box   without  Mtn 

charge,  lold  at  a  fair  pric*.      Mt   .^H   ta 

not  cheapeat.  but  BEST.     I  wfU  •em]  rm 

tulllnformation,   a  icale   m  aporovd   m 

r    "Ook.      Reasons  for  Owain*  a  SntU"  li  JZ 

IM  O  St.   aiiwurrow.  M.  y. 
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The  Hundred  Point  Man*' 


By  Blbcrt  T.  Hubbard 


The  other  day  I  wrote  to  a  banker 
friend,  inquiring  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  certain  person.  The  an- 
swer came  back  thus:  "He  is  a  Hun- 
dred Point  man  in  everything  and  any 
thing  he  undertakes." 

I  read  the  telegram,  and  then  pinned 
it  up  over  my  desk,  where  I  could  see 
it.  That  night  it  sort  of  stuck  in  my 
memory.     I  dreamed  of  it. 

The  next  day  I  showed  the  message 
to  a  fellow  I  know  pretty  well,  and 
said,  "I'd  rather  have  that  said  of  me 
than  to  called  a  great  this  or  that." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  left  on 
record  the  statement  that  you  could 
not  throw  a  stone  on  Boston  Common 
without  caroming  on  three  poets,  two 
essayists  and  a  playwright, 

Hundred-Point  men  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful. 

A  Hundred-Point  man  is  one  who 
is  true  to  every  trust;  who  keeps  his 
word;  who  is  loyal  to  the  firm  that 
employs  him;  who  does  not  listen  for 
insults  nor  look  for  slights;  who  car- 
ries a  civil  tongue  in  his  head;  who 
is  polite  to  strangers,  without  being 
"fresh;"  who  is  considerate  toward 
servants;  who  is  moderate  in  his  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  who  is  willing  to 
earn;  who  is  cautious  and  yet  cou- 
rageous. 

Hundred-Point  men  may  vary  much 
in  ability,  but  this  is  always  true — they 
are  safe  men  to  deal  with,  whether 
drivers  of  drays,  motormen,  clerks  or 
cashiers,  engineers  or  presidents  of 
railroads. 

Paranoiacs  are  people  who  are  suf- 
fering from  fatty  enlargement  of  the 
ego. 

They  want  the  best  seats  in  the 
Synagogues;  they  demand  bouquets, 
compliments,  obeisance,  and,  in  order 
to  see  what  the  papers  will  say  next 
morning,  they  sometimes  obligingly 
commit  suicide. 

The  paranoiac  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  Hundred-Point  man.  The  para- 
noiac imagines  he  is  being  wronged, 
and  that  some  one  has  it  in  for  him, 
and  that  the  world  is  down  on  him. 
He  is  given  to  that  which  is  strange, 
peculiar,  uncertain,  eccentric  and  er- 
ratic. 

The  Hundred-Point  man  may  look 
just  like  all  other  men,  or  dress  like 
them,  or  talk  like  them,  but  what  he 
does  is  true  to  his  own  nature.  He  is 
himself. 

He  is  more  interested  in  doing  his 
work  than  in  what  other  people  are 
saying  about  it. 

He  does  not  consider  the  gallery. 

He  acts  his  thoughts  and  thinks  lit- 
tle of  the  act. 

I  never  knew  a  Hundred-Point  man 
who  was  not  one  brought  up  from 
early  youth  to  make  himself  useful 
and  to  economize  in  the  matter  of 
time  and  money. 

Necessity  is  ballast. 

The  paranoiac,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, is  one  who  has  been  made 
exempt  from  work. 

He  has  been  petted,  waited  upon, 
coddled,  cared  for,  laughed  at  and 
chuckled  to. 

The  excellence  of  the  old  fashioned 
big  family  was  that  no  child  got  an 
undue  amount  of  attention. 

The  antique  idea  that  the  child  must 
work  for  his  parents  until  tbe  day  he 


was  twenty-one  was  a  deal  better  for 
the  youth  than  to  let  him  get  it  into 
his  head  that  his  parents  must  work 
for  him. 

Nature  intended  that  we  should  all 
be  poor — that  we  should  earn  our 
bread  every  day  before  we  eat  it. 

When  you  find  the  Hundred-Point 
man  you  will  find  one  who  lives  like 
a  person  in  moderate  circumstances, 
no  matter  what  his  finances  are. 

Every  man  who  thinks  he  has  the 
world  by  the  tail,  and  is  about  to  snap 
its  demnition  heaa  off  for  the  delec- 
tation of  mankind,  is  unsafe,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  his  genius  in  the  line 
of  specialties. 

The  Hundred-Point  man  looks  after 
just  one  individual,  and  that  is  the 
man  under  his  own  hat.  He  is  the  one 
who  does  not  spend  money  until  he 
earns  it;  who  pays  his  way;  who  knows 
that  nothing  is  ever  given  for  nothing; 
who  keeps  his  digits  off  other  peo- 
ple's property. 

When  he  does  not  know  what  to 
say,  he  says  nothing,  and  when  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do,  does  not 
do  it. 

We  should  mark  on  moral  qualities 
not  merely  mental  attainments  or  pro- 
ficiency, because  in  the  race  of  life, 
only  moral  qualities  count.  We  should 
rate  on  judgment,  application  and  in- 
tent. 

Men,  by  habit  and  nature,  who  are 
untrue  to  a  trust,  are  dangerous  just 
in  proportion  as  they  are  clever. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  university  de- 
voted to  turning  out  safe  men,  instead 
of  merely  clever  ones. 

How  would  it  do  for  a  college  to 
give    one    degree,    and      only    one,    to 


those  who  are  worthy — the  degree  of 
H.  P.? 

Would  it  not  be  worth  striving  for, 
to  have  a  college  president  say  of  you, 
over  his  own  signature:  "He's  a  Hun- 
dred-Point man  in  everything  and 
anything  he   undertakes." 


BEAUTIFY  THE  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 


A  great  deal  of  talk  has  been  in- 
dulged in  about  the  beautifying  of  the 
farm,  but  very  little  has  been  said 
about  improving  the  school  appear- 
ances. It  is  in  these  grounds  that  the 
younger  generation  spend  most  of 
their  time,  and  it  is  up  to  the  farmers 
to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  the  best 
condition.  In  many  cases  the  build- 
ings and  the  surroundings  are  little 
better  than  a  pasture  field  and  a  work 
shop. 

If  these  places  were  kept  in  good 
shape  and  pleasing  to  look  at,  would 
it  not  cultivate  an  eye  for  beauty  that 
would  sooner  or  later  end  in  beauti- 
fication  of  the  arms?  This  is  the  place 
where  the  characters  of  the  future 
men  and  women  of  the  land  are  being 
formed,  and  where  impressions  are 
made  that  are  lasting.  If  these  im- 
pressions are  not  the  best  it  will  be 
hard  for  the  mind  to  get  rid  of  them 
a  few  years  later. 

Why  should  not  each  pupil  have  a 
small  plot  of  ground  where  he  could 
grow  flowers  and  other  plants  and 
thus  learn  for  himself  the  true  wa^*^ 
of  tilling  the  soil?  This  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  effective  ways  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 

them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 


f45. 


No.    190— Ronabont. 

Sells  at  retail  for  $65. 
Easy  riding,  stylish 
and  very  durable.  We 
defy  competition  with 
It, 

948.S0. 


No.    290 — Backboard. 

Retailers  ask  ^70  for 
Its  equal.  Our  own 
pattern,  strongly 
made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general 
favorite. 


Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer's  and 
jobber's  profits  and  obtain 
our  binding  guarantee  for  one 
year  from  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped 
to  you  for  free  examination 
and  approval.  No  deposit  or 
references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever. 
Every  wagon  will  reach  you 
in  perfect  condition,  or  it  can 
be  returned  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

Send  For  Catalogue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wag- 
ons and  50  styles  of  Harness. 
Every  approved  pattern  is 
shown  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices. 

BLANKET    FOR    EARLY 


«so. 


No.    118 — ^Top    BuKtrr- 

Fully  as  good  as  re- 
tails for  $70.  Will 
give  years  of  service, 
nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 
953.60. 


No.  SSO-Handy  Wason 

Removable  seats, very 
strong,  and  one  of 
our  best  selling 
styles.  Can't  be  pu- 
styles.  Can't  be  du- 
less  than   |65. 


FREE-S6.00    BLANKET    FOR    EARLY    ORDERS— FREE 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  ist.,  we  give  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket     Don't  miss  this. 

ROCHSSTBR   VKHICLB   COMPANY,  368  Mala  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

to  farm   life.     Why  not  start  a  cam- 
paign  that   w.  I   end   in   the   improvc'- 
nent  of  school  life  and  surroundings? 
Let   us   make   the    impressions   gained 

that  in  after  life  the  pupils  will  so 
^^'Tu^  their  places  that  'the  country 
will  be  all  the  prettier  for  their  hav^ 
ing  been  at  the  school. 

A  beginning  has  been  made,  here 
and  there,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  and  could  be  done  without  much 
trouble  or  expense.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  have  the  ground 
and  flower  beds  taken  care  of  over 
the  summer  holidays,  but  even  that, 
too,   could    be   economically   arranged 
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'SWINK" 


By     Prof     Wm.     Dietrich.     Chief  in 

Swme  Husbandry  at  the  Illinois 

Experiment  Station. 

A  thoroughly  up-to-date,  practical 
book-^  300  pages,  fully  illustrated.  All 
th^fr  L^'^  historically  considered  and 
their  commercial  merits  discussed.  All 
breeding  problems  and  practices  are 
subjected  to  an  edifying  analysis,  with 
applicable  deductions.  Economical 
pork  production  is  the  author's  cen- 
tral thought,  and  in  working  that  sub- 
ject into  a  practical  system  he  has  in- 
corporated a  mass  of  new  and  original 

Chapters  on  feeds  and  feeding  form 
a  arge  part  of  the  book,  and  the  new 
information  developed  in  these  search- 
ing studies  represents  the  most  thor- 

^wfn.  """"^u  extended  experimental 
swine  work  ever  undertaken  The 
management  of  breeding  herds,  feed- 
ing for  market,  house  plans  and  dis- 
eases are  adequately  treated 

Very  readably  printed  on  high- 
grade  paper  and  stronglv  bound  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  volume  is  in 
consonance  with  the  high  character 
of  Its  contents.  For  breeders,  feed- 
ers, farmers  and  students  it  is  the  best 
swine  book  ever  published. 


$3.50  Recipe  Cures 
Weak    Kidneys,    Free 

Relieves  Urinary  and  Kidney  Troubles. 
Backache,  Straining,  Swelling,  Etc. 

Stops    Pain   in   the    Bladder, 
Kidneys  and  Back. 

.o^J?"i**"'.'  '^  ^®  "''^^  within  a  W33k  or 
?h«'°-  **1f  "  ^**  «*y  goodbye  forever  to 
loo  fr^n  *^*".«^'  *J'-*bblingr.  straining,  o? 
head  l^H  M  P*»«»?e  »/  ur«ne;  the  fore- 
tl??  »f u^h««'*®  back-of-the-head  aches; 
ine  stitches  and  pains  n  the  back-  the 
growing  muscle  weakness;  spots  be  fori 
the  eyes;  yellow  skin;  si u^gfsh  bowels^ 
swollen  eyelids  or  anklesfleg  cramus' 

and  the  despondency? 

fhL^^^I®  *  ""^^'P®  ^^^  *^ese  troubles 
w«nf  KV^  ""^^  depend  on.  and  If  vou 
]^*nt  to  make  a  quick  recoverr.  vou 
ought  to  write  and  get  a  copy  Sf  ?t 
Many  a  doctor  would  charge  you  $3  50 
Just  for  writing  this  prescription,  but 
L*?f^®»\^  and  will  be  glad  to  send  It  to 
^hi«  ®?>'''"*i^  X*"®^'  -^"s'  drop  a  line  like 
l^'f.'^P''-  ^^^-  Robinson,  K.  1949  Luck 

2.n'i^  V^K    J^^V"**'    M'<^»^'      a"d    I    will 
send   It   by   return   mall    In   a  plain   en- 

^»    ?JP,®'     ^?  y°"  ^"'  see  when  you  get 
i*  i*"'  '■e^lPe  contains  only  pure,  harm- 
less remedies,  but  It  has  great  healing 
and    pain-conquering    power. 

It  will  quickly  show  Its  power  once 
you  use  It.  so  I  think  you  had  better 
see  what  It  Is  without  delay.  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  free — you  can  use  It 
and  cure  yourself  at  home. 


tu 


$5.50  Value  for    Only    Si  25 

.^■1^^^  It     IS     now     nns<3ihl<a     ♦/>     u^  vfJ^MJ    AM.      IjAST, 

^^^         come  and  proflt  of  lai^^Z*   *  """"^  ^^^^  '"" 

done  and  you  can  do*  it        ah ^^   ^®*®"   f"*^^ 

READ    WHAT    THE    BRIGGS    SYSTEM 

KDOAK  BKioos   pouUry^i  fff  ,i^"'^^  ^*"   f>«  applied  to  any     ^mMIM 

to   the  experleiV  HK^^^ 

crets  never  before  published  contains  poultry  se- BRIGGS   SYSTEM 

Iff- "™  o--^-J"sS^i^^^^^^^^  DOES  IT 

"°f,?!!?  "Ill  have  time  tor  other  wSrk^  ''"'  "'""""  ""»  "y  »"<•  P«>- 
def?SrBr?/B'.%y"3tt;;,"^  "•'"''"'>  '='"-^'''  •■»'»«<•  to  maturity  by  thi.  woh- 

Thl.  •    ..     "•'""•'"S    IN    POULTRV    KEEPING    SOLTKn » 

more  eggs  than  any  other  System'  moi.."i^S  "'  condition  and  producel 
ly  .Ick  When  thl.  wonde"ursy™m^s  folh>wld""'"'  """'  """"  "'  ^"'' 

TU.  knTf  ^  SECRET  OP  TURKEY  RAISING   »   ALSO   BARED 

a  JSi"  cT^;;r  .'eVeyai-'e^itiJ!.-,  'jJe'iTmyr;!,!^?*  r-  "•""<■  ">»- 

"'successful    poultry    raisers  *  followed  by  an  equal  number 

PRO&  r^l\lS^lWCM^  bSFq^'-S,,  «.'°"t?     o*-     publication 

ever    before    published    secrets    thnVf.^T  J     containing  most   valuable  and 
obtainable  results      Thellslcrets  are  «.n®n«P'"°^"fu*^   wonderful   and   easily 
but   under   our   great   offlry^ougt J  them  FREE^  *^^  ^''"^  °'  *^«  ^^^ 
__..  „      ^^  SPBCIALOFFER. 

^If  you  Will  ?emi?is*jr2rw"e'4ui  ?e'n5*rnfr.'".  V*  '•*^-«  «-»-  '-*. 
Wonderful  System  Book  vn'z^Pr^fltS,  fn  ^^"Jr^^'^^at^ly  *  copy  of  Briggs 
of  Briggs  "Secrets  In  piul  JV  CuUuJe"  a^d"\n7M&''*"r®  S?.'^«<*'  a»»o  as?" 
one  year.  Even  If  you  already  have  a  ronv  nf "  I®  also  Poultry  Success 
Ing  Solved."  you  are  losing  mo?ey  tve??^dRv  h?'"«n»*'K*".^°"'t''y  Keep- 
mental  publication  "Secret,  in  Poultry  r7i#2t^.J^^«°'.^*^*l}^  ^^^  supple- 
mi  ttedly  the  world's  leading  and  besf  VouUr^'  1  Poultry  Success  is  ad- 
to  164  pages,  beautifully  llusfrated  and  nHnL^°"(P*';  ^0  years  old.  8S 
experienced  writers  in  the  countrv  tn  ^«^f-  i®*^'  ^°?'  competent  and 
iry    Poultry    Magazine"   '  slmpye"'7nd'ci?cu"lars*  Kli.     i'ddUl'  '''^  ^*°- 

Hosterman  Publishing  Co.,    Briggi  Desk  79,  Springfield,  OWo. 


Price,  $1.50  prepaid.  Address  The 
Brecder^s  Gazette,  358  Dearborn 
Street,   Chicago,    III. 

"POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  FIX- 
TURES." 


The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Pub. 
Co.  has  also  just  issued  the  seventh 
edition  of  their  popular  book,  "Poul- 
try Houses  and  Fixtures."  This  book 
has  just  been  revised  and  brought 
right  up  to  date. 

The  most  valuable  points  covered 
are  as  follows:  building  poultry 
houses  of  all  kinds,  i.  e..  closed  front 
houses,  scratching  shed  houses,  open- 
front  or  fresh-air  houses,  giving  de- 
tails of  both  the  popular  "Woods"  and 
'Tolman"  open-front  houses;  portable 
houses,  also  all  kinds  of  interior  and 
exterior  fixtures. 

The  plans  for  each  style  house,  to- 
gether with  the  approximate  cost  of 
each  house,  are  so  explicit  that  any 
amateur  who  can  handle  a  hammer 
and  saw  will  understand  just  how 
much  lumber  to  order  for  each  house 
and  how  to  build  or  superintend  its 
construction. 

This  book  contains  over  150  illus- 
trations and  is  unquestionably  the 
most    instructive    and    comprehensive 


work  on  the  construction  of  poultry 
houses  and  fixtures  that  has  ever  been 
complied  to  date.  Every  house  and 
hxture  described  in  this  book  is  in 
use  on  the  plant  of  a  successful 
poultryman. 

The   price    of   Poultry   Houses   and 

ard^*"^^  's   50  cents   per  copy,  post- 


SAVE   HALF  THE    LABOR 

In  sawing  wood.  You  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
n  a  given  time  than 
in  any  other  way  by 
using 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls,     moves     easily — cut    of 
saw  is  down   Instead  of  agaliTst  the 

Mus?  be'  .IVI  ""l^  "^y'^  machines 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Drag  Saws  Saw 
and    Shingle   Mills.  '         ^ 

Send  for  prices  aud  full  lafomatloa 

i.t'^*'"*"'* «!*■**"■•  *  Foundry  Co., 
15   State   St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Tie  fm  Fayette 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


A  new  modcrnly  constructed 
brick  and  stone  hotel,  offering  the 
highest  class  accommodations  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

Two  large  sample  rooms  on  of- 
fice floor  for  the  use  of  commercial 
travelers  who  desire  to  display 
their  samples. 

Situated  at  149  South  Carolina 
Avenue. 

Two  squares  from  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Both  American  and  European  Plan. 
Steam  Heat  and  Elevator. 

A.  E.  McFARLAND,  Prop. 


Headqueirters  for  Breeders  in  N.  Y. 


Broadway    Central    Hotel 

Broadway,  Cor.  Third  Street 
IN  THE  HEART  OP   NEW  YORK 

Only  Medium  Pric*  Hotel  left  in  New  York 

Special  attention   given 

to     Ladies     unescorted 

SPBCIAL.    RATES      FOR    SUMMER 

Our  Table  is  the  foundation  of 

our  enormous  business. 

Amerlenn  Plan,  S'^^.SO  np^vards 
Knropcan  Finn,  91>UO  up^varda 

Scad  far  L4irge  Colored  Map  aod  Guide  of 
New  York,  FREE 

DAN.  C.  WEBB,  Proprietor 

Tbe  Only  New  York  Hotel  Featoriof 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Bxccllent  Food  Good  Scr-vlcc 


ADVOCATES  DOUBLE  DISKING. 


While  Congress  is  struggling  with 
the  question  of  conservation  of  the 
national  resources  and  tiie  extension 
of  the  system  of  irrigation  to  the 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  West,  the 
western  farmers  arc  grappling  with 
the  problem  very  effectively  and  in  an 
entirely  diflferent  way. 

Out  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  other  States  is  much 
land  which,  owing  to  insufficient  rain- 
fall, was  classed  for  a  long  time  with 
the  non-producing  land.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  not  raise  enough 
to  justify  a  farmer's  time  and  labor. 
That,  in  most  cases,  such  land  can  be 
made,  not  only  sufficiently  productive, 
but  highly  profitable,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  methods,  is  now 
thoroughly   established. 

The  methods  employed  to  fertilize, 
to  properly  treat  and  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  to  conserve  and  effectively 
use  the  rainfall  that  comes,  is  called 
"dry  farming."  The  most  important 
factor  in  "dry  farming"  is  probably 
in  using  the  best  tools  for  preparing 
the  soil.  The  experiment  stations  of 
these  western  States  have  been  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  bringing  to  a 
scientific  basis  the  system  of  "dry 
farming."  And  they  have  all  urged 
that  the  land  be  double  disked.  This 
can  be  done  in  two  ways,  by  using  the 
old  style  single  disk  plow  and  going 
over  the  land  a  second  time;  or  by  the 
more  up-to-date  way,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  of  using  a  "Cutaway" 
Double  Action  Harrow,  which  accom- 
plishes all  in  one  time  over.  They 
have  won  a  very  wide  reputation 
among  these  farmers  who  find  in  them 
the  ideal  tool  for  their  kind  of  work. 
Mr.  M.  J.  McGlynn.  of  Sidney,  Mon- 
tana, a  prosperous  farmer,  wrote  the 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum, 
Conn.,  the  makers  of  these  famous 
tools,  the  following  letter,  which 
shows  how  useful  a  "Cutaway"  Dou- 
ble Action  Harrow  is  to  them. 

Sidney,  Mont.,  Dec.  21,  1909. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum  Ct.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  photo  of  one  of  your  A-6  D.  A.  Har- 
rows at  work  on  tough,  heavy  Buffalo 
grass-sod  breaking,  preparatory  to 
sowing  flax — photo  taken  June  24,  '09. 

I  disked  seventy-five  acres  for  crop 
last  spring,  using  four  bronchos,  and 
they  handled  it  easily.  It  is  a  great 
improvement,  even  on  double  disking 
with  the  old  style  single  discs,  and  I 
consider  it  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  machinery  I  have. 

I  send  you  this  photo,  these  state- 
ments, and  a  reference  to  pages  60  and 
61  of  Montana's  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 


I  (in  which  your  machine  is  mention- 
ed), to  lend  force  to  the  suggestions 
I  wish  to  make.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
heard  of  the  agitation  or  movement 
known  as  "dry  farming."  I  am  a  "dry 
farmer."  I  consider  this  "dry  farm- 
ing" movement  a  great  chance  for 
you,  and  a  world  of  good  for  the  farm- 
ers. The  bulletin  referred  to  advises 
the  use  of  your  machine,  and  all  Lec- 
turers on  this  subject  advocate  dou- 
ble disking. — J.  A.  McGlynn. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  Cut- 
away Tools,  and  their  many  uses,  can 
be  had  by  writing  the  Cutaway  Har- 
row Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  mention- 
ing this  paper. 

A  MANURE  SPREADER  BY  ALL 
MEANS. 

The  manure  spreader  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  of  modern 
implements  for  the  farmer  to  buy.  By 
its  use  the  farm  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 
It  spreads  the  manure  evenly  and  as 
thick  or  thin  as  the  operator  wills.  If 
the  machine  is  set  to  spread  thinly  the 
manure  would  be  made  to  cover  a 
greater  amount  of  ground,  and  it 
would  not  be  so  long  a  time  before  the 
whole  farm  were  treated  and  the  field 
could  be  given  a  second  application,  as 
it  would  under  the  old  system  where 
heavier  applications  were   given. 

Then  look  at  the  labor  that  is  saved! 
When  the  load  is  on  the  farmer  does 
practically  nothing  but  sit  and  drive 
till  he  gets  back  to  the  yard  with  his 
load  oft. 

Another  point  is  that  by  puTverizinff 
the  manure  more  than  is  possible  with 
a  fork  the  fertilizer  is  available  more 
readily  and  evenly  for  the  crop.  No 
matter  how  carefully  the  spreading 
is  done  with  a  fork,  the  crop  looks 
patchy,  and  it  is  really  the  second  year 
before  full  benefit  is  received. 


USED  TWENTY  YEARS.    WORKS 
WONDERS. 

3134  Woodbine  Ave.,  Cleveland,  C, 

9-i5-'o9. 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used  your  lini- 
ment and  Blister  for  twenty  years  and 
it  has  worked  wonders  both  on  man 
and  beast.  It  is  always  in  my  barn.  I 
can  testify  to  a  cure  that  your  liniment 
performed  on  my  right  elbow,  which 
the  doctors  called  a  bony  growth.  I 
applied  the  Spavin  Cure  four  times 
each  day  and  it  cured  it.  It  also  work- 
ed wonders  on  a  mare  of  mine  that 
contracted  a  Bone  Spavin.  Kindly 
send  me  your  Treatise  on  the  Horse. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  A.  Smith. 


u 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

TEST  YOUR  SEED  CORN. 

All  through  the  corn  States  farmers 
-are  seriously  alarmed  at  the  small  per 
centage  of  fertile  grain  from  last 
year's  corn  crop,  and  are  doubly  care- 
ful in  testing  out  all  seed  for  this  sea- 
son. 

Comparatively  little  attention  is 
given,  here  in  the  East,  to  testing 
seed  corn.  If  an  ear  looks  good  it's 
-selected,  and  if  half  of  it  fails  to  grow 
the  hills  are  replanted.  There  are 
many  who  pay  little  attention  even  to 
picking  out  the  ears. 

Tho.>e  who  select  the  ears  have 
good  yields,  and  those  who  also  test 
their  seed,  do  still  better.  Selecting 
ears  is  little  trouble.  It  should  be 
done  before  the  crop  is  cut  and  while 
husking,  because  the  stalk  as  well  as 
the  ear  should  be  considered. 

Testing  the  fertility  of  the  ear  se- 
lected is  not  very  much  more  trouble, 
and  certainly  profitable. 

A  new  business  has  sprung  up  in 
the  West,  making  and  selling  testers, 
but  one  can  make  a  tester  and  here  is 
how  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
recommends  that  the  work  be  done: 

"Make  a  box  about  three  feet 
square  and  four  inches  deep.  Fill  to 
within  one  inch  of  the  top  with  sand 
or  saw  dust  and  moisten  thoroughly, 
not  saturate.  Cut  a  piece  of  muslin 
to  fit  the  box,  divide  in  squares  two 
inches  each  way  by  ruling  with  a  yard 
stick  and  lead  pencil.  Number  each 
square,  then  number  ears  tocorres- 
pond.  Take  ten  kernels  from  various 
parts  of  each  ear  and  place  in  the 
square  with  the  proper  number,  place 
another  square  of  well-moistened  mus- 
lin over  the  corn,  then  throw  several 
thicknesses  of  muslin  or  old  sacks 
over  the  top  to  prevent  dryine  out 
too  quickly.  Set  the  box  under  the 
stove,  where  there  is  a  constant  tem- 
perature rif  75  to  80  degrees.  Moisten 
the  top  muslin  well  every  other  day 
and  replace  cover.  Save  for  planting 
only  those  ears  which  had  at  least 
eight  kernels  to  produce  good,  thrifty 
plants,  in  five  to  seven  days.  In  two 
days*  actual  time  one  man  can  test 
enough  corn  to  plant  fifty  acres  and 
by  getting  germinable  seed  can  fre- 
quently increase  his  crop  5  to  10  per 
cent." 


HORSE  ACTION. 


fCnntinued  from  Page  7) 
TIh-  forward  movement  of  the  el- 
bow should  carry  the  forearm  forward 
in  a  direct  line,  a  line  of  motion 
which  .«.liould  be  maintained  through- 
out the  backward  movement  as  well. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  realiz- 
ed when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  few  muscles  in  the  shoulder  or 
limb  of  the  horse  to  control  motion 
in  any  other  direction,  and  when  mus- 
cles whose  purpose  is  to  move  the 
limb  in  its  direct  movements  are  com- 
pelled to  accomplish  deviations, 
through  all  formations  of  joints,  they 
must  do  so  at  a  great  disadvantage  of 
leverage.  The  expediture  of  force  re- 
quired to  carry  the  weight  of  the  limb 
out  of  a  direct  line  and  back  again  in 
a  short  sp.ice  of  time  is  very  great,  and 
the  effective  factor  is  cut  down  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  same  line  should  be  followed 
bv  the  lower  limb  and  the  foot.  That 
this  should  be  done,  perfect  alignment 
of  knee  joint,  perfect  co-ordination 
with  the  joints  of  the  elbow,  and  re- 
sultant movement  of  the  forearm  is 
an    absolute    necessity.     The    import- 
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Is  T^a/ 

Tfie/fan  ure 
(Spreader 


uesnon 


With  progressive  -^^|_^^-  fanners    it    is    no 

longer   a   question   of  ^^"^""^  whether  or  not  to  buy 

a  manure  spreader.  Good  spreaders  have  already  proved  their  value. 
The  real  question  is- which  one  will  net  you  the  most  profit? 

Ihe  1  H  C  line  answers  that  question.     Among  the  many  styles 
and  sizes,  you  will  find  one  that  just  meets  your  needs. 

I H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

embody  all  that  is  best  in  manure  spreader  construction— all  that 
makes  for  greatest  manure  profits.  They  have  strength  in  abundance 
to  withstand  the  hardest  usage;  they  are  simple,  sure  and  steady  in 
operation;  they  work  perfectly  with  fertilizer  in  any  condition;  they 
are  exceedingly  light  in  draft.  ^ 

I  H  C  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  three  styles;  each  style  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  ranging  from  30  to  70  bushels  capacity.  Corn 
king  aiid  kem-p  20th  Century  spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron  type- 
Clover  Leaf  manure  spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Two  styles  of 
feed  are  furnished-ei^her  ratchet  or  double  pawl  worm  gear.  There 
is  an  I  H  C  to  suit  each  requirement— large  sizes  for  large  operations 
medium  sizes  for  the  average  farmer,  small  sizes  for  orchards  vine- 
yards-for  every  condition.  I  H  C  spreaders  have  lime  hoods  to 
spread  commercial  fertilizers;  drilling  attachments  to  distribute  man- 
ure in  rows.  Whatever  I  H  C  spreader  you  buy  will  pulverize  and 
spread  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  perfectly.  You  will  find  it 
durable,  and  it  will  net  you  big  dividends  on  your  investment 
r,Vhf^r°J!'!.'L*^.^''^?P^?'  ^°^  ^T'^  fertilizer  but  it  must  be  handled  aid  spread 
r^  *°ir5?''^*  °^  '^^  ^^l"®  *^  wasted.  You  must  have  an  I  H  C  manure  ^nreSer 
^J^ITJC"  cent  value  out  of  the  manure.  I  H  C  spreaders  are  douwLg  the 
crops  of  others.    The  one  that  suits  your  needs  will  do  it  for  you.  ^ 

Or  if  vn,  ,!ri^«?  International  agent  to  get  our  catalogue  and  full  information. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO^USA 


IHC    LINE 


ance  of  a  broad  knee,  giving  wide 
bearing  surface,  compelling  the  lower 
lirnb  to  travel  true  to  the  ff»rces  ap- 
plied to  in  rapid  motion  can  be  appre- 
ciated. 

(To  be  continued) 

CURRENT  PROGRESS  IN  SUR- 
GERY. 

Dr.  floward  Lilienthal,  attending 
surgeon  to  Mount  iinai  and  Bellevue 
hospitals.  New  York,  contributes  to 
the  April  Century,  a  paper  on  current 
progress  in  surgery.  This,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  the  first  of  a  group 
of  similar  papers  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  world  in  many  fields  of 
endeavor  and  achievement. 


OUR  NATIONAL  GAME. 


Mr.  Walter  Camp  writes  spiritedly 
of  base  ball,  as  "The  American  Na- 
tional Game,"  in  the  April  Century; 
and  no  man  knows  more  about  pro- 
fessional college  base-ball  in  the  mak- 
ing or  has  higher  authority  to  back  his 
statements.  E.  W.  Kemble  has  made 
humorous  character  pictures  for  the 
article. 


CACTI    FRJCi: 

10  NpeHmeBa  fr««  with  eaek  $36  ordefv 

Dealers  take  notice — order  at  once. 

MRS.  S.  I.  PATTISOW, 

Wholesale    Collector    Cacti, 

MeMlUa   Park.  N«w   Mexloe. 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  hav^e 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed  ?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worr>'  about  fires  \i  your  bam  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 
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ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
factured-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  every- body. 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm**  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  nsins:  concrete.  It  will 
sb  1  <w  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.         New  York 

Daily  Prodaetiot  capacity  over  SO,  000  barrela- 
*"  the  largeat  in  the  world 
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Note  Jnst  aft  Good 


SEED  POTATOES  AND  LATE 
BLIGHT. 


In  a  publication  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Stewart  of  the  New  York  Agricultu- 
ral Experiment  Station  states  in  part 
as  follows:  "Since  there  was  no  late 
blight  anywhere  in  the  state  in  1909 
and  the  New  York  potato  crop  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  late  blight  rot,  we 
are  assured  of  a  blight-free  crop  in 
1910,  no  matter  what  the  weather  con- 
ditions may  be,  provided  we  plant  only 
New  York-grown  seed.  The  man  who 
plants  Maine-grown  seed  next  year  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
potato  crop  of  his  neighbor." 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station 
takes  exception  to  the  foregoing  and 
reports  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  entirely- 
wrong  in  his  conclusions;  that  if  the 
disease  could  be  stamped  out  so  eas- 
ily, Maine  growers  would  willingly 
give  up  the  use  of  their  potatoes  for 
seed  to  accomplish  this  result.  The 
Maine  station  authorities  say  that  so 
far  as  known,  sound  tubers  from 
fields  which  have  shown  late  blight 
and  rot  are  no  more  dangerous  as 
carriers  of  the  disease  than  tubers 
from  fields  upon  which  the  disease  ap- 
parently was  not  present.  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  v/eather 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  spread 
and  propagation  of  late  blight,  thor- 
ough, efficient  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  the  only  known  pre- 
ventive of  the     disease.       Given  that, 


seed  from  any  localitv  that  has  vigor- 
ous stock  may  be  used. 

The  Maine  station  has  a  circular 
that  explains  how  to  reduce  potato 
disease  which  may  be  conveyed  by 
seed  tubers,  and  the  consequent  loss 
to  a  minimum.  It  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  resident  of  Maine  or  to  anyone 
who  contemplates  using  Maine  seed 
potatoes.  Address  .•\gricultural  E.x- 
periment  Station,  Orono,  Maine. 


ROSE  SOCIETY'S  SPRING  EXHI- 
BITION. 
Nearly  10,000  Specimens  Shown. 


More  than  10,000  people  visited  the 
annual  spring  exhibition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society  and  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  York,  which 
lasted  three  days,  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Nearly 
10,000  specimens  of  roses  were  ex- 
hibited, including  many  rare  exam- 
ples of  American  Beauties,  Killarneys 
and   Mme.   Chatenays. 

About  $1,000  in  prizes  was  award- 
ed. H.  C.  StienhoflF,  of  West  Ho- 
boken,  captured  nine  prizes  and  took 
the  first  prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
display  of  hardy  roses  in  bloom. 

The  J.  Roehrs  Company,  of  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  took  four  prizes;  Gude 
Bros.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
American  Beauty,  and  the  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  Company,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
received  the  first  prize  of  $25  for  the 
best  display  of  White  Killarneys. 


Benjamin  Dorrance,  of  Dorrancc- 
ton,  Pa.,  won  the  challenge  prize  of 
a  silver  medal  for  the  largest  and  best 
display  of  cut   roses. 

The  United  States  Cut  Flower  Com- 
pany won  the  Nash  cup,  valued  at  $50, 
for  the  best  six  roses  shown,  Ameri- 
can Beauty  excepted. 

Several  prizes  were  taken  by 
Adolph  Farenwald,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  took  the  Burnham  gold  medal 
for  the  best  vase  of  cut  bloom-,  and 
the  Waban  Rose  Conservatories  won 
the  Toronto  Horticultural  Society 
silver  medal  for  the  most  artistically 
arranged  vase  of  roses  on  exhibition. 

The  bronze  medal  in  this  class  went 
toWilliam  Geiger,  of  Oak  Lane.  Pa. 

LAMBS  RIVAL  HOGS  IN  PRICE. 

Two  Carloads  Bring  10  Cents  a  Pound 
in  the  Chicago  Yards. 

Colorado  fed  Mexican  lambs,  with 
the  wool  on,  not  to  be  <»utdono  by 
mere  hogs,  set  a  new  higii  mark  for 
themselves  at  the  stockyards  to-day 
when  two  loads  were  sold  for  ro  cents 
a  pound.  A  load  of  clipped  lambs 
from  the  same  part  of  the  country 
sold  for  9  cents.  Shorn  wethers 
brought  71/2  cents.  The  price  for  wool 
lambs  is  said  by  old  men  at  the  yards 
to  be  the  best  ever  paid  here.  Last 
week's  top  price  was  $9.65. 

The  hog  market  opened  weak  to- 
day with  3S,ooo  of  them  in.  but  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  to  keep  the  price 
down  they  rose  to  Saturday's  high 
mark  of  $11, 
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SUBSCRIPTION — 26    cents  a    year;    five    year*    for 

$1.00.     Single   copy    6   cents.  Discontinued   at   end   of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription  12  cents  extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOIV  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  In  good  con- 
dition accepted  for  small  amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS— When  ordering  a  change  In 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 16  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  6  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
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Printed  on  the  first  day  of 
Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa., 


OUR  ADVERTISERS—We  bellsre  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  responslbl* 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  pro> 
tect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT- The  editors  are  always 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
*'^..'"'?  magazine.  Photographers  are  Invited  to  sub- 
nilt  photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
or  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photographs  to  Insure  their  return.  If  they 
are  not  accepted.  *—# 

each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 

as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


WHAT     BEARING     HAS     COLD 
STORAGE  ON  HIGH  PRICES? 


Much  has  been  said  and  the  daily 
papers  have  something  in  almost  every 
issue  about  cold  storage  causing  arti- 
ficially high  prices.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  cold  storage  tends  to  level  or 
make  uniformly  low  prices  on  perish- 
able goods  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  are  at  times  com- 
binations for  the  control  of  prices,  but 
such  control  is  temporary  at  most  and 
can  have  no  important  influence  on 
the  general  trend  of  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. Cold  storage  has  no  connec- 
tion and  is  not  responsible  for  such 
combination. 

Legislation  tending  to  curtail  or  In- 
terfere   with    the    usefulness    of    cold 
storage   as   at  present  applied   to   the 
conservation  or  preservation  of  perish- 
able   food    products,    will,    instead    of 
benefiting   the    public,    be    harmful    in 
an  extreme  degree.     We  are  quite  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  the  various  food  pro- 
ducts commonly  held  for  a  period  in 
cold  storage.     There  is  absolutely  no 
foundation   for  the     reports     current, 
that  cold  storage  enables  meat  packers 
and    produce   dealers   to   regulate   the 
market.     The  cold   storage   houses  of 
the    country   are    not     merely   a    few 
large  plants  in  the  big  cities,  but  the 
larger  capacity  is  divided  among  com- 
paratively small  plants  in  the  produc- 
ing districts   and     operated   by  small 
companies  or  individuals     with   small 
capital.     This  fact  in  itself  shows  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  control  of 
the   marketing  of  goods     from     cold 
storage.     The  production  of  perishable 
food  products  covers  such  a  wide  ex- 
tent   of    territory    and    is    handled    in 
such  a  small  way  by  small  dealers  that 
control  of  prices  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    There    is    nothing    to    prevent 
anyone   with   a  few     hundred  dollars 
from  putting  in  a  small  cold  storage 
plant,  and  the  market  for  produce  is 
so    general    that   one   combination   or 


concern  could  not  possibly  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  same. 

The  present  high  cost  of  living  is 
the  result  of  causes  far  more  remote 
than  anything  which  has  been  suggest- 
ed in  connection  with  the  cold  storage 
proposition  or  the  control  of  markets 
through  combination.  High  prices  are 
the  direct  result  of  scant  production  as 
compared  with  consumption.  There 
are  too  few  people  producing  and  too 
many  people  consuming.  Also,  the 
increased  available  supply  of  gold,  our 
money  basis,  has  an  important  influ- 
ence. The  present  high  prices  of 
meat,  as  an  example,  are  caused  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  free  West- 
ern ranges  for  cattle.  Meat  in  future 
will  be  produced  by  the  comparatively 
small  farmer,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  when  we  will  not  look 
to  the  West  for  our  supply  of  beef 
but   to   the    home    producer. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  pre- 
vent anyone  who  feels  that  cold  stor- 
age is  a  monopoly  and  an  easy  way 
of  making  money  to  either  build  a 
plant  of  his  own  or  store  goods  in 
plants  already  built.  Practically 
every  plant  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  these  number  by  the  hundreds, 
are  glad  to  take  goods  on  storage  at 
reasonable  rates.  Further  than  this, 
they  will  ordinarily  advance  on  ware- 
house receipt  collateral,  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  actual  cost  of 
goods  in  storage.  There  can  be  no 
better  evidence  and  argument  to 
prove  that  no  combination  can  con- 
trol the  perishable  goods  from  the 
cold   storage  plants  of  the  country. 

The  most  influential  people  in  the 
business  are  interested  in  reporting 
monthly,  stocks  of  goods  in  cold 
storage,  and  such  reports  may  be 
had  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
This  means  that  prices  of  perishable 
goods  are  at  all  times  dependent  on 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When 
the  available  supply  is  short,  prices  are 
necessarily  high  and  when  the  avail- 
able supply  is  large  prices  are  neces- 
sarily low.  It  is  not  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  available  supply  of  per- 


ishable goods  is  likely  to  be  in  ex- 
cess for  some  years  to  come.  There 
are  altogether  too  many  consumers 
in  the  cities  and  towns  and  too  few 
producers   in   the   country. 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  present  cause  of 
high  prices  for  perishable  food  pro- 
ducts is  owing  to  short  supply  com- 
pared with  consumptive  demand  and 
lowered  value  of  money  standard 
through  large  production  of  gold — 
Madison   Cooper,    Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  one  of  our  regular 
subscribers  and  advertisers,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  his  views  on  the 
Cold  Storage  vs.  High  Prices  contro- 
versy. 


DR.   WILEY   SAYS   COLD   STOR- 
AGE   IMPROVES    SOME    AR- 
TICLES OF  FOOD  AND 
DRINK. 


Dr.  \yiley  informed  the  Senate  com- 
mittee investigating  food  prices  that 
some  articles  of  food  in  his  opinion 
are  improved  by  being  kept  in  cold 
storage,  and  as  examples  cited  cheese, 
hams  and  bacon,  wines,  liquors  and 
beer.  Such  articles  as  milk,  eggs  and 
vegetables  deteriorate  in  storage,  said 
the  chief  chemist.  The  doctor  ap- 
proves the  use  of  canned  goods,  but 
declares  that  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come unwholesome  if  kept  in  storage 
more  than  one  season.  Nine  months 
he  fixes  as  the  limit  of  time  that  most 
food  articles  can  be  safely  stored  be- 
fore deteriorating. 

BE  JUST  BEFORE  GENEROUS. 


Senator  Curtis  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  opposing  the  granting  of  a  pension 
of  $10,000  per  year  to  ex-President 
Roosevelt. 

Just  at  this  time  the  popularity  of 
Roosevelt  is  so  great  that  there  are 
people  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
him  any  sort  of  a  pension.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
granted  a  pension.     He  is  in  perfect 
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health.  He  is  capable  just  now,  per- 
haps, of  commanding  a  higher  salary 
for  his  services,  or  rather  higher 
compensation  for  his  work,  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States.  Pa- 
pers and  magazines  are  ready  to  print 
anything  he  may  write  and  pay  for 
the  same,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
at  $5  or  $6  per  hne.  He  gets  that,  not 
because  the  stuff  is  reallyworth  the 
money,  but  because  Roosevelt  wrote 
it 

Why  should  he,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  granted  a  pension  of  $10,- 
000  per  annum,  while  congress  re- 
fuses to  grant  to  old  soldiers  who 
really  need  the  money,  pensions  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  the  plainest  way 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives? — The  Farm- 
ers' Mail  &  Breeze,  Kansas. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
MUSEUM. 


The  establishment  of  a  first-class 
State  Museum  has  been  a  long-felt 
want.  Much  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, although  the  work  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  with  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation received  from  its  many  friends, 
it  is  laying  a  foundation  invaluable  for 
future  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  near  future  will 
see  a  State  Museum  Building  suit- 
able for  its  needs,  where  each  Divi- 
sion can  be  properly  exhibited,  and  ex- 
hibits scientifically  arranged.  The 
Divisions  to  be  as  follows: 

Division  of  Zoology — already  estab- 
lished— showing  the  fauna  of  the 
State,  with  many  valuable  features  for 
the  agriculturist,  where  information 
can  be  obtained  of  the  birds,  insects, 
and  animals  of  the  locality,  that  are 
helpful  or  destructive  to  crops. 

Division  of  Geology — where  all 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  can 
be  viewed  and  studied,  including  min- 
eralogy, paleontology,  and  industrial 
geology.  Each  county  in  the  State 
should  be  represented  by  its  respec- 
tive minerals,  stating  where  obtained 
and  their  uses.  Fossils  from  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  and  a  good 
oil  exhibit  are  already  in  place. 

Division  of  Anthropology — portray- 
ing the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
State,  their  manner  of  living,  their  his- 
tory, arts,  crafts,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
first  settlers,  and  the  various  nation- 
alities at  present  within  its  borders. 
Also  historical  relics  of  war  and  peace, 
in  which  the  State  is  very  rich.  The 
flag  room,  with  its  relics,  has  long 
been  established,  and  a  small  collec- 
tion of  pottery  and  implements  is  now 
exhibited.  Many  good  collections  are 
scattered  throughout  the  State  and 
should  find  a  home  in  the  Museum. 

Division  of  Botany — with  specimens 
helpful  in  learning  the  different  species 
of  trees,  their  uses,  and  their  woods; 
the  care  of  the  forest  preserves,  as 
well  as  the  flowers  and  plants  used 
for  beautifying  or  for  their  chemical 
and  medicinal  qualities. 

Aside  from  these  various  divisions, 
the  building  should  include  a  large  au- 
ditorium, with  committee  rooms, 
where  all  kinds  of  scientific,  historical, 
agricultural,  and  art  societies  could 
meet,  having  access  to  the  different 
departments  of  the  Museum.  The 
conventions  meeting  in  Harrisburg 
are  many,  and  since  the  persons  vis- 
iting the  State  Capitol  number  thou- 
sands, annually,  no  place  would  re- 
veal more  fully  or  effectively  to  the 
visitor,   whether  pleasure-seeker,  stu- 


dent, or  scientist,  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and  its  progress,  than  a  central- 
ization at  the  State  Museum. — Alicia 
M.  Zierden,  Curator,  Division  of  Ed- 
ucation. 


THE  TREND  IS   EASTWARD 
NOW. 


The  man  who  invests  his  earnings 
in  eastern,  middle  and  southern  lands 
is  not  speculating.  The  call  to  the 
west  was  answered  long  ago,  and  the 
entire  world  has  been  enriched  be- 
cause of  it.  But  the  western  limits 
have  been  reached.  The  west  has 
been  built  up;  now  a  new  survey  is  on 
the  programme.  The  entire  body  of 
land  has  to  be  gone  over  again,  farm 
by  farm.  When  this  is  done  the  east 
and  south  will  not  suffer  from  the  ex- 
amination. They  will  be  benefited, 
because  the  advantages  they  possess 
will  be  handled  in  a  general  way  com- 
mensurate with  their  importance  and 
superior  worth. 

Tucked  away  in  the  old  lands  of 
the  east  and  south  are  rich  fortunes 
still  to  be  had.  In  cities  big  and  little 
are  broad  markets,  to  which  may  go 
immense  crops  at  remunerative  prices. 
On  most  farms  are  good  buildings  and 
improvements.  In  most  communities 
are  all  the  treasures  of  refined  living 
and  broad  culture.  To  go  into  these 
sections,  rich  in  all  of  these  things,  is 
to  choose  wisely,  with  no  probability 
of  decline  or  loss. 

It  is  not  in  line  of  speculation,  then, 
when  a  farmer,  young  or  old,  enters 
into  these  parts.  The  turn  of  the  tide 
is  back  to  the  old  settled  communities. 
In  years  to  come  reasonable  land  val- 
ues will  be  restored;  and  with  diversi- 
fication and  adaptation  of  crops  and 
business  to  soil  and  climate  and  mar- 
ket, the  eastern  and  southern  lands 
will  reclaim  their  lost  prestige,  and 
the  new  agriculture  will  claim  the 
best  blood  and  satisfy  the  best  minds 
of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  real  movement,  not  an 
imaginary  one,  and  into  almost  every 
county  of  the  East,  some  westerner 
has  already  bought  and  moved. 

With  them  will  be  introduced,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  western  methods  of 
farming  and  selling,  and  while  the  ma- 
jority of  these  ideas  will  have,  of  ne- 
cessity, to  be  accommodated  to  east- 
ern conditions,  the  result  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  neighbors  who  have 
seen   only   home    methods. 

Let  them  come  back  and  welcome. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


An  Idea  of  "Wall  Street." 
Comparatively  few  of  us  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  "Wall  Street,'  really  is,  and  we 
are  apt  to  lay  up  against  it  all  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with.  The  following  brief  article  ap- 
peared in  a  conservative  and  well  in- 
formed weekly  journal  and  is  about 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
read.  It's  worth  your  while  to  read 
it,  too,  so  we  publish  it  in  full. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  the  most  import- 
ant securities  market  in  the  United 
States.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  greatest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  annual 
transactions  in  stocks  and  bonds  run 
into  such  huge  figures  that  the  mind 
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cannot   formulate   a   realistic    concep- 
tion of  them. 

Membership  in  the  Exchange  is 
limited  to  1,100,  each  seat  now  being 
worth  between  $75,000  and  $95,000. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring 
through  death  or  otherwise,  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governing  Committee 
must  be  obtained  before  a  member- 
ship can  be  transferred.  This  is  be- 
cause every  precaution  is  taken  to 
exclude  undesirable  members. 

Before  a  company  can  obtain  a  list- 
ing of  its  securities  upon  the  Ex- 
change, it  must  file  an  application 
containing  complete  details  as  to  its 
property,  earnings,  etc.  It  is  discre- 
tionary with  the  Governing  Commit- 
tee as  to  whether  or  not  the  securi- 
ties are  listed.  After  listing,  the 
Committee  has  the  power  to  remove 
them  at  its  discretion.  It  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  Exchange  to  af- 
ford the  fullest  protection  to  institu- 
tions and  individuals  buying  or  sell- 
ing securities  through  a  member  of 
the  Exchange.  The  commission  rate 
charged  by  members  is  1-8  of  i  per 
cent.,  based  upon  the  par  value  of 
securities. 

A  listed  bond,  if  at  all  active  on  the 
Exchange,  is  assured  of  a  ready  mar- 
ket. It  is  also  excellent  collateral 
with  banks.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  plenty  of  sound  and  readily  mar- 
ketable issues  which  are  not  listed. 
The  importance  of  listing  is  frequent- 
ly  overestimated. 

Even  with  listed  securities  a  large 
volume  of  transactions  in  them  takes 
place  outside  the  Exchange. 

While  the  majority  of  the  invest- 
ment banking  firms  in  New  York  are 
members  of  the  Exchange,  it  is  not 
at  all  essential  to  their  business  that 
they  should  be,  and  some  of  the  most 
reputable  firms  are  not  members. 
Such  firms,  when  necessary,  have 
their  Exchange  orders  executed 
through  an  Exchange  member.  But 
the  volume  of  business  "over  the 
counter'  in  most  of  the  listed  securi- 
ties is  so  large,  and  their  organiza- 
tions are  so  perfect,  that  more  often 
than  not  they  are  able  to  execute  the 
order  outside  the  Exchange  to  equal 
or  better  advantage  than  on  the  Ex- 
change. This,  of  course,  applies  to 
bonds  and  not  to  stocks,  except  un- 
listed stocks. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  an  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  the  country,  be- 
cause even  speculation  has  its  legiti- 
mate functions.  That  the  privileges 
of  the  Exchange  are  at  times  abus- 
ed by  speculative  interests  is  no  argu- 
ment why  the  Exchange  should  be 
abolished.  It  simply  serves  to  point 
out  the  imperative  necessity  of  the 
Governing  Committee  exercising 
every  precaution  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  But  all  transactions  on  the 
Exchange,  contrary  to  a  common  be- 
lief, are  not  speculative.  On  the  con- 
trary, purchases  and  sales  for  pure 
investment  account,  during  the  year, 
largely  overlap  the  speculative  trans- 
actions. Practicallv  all  bond  trans- 
actions   are    for    investment    account. 


GOV.  STUART'S  ARBOR  DAY 
PROCLAMATION. 


"The  conservation  of  our  Natural 
resources  has  become  a  question  of 
National  importance.  Among  these 
resources  trees  and  forests  hold  a 
conspicuous  place.     It  is  the  common 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April. 


Twenty-five  Ayrshire  Cows  in  the  Home  Test 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
yield  m  milk  and  butter  from  five 
herds  of  five  cows  each,  that  were  in 
the  Home  Dairy  Test  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1909. 

This  test  is  for  a  year's  work  of 
each  herd,  all  the  tests  beginning 
April  1st  and  running  for  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days,  and  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  business  abil- 
ity of  25  cows  for  a  year's  work  in 
the  dairy. 

One  herd  of  five  cows  owned  by 
John  R.  Valentine,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
gave  for  the  year,  57811  lbs.  of  milk 
and  2688  lbs.  of  butter,  by  Experiment 
Sation  method  of  figuring. 

Another  herd  of  five  cows  owned 
by  George  H.  McFadden,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa ,  gave  for  the  year,  53559  lbs.  of 
milk  and  2620  lbs.  of  butter. 

Herd  of  five  owned  by  Penshurst 
Farm,  Narberth,  Pa.,  gave  for  the 
year,  54637  lbs.  of  milk  and  2466  lbs. 
of  butter. 

The  herd  of  five  cows  owned  by  S. 
S.  Karr  &  Sons,  Almond,  N.  Y.,  gave 
49705  lbs.  of  milk  and  2385  lbs.  of 
butter. 

Five  cows  owned  by  J.  W.  Clise, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  gave  for  the  year, 
50161  lbs.  of  milk  and  2350  lbs.  of 
butter. 

The  twenty-five  cows  averaged 
10635  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  year,  and 
500  lbs.  of  butter. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
official  records  made  by  Ayrshire 
cows  for  milk  and  butter  for  365  con- 
secutive days. 

Bessie  of  Rosemont  17904,  Cham- 
pion four  year  old,  gave  14102  lbs.  of 
milk  and  675  lbs.  of  butter.  Property 
of  George  H.  McFadden,  Byrn  Mawr. 
Pa. 


Rena  Ross  (Champion  Ayrshire 
Cow,)  14539,  gave  15072  lbs.  of  milk 
and  751  lbs.  of  butter.  She  is  owned 
by  John  R.  Valentine,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  of  whom  we  have  written  in 
Blooded  Stock. 

Friskey  of  Bonshaw  17018,  gave 
12445  lbs.  of  milk  and  683  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. Owned  by  George  H.  McFadden, 
Byrn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Auchenbrack  Sweet  Pea  2d  21625, 
gave  13097  lbs.  of  milk  and  622  lbs. 
of  butter.  She  is  also  owned  by  Geo. 
H.  McFadden,  Byrn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Curfew  Bell  21255,  (Champion  three 
year  old),  gave  11 181  lbs.  of  milk  and 
588  lbs.  of  butter,,  John  R.  Valentine, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  owner. 

Polly  Puss  16296,  gave  12632  lbs.  of 
milk  and  584  lbs.  of  butter.  She  is 
owned  by  John  R.  Valentine,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Bell  Ayer  20180,  gave  11934  lbs.  of 
milk  and  575  lbs.  of  butter.  Also 
owned  by  John  R.  Valentine,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Keepsake  15913,  gave  12365  lbs.  of 
milk  and  548  lbs.  of  butter.  Another 
of  John  R.  Valentine's,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Rena  Myrtle  9530,  gave  12172  lbs. 
of  milk  and  546  lbs.  of  butter.  Own- 
ed  by  C.   M.   Winslow,   Brandon,   Vt. 

Bessie  Clyde  17287,  gave  12044  lbs. 
of  milk  and  536  lbs.  of  butter.  S.  S. 
Karr  &  Sons,  Almond,  N.  Y.,  owners. 

Denty  9th  of  Auchenbrain  15577, 
gave  1 1757  lbs.  of  milk  and  528  lbs.  of 
butter.  Owned  by  George  H.  Mc- 
Fadden,  Bryn    Mawr,   Pa. 

Cora  T.  IZTJ2,  gave  12392  lbs.  of 
milk  and  524  lbs.  of  butter.  Owned 
by  S.  S.  Karr,  &  Sons,  Almond,  N.  Y. 

Finlayston  Maggie  3d  19217,  gave 
10759  lbs.  of  milk  and  513  lbs.  of  but- 


ter. Property  of  George  H.  McFad- 
den, Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  (4  year  old 
form.) 

Kitty  K.  12933,  gave  11115  lbs.  of 
milk  and  512  lbs.  of  butter.  Owned 
by  John  R.  Valentine,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Pa. 

Princess  Lily  21702,  gave  11771  lbs. 
of  milk  and  511  lbs.  of  butter,  and  is 
owned  by  J.  W.  Clise,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Brown  Eyes  of  Knockdon  19216, 
gave  1 1448  lbs.  of  milk  and  511  lbs.  of 
butter.  Owned  by  George  H.  Mc- 
Fadden, Bryn  Mawr,  Pa 

Auchenbrain  White  Beauty  2d 
21687,  gave  10494  lbs.  of  milk  and  511 
lbs.  of  butter.  She  is  owned  at  Pens- 
hurst Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Jennie  of  Sand  Hill  19490,  gave 
10160  lbs.  of  milk  and  510  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. She  is  owned  by  S.  S.  Karr  & 
Sons,  Almond,  N.  Y.,  (3  year  old 
form.) 

Durwood  12680,  gave  10701  lbs.  of 
milk  and  506  lbs.  of  butter.  Property 
of  E.  J.  Fletcher,  Greenfield,  N.  H. 

Oshawa  Lady  2d  18249,  gave  11254 
lbs.  of  milk  and  503  lbs.  of  butter. 
Owned  by  John  R.  Valentine,  Bryn 
Mawr,    Pa. 

Madonna  Lass  3d  21850,  gave  10467 
lbs.  of  milk  and  502  lbs.  of  butter. 
She  is  owned  by  L.  A.  Reymann, 
Wheeling,  West  Va.,  (3  year  old 
form.) 

Baby  Douglas  21849.  gave  9652  lbs. 
of  milk  and  440  lbs.  of  butter.  Owned 
by  L.  A.  Reymann,  Wheeling,  West 
Va.,  (Champion  2  year  old.) 

Acelista  12094,  in  five  consecutive 
years,  gave  an  official  test  of  52000 
lbs.  of  milk  and  2137  lbs.  of  butter 
and  dropped  five  calves.  Acelista  is 
owned   by   C.   M.   Winslow,   Brandon, 


Regularity  in  Feeding',  MilRing',  etc. 


A  very  important  rule  in  keeping  a 
dairy  herd  is  the  question  of  regu- 
larity. A  good  dairy  cow  is  syste- 
matic in  her  habits  and  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  receiving  her  feed  at 
certain  hours,  and  being  milked  at 
certain  hours.  This  matter  of  regu- 
larity is  extremely  important.  On 
my  farm  I  make  it  a  point  to  have  the 
rnilking  periods  twelve  hours  apart, 
also  the  feeding  periods,  and  once 
regular  hours  are  established,  we  al- 
ways try  to  adhere  to  this  hour  for 
that  particular  work.  Cows  giving 
more  than  sixty  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
vve  milk  three  times  a  day — every 
eight  hours. 

Here  is  our  programme  for  the  day's 
work  during  the  winter  months:  4.30 
a.  m.,  rise,  go  to  the  barn,  feed  grain. 
After  grain  feeding,  milking  is  done, 
and  the  milk  taken  to  the  separator 
room.  After  milking  the  cows  are 
given  water  and  hay.  This  takes  up 
the  time  until  about  7.30,  when  we 
have  breakfast.  After  breakfast,  the 
barn  man  puts  in  his  time  carding  the 
cows.  It  is  my  experience  that  care- 
ful grooming  pays  well,  and  some  ex- 
periments indicate  that  it  will  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  eight  to  ten  per  cent. 

About  ID  o'clock,  on  pleasant  days, 
the  cows  are  all  turned  out  into  the 
yard.  In  these  yards  we  keep  feed 
racks  filled  with  hay  or  straw,  or  per- 
haps corn  fodder  is  scattered  for  tnem 


to  pick  over.  While  the  cows  are  out, 
the  barn  is  cleaned,  or  any  other  work 
can  be  done.  At  3  p.  m.  the  cows  are 
put  in  the  barn,  and  at  4:30  we  start 
the  same  program  as  followed  in  the 
morning— that  is  to  say,  feed  and 
milk  the  cows,  water  them  and  lastly, 
give  them  hay  for  the  night. 

Under  ordinary  farm  conditions  we 
have  made  it  a  point  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary feeds  grown  on  the  farm.  The 
man  who  goes  into  dairying  for  all 
there  is  in  it,  will  find  it  worth  his 
while  to  study  well  the  feed  question, 
and  aim  to  feed  at  all  times  as  near 
a  balanced  ration  as  possible.  This 
means  careful  study  of  analysis  of 
feed,  and  considerable  figuring.  For 
the  ordinary  farmer,  I  would  suggest 
oats  and  barley,  mixed  half  and  half, 
and  ground.  To  two  hundred  pounds 
of  this  mixture,  I  would  add  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  grain,  and  50  pounds 
of  cornmeal. 

In  figuring  out  the  amount  for  each 
co>v,  I  aim  to  give  one  pound  of 
grain  for  every  three  pounds  of  milk 
in  return — that  is  to  say,  a  cow  that 
gives  twenty-four  pounds  of  milk, 
gets  eight  pounds  of  grain  per  day.' 
In  addition,  each  cow  gets  two  pounds 
of  oil  meal,  added  separately,  to  each 
grain  ration.  Oil  meal  is  excellent 
feed  for  promoting  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  dairy  cow.  It  contains 
a  high   per  cent,   of  protein,  and   in 


addition  has  a  beneficial  laxative  ef- 
fect. In  feeding  it,  the  farmer  wants 
to  start  with  only  a  small  amount,  and 
work  up  to  about  two  pounds  a  day. 
Sometimes  more  than  this  amount 
can  be  fed  profitably,  but  for  the  av- 
erage cow,  I  should  say  that  two 
pounds  is  about  enough.  With  this 
grain,  I  should  endeavor  to  feed  clover 
hay  and  silage,  and  roots.  Roots  or 
silage  add  succulence  to  the  ration, 
and  enable  us  to  most  closely  approx- 
imate summer  conditions,  and  giving 
summer  conditions  in  the  winter 
months  is  the  best  inducement  for 
milk  yields.  Local  price  for  g:rain  and 
nay  must  govern  in  formulating  eco- 
nomical rations. 

I  have  found  it  a  very  excellent 
plan  to  provide  both  day  and  night 
pastures  during  the  summer  months, 
and  in  my  own  experience  have  seen 
the  quantity  of  milk  from  a  dairy  herd 
jump  from  sixty  gallons  per  day  to 
eighty  gallons  per  day,  just  on  ac- 
count of  the  night  pasture.  During 
the  hot  summer  months,  when  the 
flies  are  troublesome,  cows  will  often 
eat  much  more  at  night  than  they  will 
during  the  daytime.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve  that  it   pays. 

While  our  cows  are  on  flush  pas- 
ture we  feed  no  grain.  When  feed  is 
high  and  hay  low  in  price  we  often 
let  the  cows  reap  the  second  crop 
of  clover.— A  Western  Farmer. 


s 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April. 

RAISING  THE  CALF. 

I  usually  let  the  calf  suck  about 
three  days.  Then  I  make  it  a  point 
never  to  let  that  calf  lose  a  meal.  I 
start  out  with  about  ij^  quarts  of 
milk  per  meal,  feeding  mornings  and 
evenings  only,  I  feed  whole  milk  for 
a  month  or  so,  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  of  whole  milk  to  3  quarts 
per  meal.  From  that  on  to  any  age 
I  come  gradually  down  to  skim  milk. 

To  avoid  scours  I  aim  never  to 
overfeed  with  milk.  I  do  not  believe 
it  pays  to  get  it  to  look  like  a  poison- 
ed pup.  I  like  it  smooth.  After  the 
first  week  I  put  in  a  box  nailed  to  the 
wall,  equal  parts  of  bran  or  shorts 
with  corn  chop  and  a  tablespoonful-  of 
oilmeal.  I  keep  alfalfa  or  any  kind 
of  good  roughness  in  a  rack  for  it 
to  nibble  at,  and  have  a  little  salt  in  a 
box. 

Feed  the  milk  warm,  never  under 
any  condition  feed  cold  milk.  I  feed 
separated  milk  now  and  furnish  good 
pasture  when  it  is  to  be  had.  By  the 
time  it  is  a  yearling  it  will  be  as  large 


as  a  calf  that  sucked  three  or  four 
months.  I  believe  it  pays  me  well  to 
take  a  little  extra  care  of  it.  Never 
club,  kick  or  whip  a  calf.  A  little 
kindness  helps  it  to  grow.  Don't 
think  you  can  do  too  much  for  it. — M. 
G.  B. 
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ing  the  parts  with  the  solution,  or  bet- 
ter still,  by  spraying  the  whole  ani- 
mal with  a  four  or  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  coal  tar  dip.  A  hypodermic 
injection  of  30  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
in  two  drams  of  glycerine,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  acid  given  in  a  pail- 


TO  PREVENT  ABORTION. 


The  symptoms  of  contagious  abor- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  of  sporadic 
abortion.  Contagious  abortion  will 
go  through  a  herd  more  or  less  rap- 
idly and  completely,  while  the  spo- 
radic form  rarely  affects  very  many 
cows  in  a  herd.  In  view  of  this  we 
judge  that  your  herd  is  affected  with 
the  contagious  form.  Treatment  for 
this  consists  in  thorough  disinfection 
of  the  premises  (stable,  etc.),  and  dis- 
infection of  the  uterus  of  the  abort- 
ing animals  by  syringing  with  a  three 
or  four  per  cent,  solution  of  some  of 
the  reliable  coal  tar  dips.  The  hips 
of  the  animals  should  also  be  disin- 
fected.    This  may  be  done  by  wash- 


Holds  Worlds   Record 


The  Nevi/  I9IO  Model 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Is  •mphatically  the  BEST 
and  th«  only  one  for  YOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  sklroa  the  cleanent. 
8.  It's  built  the  atrongest. 
S.  It's  the  eaiileat  cleaned. 
1 4.  It'Rthe  moat  convenient. 
^'^'^  .a^i^d^        Ms.  It  requires  least  power. 

Cat.  E#  Ifcy I  other  Separators  at   Seat- 
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T  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 

^    M^ORITY  OF  FARMERS  BE 
YOUR  GUIDE  IN  BUYING  TNM 

HE  time  has  come  to  order  your  binder  twine  for  the  1910  harvest.    Twine  dealers  are  placing 
orders  for  their  season's  stock.    The  mills  are  running.    Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  the 
twine  question.    It  is  something  that  requires  careful  consideration.     The  success  of  your  har- 
vest will  depend  on  the  uninterrupted  work  o£  your  binder,  for  no  binder  can  work  well  if  you  use  a 
cheap  grade  of  binder  twine. 

It  is  our  aim  to  have  every  fanner  who  uses  I  H  C  twine  go  through  the  1910  harvest  season 
without  a  break  in  the  field.  We  have  much  more  at  stake  than  merely  selling  twine.  Your  interests 
and  ours  are  the  same. 

We  know  that  the  raw  materials  from  which  I  H  C  twines  are  spun  have  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  fibre  that  insure  greater  strength  than  is  found  in  any  other  twine.  They  are  evenly  spun — smooth 
running— do  not  tangle  in  the  twine  box— work  well  in  the  knotter,  insuring  perfect  binding  and 
perfect  tying.  They  insure  your  being  able  to  work  your  binder  through  the  entire  harvest  season  with 
greatest  speed  and  economy  and  are  therefore  practical  profit  insurance. 

Those  who  buy  cheap  twine  will  certainly  have  trouble — delays  due  to  tangles,  knots  and  breaks 
will  mean  the  loss  of  valuable  time — and  every  delay  at  harvest  time  will  cut  down  your  profits. 

There  is  a  sure  way  to  avoid  this.  Let  the  experience  of  the  past  be  your  guide  in  purchasing  your  twine. 
The  verdict  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  a  safe  guide.  Their  decision  should  have  more 
weight  with  you  than  the  statement  of  any  twine  manufacturer.  These  farmers  know.  They  have  the  same 
problems  confronting  them  that  you  have.  They  have  no  axe  to  grind.  They  do  not  sell  twine.  They  are 
only  interested  in  results. 

I  H  C  Brand  of  Sisal— Standard  Sisal 
Meinila  or  Pure  Manila 

Are  the  twines  used  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  They  have  been  proved  to  give  the  best 
results.  Eighty-five  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  use  Sisal.  It  is  smooth  running  and  works  at  steady  tension 
without  kinking  or  tangling  in  the  twine  box — insuring  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tying.  Its  only  equal  is  the 
really  high  grade  Manila  twines  such  as  bear  the  I  H  C  trade-mark. 

Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical  on  this  twine  proposition.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  selling  twine. 
We  are  vitally  interested  in  the  successful  operation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  binders.  On  their  successful 
operation  depends  our  success — and  we  know  they  cannot  operate  successfully  with  poor  twine.  No  binder 
made  can.  For  this  reason  we  have  given  the  twine  problem  careful  study.  When  we  say  "Stick  to  Sisal  or 
high  grade  Manila  bearing  the  I  H  C  trade-mark"— we  do  so  because  we  know  them  to  be  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  binder  twine. 

But  we  don't  ask  you  to  do  as  we  say.  We  want  yoti  to  be  the  judge.  But  yonr  judgment  to  be  right  should  be  based  on 
facts— not  on  the  statement  of  any  twine  man.  And  the  fact  is— that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  use  I  H  C  twine. 
Sisal  or  Standard  (which  Is  made  from  pure  Sisal)  comes  500  feet  to  the  pound;  high  grade  Manila,  600  feet  to  the  pound;  Pure 
Manila,  650  feet.  See  your  local  I  H  C  dealer  at  once  and  let  him  know  how  mucb  you  will  need.  If  you  want  more  facts  on  binder 
twine,  write  direct  to 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  Chicago  USA 

(Incorponted) 
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ful  of  water,  if  the  animal  will  drink 
it,  sometimes  wards  off  the  disease. 

There  is  no  harm  in  using  the  milk 
of  cows  that  have  aborted,  but  they 
are  not  profitable  milkers. 


LEAVING  MILK  TOO  LONG  IN 
THE  STABLE. 


One  of  the  surest  ways  of  contami- 
nating milk  is  to  allow  it  to  remain 
in  the  stable  for  a  considerable  time 
after  it  is  drawn.  This  subject  is 
touched  on  by  Professer  WoU  in  his 
book  dealing  with  the  principles  of 
modern  dairy  practice.  Among  other 
things  Professor  Woll  says: 

"No  matter  how  carefully  the  pre- 
cautions given  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  milk  are  observed,  the 
milk  is  always  threatened  with  infec- 
tion from  many  sources  as  long  as  it 
is  in  the  stable.  The  fact  that  milk 
when  drawn  from  the  udder  has  a 
temperature  highly  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  bacteria,  and  that 
it  is  a  splendid  nutritive  medium  for 
the  large  majority  of  bacteria,  makes 
the  matter  worse." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  milk 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  warm 
stable  as  soon  as  possible.  On  al- 
most all  farms  in  our  country  an  en- 
tirely different  practice  is  followed. 
When  a  cow  has  been  milked  or  the 
milk  pail  is  full,  the  milk  is  poured 
into  a  large  transportation  can,  at  the 
opening  of  which  a  strainer  is  placed. 
As  this  does  not  allow  the  milk  to  run 
through  very  quickly,  and  the  opening 
of  the  can  is  usually  comparatively 
small,  the  milk  must  be  poured  slowly 
from  the  pail.  The  milk  is  usually 
left  in  the  can  until  the  whole  herd 
has  been  milked,  and  it  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  warm,  foul  air  in  the 
stable.  This  manner  of  procedure  is 
very  deleterious  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  It  is  exposed  to  air  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  contagious  organisms,  and 
is  left  to  remain  in  the  stable  an  hour 
or  still  longer;  this  is  so  much  worse 
since  the  transportation  can  is  often 
not  perfectly  clean.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  diseases  of  milk  with  us 
are  most  frequently  caused  by  irra- 
tional methods  of  procedure  like  those 
mentioned. 

Fortunately,  it  is  very  easy  to 
change  this  method  so  that  it  be- 
comes, if  not  perfect,  at  any  rate  far 
better.  First  of  all,  the  milk  must  be 
removed  from  the  stable  as  soon  as 
possible.  Further,  the  milk  ought  not 
to  be  strained  in  the  stable,  but  in 
a  separate  room  nearby,  where  the 
air  is  pure  and  fresh,  and  where 
cleanliness  is  observed  in  the  most 
scrupulous      manner.       Such    a    room 
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Her  Dairy  Products  have  Icored   the  Highest 
Quality  aud  Best  Color 
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ought  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
eve/y  cow  stable.  it  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
manure  pile,  and  is  to  be  provided 
with  large  windows,  but  may  other- 
wise be  built  very  plainly.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  keep  the  ba- 
sin for  washing  the  hands  in  this 
room,  so  that  this  operation  may  be 
performed  after  each  cow  has  been 
milked." 

While  it  is  desirable  that  a  spe- 
cial room  be  set  apart  into  which  the 
milk  can  be  taken  immediately  after 
it  is  drawn,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  not  always  practicable  where 
only  a  few  cows  are  kept.  In  that 
case  the  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  milk  outside  the  barn  or 
stable.  It  requires  very  little  time 
after  each  cows  is  milked  to  step  to 
the  door  and  strain  the  milk  into  an- 
other vessel.  The  straining  in  a  clear, 
pure  atmosphere  will  tend  to  aerate 
the  milk  so  that  such  stable  odors  as 
have  been  absorbed  will  be  eliminat- 
ed. This  plan  should  be  carried  out 
whether  the  milk  is  for  sale  directly 
or  marketed  in  the  form  of  by-pro- 
ducts, or  on  the  other  hand,  consumed 
by  the  family.  This  practice  will  be 
found  to  add  greatly  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  milk  and  those  who  are 
having  trouble  about  their  milk  sour- 
ing too  soon  should  not  be  contented 
until  they  have  thoroughly  tried  out 
this  plan  of  removing  the  milk  from 
the  stable  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  and 
straining  it  into  a  separate  vessel  in 
the  open  air. 


CONDITION    OF    THE    CATTLE, 
HOG  AND  SHEEP  MARKET. 


Sharp  Decline  In  Cattle. 


There  was  a  sharp  price  loss  for 
cattle  last  week,  demand  from  both 
local  dressed  beef  men  and  eastern 
shippers  was  of  reduced  proportions. 
Beef  steer  prices  fell  25c  to  40c,  from 
the  close  of  the  previous  week.  Top 
beeves  for  the  week  went  at  $8.75  and 
bulk  of  sales  were  at  $6.90  to  $8.10. 
Cows  and  heifers  sold  35c  to  60c  un- 
der high  point  of  the  previous  week. 
Most  beef  grades  brought  $4.65  to 
$6.00.  Canners  and  cutters  went 
largely  at  $3.10  to  $375.  Bulk  bulls 
$475  to  $5.65.  Stockers  and  feeders 
lost  40c  to  6sc  from  the  recent  high 
point.  Sales  were  largely  at  $5.50  to 
$6.00  for  feeders,  and  $4.75  to  $5.25 
for  stockers.  Veal  calves  largely  at 
$8.50   to   $9.25. 

Buyers  Lower  Hog  Prices. 
The  trend  of  the  hog  market  last 
week  was  downward.  Bcarishness 
of  local  packers  and  slow  eastern 
shipping  demand  proved  too  much 
for  the  selling  interests.  Low  point 
of  the  week  was  Thursday,  when  top 
was  $10.95  and  bulk  of  sales  at  $10.70 
to  $10.90,  while  the  high  point  was  on 
Monday  when  the  top  was  $11.20,  and 
hulk  of  sales  was  at  $10.90  to  $11.10. 
the  highest  prices  on  record  since  the 
Civil  War. 

Sheep  Sell  Sharply  Lower. 
Buyers  dominated  the  sheep  and 
lamb  trade  last  week  and  sellers  were 
forced  to  do  sums  in  subtraction  to 
the  amount  of  50c  to  6oc,  from  the 
close  of  the  previous  week.  A  dull 
dressed  meat  market  and  increased 
arrivals  were  the  bad  combination. 
Top  Iambs  for  the  week  $10.35  and 
bulk  at  $9.25  to  $10.10.  Most  of  the 
yearling  brought  $8.50  to  $9.00.    Top 
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on  sheep  $9.10,  with  sales  largely  at 
$775  to  $8.50 

THREE   REASONS  WHY   SHEEP 

SHOULD   BE  KEPT  ON 

EVERY  FARM. 


Horses  are  usually  kept  for  one 
purpose;  hogs  for  one  purpose;  cattle, 
at  least  for  two;  but  sheep  are  kept 
for  three.  They  furnish  wool  for  clo- 
thing, they  furnish  food  of  a  most 
wholesome  and  palatable  kind,  and  as 
a  destroyer  of  weeds,  perhaps  after 
all,  the  sheep  have  no  equal.  In  this 
latter  respect,  I  may  point  out  that 
Professor  Shaw,  in  his  books  on 
weeds,  has  listed  600  varieties,  all  of 
which  are  common,  or  at  least  known, 
throughout  America.  Of  these  weeds, 
cattle  and  horses  will  eat  from  fifty 
to  seventy,  while  sheep  will  simply 
feast   on   no   less   than   550   of   them. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


POULTRY. 


FOR  8AL.B — Good  honest  stock  rngga 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Litghoma; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blu«  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburc  and 
Somerset  600  flne  larse  farm-rais*d 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-flve  extra  choice  Lt^rht  Braho 
ma  cockerels  for  sale.  Write  ma. 
HERMAN  SHOCKBY.   Band  Patch.  Pa. 


MlSCBLLANBOVl. 


Unn^F^      ffolnv  blind  Barry  c;*^  Iowa 
"""^^^ City.  la.,  can  cura. 

FOR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  saole;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsville,  Pa. 


MILCH    GOATS. 

MILCH  GOATS — Information  regarding 
this  most  profitable  milk  producing  an- 
imal. Write  G.  H.  Wickersham,  1242 
SL  Francis  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


SEND    10c   for    a   sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest,      race-horse    paper 
published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland. 
Md. 


TROTTING  MARE  for  sale — a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAND,   Cumberland,   Md. 


FOR  SAL  E — Pure-bred  Registered 
Holstein  Bull.  Ready  for  service  this 
spring.  Born  April  6,  1909.  Two- 
thirds  white.  Finely  marked.  Fine 
individual.  Write  for  pedigree  and 
price.  MADISON  COOPER,  101  Court 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


NEVER  KNOWN  TO  FAIL 

NanHeneck  Hill,  R.  I.,  Mky  4th,  1909. 
Oentloiiiea :    I  keep  a  nuniner  of  horses  and 
have  used  your  Kpavln  Cure  for  the  lact 
eltfl't  ypars.     /  havf  never  known  it  In  fail 
<n  whatever  troy  used.         T.  W.  Baljcock. 

F*r  Spavin,  RIneben*,  CHrb,  Splint,  Sprains, 
Swellan  Joints,  All  Lamoncsa 

—Proved  by  40  years  of  use  by   hundreds 
of  tlioiixands,  the  best  that  the   iiu-dK-aJ 
world  airunlw.  The  Htandby  for  family  ii?« 
alKo.    SI  a  boHU,  6  lor  SB.    Buy  at  drug 
■tores  and  ifct  free  book.  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse,"  or  write  ( 

OR.  B.  J.  RINDALI.  CO. 
■■••burt  Palta, 
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HORSE    ACTION 


(Continued  from  March  Issue.) 
The  variations  of  action  to  be  noted 
in  the  handling  of  the  hind  limbs  of 
the  horse  are  many.  Almost  every 
possible  conceivable  eccentricity  of 
movement  is  to  be  found  at  some  time 
or  another  amongst  horses.  These 
variations  depend  upon  many  things, 
not  only  upon  the  set  of  the  limb,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  joints,  but  the  pro- 
portionate lengths  of  the  different  div- 
isions of  the  limb  having  a  marked 
effect  in  changing  the  gait  and  style. 
Horses  whose  hocks  are  high  up  from 
the  ground  generally  move  with  styl- 
ish, trappy  appearance,  often  going 
high,  while  those  which  have  them 
lo\v  down  are  apt  to  move  with  a  long, 
swinging  stride,  in  which  speed  is  a 
prominent  factor,  but  good  trappy 
style  an  impossibility.  Generally 
speaking,  neither  are  to  be  preferred, 
although  the  keen  demand  for  high 
style  places  some  premium  on  the 
former.  The  old  English  motto  of  a 
tall  horse,  on  short  legs,  as  just  the 
right  thing  in  horseflesh,  gives  a  cue  to 
what  should  be  looked  for,  in  regard 
to  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in 
the  action  of  the  hind  legs  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  hocks  to  turn  and  bend 
outward  when  the  weight  of  the 
animal  is  thrown  upon  the  leg.  Some- 
times this  is  so  bad  as  to  cause  the 
foot  to  twist  on  the  ground,  working 
the  shoe  loose  in  a  short  time.  How 
much  of  the  actual  muscular  energy 
of  the  animal  is  wasted  in  this  effort, 
outside  of  the  fact  that  the  muscles 
are  pulling  one  way  while  the  foot 
and  limb  are  compelled  to  move  in 
another,  can  be  appreciated  when  one 
tries  to  estimate  how  much  strength 
it  would  take  to  twist  the  foot  on  the 
ground  with  the  horse's  weight  resting 
upon  it.  There  is  a  tremendous  waste 
of  energy,  and  the  horse  does  his  work 
at  a  great  disadvantage. 

In  correct  movement  of  the  hind 
limb,  the  stifle  should  be  set  out  wide 
and  broad,  and  should  play  wide,  as  it 
moves,  not  working  against  the  sides 
of  the  abdomen,  a  thing  almost  sure 
to  have  its  effect  upon  the  endurance 
of  the  horse.  This  wide  play  of  the 
stifle  should  be  countered  by  the 
closer  set  of  the  hock  below,  allow- 
ing the  legs  to  stand  well  under  the 
body.  Horses  built  in  this  way  are  a 
little  more  apt  to  travel  well,  carrying 
the  stifle  wide,  the  hocks  close,  and 
the  whole  limb  straight  and  true.  The 
hock  set  well  under  the  body  prevents 
the  disposition  to  roll,  and  rolling  and 
jarring  of  the  vital  organs  has  about 
as  bad  an  effect  upon  the  animal's  en- 
durance as  has  pressure  and  hammer- 
ing from  elbows  and  stifles.  Well  set, 
springy  ankles  exert  a  full  share  in  the 
prevention  of  this,  and  have  a  great 
big  value,  outside  of  the  fact  that  they 
allow  feet  and  limbs  to  last  and  wear 
longer. 

When  the  hocks  are  carried  close 
together,  there  is  less  likelihood  that 
the  animal  will  "interfere"  than  when 
they  are  bent  outward,  and  feet  point 
in.  When  shoes  are  turned  well  up 
in  travelling  it  indicates  a  pleasing 
flexibility  of  joints  and  tendons,  and 
an  absence  of  stiffness  either  natural 
or  acquired.  The  hind  foot  should  not 
only  move  forward  straight  and  true. 


but  should,  like  the  fore  limb,  be 
carried  just  to  the  place  where  there 
is  neither  dwelling  nor  stubbing  and 
set  squarely  down. 

Horses  which  travel  just  right  both 
before  and  behind  are  not  too  com- 
monly met  with.  Few  classes  could 
be  led  out  before  an  experienced  and 
capable  judge,  in  which  he  could  not 
pick  out  an  outstanding  winner  in 
point  of  action. 

Even  when  a  horse  travels  correctly, 
both  in  front  and  behind,  there  is 
still  that  other  factor  of  co-ordination 
between  the  two  ends,  which  means 
that  the  hind  feet  follow  the  front 
ones  at  just  the  right  distance,  neither 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  over  step- 
ping, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  travel- 
ling in  too  "spread  out"  a  manner. 
There  is  a  point  where  true  balance 
is  preserved  and  where  full  strength 
is  maintained  with  little  effort  or 
trouble,  where  the  gait  is  both  easy 
and  free,  both  strong  and  well  bal- 
anced, effective  and  safe. 

In  the  case  of  extremely  high  class 
action,  either  in  the  case  of  the  gal- 
loper which  can  win  a  hard  fought 
handicap,  the  trotter  which  can  fight 
all  the  way  to  a  record  mile  and  the 
end  of  a  long  day's  racing,  or  the 
heavy  harness  horse,  superlative  in 
his  grandeur  of  gait,  stride  and  style, 
the  qualities  of  symmetry,  perfect 
alignment,  proportion  and  co-ordina- 
tion all  combined  do  not  fully  account 
for  their  possession.  There  is  present 
in  a  high  degree  another  quality,  an 
elevation  of  elemental  temperament, 
a  nervous  quality  which  gives  power- 
ful expression  to  natural  faculties, — 
the  quality  which  in  mankind  makes 
artists,  orators. 

How  much  of  the  actual  force  of 
motion  is  wasted  by  a  horse  whose 
feet  describe  semi-circles,  or  wind 
outward  or  inward  when  he  travels? 
The  force  required  to  lift  and  carry 
forward  a  foot  which  cannot,  by 
reason  of  its  joints  being  set  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  travel  in  a  straight  line, 
is  greater  by  many  times  than  that 
necessary  to  do  so  when  only  straight 
movements  are  required.  A  great 
waste  of  effort  is  inevitable,  and  the 
horse  travels  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

In  regard  to  the  articulation  of  the 
ankle,  the  factor  of  leverage  works 
out  to  a  far  less  degree,  but  an  in- 
correct, ill-set  ankle  also  has  its  effect 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  animal  for 
work.  In  action  the  effects  of  the 
badly  set  ankle  are  visible  in  a  jerky 
movement  of  the  foot  as  it  rises, 
and  a  corresponding  twitch,  as  if  feel- 


ing its  footing  as  it  again  touches  the 
ground.  Friction  of  this  kind  has  its 
effect  upon  both  external  and  internal 
parts  of  the  foot,  which  is  rendered 
less  capable  of  withstanding  the  heavy 
impact  of  travel,  especially  of  fast 
work. 

Smooth,  harmonious  working  of  the 
rear  limbs  is  no  less  important.  It  is 
here  that  the  propelling  power  of  the 
horse  lies.  The  great  muscles  of  the 
quarters  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
power  which  tests  severely  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  big  bony  structures  over 
which  they  play. 

As  in  the  shoulder,  so  in  the.  hind 
quarter,  there  is  conformation  which 
means  length  and  strength  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  good  deal  can  be 
judged  from  the  conformation  when 
the  horse  is  at  rest.  When  the  upper 
portion  of  the  quarter  is  long,  there 
will  probably  be  a  corresponding 
length  of  thigh  bone  from  rump  to 
stifle.  This  conformation  allows  both 
for  length  and  strength  of  stride,  and 
greatly  increases  capacity  for  work  of 
all  kinds.  The  horse  with  a  long  quar- 
ter, and  long  sloping  shoulder  will 
have  the  bodily  conformation  so  much 
desired,  a  short  back  aud  a  long 
underline. 

Integrity  of  action  in  the  hind  limbs 
of  the  horse  is  a  more  delicate  matter, 
and  dependent  upon  more  precarious 
conditions  than  is  the  case  in  front. 
There  is  greater  freedom  of  play  in 
the  femur  joint,  the  stifle  joint  as  well 
having  a  loose  articulation.  Perfect 
action  in  the  hind  limbs  depends  upon 
accurate  placement  as  well  as  perfect 
co-ordination  of  the  joints  of  the  hock. 
The  alignment  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  the  horse  is  to  travel  right. 
As  in  the  fore  leg,  too,  the  great  loss 
of  bad  action  is  through  unnecessary 
swinging  of  the  limb,  but  there  is  the 
added  loss  of  energy  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  other  muscles  necessary  to 
accomplish   compensation. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April. 


THE  BREEDING  SEASON. 


By  William  Dietrich. 
In  our  March  issue  we  printed  part 
of  this  article,  taken  from  a  new  book, 
"Swine,"  written  by  this  great  author- 
ity on  everything  having  to  do  with 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  hogs,  Mr. 
William  Dietrich.  In  this  number  we 
want  to  give  you  the  balance  of  the 
chapter,  and  perhaps  a  little  something 
more  from  the  book  that  will  persuade 
you  to  send  to  the  publishers,  Sanders 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Ills., 
for  a  copy. 

Pork  Hogs. 
The  time  at  which  a  hog  is  bred 
should  be  such  that  the  pigs  can  be 
taken  to  market  at  a  desirable  weight 
when  the  market  for  such  hogs  is 
the  best.  This  naturally  brings  into 
consideration  the  manner  in  which 
these  pigs  are  to  be  fed,  or  the  length 
of  the  feeding  period.  If  pigs  are  to  be 
well  fed  from  the  time  they  learn  to 
eat,  so  as  to  get  them  to  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  shortest  time,  the  sow 
may  have  to  be  bred  at  an  entirely 
different  time  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  pigs  were  to  be  fed  more  slowly. 
The  time  at  which  the  sow  is  to  be 
bred  will  also  depend  in  a  large  mea- 
sure upon  the  available  shelter.  If 
comfortable  hog  houses  are  at  hand, 
the  sow  may  be  bred  to  farrow  earlier 
m  the  spring  of  the  year  than  if  such 
shelter  were  not  at  hand. 

The  number  of  litters  per  year  also 
exercises  an  influence  in  this  regard. 
If  only  one    litter   per  year  is   to  be 
produced,  the  sow  may  be  bred  to  far- 
row when  the  season  is  most  conge- 
nial, but  if  she  is  to  produce  two  lit- 
ters per  year,  the  fall  season  will  also 
have   to   be   taken   into  consideration. 
Under  the  system  of  feeding  in  com- 
mon practice,  a  winter  pig  cannot  be 
as    successfully   handled    as    a    spring 
pig.     As    already    outlined,    this    ap- 
parently is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
pigs  receive  too  litle  protein  and  wat- 
er,  as  well   as  not     enough   exercise. 
Under  such  conditions  fall  pigs  should 
be   farrowed   as     early     as     possible, 
which    would    naturally     also    require 
that  the  spring  crop  be  farrowed  early. 
Age  of  Gilts. 
TTie  age  at  which  a  gilt  is  first  to 
be  bred  was  discussed  in  Chapter  14, 
m    connection    with    feeding,    but    in 
general  it  may  be     said   that  a  sow 
should    not    produce    more    than    two 
litters  during  the  first  two  years  of  her 
life.     These  may  be  farrowed  at  one, 
or  one   and   one-half  years,   and   two 
years  respectively.     By  this  time  she 
will  be   practically     mature     and  can 
produce  two  litters  per  year  thereaf- 
ter.    In  general,     then,     the    time  at 
which  a  sow  is  to  be  bred  is  control- 
led by  the  time  at  which  the  pigs  are 
to  be  marketed. 

Condition   of  Sire   and   Dam. 

The  condition  of  the  sire,  and  more 
especially  the  condition  of  the  dam, 
during  the  breeding  season  exercises 
considerable  influence  on  the  offspring. 
In  order  to  produce  the  best  results 
the  condition  of  both  sire  and  dam 
should  be  such  that  they  are  healthy, 
thrifty  and  vigorous.  As  already  stat- 
ed, the  tendency  of  swine  is  to  trans- 
mit their  characteristics  to  a  greater 


or  less  extent  to  their  immediate  off- 
spring. If  a  sow  is  too  thin  in  flesh 
at  the  breeding  season,  she  may  not 
come  in  heat  at  all,  or,  if  too  fat,  she 
may  be  difficult  to  get  with  pig.  Fur- 
thermore, the  size  of  the  litter,  as 
well  as  the  size,  thriftiness  and  vigor 
of  the  pigs,  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  condition  of  the  sow,  not 
only  at  breeding  time,  but  during  the 
entire  period  of  gestation.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  if  a  sow  is  in  a  state  of 
rapid  improvement  at  the  time  she  is 
being  bred,  and  is  vigorous,  active  and 
in  high  flesh  during  the  period  of  gest- 
tation,  she  will  produce  the  largest-lit- 
ter and  also  the  best  pigs. 

Prolificacy. 

Prolificacy,  then,  or  the  number  of 
pigs  that  will  be  ifarrowed  by  a  sow 
is  largely  a  matter  of  feeding  and  care. 
If  a  sow  is  properly  handled,  she  will 
be  prolific  and  produce  a  large  number 
of  pigs  per  litter,  while  otherwise  she 
will  not.  This  of  course  is  consider- 
ably influenced  by  selection.  Hogs 
from  prolific  strains  will  produce  more 
pigs  per  litter  than  those  selected 
from  strains  not  so  prolific. 

Useful  Age  of  Sire  and  Dam. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how 
long  a  breeding  animal  should  be  re- 
tained in  a  herd.  This  can  be  answer- 
ed most  directly  and  perhaps  in  the 
best  way  by  saying  that  a  breeding 
animal  should  be  retained  in  a  herd 
as  long  as  good  results  are  produced 
by  it.  Both  sire  and  dam  may  be  mis- 
used to  the  extent  that  they  will  not 
do  good  service  for  more  than  a  few 
years. 

The  Sire. 
In  order  that  a  boar  may  be  of  the 
greatest  service  he  should  not  be  used, 
except  to  a  very  slight  extent,  until 
he  has  come  to  maturity.  He  may  be 
used  on  a  very  few  sows  at  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  may  be 
used  on  a  few  more  when  he  is  a  year 
old,  but  in  general  he  should  not  be 
put  to  hard  service  until  he  has  come 
to  maturity  at  about  two  years  of  age 
Even  then  he  should  not  be  over- 
worked. One  service  a  day  is  consid- 
ered to  be  sufllicient  when  used  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  When 
used  continuously  the  whole  year  this 
IS  too  much.  In  emergency  cases,  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  two  or  even 
more  services  per  day  mav  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  a  vigorous  animal,  pro- 
vided he  is  allowed  to  rest  before  and 
afterwards. 

The  Dam. 
,  The  sow  is  useful  and  should  remain 
in  the  herd  as  long  as  she  can  pro- 
duce and  raise  a  large  litter.  A  mis- 
take is  often  made  by  retaining  young 
sows  year  after  year  and  selling  the 
older  ones.  It  is  argued  that  after 
producing  a  litter  the  sow  will  make 
prohtable  gains,  which  is  naturally 
true,  and  that  she  can  be  nut  in  mar- 
ket condition  along  with  the  litter  to 
good  advantage.  While  this  is  true 
she  is  also  developing  into  a  more 
valuable  breeding  animal.  When 
young  sows  are  being  kept  year  after 
year  the  practice  of  selection,  as  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  8,  is  very  largelv 
lost  because  good  individuals  do  not 
appear  in  large  enough  numbers  so 
that  an  entirely  new  breeding  herd  of 


good  sows  can  be  selected  year  after 
year.  Furthermore,  all  good  appear- 
ing individuals  are  not  good  breeders 
because  they  do  not  produce  large  lit- 
ters, may  not  give  sufficient  milk  to 
nourish  their  litters,  may  not  be  good 
mothers  to  care  for  them  after  farrow- 
ing, etc.  Thus  a  mature  sow  that  has 
been  tried  should  be  kept  in  the  herd 
as  long  as  possible.  This  can  be  done 
with  profit,  especially  when  two  lit- 
ters a  year  are  being  produced. 

HELPING  YOUNG  PIGS  ALONG. 

Mr.  Editor — In  my  20  years'  expe- 
rience raising  hogs  I  have  lost  few 
young  pigs.  The  sows  are  given  a 
separate  farrowing  pen,  not  less  than 
four  days  before  time,  a  week  or  10 
days  is  better.  I  hand-breed,  so  I 
know  to  the  dot  when  to  look  for  my 
little  porkers.  The  time  is  112  days 
and  they  are  nearly  always  on  time, 
but  I  had  one  sow  farrow  the  I  nth  day 
and  two  the  113th.  From  seven  to 
20  sows  I  raise  two  litters  every  14 
months. 

I  keep  the  beds  dry  and  feed  bran 
and  shorts  in  slop,  also  corn  and  wat- 
er— not  too  much  corn.  I  keep  salt, 
ashes  and  copperas  within  easy  reach, 
and  a  small  amount  of  black  antimony 
in  a  trough.  If  shoats  or  older  hogs 
%yon't  eat,  but  look  dumpish,  some- 
times scouring  or  vomiting,  give  each 
hog  Yi  teaspoonful  of  white  hellebore 
in  a  pint  of  sweet  milk.  It  will  make 
them  very  sick  but  never  fails  to  cure 
They  soon  get  better  and,  if  they 
vomit  well,  they  seldom  need  a  second 
dose.  If  they  are  troubled  with 
thumps  and  worms  a  half  teaspoonful 
of  white  hellebore  to  each  hog  is  a 
never-failing  cure. 
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BUYING    A    BOAR    BY    MAIL- 
STATE  YOUR  NEEDS  FULLY. 

Whenever  possible  the  breeder 
ought  to  inspect  personally  the  animal 
he  selects  as  a  herd  boar,  but  when 
unable  to  do  this  and  he  has  no  com- 
petent representative,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  make  the  best  selection 
possible  by  mail  by  detailing  his 
needs,  and  the  deficiencies  of  his  sows. 
Ordering  by  mail  should  be  consider- 
ed a  last  resort,  to  be  done  only  when 
the  purchaser  cannot  buy  near  home, 
or  for  other  good  reasons  is  unable  to 
give  his  personal  attention  to  the  se- 
lection. When  that  is  the  case  the 
purchase  should  be  made  from  a 
breeder  known  to  be  reputable  and 
the  needs  of  the  buyer  and  the  price 
he  figures  on  paying  should  be  defi- 
nitely stated  in  the  letter  as  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who  expects  the  best  pos- 
sible for  his  outlay. 

All  men  who  have  much  to  do  with 
the  selling  of  purebred  boars  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  buyer  who  insists  that 
"you  must  get  him  down  as  low  as 
you  can — he  must  be  cheap,  as  I  have 
written  to  a  number  of  other  breed- 
ers." A  man  of  this  stamp  is  likely 
to  want  a  boar  of  almost  impossible 
makeup  for  a  very  small  sum.  He  is 
less  likely  to  do  well  in  his  purchase 
than  the  man  who  will  frankly  state 
the  type  of  boar  he  needs  and  the 
amount  of  money  he  can  afford  or  in- 
tends to  invest.  The  chances  are,  too, 
that  the  latter  procedure  will  bring 
much  the  better  treatment. 


CORN   FOR  BROOD  SOWS. 


Recently  I  made  several  experi- 
ments with  corn  as  a  ration  for  brood 
sows.  The  first  experiment  was  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  there  was  no 
green  feed  of  any  kind,  and  the  hog 
was  fed  mostly  on  a  middlings  made 
into  a  slop  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Occasionally  she  was  given  a  couple 
of  ears  of  corn.  She  farrowed  10 
good  healthy  pigs,  even  and  of  good 
size.  I  raised  them  all  and  all  were 
put  to  the  market. 

After  weaning  she  was  bred  at  once, 
putting  the  second  breeding  period  in 
the  summer.  She  had  good  pasture 
and  a  little  forage  whenever  possible. 
She  was  fed  a  gallon  of  skimmilk  fresh 
from  the  separator  morning  and  eve- 
ning and  occasionally  an  ear  of  corn; 
but  she  did  not  receive  as  much  as 
a  peck  of  grain  during  the  whole  time. 
In  late  summer  she  farrowed  13  pigs. 
One  was  dead  and  two  others  were  a 
little  small.  These  two  I  gave  away 
and  raised  the  10.  This  litter  was  not 
as  even  as  the  other,  but  all  right.  I 
am  satisfied  a  little  grain  would  have 
helped. 

At  the  weaning  of  this  litter  the 
sow  was  bred  once  more,  this  time 
for  winter  feeding.  She  had  the  run 
of  the  lots  but  there  was  nothing  there 
to  eat.  She  was  fed  mostly  on  corn, 
with  an  occasional  bucket  of  mid- 
dling slop.  She  farrowed  11  pigs,  one 
dead,  another  a  runt,  and  she  killed 
two  more.  The  litter  was  not  as  good 
as  the  other  two.  and  I  could  see  a 
great  difference  in  the  disposition  of 
the  sow.  She  had  no  ambition,  and 
when  a  pig  squealed  she  did  not  care 
whether  she  got  off  it  or  not.  My 
plan  ordinarily  has  been  to  keep  the 
sows  and  pigs  on  feed  other  than  corn 
as  much  as  possible. 


BREEDING  THE  SOW. 


The  period  of  heat  is  the  time  at 
which  a  sow  is  in  season  ready  to  be 
bred.  It  usually  occurs  about  every 
twenty-one  days  and,  if  a  sow  is  not 
bred,  lasts  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
methods  employed  for  serving  a  sow 
are  two — first,  that  which  makes  use 
of  the  breeding  crate,  and  second, 
where  the  boar  and  sow  are  allowed 
to  run  together. 

The  breeding  crate  is  useful  where 
matings  are  to  be  made  with  sire  and 
dam  of  different  sizes,  and  especially 
of  the  difference  in  size  between  ani- 
mals is  considerable.  The  crate  is 
constructed  so  that  the  sow  is  con- 
fined and  cannot  get  away,  with  a 
platform  to  the  rear  of  her,  upon 
which  the  boar  stands,  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered.  While  there  are 
several  different  kinds  of  breeding 
crates  on  the  market,  any  home-made 
piece  of  apparatus  that  will  hold  a 
sow  in  position  and  either  raise  or 
lower  the  boar,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered,  however,  that  this 
method  of  breeding  is  more  or  less 
artificial  and  not  productive  of  as  good 
results  as  when  the  natural  method  is 
employed  and  the  boar  occupies  the 
pasture  with  the  sow.  Under  such 
conditions  the  most  favorable  time  to 
copulate  will  be  selected,  thus  produc- 
ing better  results.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  breeding  crate  is  to  as- 
sist an  awkward  and  clumsy  boar  that 
cannot  handle  himself.  This  usually 
affords  a  poor  excuse  for  such  a  crate. 
If  a  boar  is  properly  kept  and  fed,  he 
will  alwavs  be  able  to  do  service  un- 
assisted by  a  crate.  If  a  breeder  is 
producing  pure  bred  hogs  and  con- 
stantly improving  his  herd,  he  will 
usually  have  good  young  boars  com- 
ing on  that  may  be  used  on  such 
vouner  gilts  as  are  to  be  bred  and  not 
able  to  support  an  old  large  boar,  thus 
rendering  the  breeding  crate  an  un- 
necessary adjunct  in  swine  breeding 
operations.  However,  a  show  boar 
that  is  more  or  less  clumsy  on  account 
of  hieh  condition,  may  be  assisted 
materially  by  a  crate,  as  may  also  any 
large  or  small  boar  that  is  to  be  used 
on  large  and  small  sows  respectively. 

TREATING  THE  BARBED  WIRE 
CUT. 

If  your  promising  yearling  colt 
should  run  into  the  barbed  wire  fence 
tod.n^'  and  cut  an  ugly  gash  in  his 
shoulder,  have  you  a  good  liniment 
ready  to  treat  him? 

If  you  haven't,  you  ought  to  have. 

You  will  have  use  for  it. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  liniment 
to  select,  it  is  well  to  be  guided  by 
the  experience  of  others  and  pin  your 
faith  to  something  like  the  old  relia- 
able  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  one  horse 
remedy  that  does  not  go  out  of  fash- 
ion. There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should.  More  than  a  generation  ago 
it  wa';  found  to  be  a  wonderfully  effi- 
cient cure  for  common  horse  ailments, 
and  as  these  ailments  are  the  same 
now  as  they  have  always  been,  the 
remedy  is  as  powerful  as  it  ever  was. 

Time,  however,  has  added  greatly  to 
its  popularity.  Almost  all  horse  own- 
ers know  it.  Druggists  everywhere 
soli  it;  in  fact,  they  arc  compelled  to 
sell  it.  because  horsemen  call  for  it 
nnd  will  accept  no  other  remedy.  A 
little  hook.  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and   His   Diseases,'   published  by  the 
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makers  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  can 
be  had  free  at  stores  where  the  rem- 
edy is  sold,  or  upon  application  to  the 
manufacturers.  Dr.  J.  B.  Kendall, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  Enclose  a  2  cent 
stamp  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress. 


Made  of  Hard,  Stiff 
Wire,  of  Honest  Qucdity 

Fences  Cost  the  Least 
and  give  the  most 
returns  of  any  im- 
provements on  the 
farm 

Look  around  and  see  the  farmer 
who  has  money  in  the  bank  and 
who  buys  another  quarter-section 
every  few  years.  See  his  farm 
—it  is  fenced  hog-tight.  What 
is  good  for  him  is  good  for  you. 
Enough  feed  is  wasted  on  the  av- 
erage quarter-section  of  unfenced 
fields  to  feed  a  large  drove  of 
hogs. 

Any  American  Fence  dealer  will 
quote  you  figures  that  may  aston- 
ish you  on  fencing  your  farm  with 
heavy,  hog-tight  fence.  You  have 
no  idea  how  little  money  it  takes, 
considering  what  you  will  actually 
sav^e. 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard, 
stiff  steel.  It  is  made  of  a  quality 
of  wire  drawn  expressly  for  woven- 
wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  wire  in  the  world. 
Galvanized  by  the  latest  improved 
process— the  best  that  the  skill  and 
experience  of  years  has  taught. 
Built  on  the  elastic,  hinged-joint 
(patented)  principle,  which  effect- 
ively protects  the  stay  or  upright 
wires  from  breaking  under  hard 
usage. 

The  real  test  of  a  fence  is  the  service 
you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judge  and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and 
all  conditions  and  you  will  find  that  the 
steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing 
are  equal  in  durability,  strength  and 
efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

F.  Baackes,  Vice-Pre«.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago      New  York      Denver      San  Francisco 

i<OTt-t>e*Ier8  Everywhere.  Ree  the  one  Inyotirtown 
•n. I  have  lilni  hIiow  you  the  dlirerent  «leKl(rnH  and  K!*e 
priofs.  Al>i)i  pet  from  hlni  lMx>klet  entttleil  "HOW  TO 
mill)  A  CHKAP  CONCUETK  FKNCE  TUbT."  turalshoa 
(r«e  fur  the  asking. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April. 


Economical  Poultry  House  Construction 

B^  A.  C.  Thomae,  Brookslde  Farm,  Boand  Brook,  Bf.  J. 


WE  have  had  so  many  requests 
for  back  numbers  of  April, 
1909,  containing  Mr.  Thomae's 
poultry  house  article,  that  even  our 
file  copies  have  been  sent  out,  and  we 
are  forced  to  reprint 
the  article  in  this  is- 
sue. 

Having    o  b  s  e  r  ved 
recently     some      new 
poultry     houses    in 
course     of     construc- 
tion, under  the  super- 
vision of  a   first-class 
builder,    the     extrava- 
gant use  of    material, 
to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor  cost,    impressed 
me  so  forcibly  that  it 
occurred  to  me   some 
of    my    farm     friends 
might  be  interested  in 
the  details  of  a  ten  by 
twelve      house 
built      by    my- 
self,    about 
three     years 
ago,   at  a  cost 
of  26  cents  per 
square      foot 
area,    or    $1.05 
per     hen,    ex- 
clusive   of    la- 
bor. 

No  Floor. 
The  house  is 
built  without 
a  floor;  the 
framing  being 
light  hemlock 
and  the  enclo- 
sure sound  IX 
10  tongued 
and  grooved 
white    pine. 

Fig.  I  shows 
the  sills  of  4x4 
hemlock  and 
these  are  plac- 
ed on  stone 
and  raised  a 
few      inches 

above  the  ground.  Inside  the  sills  are 
placed  old  boards  on  edge  and  the 
area  within  the  sills  is  then  filled  up 
with  dry  gravel  and  sand,  which 
forms  the  floor. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4  and  5  show  the  framing 
of  the  sides,  front  and  back  respect- 
ively. 

The  corner  posts,  3x4,  are  placed 
on  the  sills  with  the  4-inch  face  to- 
wards the  front.  This  aflFords  ample 
bearmg  for  the  2x3  end  pieces,  form- 
ing the  side  and  roof  supports,  and 
the  2x3  plate  pieces  front  and  rear. 


pieces  A  and  B  are  spaced  to  corres- 
pond with  the  height  of  the  windows, 
the  piece  B  serving  also  as  support 
for  the  window  sill,  on  which  the 
windows  slide  open  in  opposite  direc- 
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Referring    to 
framing  of  the 
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Fig.    3,    showing    the 
front,   the  2x3   nailing 


FRONT   VIEW 

tions.     This  piece  is  placed   12  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  sill. 

The  Roof. 

The  roof  is  made  of  ixio  hemlock 
boards  dressed  on  one  side.  These 
are  laid  with  the  pitch,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  intermediate  nailing  pieces 
C  and  D.  Fig.  5,  made  of  two  pieces 
of  1x3  spruce,  nailed  together  and 
placed  edgewise,  at  an  angle  corres- 
Donding  with  the  pitch  of  the  end 
-CCS.  The  covering  is  two-ply  roof- 
ing, which  is  brought  down  and  under 
the  caves  front,  back  and  sides,  and 
fastened  with   1x2  pine  arbor  lath. 

The  overhang  of  the  roof  is  six 
inches  front  and  back  and  four  inches 
on   the   sides. 

Material  and  Cost. 

4  pieces  4x4x12  hemlock 

2  pieces   3x4x12   hemlock $2.29 

TO  pieces   2x3x16   hemlock 2.50 

16  pieces  TxroxT2  hemlock  (roof)  4.32 

2  pieces    Ix6xi6  spruce 50 

22  pieces   ixioxi6  pine— T  &  G 

^''■^'^sed     T1.76 

uo  feet   TX2  arbor  lath T.40 

\Vindows     \    .,20 

^•^"fing    "  ■  ■■  :^^ 

Hardware   and    Paint "2.00 


Total 


$30.07 


For  Light 

The  windows  are  made  of  one  6- 
light  and  one  9-light  sa^h  of  7  by  9 
glass,  fastened  together  with  screws, 
thus  forming  a  fifteen-light  sash,  cost- 
ing $3.20  for  two  win- 
dows. Wire  screens 
made  of  one  inch 
mesh  poultry  wire, 
and  placed  inside  the 
house,  protect  the 
windows  when  clos- 
ed. Above  the  win- 
dows is  an  opening 
about  18x36  inches, 
in  which  is  fitted  a 
frame  covered  with 
muslin  which  affords 
ventilation. 

Roosting. 
At  the  rear  of  the 
house,  extending  8 
feet  from  the  east 
end,  is  the 
roosting  plat- 
form (ground 
plan  Fig.  i), 
three  feet  wide 
and  20  in. 
above  the  sill. 
The  west  is 
prot  e  cted 
from  draughts 
by  a  frame  fit- 
ting snugly 
across  the  end 
of  the  plat- 
form and  cov- 
ered with  roof- 
ing   paper. 

The  roost 
poles,  two  in 
number,  are 
made  of  2x3 
hemlock  with 
the  surface 
smooth  and 
the  upper 
edges  rounded 
slightly.  These 
are  supported 
on  "horse  s" 
at  each  end,  notched  so  as  to  space 
them  14  in.  apart,  and  keep  them  in 
place.  Any  kind  of  nest  boxes  that 
suit  one's  fancy  may  be  used. 

All  interior  fittings,  such  as  roosts, 
droppmg  boards,  nests,  etc.,  are  re- 
movable, so  that  in  cleaning  and 
spraying  the  work  can  be  done  more 
effectively,  every  part  being  accessi- 
ble to  spra}*  or  powder. 

The  building,  while  not  lined,  is 
tight,  durable,  and  dry,  and  will  nicely 
accommodate  a  colony  of  thirty  hens. 

^  BeUe  Brand 

Crushed 
Oyster  Shells 

Make  Ponlfry  PAY!^ 

Tests  show  where  these 
'shells have  been  used — dura- 
*  ««         .  .''o"of  test  22  days— number 

^©OTrsM;  weight  of  e^trs,  1489.6  Krammes. 
Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  22  days- 
number  of  ejfjfs  6;  weight  of  egrgs,  257.6 
grammes.  This  is  convincing  argument  why 
every  poultry  houseor  yard  should  have  them. 
I  hey  II  make  hens  lay  an  egg  a  day.  with  firm. 

il  if"o"~'^''?.''*''i'^t"  break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells  nupply 
rarl«)nitte  of  LIni.-  In  natural  form,  making 
them  HH|)eiior  U^  any  other  poultry  food  on 
the   market.     Write    for   Free  Catalogue   to 

VOW  ammam,    mdu.rimomK,  mo. 
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Particular  Features. 

The  particular  features  of  this  house 
are  its  low  cost,  the  economy  of  ma- 
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terial  used  in  the  frame,  and  the  slight 
waste  in  cutting.  It  will  be  note'd 
that  the  heaviest  timbers  are  the  4x4 
sills  and  3x4  posts. 

The  enclosure  is  cut  from  16  ft. 
boards,  one  board  cutting  four  pieces 
for  the  back  or  two  for  the  front. 

The  sliding  window  is  preferred 
because  it  is  always  out  of  the  way 
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and  can  be  opened  partially  without 
throwing  a  draft  directly  on  the  floor. 
I  also  prefer  to  have  the  nest  boxes 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible  and 
do  not  favor  the  under-the-platform 
scheme.  The  objections  to  the  lat- 
ter are  that  they  cut  off  the  light  un- 
der the  platform  and  are  more  likely 
to  become  infested  with  mites  if  plac- 
ed anywhere  near  the  roosts. 

Some  poultry  men  prefer  a  house 
7  ft.  high  in  front  by  4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft. 
high  in  the  back.  Seven  feet  in  front 
is  plenty  high  enough  so  far  as  air, 
light  and  sunshine  are  concerned, 
while  a  height  of  4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  in 
the  rear  affords  more  head  room  un- 
der the  dropping  board. 

But  if  white  pine  is  to  form  the  en- 
closure, as  in  the  case  of  the  house 
described,  it  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  there  is  less  waste  of  material  if 

BACK  PLAN  FIG.  -f. 
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the   dimensions,  8   ft.   front   by  4   ft. 
back  are  followed. 

Ventilation. 

Then,  too,  the  pitch  of  2  ft.  to  5  ft. 
for  a  shed  roof  gives  the  building  a 
neater  appearance,  and  affords  better 
circulation  of  air,  consequently  better 
ventilation  than  the  building  with  the 
roof  having  less  rise  to  the  front. 

Of  course  there  are,  and  always  will 
be,  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  poultry 
houses  to  suit  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  but  we  have  two  of  this 
design  in  use  now  and  find  them  very 
satisfactory.  The  only  changes  re- 
commended are  muslin  covered  win- 
dows in  place  of  glass,  and  8  inches 
overhang  of  roof  at  rear  to  take  the 
drip  farther  from  the  building. 


Any  Length  House. 
It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
the  plan  above  described  applies  only 
to  houses  of  the  colony  type;  that  is, 
10x12  or  smaller,  where  the  four  sides 
of  the  building  form  the  main  sup- 
ports for  the  roof.     But  by  increasing 
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ground.  Some  of  them  do  not  over- 
eat of  this  material  and  are  able  to 
digest  it;  others  eat  too  much  and  are 
unable  to  digest  it.  In  the  latter  case 
it  sometimes  forms  a  hard  ball  in  the 
crop  and  remains  there,  preventing 
proper   digestion   of   other  foods. 

Sometimes  a  little  soda  and  water 
will  loosen  it  and  if  it  is  worked  gent- 
ly with  the  fingers,  from  the  outside, 
it  will  come  apart  and  pass  out  of  the 
crop.  If  the  soda  and  water  does  not 
work  sometimes  vaseline  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner.  In  a  severe 
case,  which  does  not  respond  to  treat- 
ment of  this  kind,  it  is  best  to  dispose 
of  the  hen  if  she  is  not  very  valuable. 


slightly  the  sizes  of  the  caps,  end 
pieces  and  roof  supports,  the  same 
general  plan  might  be  followed  for  a 
house  of  any  desired  length,  where 
the  character  of  the  soil  is  such  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  have  a  perfect- 
ly dry  house  without  a  floor. 

Mr.  Thomae  has  asked  us  to  say 
that  the  drawing  "End  Section"  is  not 
quite  in  proportion.  The  roof  really 
has  more  slant,  as  the  front  is  twice 
the  height  of  the  back. 

In  End  Plan,  Fig.  2,  the  height  of 
the  back  is  4  feet. 

Mr.  Thomae  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  better  to  use  but  one 
glass  window,  near  the  floor,  and  to 
enlarge  the  opening  now  shown  above 
the  windows  very  materially,  using 
muslin. 


CROP  BOUND. 


There  are  more  cases  of  crop  bound 
in  the  farmers  flock  in  the  spring  than 
at  any  other  season.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  hens  have  been  con- 
fined in  their  houses  or  barns  during 
the  winter  and  have  had  no  opportuni- 
ty to  eat  any  grass,  like  they  do  in 
summer.  When  warm  weather  comes 
on  and  they  are  let  out.  they  consume 
some  of  the  dry  grass  that  covers  the 


$350  aMonth-SOO  Hens 

Edgar  Brlgr&s  did  it! 
BRIGGS,  tlie  Thomas 
A.  Edison  of  the  Poul- 
try World  —  the  man 
who  wrote  "Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping  Solv- 
ed," —  fourth  edition 
lust  now  ready.  No 
branch  of  mercantile 
business  or  farming 
pays  the  profit  that 
poultry  guarantees  un- 
der the  Briggs  system. 

BR*c?sysTEii  B"S8^'  "''"""t^y  Sno" 

r-»<^pc    IT       discovery   alone   is  now 
•^^^^^    '  •        saving      farmers       and 
poultrymen     thousands 
of    dollars    daily.       He    feeds    his    hens 
"poultry    ensilage" — a      processed    feed 
that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  in 
winter,    when    egg    prices    are    "out    of 
sight.'     Briggs    tells    how   to    make   the 
ensilage  at  not  to  exceed  15c  per  bushel. 
BrigKn'  Book   contains   literally   hun- 
dreds  of   secrets,   making  poultry  rais- 
ing for  every  one  a  profitable  business 
or  side  line. 

FKAST  OP  PACTS,  $1.00 — For  a  short 
time  only  we  offer  Briggs'  Book  "Prof- 
its in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages,  fully  illustrated  and  nicely 
bound,  including  "Secrets  in  Poultry 
Culture" — the  many  secrets  used  by 
Briggs.  and  one  year's  subscription  to 
"Poultry  SurceBB,'*  the  leading  monthly 
poultry  Journal.  If  you  have  never 
read  it.  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neigh- 
bors, or  write  for  samples.  AI^I.  THE 
ABOVE  ONLY  $1.     Write  to-day. 

HOSTERM AN   PUB.  CO., 
BHfiTgM'  DeNk  57,  Sprlnfffleld,  Ohio. 


THESE  SKKLY- LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedinsralot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechaDism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 
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(The  Safe  Kind) 

ta.*it«  and  odor  to  a  llttlo  chick,  hecaase  It  is 
those  vory  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
ments that  natarally  attract  it.  Your  little 
••puff-balls"  will  malie  thines  fly  scratchinff: 
tneT  are  always  happy  ana  busy,  when  fea 
on  It.  Some  of  the  larK'est  poultry  plants 
ose  Puritan  Chirk  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  yon,  no  matter  how  small  your 
floclc.    It  Is  foresljfht,  wisdom,  economy  and 

Froflt,  for  TOO  always  to  keep  It  on  band, 
t's  true  life  insurance  for  your  chirks,  all 
other  things  beinR  equal.  We  fnarantee 
it  so.  and  TOTUnd  money  if  you're  not  sati.ttled.  ( 
No  fuflsinfr  about  it,  either- vour  word  is 
final.  Puritan  Chick  Food  is  out  up  in 
6-lb.  hose.'*  for  2.V;  'i^-\\\.  bajfs  fl.OO;  5fl-lb. 
ba^s,  $1.75:  100-lh.  batrs,  K.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  If  he  hadn't  it  we'll  supply  you. 
Boolilet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

^'-  *"•'-• '^firicaa  Poultry  tw<^  Mftr.  Co., 
Bound  Brook  New  Jersey 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


PLANTING  IN  APRIL. 

If  you  have  followed  our  sugges- 
tions during  the  past  twelve  months 
you  will  know  just  what  should  be 
•  done  in  the  garden  during  this  month 
of  April,  and  you  will  know  how  to 
have  better  results  by  a  long  way 
than  ever  before. 

Just  as  a  reminder,  however,  we 
will  say  that  the  soil  must  be  thor- 
oughly worked  and  made  ready  to 
plant  about  everything,  starting  with 
onion  sets,  onion  seed,  radish  and  let- 
tuce early,  if  not  already  in  during 
the  week  of  March,  following  with 
peas,  and  about  the  end  of  April  with 
asparagus  roots,  peas,  beets,  celery, 
cabbage  and  potatoes.  Then  let  par- 
snips and  carrots  follow.  Be  giving 
your  tomato  and  egg  plants  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  but  don't  get  over  anxious 
about  setting  them  out.  Remember, 
as  we  said  last  year,  we  are  not  in  fa- 
vor of  too  early  planting.  Wait  until 
the  soil  has  been  warmed  up  and 
danger  of  almost  certain  frosts  has 
passed,  and  results  will  be  so  much 
more  satisfactory.  It's  a  mistake  to 
work  ground  that's  too  wet.  You 
will  have  more  or  less  bad  effects 
from  it  all  summer. 

If  you  have  a  little  spare  time  don't 
forget  to  work  over  your  compost  for 
the  corn  crop.  My!  Can't  you  just 
imagine  you  teeth  sinking  into  a  lus- 
cious ear.  How  can  anyone  fail  to 
provide  plenty  of  green  vegetables? 
It's  worth  living  just  to  have  a  good 
garden. 

APRIL  SPRAYING. 

Apple — Within  a  week  after  blos- 
soms have  fallen  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  and  Paris  Green,  and 
repeat  twice,  two  weeks  apart,  omit- 
ing  Paris  Green  from  last  spraying. 

Currants — Spray  as  soon  as  first 
worm  appears  with  Paris  Green.  If 
they  reappear,  repeat,  adding  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  for  mildew,  but  not 
later  than  three  weeks  before  fruit  is 
ripe.  If  a  third  spraying  should  be 
necessary  use  pyrethrum  or  helle- 
bore. 

Gooseberry — As  .leaves  open  use 
Paris  Green  and  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Repeat  in  two  weeks.  If  mildew  per- 
sists after  fruit  is  gathered  spray  with 
Bordeaux    Mixture. 

Cherry — When  fruit  has  set  spray 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris 
Green,  and  repeat  lo  to  12  days  later 
if  signs  of  rot  appear.  A  dozen  days 
later  than  this  spray  with  a  weak  so- 
lution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Grape — When  first  leaves  are  half 
grown  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  Paris  Green,  and  repeat  as  soon 
as  fruit  is  set. 

Peach--As  soon  as  fruit  has  set 
spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
Paris  Green,  and  repeat  twice  two 
weeks  apart. 

Pear — Same  ti^eatment  within  a 
week  of  blossoms  falling,  the  last 
spraying  to  be  without  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Plum — Same   when    fruit   has   set. 

Potatoes — Soak  the  seed  in  corro- 
sive sublimate  solution  (2  ozs.  in  t6 
gals,  of  water  for  qt  mitiutes).  As 
soon  as  bugs  or  larvae  appear  spray 
with  Paris  Green,  i  pound  to  50  gals, 
water. 

Quince — Same  as  pear. 


Raspberry — When  new  canes  are  a 
foot  high  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture and  10  to  14  days  later  spray 
with  weak  copper   sulphate    solution. 

Strawberry — When  fruit  has  set 
spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  weak 
copper  sulphate  solution. 


RASPBERRIES  FOR  PROFIT. 


By  Emory  Kimball. 

Of  all  the  small  fruits  we  have 
found  the  red  raspberry  the  most  pro- 
fitable. It  is  in  great  demand  in  our 
markets,  so  that  the  supply  is  always 
less  than  what  could  be  sold.  Prices 
are  usually  good,  the  berries  retailing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  quart 
box.  If  sold  through  a  middle  man 
profits  will,  of  course,  be  less.  The 
fruit  is  somewhat  perishable  and  is 
best  sold  directly  in  a  local  market. 

The  raspberry  patch  does  not  run 
out  every  year  or  two  as  does  a  straw- 
berry bed,  but  with  some  little  care 
will    last   for   several  years. 

We  have  tried  about  all  the  varie- 
ties and  find  the  Cuthbert  the  only  one 
that  we  care  to  cultivate  for  main 
crop.  It  is  later  than  some,  but  it 
lasts  through  a  long  season,  some- 
times into  the  fourth  week  of  har- 
vesting it,  if  rains  are  abundant  to 
help  it  along.  It  is  a  large,  firm,  de- 
licious berry,  of  good  shape,  does  not 
crumble,  nor  drop  off  with  over  ripe- 
ness when  a  rainy  day  prevents  pick- 
ing. 

Our  market  does  not  take  to  the 
black,  purple  or  white  raspberries.  So 
we  have  discarded  all  but  the  Cuth- 
bert. 

The  red  raspberries  propagate  rap- 
idly from  suckers,  and  after  a  few 
plants  have  once  become  established 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  young  plants 
for  increasing  the  patch. 

We  set  the  plants  in  rows  and  ever 
after  keep  them  in  rows.  *  Seven  feet 
between  the  rows  is  none  too  great 
a  distance  and  we  like  nine  feet  better. 
When  first  setting  the  small  plants 
this  seems  a  great  distance.  But  when 
the  plants  have  grown  to  large,  thrifty 
bushes  the  rows  will  almost  meet. 
The  patch  can  be  kept  in  better  shape 
and  the  pickers  can  work  more  easily 
nnd  quickly  if  there  are  good  aisles 
between  the  rows.  Weeds,  grass,  and 
suckers  are  kept  in  subjection  by 
plowing  and  cultivating  between  the 
rows  every  spring. 


Raspberries  respond  to  good  ferti- 
lization. A  liberal  dressing  of  stable 
manure  every  fall  or  spring  keeps  the 
berries  at  par  in  size,  primeness  and 
abundance.  Nowhere  does  such  fer- 
tilizer seem  to  bring  any  better  re- 
turns than  in  the  berry  patch.  For 
large,  delicious,  marketable  berries, 
fertilizer  is  the  price  to  pay. 

Raspberry  canes  bear  only  once. 
Consequently  the  old  canes  should  be 
cut  out  every  year,  the  new  canes 
thinned  down  to  a  reasonable  number 
and  cut  back  to  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet  high.  This  cutting  off  of 
the  tops  increases  the  number  of  lat- 
erals on  each  cane,  and  so  increases 
the  bearing  surface  for  berries. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  when  this  pruning  should  be  done, 
a  majority,  perhaps,  think  that  it 
should  be  done  after  the  bearing  sea- 
son. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  it  in 
the  spring,  partly  because  we  do  not 
get  about  it  in  the  fall,  but  chiefly 
because  experience  has  seemed  to  tell 
us  that  the  berries  winter  better  in 
northern  and  central  New  England  if 
unpruned.  The  abundance  of  canes 
seems  to  afford  protection.  We 
believe  in  topping  off  the  canes  once 
or  twice  after  the  bearing  season  to 
increase  the  growth  of  laterals. 

Marketable  value  is  increased  by 
nicety  in  picking.  We  find  high  school 
girls  good  pickers.  They  are  clean, 
careful,  and  quick  about  their  work, 
and  are  available  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Our  pickers  use  five  pound 
grape  baskets,  which  they  fasten  with 
a  strap  about  the  shoulders,  thus  leav- 
ing both  hands  free  for  the  work.  The 
berries  are  then  poured  lightly  and 
quickly  into  the  berry  baskets,  all 
leaves,  litter,  and  imperfect  fruit  be- 
ing detected  and  removed. 

A  FERTILIZER  POINT. 


*  We  cannot  see  any  necessity  for 
such  waste  of  ground,  but  we  are  pub- 
lishing the  article  as  Mr.  Kimball 
wrote   it.— Editor. 


Remember  that  plant  food,  the  part 
you  are  after,  costs  more  in  low  grade, 
cheap  fertilizers,  than  it  docs  in  the 
better  and  more  expensive  grades. 
For  example:  A  1-5-1  fertilizer  (i  per 
cent  ammonia.  5  per  cent  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  i  per  cent  pot- 
ash) will  cost  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  a  2-10-2  fertilizer,  although 
it  contains  only  half  as  much  plant 
food. 

We  advise  you  to  buy  16  per  cent 
dis.solved  rock  or  acid  phosphate, 
when  possible,  but  of  course  it  will 
cost  you  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  14  per  cent.  The  cheapest  filler 
is  the  soil  and  the  best  mixer  your 
harrow,    therefore    avoid     low    priced 
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DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  A  CULTIVATOR 
FOR   100 Vo   CROPS  y    ft     _  the 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds  ^SSb^^     ••cut*1II*v 
of  work  can  b«  done,  ^^MmMXr       -    ».ut«w»t. 

with  less  effort,  than 

with  any  other.  CLARK'S  is  Hie  only  I)isli  Culti- 
vator that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma- 
cliines  that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thorouRtily.  because  it  has  4  Kangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre- 
suitable  for  2  heht  horses.  Kqnipped  with  Rxteiision 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  wh»Mi  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  hi^tinsr  are  supplied. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Hook.  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

CUTAWAY     HARROW    COMPANY, 
«o«    NIaIn  St.,   HIGGAWUM,  CONn! 
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fertilizer  if  you  want  tr  avoid  paying 
for  filler. 

Analysis  of  hundreds  of  samples  of 
fertilizers  of  recognized  brands  fails 
to  show  any  great  difference  between 
the  per  centage  of  ingredients  guaran- 
teed by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  ac- 
tual figures  shown  by  the  analysis. 

TO  HAVE  BEST  PEAS. 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  said 
to  you  to  the  contrary,  if  you  are 
raising  peas  for  market,  you  must 
give  the  early  crop  plenty  of  fertilizer. 
More  is  needed  in  the  cool  of  spring 
than  after  while  when  the  sun  is  hot- 
ter. Give  them  at  least  5  per  cent, 
ammonia. 

Make  your  furrow,  then  sow  your 
fertilizer,  and  throw  back  a  covering 
of  soil  so  that  the  peas  can  be  sown 
on  top  and  not  directly  in  the  ferti- 
lizer. 

There  isn't  very  much  market  in 
local  towns  and  villages  for  early 
beans,  because  every  one  with  a  back 
lot  grows  a  patch,  but  there  are  never 
enough  green  peas,  and  the  prices  are 
good,  too. 

The  town  gardener  generally  gets 
tired  planting  and  weeding  before  the 
summer  advances  very  far,  and  is 
ready  to  buy  his  supplies  from  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  grow  them. 

A  NEW  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  wart  disease  is  a  new  enemy 
of  the  potato  crop  which  is  attracting 
great  attention  in  Europe,  and  which 
is  liable  to  be  introduced  into  the 
United  States  at  any  time.  It  affects 
the  tubers,  forming  large,  rough  un- 
sightly warts,  and,  in  severe  attacks, 
completely  destroys  the  crop.  Once 
the  fungus  gets  into  the  soil,  it  is  im- 
possible to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  on 
the  land  for  several  years. 

The  fungus  which  causes  this  dis- 
ease was  discovered  in  1896  in  pota- 
toes grown  in  Hungary.  It  is  now 
prevalent  in  many  places  in  England 
and  there  is  great  danger  that  it  may 
spread  to  Ireland.  It  is  also  found 
in  Germany  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  has  been  carried 
to  Newfoundland,  but  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States. 

It  is  spread  by  using  affected  pota- 
toes for  seed,  and,  as  this  country 
imports  potatoes  every  year,  there  is 
danger  that  it  may  be  introduced. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  issued  a  circular  (for 
free  distribution)  giving  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  disease. 


CORN  GROWING  CONTEST. 

The  Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breed- 
ers' Association  announces  prizes  for 
its  Corn-Growing  Competition  this 
year.  Valuable  cups  and  cash  prizes 
are  awarded  to  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce the  best  yields. 

Yield  counts  70  points,  economy  of 
production  20  points,  sample  of  corn  5 
points,  and   report  5   points. 

Blanks  for  report  are  furnished  by 
the  Association.  No  entrance  or  other 
fees. 

One  acre  must  be  planted  and  it  may 
be  a  part  of  a  field  of  corn. 

The  men  who  win  these  prizes  will 
have  a  mighty  good  market  for  their 
crop,  as  farmers  are  all  looking  for 
the  corn  that  yields  the  most. 

Last  year's  first  prize  went  to  Craw- 
ford county,  in  the  nortluvestern  part 
of  the  state.  For  full  particulars  ap- 
ply to  E.  S.  Bayard,  secretary,  East 
End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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The  SUCCESS  SPREADER 

First  choice  of  everybody  who  knows  spreaders.  In  use  at  nearly  all  Awlcultnral  Colleirea. 
Oovernment  btatlons  and  Kxperlmeutal  Farms.  Uaed  at  all  Iowa  State  Institution  farais. 
^e  only  roller-bearing  upreader.  Recognized  as  being  a  horse  lighter  draft  than  other*, 
working  parta  strong  and  Blmple.  No  cog  wheel  gears.  Power  applied  direct  by  strong 
Chain  drive.  It  cuts  In  half  the  time  and  labor  of  spreading  manore  and  doubles  manure 
value.  Makes  It  possible  to  keep  up  boU's  fertility  with  home-produced  manure  alone  no 
need  to  buy  commercial  fertlUiers.  You  need  a  success  spreader.  It  will  make  money  for 
you— Is  doing  It  for  thousands  of  farmers.    Sueosss  Bosk  Frss.    Write  for  It  to 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 


If  a  man  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  a  farm  somewhat  different  from 
his  ideal,  a  worse  thing  could  be 
done  than  to  accept  things  as  he  finds 
them,  and  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  settle  down  and  do  nothing  to 
improve  the  situation — far  from  it; 
but  a  pretty  good  way  is  for  the  man 
to  carefully  look  the  matter  over  and 
adapt  himself  to  things  as  he  finds 
them,  and  go  to  work  in  earnest  to 
improve  matters  in  very  many  ways. 
If  the  farm  is  not  adapted  to  one 
branch  of  agriculture,  then  study  out 
what  branches  will  be  best  to  pursue, 
and  make  the  most  of  it  that  you  can, 
ever  keeping  in  mind  the  importance 
of  conserving  the  fertility  of  your 
farm;  and  ever  adding  to  it,  and  also 
practicing  intensive  methods  so  far  as 
is  possible. 

My  own  farm  was  most  certainly  a 
hard  proposition  to  commence  with, 
but  I  have  "kept  at  it"  with  quite  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  and  I  am  sure 
that  only  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made,  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished. 
I  have  unbounded  faith,  almost,  in  the 
soil.  I  have  seen  wonderful  results 
from  well  directed  tillage,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  that  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  realize  the  capaci- 
ty of  their  farms  as  compared  with 
what  intensive  tillage  would  do. 

Instead  of  buying  more  land,  most 
farmers  should  more  fully  develop 
what  they  already  have. 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  man  re- 
mark that  he  could  do  nothing  at 
farming,  because  he  had  only  30  acres 
of  land;  while  on  the  contrary,  from 
my  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
the  soil,  located  only  about  four  miles 
frorn  the  city  of  Corning.  N.  Y.,  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  twelve 
thousand.  I  considered  it  lack  of  en- 
ergy, believing  as  I  did,  that  with 
good  management,  very  satisfactory 
results  could  have  been  realized  from 
this  little   farm. 

The  big  farm  is  all  right,  and  to  be 
desired  in  very  many  cases,  but  for  a 
real,  comfortable  home,  for  the  great 
majority  of  American  fanners'  fanii- 
h*«'s.  the  sin.'ill  farm  is  the  real  thintr. 
nnd  this  kind  of  farm  is  hciufi:  sought 
for  now  more  than  any  other. — F.  H. 
Pow,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS   FRUIT 
GROWERS 

Held  their  i6th  annual  convention, 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  9th,  and 
it  was  the  best  attended  meeting  of 
the  society  ever  held. 

This  shows  the  renewed  interest  in 
fruit  growing  in  the  Bay  State,  as 
well  as  a  realization  that  good  is  real- 
ly gained  by  attending  conventions  of 
this  kind. 

Prof.  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College,  spoke  at  consider- 
able length  on  the  packing  of  apples. 
Good  packers  are  scarce  in  the  East, 
but  the  demand  for  better  packed  fruit 
will   develop   the   packers. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Frost,  of  Arlington,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  spraying.  Mr. 
Frost  is  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  and  his  advice  to  buy 
a  pump  and  do  your  own  spraying, 
rather  than  have  it  done  as  you  would 
your  threshing,  as  more  economical 
and  satisfactory,  is  worth  looking  in- 
to. Certainly  it's  the  only  way  out- 
side of  special  fruit  growing  sections. 

One  of  the  most  timely  talks  for 
this  part  of  the  country  was  on  ren- 
ovating old  orchards,  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Drew,   of   Greenwich,   Conn. 

A  New  Jersey  man.  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt, 
of  Albany,  spoke  of  insect  pests 
which  attack  apples. 

"Apples  for  Food  and  Health"  was 
the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  address  by  Miss  Moddocks. 
editor  of  "Good  Housekeeping."  If 
the  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
would  really  act  upon  Miss  Moddocks' 
suggestion  that  the  number  of  apples 
eaten  should  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  one's  stomach  to  take  care  of  them, 
it  would  mean  a  tremendous  boom  in 
apple  growing,  wouldn't  it.  But  then 
Miss  M.  added  the  safety  clause 
"and  extent  of  his  pocketbook." 

The  trouble  is  today  apples  cost  en- 
tirely too  much  for  an  ordinary  per- 
son to  gratify  his  longing  for  half  a 
dozen  or  so  daily.  I  know  I  would 
be  glad  to  make  way  with  at  least 
that  many,  and  the  more  one  eats  the 
better  able  his  stomach  is  to  digest 
them  and  everything  else  he  eats 
within  reason. 

One  suggestion  is  particularly  worth 
noting,  and  that  is  to  pare  the  apple 
to  get  rid  of  an  undigcstible  fibre 
covering.  Rut  I  am  afraid  few  of  us 
will  take  time  for  that.  Cooking, 
Miss  Moddocks  says,  adds  nothing  to 
the  digestibility  of  the  fruit. 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted  hy  Gaorgle  BUddleton  Fisher 


HELPFUL  HOUSEWIVES. 


There  are  women  who  take  all  the 
help  they  can  get,  but  never  help  any- 
one else.  Sometimes,  it  is  because 
they  think  they  can't.  They  underes- 
timate their  own  abilities,  and  imag- 
ine that  every  housewife  must  be  in 
possession  of  their  knowledge,  simply 
because  it  is  so  well  known  to  them. 

Some  refuse  to  tell  the  new  dis- 
covery they  have  made,  because  it 
seems  so  simple  they  are  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at.  Columbus  couldn't 
have  thought  of  that  when  he  showed 
his  friends  how  to  make  an  egg  stand 
on  end. 

Some  people  never  find  time  to  start 
a  helpful  suggestion  along  the  domes- 
tic trail  because  they  keep  themselves 
busy  spreading  their  own  woes,  or 
their  fearful  forebodings  of  a  future 
that  is  sure  to  be  worse  than  the  past! 
There  ought  to  be  some  adequate  pun- 
ishment for  people  who  are  so  deter- 
mined as  they  seem  to  be  to  make 
others  unhappy,  and  I  presume  there 
is;  the  trouble  is,  we  don't  know  how 
to  deal  it  out  as  we  should  like  to. 

Then  there  are  the  housewives  who 
manage  to  do  things  well,  but  who 
can  never  tell  how,  or  why,  or  when. 
I  don't  know  that  we  can  do  anything 
with  them,  except  to  watch  them  and 
take  notes. 

I  know  housewives  who  are  past- 
mistresses  in  economy;  but  they 
would  not  admit  it  for  anything  we 
could  offer  them.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause they  are  ashamed  to  let  anyone 
know  they  economize.  You  couldn't 
make  them  understand  that  they  have 
mastered  an  art  to  be  proud  of.  If 
they  could  only  realize  what  a  desir- 
able and  priseworthy  thing  it  is  to 
know  how  not  to  waste,  they  would  be 
very  willing  to  impart  their  informa- 
tion to  their  more  ignorant  sisters, 
but  there's  a  twist  in  the  corner  of 
their  cranium  where  Pride  is  located, 
and  they  suffer  from  what  is  known 
as  "false  pride.'  When  one  has  it 
bad,  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery! 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  able  to 
help,  be  it  ever  so  little,  and  I  like 
the  housewife  who  says,  "Now,  per- 
haps this  may  help  some  one.  Guess 
I'll  pass  it  on.  No  harm  done,  if 
some  one  else  has  got  ahead  of  me." 

There's  a  little  "preach"  in  these 
few  lines.     Did  you  need  it? 

WASHING  MADE  EASY. 


I  have  tried  all  manner  of  washing 
fluids,  and  many  different  washing 
machines,  but  have  found  nothing 
that  helps  me,  on  wash  day,  like  a 
good  soap  and  kerosene. 

I  make  my  own  soap.  It  seems  to 
me  every  farmer's  wife  should  do  that, 
for  we  can  thereby  procure  an  excel- 
lent article  for  almost  nothing.  It 
comes  nearer  to  getting  something 
for  nothing  than  anything  I  know. 

We  have  a  large  water  barrel  in 
which  we  keep  all  our  hard  wood 
ashes.  It  has  a  cover,  so  that  the 
ashes  are  kept  perfectly  clean.  It 
stands  on  a  platform,  having  a  groove 
which  conducts  the  lye  from  a  hole 
bored  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  barrel 
to  an  iron  kettle  standing  beneath  the 
platform. 


When  soap-making  season  comes 
around,  I  pour  boiling  water  into  the 
barrel  of  ashes,  and  keep  returning  the 
lye  that  runs  into  the  kettle  until  it 
comes  out  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg. 

For  weeks  I  have  been  saving  every 
bit  of  clean  grease,  and  as  soap-mak- 
ing day  follows  closely  upon  the  but- 
chering season,  I  have  enough  for  a 
nice  barrel  of  soap.  All  I  have  to  do 
then,  is  to  boil  the  grease  and  lye 
together,  and  strain  it  into  the  soap- 
barrel.  I  stir  it  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  in  three  days  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  jelly  and  as  clear  as  honey. 

If  it  refuses  to  jelly,  I  add  a  little 
more  grease — boiling  it  with  some  of 
the  liquid  from  the  barrel,  and  stir- 
ring it  well  when  I  pour  it  back  into 
the  barrel. 

When  wash  day  comes,  I  soak  the 
clothes  in  cold  water,  wring  them  out, 
and  put  them  into  the  boiler,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  half  full  of  cold 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  half 
a  teacupful  of  kerosene,  and  a  tea- 
cupful  of  soap.  If  a  scum  forms  on 
the  water,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  I 
add  more  soap. 

After  letting  the  clothes  boil  fif- 
teen minutes,  I  take  them  out  into  a 
tub.  rub  wrist-bands  and  neck-bands, 
rinse  them  through  two  waters,  and 
hang  them  out.  My  neighbors  will 
tell  you  they  are  as  white  as  snow. 

One  great  secret  in  washing  is  to 
use  plenty  of  water.  Dip  out  at  least 
a  part  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  every 
time,  before  you  put  in  more  of  the 
soiled  linen,  and  change  the  rinsing 
waters  frequently. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  I  am 
obliged  to  use  hard  water.  I  soften  it 
with  weak  lye  made  from  hard  wood 
ashes.  It  is  better  to  do  this  the  eve- 
ning before  it  is  needed,  so  that  the 
lime  from  the  water  may  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

A  little  quick  lime  dissolved  in  the 
water  will  soften  it,  and  is  sometimes 
more  easily  procured  than  the  lye. 

I  have  a  washing  fluid  which  I 
sometimes  use,  and  which  I  consider 
the  best  preparation  I  know — next  to 
the  kerosene.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
together  one  ounce  of  ammonia,  one 
ounce  of  salts  of  tartar,  and  one  box 
of  concentrated  lye.  Put  this  in  a 
large  stone  jar,  and  pour  over  it  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  being  very 
careful  not  to  breathe  the  fumes  as 
you  do  so.  Add  half  a  cupful  of  this 
fluid  to  the  water  in  which  you  boil 
your  clothes,  and  treat  them  exactly 
as  if  you  had  used  kerosene.  You 
must  be  sure  to  keep  this  fluid  where 
the  children  can  not  get  at  it.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  do  not  like  it. 

There  have  been  times  in  my  career 
as  housewife  when  I  have  not  had 
strength  to  do  a  washing,  and  when 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  procure 
help.  The  question  of  keeping  clean 
then  became  most  difficult. 

I  solved  it  by  soaking  my  clothes 
over  night  in  strong  suds  to  which 
keresone  had  been  added.  I  put  in 
only  a  few  garments  each  night;  hut 
there  was  always  something  soaking 
in    that    tub. 

In  the  morning  the  clothes  were 
taken  from  the  tub,  and  spread  upon 


the  grass,  without  having  been  wrung 
out.  It  is  surprising  how  the  sun  will 
draw  out  dirt,  when  you  give  it  the 
opportunity. 

At  night  the  clothes  were  taken 
from  the  grass  and  put  into  another 
tub  containing  water  in  which  I  had 
put  a  little  powdered  borax,  and  the 
next  morning  were  wrung  out,  and 
hung  on  the  line.  You  see,  I  used  a 
large  amount  of  water  for  a  few  gar- 
ments, and  so  was  not  obliged  to  put 
them  through  so  many  waters,  which 
saved  time  and  strength. 

This  reads  like  a  tedious  process, 
but  it  was,  in  reality,  very  simple.  By 
giving  a  few  moments  each  day  to  this 
work,  I  managed  to  do  it  without  tir- 
ing myself  at  all. 

The  dish  towels  and  hand  towels 
were  boiled  out  every  day,  in  a  pan 
placed  on  the  stove  while  I  was  get- 
ting dinner.  I  used  soap  and  kero- 
sene and  kept  them  white  and  clean 
without  rubbing  them  at  all. 

It  is  my  experience  that  a  little 
careful  planning  will  enable  a  house- 
wife to  do  her  work  easily  where  a 
helter-skelter  arrangement  will  drive 
her  to  nervous  prostration,  and  her 
family  to  the  neighbors. 


A  KITCHEN  CHAT. 


Cheap  as  crash  toweling  is  nowa- 
days, every  kitchen  should  be  liberal- 
ly supplied  with  towels.  Leaving  out 
the  question  of  fastidiousness,  it  is  a 
menace  to  health  for  a  whole  family 
to  be  limited  to  one  or  two  towels  an 
entire  week.  In  summer  especially, 
a  clean  one  should  go  up  each  day. 


LADIESWANTED 


—TO  PIR- 
CHASE 
their  rto- 

ceries,  soap.s.  etc..  by  our  Factory- to-Family 
plan.  We  j^iye  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  premiums 
We  are  also  niakiuR  a  SPECIAI.  OHFKR  of 
FIVE  EXTRA  CERTIFICATES  to  secretaries 
of  Club-of-ten.  Write  for  free  catalofjue  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co.,  51a  St.  Marks  Ave,,  Syra- 
cuse.  N.  Y. 


Just  Six  Minutes 

to  Wash  a  Tubful! 

This  Is  the  grandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  In 
double-<iuicktlme.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravity 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Don't  send  money.'  , 
If  you  are  responsible, 
you  can  try  it  first.  Let 
us  pay  the  freisrlit.  See 
the  wonders  it  performs. 
Thousands  being  used. 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  tcliinsr 
how  It  saves  work 
and  worry  •  Sold  on  little  paymenTs.  Write  for 
fascinating  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed  to  1900  Wash«r  Co^ 
475  H*nry  SU  Blnstiamton,  N.  Y.  If  yon 
live  in  Canada,  address  Canadian  1900  Washer 
Co.,  .155  Yonge  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 
IJRANCH  IIOISES:  We  maiutaia  branch^  at 
iM  Broadway.  N.-w  York  City:  and  1113  Flatboah 
Avo.,  hrnokl>n:  nml  in  nil  principal  rltie*.  We  also 
niukH  Nliipm<-nt«  from  our  waruhooaes  iii  Kani*a  City 
Hmn  Friiuciw^^  and  H«attle. 
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It  makes  no  more  washing  than  a 
couple  of  badly  soiled  ones  would  do, 
and  they  need  not  be  ironed  at  all  if 
hung  straight  on  the  line  and  folded 
smoothly  when  taken  down.  In  fact, 
all  clean  clothes  should  be  folded, 
not  just  tossed  into  the  basket  to  be- 
come a  mass  of  wrinkles;  it  lessens 
the  trouble  on  ironing  day. 

Though  far  from  being  an  advocate 
of  the  incessant  use  of  the  scrubbing 
brush  and  water  pail,  the  kitchen  is 
the  spot  above  all  others  in  the  home 
demanding  "eternal  vigilance."  There 
the  housewife  displays  her  skill  and 
good  management  or  her  lack  of 
thrift  and  neatness.  "A  place  for  ev- 
erything and  everything  in  its  place," 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  easy  of 
attainment,  but  only  the  woman 
blessed  with  the  sense  of  order  ever 
reaches  that  happy  state.  Nor  is  her 
whole  time  taken  up  by  the  battle  with 
dirt,  far  from  it.  Her  house  is  better 
kept,  and  with  half  the  outlay  of 
strength  expended  by  the  other  who 
cleans  week  in,  week  out,  and  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  To  obtain  the  desired 
results  of  our  labor,  care,  system,  and 
intelligent  thought  are  essential,  un- 
less we  wish  to  spend  our  days  at  the 
ceaseless  grind.  The  woman  born 
without  a  sense  of  order  is  an  unfor- 
tunate being,  for  much  of  her  life 
goes  in  fruitless   endeavor. 

Ana  so — to  hark  back  to  my  text — 
as  the  kitchen  is  the  hub  of  the  home, 
let  us  have  all  the  aids  to  making 
work  pleasant  that  wit  and  invention 
can  g^ve  us.  Dishwashing  can  be  a 
most  distasteful  duty  or  it  can  be 
viewed  with  cheerful  toleration  as  a 
necessary  evil.  No  person  ever  lived 
who  could  find  comfort  in  a  greasy 
foul-smelling  rag  and  a  disreputable 
frayed  cloth  as  adjuncts  to  the  task, 
yet  they  are  in  evidence  all  too  often. 

Expense  need  not  deter  us  from 
having  a  bountiful  supply  of  cloths  for 
kitchen  service,  for  the  best  parts  of 
old  undershirts,  coarse  shirts,  and  half- 
worn  towels  are  always  at  hand 
where  a  none  too  well  filled  purse  re- 
quires a  watch  kept  on  the  pennies. 
Turn  up  a  hem  and  run  loosely  in  big 
stitches;  the  temptation  is  not  so 
great  to  regard  them  solely  as  "rags," 
and  they  command  more  respect  from 
the  washerwoman.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
get  out  a  fresh  one  and  consign  them 
to  the  fire  when  past  their  present- 
ableness. 

In  my  own  home  all  old  aprons,  old 
dresses,  sheets,  nightgowns,  and  the 
like  are  torn  into  lengths,  hemmed 
in  anything  but  microscopic  stitches, 
and  put  away  for  future  use  to  wrap 


Paint  WHhoui  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discovery    That    Cats 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Fred  Trl&l  Faokag*  ii  M&iltd  to  Every- 
on*  Who  Writts. 
▲.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looki  like  oil  paint  and  costs  al>out  one-fourtb  as 
much. 

*  Write  to  Mr.  ▲.  L.  Rico,  Manufr.,  47  North 
81..  Adarof,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  fre« 
trial  package,  alto  rolorcard  and  full  Informa- 
tion snowing  you  how  you  can  eaTO  a  good  many 
dollars.    Write  to^ay. 


about  a  boiled  ham,  to  cover  pies  and 
cake  while  cooling,  for  bread  cloths 
and  also — let  me  whisper  this — for 
foot  towels!  If  any  woman  who  sees 
this  has  cast-oflf  garments  of  outing 
flannel,  let  her  proceed  to  make  foot 
towels  forthwith.  They  are  so  soft 
and  nice  and  so  easily  kept  clean. 

On  ironing  day  slip  a  roll  of  old 
carpet  or  piece  of  quilt  under  your 
feet  if  you  will  stand  up  to  do  it  all. 
The  smaller  articles  could  be  pressed 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  chair,  but 
many  women  prefer  to  endure  the 
krick  in  their  backs  to  making  them- 
selves comfortable  about  the  work. 

A  step  more  here  and  there  may 
be  a  trifle  to  the  woman  with  servants 
at  her  beck  and  call,  but  if  she  has 
but  the  one  pair  of  hands  and  feet 
to  meet  a  thousand  demands,  the  few 
odd  steps  saved  have  a  deeper  mean- 
ing. The  mere  journey  from  kitchen 
to  pantry,  or  kitchen  to  cellar  in  the 
course  of  the  day  is  a  very  Shylock 
after  her  reserve  force.  The  best  la- 
bor-saving device  in  a  certain  house 
is  a  bed  slat  above  the  kitchen  table 
into  which  are  screwed  a  dozen 
hooks,  and  where  hang  numbers  of 
little  tin  buckets,  containing  tea,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  rice,  barley,  corn  starch, 
etc.  When  empty  they  are  replenish- 
ed from  the  pantry.  Near  the  stove 
is  another  slat  similarly  furnished 
with  hooks,  where  hang  soup  strain- 
ers, a  wooden  paddle,  iron  spoons, 
forks,  measuring  cups,  and  the  sugar, 
flour,  salt  and  pepper  sifters,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stove  hangs  a 
big  salt  box.  In  the  pantry  whatever 
can  go  into  glass  jars  is  put  there, 
and  all  tin  cans  are  labeled.  The  own- 
er of  this  kitchen  is  a  delicate  creature 
with  a  family  of  thirteen  and  she  long 
ago  learned  that   steps  count. 

I  remember  a  dear  and  wise  old  man 
whose  favorite  quotations  were 
"cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,"  and 
"Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  As  a 
child  the  frequent  hearing  of  these 
words  used  to  amuse  me,  but  later 
years  have  g^iven  them  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance, particularly  as  applied  to 
the  government  of  the  home  and  in 
no  place  is  the  absence  of  those  two 
things  so  noticeable  as  in  our  kitchens. 

IS   MANUAL   LABOR   DE- 
GRADING? 


There  are  many  persons  who  really 
believe  that  the  woman  who  works 
hard  with  her  hands  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  less  refined  than  the  lady  of 
leisure.  It  brings  a  question  before 
us  women  of  the  great  middle  class  in 
which  the  majority  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. A  large  part  of  our  lives  must 
be  spent  in  doing  hard  work.  We 
know  that  to  be  inevitable,  yet  we  do 
not  want  to  be  coarse  and  common 
in  consequence,  nor  do  we  want  to 
cultivate  a  dull  resignation  to  our  fate 
simply  to   avoid   suffering. 

Work,  of  itself,  is  not  refining,  but 
can  it  be  degrading?  Is  it  not  pas- 
sive, and  so  to  be  dealt  with  as  we 
choose? 

We  all  tend  to  become  no  larger 
than  our  occupation.  The  more  ab- 
sorbing our  employment,  the  more 
closely  we  fit  ourselves  to  it.  until  we 
sometimes  find  ourselves  quite  blind 
to  all  save  the  insignificant  world  we 
have  made  of  our  little  daily  cares 
and  crosses.  W^e  soon  get  where  we 
have  no  ideas  beyond  that  little  world, 
and  there  ensues  a  mental  stagnation 
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that  can  never  be  conducive  to  refine- 
ment. 

We  must  never  forget  that  by  ele- 
vating our  work  we  are  also  refining 
ourselves   in  a  corresponding  degree. 

How  can  we  elevate  our  work?  By 
doing  it  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability, 
with  our  thoughts  on  the  beautiful  re- 
sults we  hope  for,  rather  than  on  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  duties  which 
are  to  bring  those  results  about.  By 
not  resting  content  with  the  thought 
that  we  are  doing  that  work  as  well 
as  we  have  done  it  before,  perhaps 
better  than  some  others  have  ever 
done  it,  but  each  day  striving  to  get 
a  little  nearer  perfection,  in  some 
particular  part  of  it.  By  keeping  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  thought  that  it  is 
to  be  done,  and  we  were  placed  here 
to  do  it,  and  that  if  we  neglect  to  do 
so,  or  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  someone  else  has  got  to  work 
all  the  harder  in  consequence.  By 
remembering  that  every  task  which 
we  do  well  adds  something  to  the 
world's  happiness,  and  by  never  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  become  so  absorbed  in 
the  work  part  of  our  work,  that  we 
are  blind  to  all  beyond  it.  We  will 
then  be  able  to  prove  it  possible  for 
a  woman  to  be  a  real  lady  no  matter 
how  coarse  her  work  or  how  uncon- 
genial her  surroundings. 


THREE  REASONS    WHY  SHEEP 

SHOULD  BE  KEPT  ON  EVERY 

FARM. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

This  is  a  point  which  is  too  little  re- 
alized, and  too  often  overlooked.  In 
the  struggle  now  necessary  against 
weeds,  everywhere,  it  is  short-sighted 
and  unbusiness-like  to  neglect  the 
constant  and  efficient  aid  which  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  will  give  to  the 
farmer  in  winning  the  victory. 


"DUCKS  AND  GEESE." 


The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Pub. 
Co.,  of  Quincy,  111.,  has  recently  com- 
pleted the  third  edition  of  their  book 
"Ducks  and  Geese,"  which  has  been 
revised  to  conform  to  the  1910—1915 
American  Standard  of  Perfection.  It 
contains  articles  by  the  foremost  duck 
and  goose  breeders,  giving  complete 
instructions  regarding  the  breeding, 
rearing,  feeding,  housing,  marketing 
and  exhibiting  of  these  profitable 
fowls.  It  is  a  complete  guide  to  pro- 
fitable duck  and  goose  raising,  and  is 
illustrated  by  the  world's  leading 
poultry  artists,  Franklane  L.  Sewell 
and  Arthur  O.  Schilling. 

The  price  of  Ducks  and  Geese  is  75 
cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 
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$5.00  per  hundred  pounds,  freight  pre- 
paid to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  striving  to  get  our  popular 
variety,  Japan  rice  raised  in  Texas, 
direct  to  the  Consumer  at  a  price  that 
will  induce  a  greater  consumption  of 
rice.  All  food  products  are  high,  rice 
is  low.     Moral:  "Eat  Rice." 

If  100  lbs.  is  too  much  for  you  club 
with  your  neighbors.     Write   us,  and 
enclose    P.     O.     or     Express     Order. 
Send  for  Cook  Book,  "Many  Ways  of 
Cooking  Rice."        Address, 
TEXAS-LOUISIANA  RICE  FARM- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION, 
A.  E.  Groves,  Sec'y. 
Houston.  Texas. 
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Matters  to  be  Thoug'ht  Over 


Free    Meats,    Free    Hides,    Production 


O  be  a  judge  one  must  hear 
and  know  all  sides  of  a 
case,  and  it's  impossible  to 
form  an  opinion  worth 
while  without  being  well 
posted.  So  far  as  feeding 
the  millions  of  human  beings  in  this 
country  is  concerned  the  farmers  are 
the  manufacturers  and  those  living 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  the 
consumers. 

We,  as  farmers,  have  our  own  ideas 
of  our  own  business.  They  are  based 
not  merely  on  theory  but  on  actual 
experience.  We  know  only  fairly 
well,  the  cost  of  production.  We 
know  all  that  is  necessary  about 
mortgages  and  paying  interest.  The 
long,  hard  grind  that  weakens  physic- 
ally, breaks  the  heart,  and  carries  us 
to  too  early  graves,  has  been  ours. 
We  have  known  lean  years  one  after 
another.  We  have  known  what  it 
was  to  feel  that  at  last  things  were 
coming  our  way  only  to  have  the 
cup  dashed  from  our  lips  at  the 
culminating  moment. 

And  all  this  past  is  the  excuse  for 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  really 
prosperous  times  that  are  at  last  ours. 
We  have  waited  for  them;  we  have 
earned  good  times;  we  have  the  goods 
that  people  must  have  or  starve;  we 
could  push  prices  higher;  Washington 
knows  our  power  at  the  polls,  then 
why  not  get  all  there  is  'coming  to 
us'? 

Blooded  Stock  has  always  stood  for 
the  farmers  sense  of  fairness,  and  it 
is  this  splendid  development  of 
humanity  that  prevents  the  farmer 
taking  undue  advantage  of  anyone. 
And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  free  meat, 
free  wheat,  free  lots  of  other  things, 
will  make  the  struggle  to  live,  and 
bring  up  their  families  to  be  better 
citizens,  more  bearable  to  thousands 
who  are  living  and  working  in  cities, 
then  the  farmer  will  never  be  able 
to  bring  himself  down  to  oppose  them. 
It's  curse  enough  in  all  conscience  to 
live  couped  up  where  the  fresh  breezes 
laden  with  odors  of  the  country  nev- 
er reach,  where  a  clear  vision  of  the 
heavens  is  rarely  seen. 

We  are  great  believers  in  knowing 
what  the  other  fellow  thinks,  and  are 
therefore  publishing  the  following 
editorials  and  articles  from  the  New 
York  Sun,  one  of  the  best  papers  in 
this  country  in  which  to  read  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  generally  a  dignified, 
dependible  paper.  Now  and  again 
the  Sun  becornes  bitter  and  allows 
feeling  to  shut  its  eyes  to  every  sense 
of  fair-play,  as  in  its  childish,  per- 
sistent attacks  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
When  a  fellow  is  too  smart  for  even 
you  the  tendency  to  cover  your  de- 
feat is  frequently  so  strong  that  you 
become    ridiculous. 

We  are  printing  these  articles  just 
as  they  appeared. 


Ag  to  Putting     Meats     on  the  Free 
List  Now. 


The  Hon.  SERENO  PAYNE  is 
naturally  enamoured  of  the  tariflf  act 
that  bears  his  name,  and  when  it  is 
assailed  or  even  mildly  criticised  he 
behaves  like  a  choleric  landowner  re- 
pelling   trespassing.    He    blurts    out 


of    Wool,    Belter    Methods    of    Farming,    Etc.,    Particularly    with    the    Idea    of 
Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living. 

ness  improved.  The  law  was  made 
to  endure  for  a  while — certainly  un- 
til another  Congress  convened — and 
manufacturers,  importers  and  mer- 
chants would  dread  to  see  a  single 
paragraph  touched,  and  for  the  very 
reason  advanced  by  Mr.  PAYNE. 

Diminished      supply,      combination, 
cold  storage,  middlemen's  profits,  cost 
of  transportation,  and  the  greater  pro- 
duction of  gold  account  in  the  main 
for  the  high  prices  of  meats  now  pre- 
vailing, and  those  arc  optimistic  souls 
who   believe   that   if  the   duties   were 
taken  off     live     cattle     and     dressed 
meats   there   would   be   heavy  impor- 
tations   and    that    a    sharp   decline   in 
prices  would  bring  general  relief.     An 
examination    of    schedule    G    of    the 
Payne   law   shows   that   the   rates   on 
cattle  and  dressed  meats  are  not  high. 
For  instance,  the  duty  on  "fresh  beef, 
veal,   mutton,  lamb  and  pork"   (para- 
graph 285)  is  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound.     In   the   next   tariff  law   these 
meats  may  be  on  the  free  list,  and  al- 
so live  cattle,  swine  and  sheep;  but  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  rip  the  rates 
out   of  the  present   law  at  this   time 
and  expose  the  country  to  a  running 
fire  of  revision  that  would  mean  busi- 
ness depression,  if  not  disaster. 


things  too  that  must  irritate  consum- 
ers who  are  sailing  close  to  the  wind, 
as  when  he  attributes  the  high  prices  of 
foodstuffs   to  business  expansion  and 
increase    of    wages    and    clinches    his 
logic   with    the   remark   that    "all   the 
people  have  plenty  of  money,  which 
often     tends     to     extravagance     and 
waste."     This    is    rubbing   it   in.     But 
when  Mr.  PAYNE  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  declines 
to  take  up  Mr.  FOELKER'S  bill  to 
place    cattle    and    meats    on   the    free 
list  for  one  year,  on  the  ground  that 
"the   tariff  law  would     be     open     to 
amendment    in    every    paragraph   and 
schedule,   and   it  would   disturb   busi- 
ness so  long  as  the  result  was  uncer- 
tain."   Mr.    PAYNE'S    firmness    must 
be  commended. 

To  take  this  view  of  the  matter  it 
is     not      necessary     to     agree     with 
Senator  LODGE  that  the  high  prices 
complained   of  are   in  no  degree  due 
to   the    tariff.     The   choice   has   to   be 
made    between    a    possibly    slight    re- 
duction in  the  price  of  dressed  meats 
and    the    certainty    of    a  business    de- 
pression that  would  throw  great  num- 
bers of  people  out  of  employment  and 
diminfsh    the  wages  of  many  others. 
Mr.  PAYNE  is  right;  let  one  breach  be 
made    in    the    new    tariff    law    and    a 
general  assault  would  be  made  upon 
it  all  along  the  line.     It  has  its  flaws, 
which  a  tyro  may  point  out,  but  also 
It  has  some  good  points;  it  is  a  part 
of  a  loaf  anyway,  and  the  fact  is  that 
business   marked  time  while   the   law 
was    being    put    together    section    b> 
section,  and  as  soon  as  the  work  was 
done  and  the  law  went  into  effect  im- 
ports leaped  up  and  the  tone  of  busi- 


A  Possible  Check  on  Beef  Prices. 

"Cheap  beef,"  says  Secretary  Wil- 
son, '|is  not  the  product  of  high  priced 
land."  The  day  of  cheap  grazing 
land  in  this  country  has  passed,  and 
the  inference  is  plain  that  with  it 
there  passed  the  day  of  cheap  beef. 
So  recently  as  ten  years  ago  vast 
herds  of  cattle  were  fed  and  fattened 
on  the  free  ranges  of  the  West,  on  the 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  seU 

them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 


f45. 


No.    190^Ranabont. 

Sells  at  retail  for  |65. 
Easy  riding,  stylish 
and  very  durable.  We 
defy  competition  with 
it. 

948.50. 


$50. 


No.    290 — Backboard. 

Retailers  ask  %1Q  for 
its  equal.  Our  own 
pattern,  strongly 
made,  easiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general 
favorite. 


No.    118— Top    BuKKT. 

Fully  as  good  as  re- 
tails for  170.  Will 
give  years  of  service, 
nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 
(53.50. 


Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer's  and 
jobber's  profits  and  obtain 
our  binding  guarantee  for  one 
year  from  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped 
to  you  for  free  examination 
and  approval.  No  deposit  or 
references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever. 
Every  wagon  will  reach  you 
in  perfect  condition,  or  it  can 
be  returned  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

Send  For  Catalogrue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wag- 
ons and  50  styles  of  Harness. 
Every  approved  pattern  is 
shown  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices. 

FREE--S6.00  BLANKET  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS-FREE 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  ist.,  we  give  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket    Don't  miss  this. 

ROCHESTER   VEHICLE   COMPANY.  368  Main  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 


No.  350-Hand7-  Wason 

Removable  seats, very 
strong,  and  one  of 
our  best  sellin^r 
styles.  Can't  be  pu- 
.styles.  Can't  be  du- 
less   than   |65. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April 

public  domain,  at  a  minimun  of  cost 
to  theJt  owners.  The  market  price 
of  the  range  fed  animals  fixed  the 
prices  of  the  herds  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
beef  supply  of  to-day  is  what  is  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  Wilson  as  "the 
product  of  two  raw  materials,  corn 
and  an  animal  body  in  a  raw  state, 
an  animal  unprepared  for  Chicago.'' 
There  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  the 
value  of  the  substance  produced  by 
this  combination  will  be  materially 
reduced  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  changed  conditions  of  produc- 
tion are  in  part  at  least  responsible 
for  the  striking  decline  shown  in  the 
export  figures  of  recent  years.  Ex- 
ports of  live  cattle  reached  their 
maximum  in  1904,  with  593,409  head. 
Exports  in  1905  were  567,806  head, 
and  in  1906,  584,239  head.  Then  came 
a  decline  to  423,051  in  1907,  to  349,210 
m  1908  and  to  207„542  in  1909.  Ship- 
ments of  fresh  beef  fell  from  300,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1904,  to  123,000,000 
pounds  in  1909.  This  decline  con- 
tinues. Cattle  shipments  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  were  117,125  head,  as  compared 
with  140,958  head  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year,  and  shipments 
of  fresh  beef  have  dropped  from  90,- 
917,689  pounds  to  55,740,198.  Com- 
pared with  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  beef  and  beef  pro- 
ducts the  export  trade  in  those  articles 
is  now  a  matter  of  very  little  impor- 
tance aside  from  its  influence  in  trade 
balances.  Prices  would  be  little  or 
not  at  all  affected  if  exports  ceased 
entirely.  From  official  estimates  it 
appears  that  the  annual  slaughter  in 
the  United  States  is  approximately 
13,000,000  head,  with  a  product 
amounting  to  not  far  from  6,500,000,- 
000  pounds.  Alongside  such  figures 
as  these  our  export  trade  is  quite 
insignificant. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  from  one 
cause  and  another  there  will  be  fluctu- 
ation in  beef  prices,  but  it  may  also 
be  assumed  from  known  facts  and 
from  probable  conditions  that  the 
tendency  of  prices  hereafter  will  be 
upward  rather  than  downward.  There 
is  at  present  no  visible  domestic  in- 
fluence even  suggesting  a  permanent 
decline  in  prices  or  a  check  on  further 
advances.  The  only  possibility  of 
such  an  influence  or  such  a  check 
seems  to  lie  in  a  transfer  of  cattle  to 
the  free  list  on  our  tariflf  schedules, 
and  the  force  of  even  that  is  uncer- 
tain. The  argument  in  favor  of  free 
cattle  is  of  possible  benefit  to  Amer- 
ican consumers.  The  arguments 
against  it  are  a  reduction  of  national 
revenue  and  injury  to  American  in- 
terests. The  first  of  these  may  be 
dismissed  entirely  for  the  reason  that 
present  revenues  from  that  source 
are  so  small  that  they  are  not  worth 
considering.  The  second  involves 
some  questions  of  fact  and  some  of 
theory. 

American  cattle  raisers  meet  any 
proposal  for  free  cattle  with  asser- 
tions that  such  a  proceeding  would 
drive  them  out  of  business.  They 
are  frightened  by  a  bugaboo.  All  the 
cattle  that  could  be  imported  would 
not  be  enough  to  equal  the  variation 
frequently  shown  in  the  annual 
enumeration  of  the  herd  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  possible  source  of 
shipment  to  this  country  are  our 
neighbors  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
sphere  and  Australia.     Shipments  and 


possible  shipments  from  any  South 
American  country  other  than  Argen- 
tina are  very  limited.  Argentina  and 
Australia  sell  chilled  and  frozen  beef 
and  not  live  cattle.  Few  live  cattle 
would  or  could  be  brought  from 
those  countries,  and  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful if  the  removal  of  our  present  duty 
of  i^  cents  a  pound  on  fresh  beef 
would  result  in  any  large  importation 
of  that  commodity  from  them.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  not 
enough  would  come  to  affect  material- 
ly any  American  interest.  The  notion 
of  enormous  receipts  from  Argentina 
and  Australia  is  false  and  foolish. 

Our  immediate  neighbors,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  other  nearby  coun- 
tries, remain  as  possible  sources  of 
supply.  From  those  countries  a  few 
hundred  thousand  head  a  year  might 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  in  such  receipts 
that  a  possible  protection  to  consum- 
ers is  found,  but  no  menace  to  pro- 
ducers. The  total  herd  of  all  the 
countries  within  2,000  miles  of  any 
America  port  would  probably  exceed 
by  little  if  at  all  one-third  the  number 
of  the  cattle  in  the  United  States. 
Deduct  from  the  number  annually 
available  for  slaughter  in  all  those 
countries  the  beef  required  for  domes- 
tic consumption  and  the  surplus  that 
might  be  sent  here  as  cattle  or  as 
beef  would  serve  rather  to  steady 
prices  than  to  reduce  them  materially. 
Canada's  herd  numbers  about  8,000,- 
000  and  surplus  export  is  a  little  over 
200,000  head.  Few  Mexican  cattle 
would  be  wanted  because  of  the  in- 
ferior grade  of  the  stock.  Cuba  has 
a  herd  of  about  3,000,000  and  limited 
shipments  could  be  made  from  there. 

While  the  Payne  tariff  was  under 
discussion  there  were  assertions  that 
free  hides  would  ruin  some  American 
industries  and  impoverish  others,  but 
they  have  not  done  so  and  will  not 
do  so.  There  would  be  no  injury  and 
there  might  be  benefit  in  free  wheat, 
free  coal,  free  lumber  and  free  cattle. 

FREE  HIDES. 

Since  the  transfer  of  hides  to  the 
free  list  the  imports  of  that  commod- 
ity have  more  than  doubled.  Returns 
are  at  hand  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  compar- 
ison with  the  returns  for  correspond- 
ing terms  of  earlier  years  is  possible. 
Hide  imports  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  fiscal  years  have  been  as 
follows: 


1905....$  8,491,555 
1906. . . .    14,032,445 

1907....    13,719.892 


1908. .  .$  8  156,029 
1909...  15,030,652 
1910...  38,355,299 


The  cause  of  this  enormous  increase 
would  be  plain  enough  if  the  effect  of 
removing  the  duty  had  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  or  even  had  prices  re- 
mained at  their  former  level,  but  the 
figures  show  an  average  of  14^  cents 
a  pound  for  imports  since  the  removal 
of  the  duty  and  I2'4  cents  for  imports 
during  the  corresponding  term  a  year 
ago.  The  condition  is  explainable 
only  on  the  ground  of  need  of  the 
goods.  Some  increase  appears  in  the 
purchases  of  hides  and  skins  other 
than  cattle  hides.  Calfskin,  goatskins, 
sheepskins  and  the  skins  of  asses  and 
horses  were  on  the  free  list  under  the 
Dinglcy  law.  The  record  of  these 
stands: 

1905. .  .$30,769,109  I  1908. .  .$38,484,305 
IQ06....  37.896.544  I  1900...  33.437,708 
1907...  38,536,397  I  1910...  40,731,176 
Reference  to  the  export  list  shows 
some  reflection  of  this  increase  in  im- 
ports,   although    there    is   nothing   in 
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price  changes  to  account  for  an  in- 
creased foreign  sale.  For  the  eight 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  exports 
of  leather  show  a  gain  of  $4,000,000 
over  sales  of  a  year  ago,  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  increased  $1,500,000, 
and  harness  and  other  leather  goods 
increased  $350,000,  a  total  of  nearly 
$6,000,000  in  sales  of  leather  and  man- 
ufactures thereof.  This  little  experi- 
ment in  free  hides  has  not  yet  excited 
any  audible  wail  of  ruin  or  even  of 
injury  to  American  interests.  Chicago 
prices  for  hides  show  their  usual  fluc- 
tuation, the  quotations  of  February 
being  somewhat  below  those  of  last 
August,  but  the  average  for  imported 
hides  is  well  above  Chicago  quota- 
tions. The  inference  from  the  expe- 
rience thus  far  is  that  free  hides  have 
either  filled  a  want  or  stimulated  an 
industry.  The  eight  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  show  the  importa- 
tion of  430,000,000  pounds  of  hides 
and  skins,  as  compared  with  277,000,- 
000  pounds  a  year  ago.  The  handling 
and  treatment  of  that  additional  150,- 
000,000  pounds  means  work  and  wages 
for  many  people.  Nowhere  along  the 
line  is  there  visible  any  interference 
with  domestic  supply.  The  "poor" 
cattle  raiser  whose  industry  was  said 
to  be  greatly  endangered  by  free  hides 
is  getting  a  higher  price  than  he  got 
a  year  ago,  and  there  has  been  no  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  boots  and 
shoes. 


MORE  PRODUCTION  THE  NEED 

Consumption  Is  Growing  Out  of  All 
Proportion  With   Production, 

W.  C.  Brown,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  does  not  fully 
agree  with  James  J.  Hill,  who  main- 
tains that  lack  of  capital  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  trackage  and  terminal  facili- 
ties are  the  chief  pioblems  of  the  rail- 
roads to-day,  and  that  these  deficien- 
cies constitute  a  grave  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

"Our  most  serious  problem  is  not 
lack  of  transportation,"  said  Mr. 
Brown,  yesterday,  "but  lack  of  produc- 
tion. I  can  see  no  call  for  ocean  ter- 
minals such  as  Mr.  Hill  sees.  We  are 
no  longer  producing  the  tonnage  that 
formerly  moved  long  distances  to  the 
seaports,  or  rather  we  are  eating  it 
up  where  it  is  produced.  No  doubt 
we  will  still  need  additional  terminal 
capacity  at  our  interior  points,  but  as 
things  are  now  we  don't  need  more 
terminal  facilities  at  the  seaboard.  No 
grain,  for  instance,  is  now  coming  to 
Boston  or  New  York  for  export. 


SAVE   HALF  THE    LABOR 

in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
In  a  given  time  than 
in  any  other  way  by 
li  s  1  n  g 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls,  moves  easily — cut  of 
saw  is  down  instead  of  against  the 
operator  as  in  old  style  machines. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw 
and   Shingle   Mills. 

Send  for  price*  uid  foil  laformatloB 

Ireland  Machine  A  Foundry  Co., 
IS  State  St.,  Norwlck,  N.  T. 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Tlie  lew  Fayette 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


A  new  modernly  constructed 
brick  and  stone  hotel,  offering  the 
highest  class  accommodations  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

Two  large  sample  rooms  on  of- 
fice floor  for  the  use  of  commercial 
travelers  who  desire  to  display 
their  samples. 

Situated  at  149  South  Carolina 
Avenue. 

Two  squares  from  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Both  American  and  European  Plan. 
Steam  Heat  and  Elevator. 

A.  E.  McFARLAND,  Prop. 


Headquarters  for  Breeders  in  N.  Y. 


ssga 

EHgB 


SSIIIIIfftlffifMwit 

""""Ma* 


Broadway    Central    Hotel 

Broadway,  Cor.  Third  Street 
IN  THE  HEART  OP  NEW    YORK 

Only  Medium  Price  Hotel  left  in  New  York 
Special  attention  given 
to     Ladies     unescorted 

SPKCIAL    RATES      FOR    SVMMBR 

Our  Table  is  the  foundation  of 
our  enormous  business. 

American  Plan,  t^.50  npivards 
Earopean  Plan,  tl.OU  iipwardn 

Send  for  Large  Colored  Map  and  Guide  of 
New  York,  FREE 

DAN.  C.  WEBB,  Proprietor 

The  Only  New  York  Hotel  Featurios 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Sxccllent  Food  Good  SerTlce 


"The  case  is  very  simple.  In  the 
ten  years  from  1899  to  1909  the  area 
of  cultivated  land  in  the  United  States 
increased  23  per  cent,  and  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  36  per  cent. 
That  would  appear  to  represent  a  very 
fair  increase  in  the  average  productiv- 
ity of  the  land,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
diflferencc  is  largely,  if  not  wholly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  large  proportion  of 
irrigated  land  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion during  the  period  in  question. 

"Now  what  had  consumption  of 
foodstuffs  been  doing  meanwhile?  As 
represented  by  population  it  has  in- 
creased no  less  than  60  per  cent.  This 
failure  of  production  to  keep  pace  with 
consumption  constitutes  the  real  eco- 
nomic crisis  of  the  time.  Congress 
and  Legislatures  and  grand  juries  are 
busy  everywhere  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  First 
they  blame  this  and  then  they  blame 
that,  but  in  every  case  they  have  to 
get  back  to  the  one  single  fact  that 
the  country  is  not  producing  enough 
to  keep  up  with  its  needs.  In  Janu- 
ary we  came  within  one-half  of  i  per 
cent,  a  bushel  of  importing  wheat  from 
England,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of 
25  cents  a  bushel.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  duty  we  should  either  have 
imported  wheat  in  quantity  or  had  a 
break  in  the  price  of  wheat  as  a  con- 
sequence  of   threatened   importations. 

"The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  get 
more  people  on  the  land  as  to  train 
the  people  already  there  so  that  they 
will  make  the  land  produce  what  it 
will  and  should  produce.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  reclaiming  considerable 
areas,  but  this  recovery  is  no  more 
than  the  palm  of  your  hand  in  com- 
parison with  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion." 


A  LITTLE  CHAPTER  ON  WOOL. 

Only  once  do  the  records  show  an 
importation  of  wool  greater  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  exception  is  the 
year  1897,  when  enormous  quantities 
were  rushed  in  during  the  final  weeks 
of  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  tar- 
iff, under  which  wool  had  free  entry. 
In  spite  of  protection  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  excessive,  the  wool 
clip  of  the  country  is  only  10  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
In  spite  of  high  prices  of  wool  and 
high  prices  for  mutton  our  flocks  show 
decrease  in  recent  years.  The  year 
book  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  the  total  number  of  sheep 
on  farms  in  1909  as  56,000,000  head  of 
a  unit  value  of  $3.43,  as  compared  with 
64,000,000  head  of  a  unit  value  of  $2.63 
in  1903.  The  theory  of  tariff  protec- 
tion is  that  under  the  system  the  pro- 
tected industry  will  develop  with  at 
least  an  appreciable  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  last  few  years 
of  the  sheep  business  furnish  no  con- 
firmation of  the  theory. 

The  increased  importation  appears 
in  all  grades.  The  average  receipts  of 
clothing  wool  from  1904  to  1908  in- 
clusive were  79,150,000  pounds,  while 
receipts  for  last  year  were  143,800,000 
pounds.  In  that  period  combing  wools 
show  an  increase  from  16,500,000 
pounds  to  32,100,000  and  carpet  wools 
from  an  average  of  96.000.000  pounds 
to  136,000,000.  The  total  importation 
of  last  year  was  312.000.000  pounds  or  a 
little  more  than  the  normal  domestic 
clip.  That  is.  the  sheep  raisers  of  the 
country  supplied  only  about  one-half 
of  the  wool  needed  in  domestic  mills. 
Imports  of  manufactured  woollen 
goods  are  not  a  heavy  item  in  our  trade. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April. 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
something  like  50  per  cent,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  total  for  1909  was  only 
$22,000,000,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
is  represented  by  cloth  and  women's 
and  children's  dress  goods.  The  fac- 
tory value  of  the  product  of  domestic 
mills  is  not  far  from  $400,000,000. 

The  wool  schedule  is  a  tangle  of 
complexities  from  which  experts  can 
and  do  figure  support  for  any  argu- 
ment they  may  see  fit  to  advance.  Tak- 
ing the  total  value  of  exports  and  to- 
tal customs  receipts  for  ten  years,  the 
rate  appears  as  a  little  more  than  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  entire 
quantity.  Because  of  wide  difference 
in  weight,  in  percentage  of  wool  con- 
tent and  in  grades  of  wool  used,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  saving  might 
be  made  in  price  of  garments,  blan- 
kets, carpets  or  other  merchandise  by 
reduction  or  removal  of  duties  on 
wool.  In  a  few  all  wool  articles  the 
difference  might  be  considerable,  but 
in  most  it  would  be  small.  The  spe- 
cial advantage  might  be  in  a  larger 
percentage  of  wool  content  due  to 
lower  price,  yet  even  that  is  not  cer- 
tain. The  world  supply  of  wool  is 
not  unlimited,  and  any  material  in- 
crease would  depend  chiefly  on  price. 

The  plain  inference  from  the  figures 
is  that  while  manufacturers  have  tak- 
en full  advantage  of  the  generous  pro- 
tection granted  to  their  industry,  the 
farmers  have  failed  to  improve  their 
opportunity.  Imports  of  wool  are  in- 
creasing far  more  rapidly  than  is  do- 
mestic production.  Presumably  the 
theory  of  the  duty  is  encouragement 
of  the  latter  enterprise  and  discou- 
ragement of  the  former.  If  that  is  the 
fact  the  country  is  paying  heavily  for 
something  it  does  not  get.  The  farm- 
ers walk  off  with  their  benefit  and 
make  no  adequate  return.  Their  fel- 
low citizens  pay  high  prices  for  wool 
and  for  mutton. 


MANURE  VALUE  AND  MANURE 
SPREADING. 


Few  farmers  fully  realize  the  amaz- 
ing dollar-value  of  manure.  Note  the 
figures  below.  Then  think  what  a  pro- 
fitable by-product  manure  is.  Accord- 
ing to  carefully  conducted  scientific 
experiments,  the  manure  from  one  an- 
imal for  a  year,  has  the  following 
values:  Horse,  $22  to  $28;  cow,  $28  to 
$35.  So  it  will  be  seen  how  enormous 
the  loss  is  to  farmers  who  waste  the 
manure — or  even  a  part  of  it. 

The  best  method  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  full  value  of  the  manure 
is  to  haul  it  out  immediately  and 
spread  it  with  a  machine.  Spreading 
should  be  done  at  once  in  order  to  get 
the  full  value  out  of  the  liquid  portion 
— the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ma- 
nure. The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the 
spreader  in  the  barnyard,  where  you 
can  shovel  manure  into  it  right  from 
the  stable.  Then  as  soon  as  you  have 
a  load,  you  can  haul  it  out  and  spread 
it  on  the  field,  where  it  is  most  valu- 
able. And  that  is  where  machine 
spreading  proves  its  many  advantages. 
A  good  manure  spreader  distributes  a 
fine  coat  of  manure  over  every  part 
of  the  field — evenly,  without  waste  and 
to  best  advantage.  You  know  the  ob- 
jections to  hand  spreading — the  hard 
work,  the  time  it  takes,  the  wasting 
of  valuable  manure  by  dropping  it  in 
piles  and  the  losing  of  a  good  part 
of  the  value  of  the  manure  by  letting 
it  lie  around  in  a  barnyard  corner. 
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Almost  any  manure  spreader  is  a 
paying  investment.  The  good  ma- 
nure spreaders  pay  wonderful  divi- 
dends. In  addition  to  getting  full  val- 
ue out  of  the  actual  manure,  in  addi- 
tion to  saving  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  and  time,  the  even  spreading 
msures  an  even  stand  so  the  crop  is 
harvested  most  easily.  Farmers 
should  not  overlook  that  important 
advantage  of  the  good  manure 
spreader. 

The  proper  use  of  manure — which 
means  spreading  it  with  a  good  ma- 
nure spreader — has  done  more  to  in- 
crease production  and  decrease  the 
cost  of  production  than  any  other 
modern,  farm  implement.  But  it's 
the  good  manure  spreader  only  that 
counts.  The  wise  farmer  does  not 
take  chances.  He  buys  the  spreader 
that  is  doing  excellent  work  for  thou- 
sands of  other  progressive  farmers 
throughout  the  land.  He  investigates 
the  1.  H.  C.  line  for  instance,  because 
he  feels  absolutely  sure  of  getting  a 
quality  manure  spreader  when  he 
chooses  one  of  the  I.  H.  C.  machines. 
There's  a  size  and  style  in  the  I.  H. 
C.  line  to  meet  his  requirements. 
Each  style  is  being  depended  on  by 
thousands  of  farmers  to  maintain  the 
soil's  fertility,  insuring  big  crops. 
Each  style  is  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  marks  every  I. 
H.  C.  product.  The  materials  are  of 
the  finest — woods  being  seasoned  and 
carefully  inspected — irons  are  accu- 
rately fitted.  So  I.  H.  C.  spreaders 
are  strong  and  durable.  They  do  not 
bind  or  break  under  the  hardest 
strains.  They  are  exceedingly  light 
in  draft,  due  to  the  wide  wheels  and 
roller  bearings. 

The  Cloverleaf  is  of  the  endless 
apron  type.  One  lever  controls  the 
entire  spreader  mechanism — stopping 
and  starting  the  beater  apron — and 
changing  the  feed  to  spread  thick  or 
thin.  A  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load 
as  it  comes  to  the  beater,  insuring  ab- 
solutely even  spreading.  The  wheels 
are  made  of  oval  steel-staggered 
spokes  and  flanged,  wide  steel  tires. 
The  Cloverleaf  spreads  manure  in  any 
condition  as  well  as  all  other  fertili- 
zers. The  parts  are  few — the  spread- 
er is  simple,  strong  and  durable  and 
its   eflliciency  is   of  the   highest. 

Then  there's  the  Kemp  20th  Cen- 
tury—another I.  H.  C.  spreader  of 
merit.  The  apron  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  is  of  the  return  type. 
The  main  frame  is  strong  and  sub- 
stantial enough  to  support  all  the 
working  parts.  The  beater  is  design- 
ed so  that  it  thoroughly  pulverizes 
the  manure  before  spreading.  There 
is  no  cramping,  twisting  or  binding 
of  gears,  wheels  or  apron.  It,  too,  is 
adjustable  to  spread  light,  medium  or 
heavy — the  changes  are  easily  made 
and  the  entire  spreader  is  so  simple 
that  a  boy  can  run  it.  The  front 
wheels  are  lower  than  the  rear  wheels 
and  are  set  closer  together.  These 
are  provisions  to  permit  the  wheels 
to  cut  under  the  box  for  short  turn- 
ing, to  prevent  deep  rutting  of  the 
fields,  and  also  to  prevent  tongue 
twisting  and  jolting.  The  Kemp  20th 
Century  is  furnished  with  wood  or 
steel  wheels  as  desired.  It  can  "be 
used  for  spreading  any  kind  of  ma- 
nure or  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  Corn  King  is  still  another  I. 
H.  C.  Spreader  of  high  quality.  The 
gear  construction  is  remarkably  sim- 
ple— the  gear  teeth  are  deep,  insuring 
perfect  work  at  all  times.     It,  too,  is 
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DONT  JUDGE  A  MANURE 
SPREADER  BY  ZOOAS 


BECAUSE  different  makes  of  "spreaders  look  alike— don't  think 
they  are  alike.    There's  just  as  much,  or  more,  difference  be- 
tween two  spreaders  of  different  makes  that  look  alike  as  there 
is  between  automobiles  of  different  makes  that  also  look  alike. 

It's  the  way  the  spreader  is  built  that  counts.  The  way  the 
power  is  generated,  the  materials,  the  design  and  moving  of  the 
apron— the  way  the  power  is  applied — such  things  are  what  you  must 
be  careful  about  in  buying  a  spreader.  The  best  thing  is  to  be  sure 
of  the  makers— that  they  are  absolutely  experienced  and  reliable. 

The  market  has  become  flooded  with  spreaders  of  slip-shod 
quality— slapped  together  in  a  hurry— since  the  demand  has  grown  so 
large,  owingto  the  general  recognition  of  the  big  money-making  and 
time  and  labor-saving  qualities  of  good  manure  spreaders. 

The  actual  value  in  actual  use  of 

I  H  C  Spreaders 

Goverleaf       Com  King       Kemp  20th  Century 

has  been  proved  by  hundreds  of  satisfied  farmers.  Years  of  experi- 
ence and  study  and  practical  testing  go  to  make  our  1910  patterns 
the  very  best  to  be  had  anywhere.  You'll  find  strength  where  it 
ought  to  be.  The  construction  simple,  yet  sturdy,  with  the  right 
power  in  the  right  place.  The  draft  is  light— there's  little  friction— 
the  axles  and  roller  bearings  are  sand,  dust,  mud  and  water-proof. 

I  H  C  spreaders  are  made  in  all  sizes,  from  30  to  70  bushel  ca- 
pacity, and  there  is  a  style  for  every  section  and  condition.  Choose 
to  suit  your  special  requirements  from  the  only  complete  line.  Large, 
heavy,  rapid  working  spreaders  for  big  operations — spreaders  for 
orchards,  vineyards— in  fact  for  every  purpose. 

See  our  local  agent  now  for  details;  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us  for 
catalogue  and  further  particulars. 


Clorer  Le*f  Manare  fipre*<)er  In  Actn*l  Use.    CoTern  a)t  the  Ground— AU  Plant 
Food  Washed  Into  Soil  bj  Vint  Kbower. 

.         INTERNATIONAL  HARVISTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  CHICAGO  USA 

(Incorporated) 


IHC    LINE 


of  the  return  apron  type.  It  is  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  spread  any 
amount  of  manure  per  acre  as  desir- 
ed. The  vibrating  rake  insures  even 
spreading.  The  whole  spreader  is 
remarkably  compact  and  strong. 
Corn  King  spreaders  are  giving  won* 
derful    satisfaction    everywhere. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  ma- 
nure spreader — and  every  farmer  who 
hasn't  one  ought  to  be  thinking  along 
those  lines — it  is  a  good  plan  to  see 
the  local  International  dealer  about 
the  size  and  style  that  meets  your  re- 
quirements. I.  H.  C.  spreaders  arc 
made  in  capacities  from  30  to  70  bush- 
els— for  large  and  small  operations. 
If  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  the  In- 


ternational Harvester  Company  of 
America— Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  for  any 
definite  information  you  want  about 
the  spreader  you  are  most  interested 
in. 


IVY  POISONING. 

W.  H.  D.,  in  the  Rural  New  York- 
er, says,  do  not  use  carbolic  acid  on 
fingers  or  toes  for  ivy  poisoning,  as 
it's  apt  to  cause  gangrene,  especially 
if  kept  wet  with  saturated  bandages, 
and  covered  up. 

CACTI     FRCC 

10  apedmenM   free  with  each  928  order. 

Dealers  take  notice — order  at  once. 

MRS.  8.  I.  PATTISON, 

Wholesale    Collector    Cacti, 

MesllU  Park,  New   Mexico. 
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The  above  illustrations  are  taken  from  our  Cement 

Book  "Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home 

and  on  the  Farm."    We  mail  it  Free. 


ANY  FARMER  CAN  BUILD 
WITH  CONCRETE 

Concrete  construction  is  simple  and  easy 
to  do  successfully.  Any  farmer— with  his 
hired  man— can  build  a  poultry-house,  or  a 
flight  of  cellar-stairs,  or  a  house  foundation, 
or  any  other  farm  structure.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  you  can  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  your  farm  property  by  putting  in  concrete 
improvements. 

ATLASKffcoMCRETE 

When  buying  cement  don't  fail  to  specify  ATLAS. 
You  expect  your  concrete  structure  to  last;  but  you 
must  remember  that  the  strength  of  your  building 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  cement  you  use.  A 
concrete  structure  built  with  ATLAS  will  stay  as 
long  as  the  land  stays. 

There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  cement  manu- 
factured, the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same 
for  everybody.  ATLAS  Cement  is  made  of  genuine 
Portland  Cement  Rock  and  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

The  U.  S.  Government  bought  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  may  Duy 
only  one  bag,  but  you  get  the  same  quality  of 
cement  the  Government  gets. 

Send  for  our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  CoiutrucUon  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.** 

It  is  full  of  directions,  illustrations  and  specifications  that  will 
aid  you  in  buUdinsr  large  or  small  concrete  structures.  Write 
for  it  today.    It  contains  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS,  the  Standard  Am- 
erican Brand.     If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.  New  York 

Daily  ou:pizt  ovmr  50,000  Barrtlt-the  largett  in  the  world 


ARSENIC  IN  LIME  SULPHUR.        Gov.  Stuart's  Proclamation. 


We  are  confident  that  some  combi- 
nation of  lime  and  sulphur  will  take 
the  place  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a 
fungicide.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  sulphur  in  treating  plant 
diseases,  but  growers  must  use  great 
care   in  using  arsenic  with   it.    With 
some  form  of  arsenic  in  Bordeaux  we 
have  a  combination  for  treating  dis- 
eases  and     leaf-eating     insects,     and 
some  growers  have  concluded  that  the 
same  things  could  be  used  with  lime- 
sulphur.    This  is  a  mistake,  for  chem- 
ical combinations  are  likely  to  occur 
which  will  change  the  form  of  the  ar- 
senic so  that  it  will  scald  or  burn  the 
foliage.     This  will  happen  when  Pans 
green  or  arsenite  of     lime  are  used 
with   lime-sulphur.       Serious  damage 
has  been   done   to   the   foliage   when 
these  forms  of  arsenic  were  used.    On 
the  other  hand,  arsenate  of  lead  in  the 
lime-sulphur  is  safe  to  use,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  form  of  arsenic  which 
should   be  used.      Prof.   Whetzel,   of 
Cornell,  has  issued  a  warning  to  fruit 
growers.      They     are   likely  to  have 
trouble  if  they  use  any  arsenic  except 
arsenate  of  lead  in  lime-sulphur. 

For  those  who  have  comparatively 
few  trees  or  plants  to  spray,  or  who 
do  not  have  the  "knack"  of  mixing 
combinations  of  this  kind,  we  believe 
it's  very  much  wiser,  from  every 
point  of  view,  to  buy  a  recognized 
brand  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  etc.,  and  in  our  experience, 
Blanchard's  Lion  Brand  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

belief  that  forests  regulate  the  flow 
of  water  in  our  streams.  The  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests  have  intensified  the 
floods  and  freshets  which  rob  the 
soil  of  its  fertility,  closing  the  streams 
with  silt  and  sand,  filling  up  the  nav- 
igable rivers  and  harbors.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  plants  a  tree  or 
protects  it  from  fire  and  other  ene- 
mies, helps  to  make  his  State  a  better 
dwelling  place,  and  makes  a  substan- 
tial grjft  to  future  generations. 

"Wise  legislative  enactment  has 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Common- 
wealth's Chief  Executive  to  name 
each  year  one  or  more  days  for  the 
planting  of  trees  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  information  in  regard 
to  their  growth  and  economic  value. 
"Therefore,  I,  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
Governor  of  the  Comomnwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  issue  this,  my 
proclamation,  designating  Friday, 
April  8,  and  Friday,  April  22,  1910,  as 
Arbor  Days  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, to  be  obserevd  by  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  by  other  exercises 
that  may  be  helpful  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  import- 
ance of  conserving  and  restoring  the 
forests  upon  the  watersheds  and  of 
planting  trees  around  their  homes,  up- 
on the  hillsides,  and  in  the  public 
parks. 

"Two  dates  have  been  designated 
so  that  every  section  of  the  State  may 
find  a  day  for  tree  planting  suited  to 
its  climatic  conditions." 


RELIGION   IN  THE   CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. 


The  conductors  of  The  Century 
Magazine  state  that  in  future  that  pe- 
riodical will  give  considerable  space 
to  contributions  which  have  especial 
value  to  all  interested  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  It  is  announced  that  there 
will  appear,  beginning  in  the  May 
number,  a  series  of  papers  on  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  Bible  study,  begin- 
ning with  an  article  on  "College  Men 
and  the  Bible,"  written  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton Sedgwick  Cooper,  who,  as  Secre- 
tary, is  in  charge  of  Bible  work  in  ed- 
ucational institutions. 

Mr.  Cooper  reports  that  last  year 
32,259  college  men,  in  539  institutions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at- 
tended  volutary   Bible   classes. 

This  world-wide  movement  outside 
of  North  America  will  be  described  in 
future  articles,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  is  preparing  for 
The  Century  a  paper  on  "The  Bible 
and  English  Literature." 

That  one  of  America's  leading  liter- 
ary magazine  proposes  to  give  espe- 
cial attention  to  religious  matters  is 
significant. 

I  would  have,  then,  our  ordinary 
dwelling  houses  built  to  last,  and 
built  to  be  lovely,  and  rich  and  full 
of  pleasantness  as  may  be  within  and 
without,  and  with  such  differences  as 
might  suit  and  express  each  man's 
character  and  occupation  and  partly 
his   history. — Ruskin. 
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MAY. 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs,  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  sweetest  sunshine  round  me  spread 
Of    Spring's    unclouded    weather; 
In  this  sequester'd  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat; 
And  flowers  and  birds  once  more  to  greet. 
My   last   year's    friends    together. 

— Wordsworth, 
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START  MODESTLY  AND  AVOID 
SPLURGING. 


Ifs  the  Successful  Method  in  Farm- 
ing, as  in  All  Other  Careers. 

The  greatest  successes  in  farming 
usually  come  from  those  ventures  that 
are  begun  upon  a  modest  scale.  The 
reason  for  this  is  entirely  logical. 
Prosperity  is  a  direct  result  of  expe- 
rience. It  naturally  follows,  then, 
that  the  dearest  experiences  are  those 
in  which  the  losses  are  largest.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  pays  a  large  sum 
for  a  certain  line  of  equipment  on  the 
farm  and  later  finds  that  it  is  entirely 
unsuited  to  his  needs,  his  money  is 
gone  and  his  stock  or  crops  are  large- 
ly a  loss. 

To  be  more  definite,  suppose  a  man 
is  starting  with  alfalfa.     He  has  stud- 
ied  the   subject  until   he  knows  theo- 
retically just  how  the  land  should  be 
prepared,  just   how  alfalfa   should   be 
put   in    to   be   profitable.     He    reasons 
that  if  this  is  true  on  one  acre  it  will  be 
equally     true     on     half  of  his    farm. 
Consequently,  he  starts  out  on  a  large 
scale,  using  all  of  the  available   land 
for  that  purpose.     His  first  crop  goes 
wrong  and   he   not  only  has  lost   the 
expense  and  labor  connected  with  his 
venture   but  he  has  also  lost  the  use 
of   the    land.     Had    he    begun    with   a 
small  patch  of  from  one  to  five  acres 
he  would  have  learned  the  same  thing 
with    a    much    less    outlay.     Probably 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  so  small  a  por- 
tion would  not  have  been  felt  and  the 
expense    incident    to    trying   the    crop 
would  have  been  a  much  smaller  item. 
This   is   given   as   an   illustration   of 
the    desirability    of    going    slowly    on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  who  is  de- 
pendent  upon    his   farm    for  a   living, 
and  whose  means  are   limited.       The 
sure  and  safe  method  is  to  begin  mod- 
estly  and   increase   the    operations   as 
he    grows    in    experience.     Beginning 
with   one  or  two  cows  and  gradually 
increasing    the    size    of    the    herd    by 
purchasing  '  and    breeding    judiciously 


is  better  than  branching  out  elabo- 
rately at  the  start.  A  man  with  a  de- 
termination to  succeed,  with  energy 
and  ability  to  apply  himself  judici- 
ously, would  be  justified  in  going  in 
debt  for  dairy  stock  upon  a  modest 
scale.  Indeed  he  would  readily  find 
men  of  means  who  would  back  him 
gladly  but  who  would  side-step  such 
securities  if  he  were  plunging  in  his 
purchases. 

Beginning  modestly  spells  success. 
Plunging  spells  failure  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  There  is  no  more  en- 
couraging line  of  work  than  the  devel- 
opment of  various  lines  of  farming 
or  dairying.  Beginning  slowly  and 
branching  out  from  year  to  year  is  in 
itself  extremely  fascinating  and  for 
this  reason  it  increases  one's  pros- 
pects of  success. 

WHY  FARMERS  MOVE  TO 
TOWN. 


In  the  course  of  a  recent  address, 
Prof.  John  L.  Coulter,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  discussed  the 
cause  of  farmers  removing  to  the  city 
in  their  old  age.  He  ascribed  three 
reasons  for  the  movement.  The  first 
reason  is  that  which  is  given  by  most 
young  people,  who  say:  "I  left  be- 
cause I  was  sure  that  I  could  get  big- 
ger wages,  and  it  is  more  interesting 
in  the  city."  The  second  is  that 
which  is  generally  given  by  the  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  men  and  women, 
who  say:  "We  want  our  children  to 
be  educated,  and  the  city  schools  are 
far  better  than  those  in  the  country." 
The  third  is  that  which  is  given  by 
both  old  and  young  far  more  fre- 
quently than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Professor  Coulter  gives  it  as  follows: 

In  the  city  they  have  paved  streets 
and  sidewalks;  in  the  country  we  have 
muddy  roads.  In  the  city  they  have 
street  cars,  carriages  and  automo- 
biles; on  the  farm  wc  have  work 
horses  and  wagons,  or  at  best,  a  poor 
buggy.  They  have  electric  lights  or 
gas  in  the  city;  we  have  the  old  oil 


lamp  or  tallow  candle.  They  have 
telephones,  telegraph  and  free  mail 
delivery,  and  they  don't  need  them 
half  as  badly  as  we,  yet  few  of  us 
who  live  far  apart,  a  long  way  from 
the  doctor  and  others,  have  these. 
They  have  furnaces  in  their  homes, 
and  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning 
the  house  is  warm  and  pleasant;  we 
get  up  to  find  everything  frozen  and 
the  house  chilled.  They  have  hot 
and  cold  running  water  and  baths;  we 
must  go  out  to  the  old  pump  or  melt 
snow  and  ice  and  take  our  bath  in  the 
dish  pan  or  wash  tub.  They  have 
toilet  facilities  and  sewers.  They 
have  theaters,  concerts  and  orches- 
tras; we  read  about  them. 

Professor    Coulter    argues    that    the 
future  and  prosperity  of  the  farm  de- 
pend   on    farmers      being   able    so    to 
change   conditions   that   these   reasons 
will  no  longer  be  assigned.     He  urges 
that  farmers  join  in  organizing  clubs 
— good,    live,      business      clubs — with 
centrally    located    club    rooms    where 
the    farmers    may    meet    and    discuss 
not   only  business  matters,  but  enjoy 
unlimited  social  intercourse;  also,  that 
farmers,    whenever    possible,    co-ope- 
rate with  city  men  in  local  undertak- 
ings   and    business    enterprises.     "For 
instance,"  he  says,  "let  me  urge  that 
when   a   bank  is  to  be  started,   to   be 
supported   by  home  capital,  that  fifty 
or   a    hundred    representative    farmers 
be    invited    to    become      stockholders, 
put    in    their    $5,000   or   $10,000,    elect 
one  of  their  number  director,  and  join 
in    the    good    work.       This    will    only 
take  enough  of  their  time  and  money 
from  the  farm  to  hcln  make  business 
men  of  them.     So.  too,  when  a  crack- 
er  factory,      starch     factory,   canning 
factory  or  packing  plant  is  to  be  es- 
tablished." 

The  point  seems  to  be  well  taken, 
inasmuch  as  the  more  the  farmers 
and  the  city  men  commingle,  both  in 
business  and  in  social  pleasures,  the 
nearer  will  to^vn  and  country  be 
drawn  together  in  a  community  of  in- 
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terests,  while  city  conveniences  will*^ 
be  more  widely  introduced  in  the 
country  as  a  direct  result.  This  is 
fully  as  important  as  building  new 
roads  and  modernizing  the  farm 
home,  for  unjtil  the  young  folks  of 
town  and  country  become  better  ac- 
quainted, join  more  in  one  another's 
pleasures  and  pastimes,  and  visit  in 
one  another's  homes  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, the  equilibrium  between  the  city 
and  the  country  cannot  be  properly 
maintained. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  starter,  until 
the  farmer  does  enter  largely  into 
business  relations  with  the  city  man, 
as  Professor  Coulter  urges,  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  inaugurate  a  bet- 
ter system  of  bookkeeping  in  his 
farm  work.  Too  many  farmers  know 
the  profits  derived  from  an  acre  as 
compared  with  the  expense  of  tilling 
the  acre,  and  too  few  know  the  pro- 
fits from  their  live  stock  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  feeding  and  keeping. 
A  modest  system  of  bookkeeping 
would  easily  determine  the  profits  in 
all  cases  and  would  give  rise  to  a 
liking  for  this  kind  of  work  which 
would  make  the  farmer  better  quali- 
fied to  meet  the  city  man  on  equal 
ground  when  he  shall  have  enlarged 
the  field  of  his  investment  as  sug- 
gested  by   Professor   Coulter. 

FOOD  PRICES. 


Conclusions  of  a  Business  Man  Learn- 
ed in  the  Milling  and  Wheat 
Trades. 

Having  been  in  flour  milling  all  of 
my  busmess  life,  I  have  naturally 
made  a  careful  study  of  wheat  con- 
ditions and  wheat  prices.  When  you 
say  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  is  entirely  regulated  by 
the  world's  supply  you  are  only  part- 
ly correct.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  can 
buy  very  good  Canadian  flours  deliv- 
ered here  in  New  York,  in  bond  for 
export,  at  $4.50  a  barrel,  when  flour 
of  equal  quality  cannot  possibly  be 
made  in  this  country  for  $5.50  a  bar- 
rel to-day.  This  should  be  suflicient 
proof  for  the  contention  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  free  introduction  of  Ca- 
nadian wheat  into  the  United  States, 
that  it  will  very  much  cheapen  the 
bread  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States.  The  milling  business  of  this 
country  is  managed  with  perhaps  the 
smallest  returns  on  the  capital  invest- 
ed of  any  industry  of  like  magnitude, 
and  the  diflference  in  the  price  of  Ca- 
nadian flour  as  against  that  of  Amer- 
ican flour  is  not  a  profit  to  the  miller 
but  is  only  a  loss  to  the  consumer. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  duty  of  $1  a  bar- 
rel on  flour  and  30  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  our  American  people  could  now 
benefit  by  the  cheap  Canadian  wheat 
as  well  as  the  South  Americans  and 
Europeans  do. 

The  fact  that  the  Canadian  wheat 
exporters  and  millers  have  taken  al- 
most the  entire  export  trade  from 
their  American  brethren  is  another 
proof  of  my  contention. 

Only  two  years  ago  the  prices  in 
this  country  were  so  high,  through 
damage  of  crops,  that  several  millers 
paid  the  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel,  im- 
ported Canadian  wheat  and  sold  the 
product  in  competition  with  flour 
made  from  American  wheat  at  a  pro- 
fit. The  duty  paid  on  this  wheat  the 
American  consumer  had  tc  pay.  and 
it  could  have  been  saved  to  him  if  it 


were   not  for  our  unreasonable   tariff 
conditions. 

If  the  American  miller  had  access 
to  the  Canadian  wheat  fields  he  could 
also  very  materially  assist  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  cheapen  food  by  the 
cheapening  of  the  mill  feeds,  which 
would  result  in  cheaper  milk,  cheap- 
er beef  and  other  meats.  A  larger 
majority  of  American  farmers  would 
benefit  from  this  than  now  benefits 
from  the  duty  on  wheat.  Beef  in 
Windsor,  Ontario,  a  city  only  across 
the  river  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  sells 
for  from  8  to  10  cents  a  pound  less 
than  in   Detroit. 

Having  spent  all  my  life  in  the  mill- 
ing business,  I  am  not  much  conver- 
sant with  relative  prices  on  other  food 
products,  but  I  heard  only  today  that 
150  sheep  had  been  imported  from 
Argentine,  the  duty  and  freight  paid 
on  the  same,  and  sold  in  competition 
with  American  sheep,  netting  a  large 
profit  over  the  expense  and  risk. 
From  this  I  judge  that  other  life's  ne- 
cessities would  also  be  cheapened  to 
working  people  if  our  tariff  were  re- 
moved from  all  food  products. 

If  newspaper  writers  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  our  working  people 
at  heart  would  be  guided  by  informa- 
tion gained  from  business  people  who 
are  giving  all  their  thoughts  to  tariff 
conditions  and  not  so  much  by  the 
argument  of  politicians,  our  poor 
working  people  would  soon  so  ur- 
gently clamor  for  free  Canadian  wheat 
that  our  legislators  at  Washington 
would  have  to  give  it  to  us  and  also 
give  us  access  to  other  cheap  foods 
which  are  now  barred  out  by  this 
imaginary  wall.— Clement  B.  Stern, 
.\'ew   York. 


DECISIONS   NULLIFY   OLEO 
LAW. 


Federal  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  Cabell,  in  testifying  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  early  this  month,  declared  that 
"selling  oleomargarine  for  butter  is 
not  an  offense."  Mr.  Cabell  was  re- 
ferring to  the  effect  of  recent  deci- 
sions. As  the  result  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  Chairman 
Tawney  is  endeavoring  not  only  to 
defeat  the  pending  bills  for  removing 
the  tax  on  oleo  but  to  amend  a  num- 
ber of  defects   in   the  present   law. 

Indeed,  according  to  an  account  in 
the  daily  press  a  few  days  after  the 
hearing  referred  to  above.  Represen- 
tative Tawney  had  "succeeded  in  hav- 
ing adopted  a  provision  his  committee 
inserted  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  by 
which  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  col- 
ored to  resemble  butter,  will  be  made 
a  penal  offense."  This  report  is  at 
least  true  to  the  extent  that  a  provi- 
sion has  been  inserted  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill  extending  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  to  cover  the  collection  of 
the    oleomargarine    tax. 

Commissioner  Cabell  told  the 
Committee  that  there  had  been  a 
steady  increase  in  oleomargarine 
frauds  and  that  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  particularly  in  New  Jersey. 
Kentucky.  Missouri  and  Colorado, 
have  deprived  the  government  of  the 
right  to  assess  penalties  and  to  enter 
and  search  premises  without  war- 
rants. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  authors  of 
the  law  which  requires  that  revenue 
stamps  be  affixed  to  all  oleomargarine 
colored   to  resemble  butter,  paying  a 
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much  higher  tax,  that  the  statute 
made  it  a  penal  offense  to  sell  oleo- 
margarine colored  as  butter,  but  ac- 
cording to  Commissioner  Cabell,  the 
courts  have  so  construed  the  law  as 
to  eliminate  the  criminality,  and  as  a 
result  the  manufacturers  of  oleo  affix 
the  necessary  stamps  and  sell  to  the 
retailers  uncolored  oleomargarine,  and 
these  in  turn  color  the  product  and 
sell  it  as  butter,  and  the  present  law 
is  inadequate  to  reach  such  viola- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  the  statute, 

CITY  OR  COUNTRY. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  city  when  it  fails  to  produce 
the  men  who  carry  on  its  business. 
The  heads  of  practically  all  of  the 
big  business  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments are  from  the  country  or 
gre  the  sons  of  farmers. 

The  cities  either  do  not  produce  ca- 
pable men  or  else  they  deteriorate 
rapidly.  What  counts  in  this  world 
are  the  men  and  women,  and  history 
teaches  that  these  are  best  developed 
on  the  farm  and  under  country  con- 
ditions. 

After  we  leave  this  earth  our  mon- 
ey will  count  for  little.  Most  of  us 
will  have  little  to  leave,  and  none  of 
us  will  have  an  amount  that  will  com- 
pare in  value  to  the  record  of  a  well 
spent  life. 

In  the  country,  as  in  the  city,  the 
beautiful  has  its  value  in  life  build- 
ing as  well  as  in  money  grubbing. 
The  home  is  more  than  four  walls  and 
a  roof.  Pretentious  buildings  are 
sought  by  those  with  the  means  to 
gratify  their  ambitions,  and  are  de- 
sired by  others,  and  yet  the  smaller 
home,  beautiful  with  grass,  flowers 
and  trees,  is  the  better  place  to  live. 

Beautiful  things  should  be  a  part  of 
life  and  the  majority  of  women  de- 
sire  them   and   strive  for  them. 

Men  fail  to  appreciate  them  in  the 
same  way  unless  they  have  a  money 
value.  Men  enjoy  beautiful  things 
and  generally  admit  that  they  would 
like  to  possess  them,  but  their  sense 
of  beauty  is  not  so  highly  developed 
as  to  make  them  strive  for  them  for 
their  own  sakes. 

The  women  of  the  farm  home  are 
generally  willing  to  find  time  in  their 
crowded  lives  to  look  after  the  flower 
beds,  but  these  are  ineffective  and 
unsatisfactory  unless  they  are  dis- 
played with  a  well  cared  for  lawn 
and   proper  shrubs  and  trees. 

It  costs  comparatively  little  time 
each  year  to  care  for  the  home 
grounds  on  the  farm,  and  the  satis- 
faction derived  from  the  results  ob- 
tained is  big  pay  for  such  expendi- 
tures. 


WHAT   WE    SPEND    ON    ROADS 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  EXPEN- 
DITURES   OF    ENGLAND. 

Those  who  claim  that  too  much  is 
being  said  about  the  necessity  of 
spending  vast  sums  on  our  roads 
should  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
England  annually  spends  80  million 
dollars  on  her  150,000  miles  of  road, 
while  the  United  States  only  spends 
90  million  dollars  on  over  two  million 
miles. 


Meeting  of  Holstein  Association. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  on   Wednesday,  June   ist 
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THE  COW  AND  THE  DAIRY 


THE     INCREASED      PART     ICE 

CREAM    IS     PLAYING    IN 

DAIRYING. 


Making  of  some  kinds  of  cheese 
and  at  least  a  substance  called  butter 
has  been  known  in  most  parts  of  the 
temperate  zones  so  long  that  "the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary,"  but  ice  cream  is  a  product 
a  great  part  of  which  must  be  credit- 
ed to  the  cow,  that  is  of  quite  modern 
invention. 

Persons  not  yet  middle  aged,  can 
well  remember  when  they  first  tasted 
this  frozen  dainty  without  which  no 
picnic,  dinner  or,  in  fact,  almost  any 
kind  of  entertainment  is  considered 
complete.  Yet  so  gradual  has  been 
the  constantly  increasing  manufac- 
ture of  this  product  that  few  persons 
will  believe  the  records  of  the  great 
amounts  of  it  that  are  sold. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  city  dai- 
ly papers  were  printing  an  alleged 
joke  about  some  bumpkin  who  gen- 
erously ordered  an  extra  "spune"  with 
his  dish  of  cream  so  that  his  best 
girl  could  help  herself  without  both- 
ering him.  This  well-worn  joke  is 
hardly  admissible  now,  as  the  coun- 
try boys  are  getting  their  full  share 
of  the  cream,  both  really  and  figura- 
tively. 

But  very  few  in  country  or  city 
have  any  definite  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trade  in  this  frozen  pro- 
duct, the  sale  of  which  is  increasing 
faster  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
things  into  which  milk  enters  either 
wholly  or  in  part. 

A  well  known  writer  on  dairy  mat- 
ters lately  did  a  little  private  investi- 
gation along  this  line  and  found  that 
one  firm  which  was  supplying  a  part 
of  the  retailers  of  this  product  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  working  nearly 
150  horses  constantly  in  delivering 
it  to  its  customers.  Ten  i.ooo-gallon 
tanks  were  used  for  storing  the  sweet 
cream  in  a  right  condition  through 
cold  storage  so  that  they  could,  and 
often  did,  manufacture  10,000  gallons 
in  a  day,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  the  maximum  limit  of  their 
production,  and  this  was  only  one  firm 
which  made  no  pretensions  to  being 
the  only  one  in  the  business. 

At  first  thought  few  would  think  of 
eating  ices  in  zero  weather,  but 
when  one  reflects  that  all  of  the  best 
and  largest  steam  heated  rooms  are 
kept  at  practically  the  same  temper- 
ature in  winter  as  in  summer,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  "an  ice,"  as  it  is  po- 
litely called,  may  me  indulged  in  at 
the  end  of  nearly  every  dance.  Nor 
is   its   use   confined   to  the   ball    room. 

In  some  form  it  may  be  foumj  on 
the  menu  of  nearly  all  the  first-class 
hotels  and  restaurants.  And  in  "the 
good  old  summer  time"  it  is  universal- 
ly crowned  king  of  all   refreshments. 

The  recent  invention  of  the  edible 
paper  cone  in  which  it  is  often  handed 
out  makes  its  consumption  both  easy 
and  rapid  without  either  dishes  or 
sooons;  and  puts  it  into  the  hand 
(literally)  of  the  poor  street  gamin 
as  well  as  into  the  red  lips  of  the  belle 
of  the  ball  room.  And  the  farmers 
who  are  lately  getting  their  own-r- 
and if  the  said  city  dailies  are  to  be 


implicitly  believed,  a  great  deal  more 
than  their  rightful  share — are  fast 
learning  to  use  the  real-genuine  ice 
cream  wherever  ice  is  to  be  had,  and 
it  should  be  on  all  northern  farms. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  this  dainty  is  at  once  evident 
to  anyone  who  can  and  will  remember 
back  for  even  a  score  of  years,  and 
as  the  only  right  way  of  judging  the 
future  is  by  the  past,  its  use  is  bound 
to  be  more  rather  than  less.  And 
why  not,  pray?  It  is  comparatively 
clieap  and  if  pure,  fresh  and  used  in 
moderation,  healthful  to  almost  ev- 
erybody; while,  unlike  some  other 
co-called  "treats,"  its  use  does  not 
create  an  appetite  and  a  constant  crav- 
ing for  "something  stronger."  Who 
has  any  better  right  to  the  dainties 
and  luxuries  which  modern  invention 
has  given  the  world  than  the  farmer 
who  in  all  cases  furnishes  the  foun- 
dation for  all  the  good  things  we  eat? 

Now  this  paper  is  not  to  tell  how 
to  make  ice  cream;  any  cook  book 
will  do  that,  though  the  majority  of 
dealers  have  certain  tricks  of  flavor- 
ing that  are  in  a  measure  trade  secrets, 
of  their  own.  These  few  thoughts 
are  rather  to  encourage  any  doubting 
or  weak-kneed  teat-pullers  that  as 
long  as  children  are  born  with  normal 
appetites  there  is  liable  to  be  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  their  cow  products 
which  is  but  very  imperfectly  realized 
or  understood  and  is  very  seldom 
over-estimated. 


DOES  IT  PAY   TO  LEARN  BUT- 
TER MAKING  AS  A  TRADE? 


A  correspondent  of  an  excellent 
farm  paper  writes  to  the  editor  as  fol- 
lows, and  this  is  the  reply:  "Is  the 
creamery  business  a  good  occupation 
for  a  young  man  to  go  into?  Is  it  a 
healthy  occupation?  How  long  does 
it  take  to  learn  the  business  so  that 
he  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a 
creamery?  What  salaries  do  butter- 
makers  usually  receive?  Are  there 
any  institutions  where  one  may  learn 
the  trade  and  receive  a  small  salary 
at  the  same  time?' 

"The  creamery  business  is  a  good 
occupation  for  the  young  man  who 
will  make  a  thorough  study  of  mod- 
ern butter  making;  it  is,  however,  an 
occupation  that  demands  considerable 
intelligence  and  some  scientific  know- 
ledge. The  up-to-date  butter  mak- 
er must  be  a  good  machinist;  the  man 
who  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
manipulating  complicated  machinery 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  creamery.  He  must  be 
a  good  engineer  and  fireman,  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  creamery  book- 
keei)ing.  and  also  have  some  under- 
stanrling  of  bacteriology,  especially 
as  it  pertains  to  the  making  of  start- 
ers. This  of  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
important  requirements  of  the  suc- 
cessful butter  maker.  The  butter- 
maker  shouhl  also  have  some  business 
training,  and  by  all  means  he  must  be 
"a  man  among  men"  to  inspire  the 
respect  and  confiflence  of  his  asso- 
ciates. It  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
tile  downfall  of  manv  of  our  cream- 
eries can  be  directly  traced  to  being 
under   the    management     of     men    of 


small  calibre.  The  buttermaker 
should  also  be  strictly  honest;  there 
is  so  much  that  is  left  to  him,  as  in 
testing  and  weighing,  that  he  must  be 
a  man  whose  integrity  is  beyond 
question. 

Buttermaking  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered a  healthy  occupation  on  ac- 
count of  the  dampness  about  the 
creamery.  Rheumatism  seems  to  be 
a  common  complaint  among  butter- 
makers,  and  the  sudden  changes  from 
steam  to  cold  drafts  about  the  cream- 
ery render  the  occupation  somewhat 
hazardous  in  winter.  The  wearing  of 
boots  with  thick  wooden  soles  has 
helped  quite  materially  in  decreasing 
rheumatism  among  buttermakers.  A 
complete  change  of  clothing  as  soon 
as  his  work  is  done  is  a  practice  which 
every  buttermaker  should  follow  to 
preserve  his  health. 

The  average  salary  of  the  Minne- 
sota buttermaker  is  about  $75  per 
month;  and  with  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge required  in  running  a  creamery 
successfully,  and  the  tact  needed  in 
getting  along  with  the  various  pa- 
trons, we  believe  this  average  is  low 
enough.  Better  wages  would  bring 
better  men  into  the  business  and  the 
best  man  is  not  too  good. 

The  time  required  in  learning  the 
trade  of  buttermaking  depends  very 
much  upon  the  aptitude  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  apprentice.  Some  never 
thoroughly  master  the  business,  while 
others  become  capable  of  managing 
a  creamery  with  two  or  three  year's 
apprenticeship. 

The  best  place  to  learn  the  trade  is 
in  a  good  creamery  as  second  man  to 
a  first  class  buttermaker,  and  by  all 
means  avoid  going  into  a  creamery 
under  a  man  who  is  not  known  to  be 
a  manufacturer  of  a  first  class 
product. 

.\n  apprentice  will  usually  receive 
his  board  and  perhaps  a  small  salary 
from  the  start. 


TWO  NOTABLE  EVENTS  TO 
COME. 


International   Dairy   Congress  and 

The   British   Dairy   Farmer's 

Association. 

The    International    Dairy   Congress, 

the    last   meeting  of  which    was   held 

at  Budapest,  during  June  of  190Q,  will 

be     held     next     year     in     Stockholm, 

Sweden.       The      programme      is      in 

course    of    preparation,    and    the    per- 
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manent  secretary  is  M.  L,  Gedoelst, 
of  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Swedish  dairying,  which  will  be 
studied  by  the  delegates  on  the  spot, 
has  a  most  interesting  history.  It 
goes  back  quite  700  years  and  its 
early  records  are  very  interesting.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  i6th  cen- 
tury that  dairying  proper  began,  and 
ever  since  that  time  the  progress  has 
been  rapid  and  continuous.  The  in- 
dustry is  fostered  by  the  government 
in  every  way.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  fine  dairy  institute  at  Alnarp,  in 
southern  Sweden,  and  25  dairy  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country,  besides 
quite  a  lot  of  traveling  instructors, 
who  go  where  they  are  wanted,  from 
one  dairy  farm  to  another.  The  nota- 
ble part  of  the  Swedish  dairy  is  the 
system  of  butter  tests  at  export  cen- 
ters, such  as  Malmo  and  Gothenburg. 
At  these  places  butter  from  every 
part  of  the  country  is  tested,  at  least 
three  times  a  year,  so  as  to  insure  an 
even  quality  being  shipped  to  the 
British  markets. 

The  average  of  the  many  tests  of 
Swedish  butter  has  been  found  to  be: 
Moisture  11. 21  per  cent..  Milk  fat 
^7-Z7  per  cent.,  Casein  .53  per  cent., 
Mineral  ash  .89  per  cent. 


Another  notable  event  in  the  dairy- 
ing world  will  be  the  holding  of  the 
conference  of  the  British  Dairy  Farm- 
er's Association,  from  the  22d  to  the 
29th  of  May,  of  this  year,  in  Holland. 
There  the  delegates  will  also  see 
some  fine  dairying  and  up-to-date 
methods   of   cheesemaking. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  confer- 
ence to  go  to  Gouda  district,  the 
home  of  Gouda  cheesemaking;  and 
they  also  intend  to  visit  the  historic 
town    and   neighborhood   of   Arnheim. 

Dutch  cows  are  known  all  over  the 
world,  but  the  system  of  Dutch  dairy- 
ing is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
vogue  in  other  countries. 

The  Dutch  have  taken  much  trou- 
ble to  make  a  good  name  for  their 
buter  and  cheese  in  British  markets, 
and  the  Netherland  Buter  Act  of 
1900,  amended  in  1908,  is  one  of  the 
most  drastic  measures  concerning 
butter   control   in    Europe. 

The  reports  of  these  two  meetings 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
dairymen  of  America  and  we  hope  to 
publish  them  quite  fully. 


PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  HOL- 
STEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  AMERICA— SEA- 
SON  OF  1910. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
through  its  Committee  on  Prizes,  W. 
B.  Barney,  Hampton,  Iowa,  chairman, 
announces  the  following  schedule  of 
prizes  for  the  fairs  of   1910. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  where 
money  prizes  are  offered,  the  amount 
is  applied  to  the  general  classification 
for  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cat- 
tle. The  cups  are  generally  offered 
for  finest  display  of  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesians. 

California  State  Fair,  Sac- 
ramento,  Cal Ca-^h  $100 

Colorado  State  Fair,  Den- 
ver,  Colorado    Cash     100 

Connecticut       State        V:\'n, 

Hartford,    Conn Cash     100 

Idaho     State      Fair,     Boise, 

Idaho    , , Cash     100 


Illinois  State  Fair,  Spring- 
field, 111.  In  the  Butter 
Test  this  Association 
will  duplicate  50  per  cent, 
of  the  prize  money  won  ^ 
by  cows  registered  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Herd- 
Book    Cash     200 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  In  the 
Butter  Test  this  Associa- 
tion will  duplicate  50  per 
cent  of  the  prize  money 
won  by  cows  registered  in 
the  Holstein  -  Friesian 
Herd-Book    Cash     200 

Kentucky  State  Fair,  Lou- 
isville,   Ky ..Cash     100 

Eastern    Maine    State    Fair, 

Bangor,    Me i  Cup       25 

Maine  State  Fair,  Lewis- 
ton,    Me ..I   Cup     25 

Frederick      County        Fair, 

Frederick,    Md i  Cup       25 

Brockton      Fair,     Brockton, 

Mass    2  Cups     100 

New  England  P'air,  Wor- 
cester, Mass    I  Cup       25 

Michigan  State  Fair,  De- 
troit,  Mich Cash     100 

West    Michigan    State    Fair, 

Grand    Rapids,   Mich    Cash     100 

Minnesota  State  Fair,  Ham- 
line,   Minn Cash     200 

Missouri  State  Fair,  Seda- 
lia,    Mo Cash     100 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lin- 
coln,   Neb Cash     100 

Interstate      Fair,     Trenton, 

N.  J Cash     100 

Delaware  County  Fair,  Del- 
hi, N.  Y.  In  the  Butter 
Test  this  Association  will 
duplicate  50  per  cent  of 
the  prize  money  won  by 
cows  registered  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Herd- 
Book 

New  York  State  Fair.  Sy- 
racuse.   N.    Y Cash     400 

Ogdensburg  Fair  and  Horse 

Show.    Ogdensburg Cash     100 

North   Dakota   State   Fair  i   Cup      25 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus, 

Ohio Cash     200 

Oregon    State    Fair,    Salem. 

Ore Cash     100 

.MIentown   Fair,   .Mlentown. 

Pa. I   Cup       50 

South    Dakota     State     Fair. 

Huron,  So.   Dak Cash     100 

Vallev      Fair,      Brattleboro, 

Vt.[   Butter  Test i  Cup       25 

Vermont   State   Fair.   White 

River  Junction.    Vt i   Cup       25 

Washington        State      Fair. 

Spokane.    Wash •  Cash     100 

West    Virginia    State    Fair. 

Wheeling.   \V.    Va i  Cup       25 

I'ifth  National  Dairy  S!i<nv. 

Milwaukee,    Wis Cash     750 

Wisconsin  State  Fair.  Mad- 
ison.   Wis ..Cash     200 

Alberta  Provincial  Exposi- 
tion,  Calgary.    Alta Cash     100 

F.  L.   Houghton.  Secretary. 

Brattleboro.    Vt. 


WHAT  IS  A  PEDIGREE  WORTH. 


•'The  majority  of  farmers  under- 
value the  meaning  of  a  pedigree, 
although  there  arc  some  farmers  and 
not  a  few  breeders  who  overvalue  it. 
The  pedigree,  or  the  statement  of 
ancestry  of  an  animal,  is  valuable 
otilv  in  so  far  as  ii  indicates  that  the 
animal  is  of  pure  breeding  and  corner 
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from  an  ancestry  of  merit.  If  the 
pedigree  is  right,  and  the  animal 
carries  on  its  back  an  individuality 
worthy  of  that  pedigree,  we  have  an 
available  prepotency  upon  which  an 
adequate  value  can  hardly  be  placed. 
It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  shaping 
our  breeds  of  live  stock  towards  defin- 
ite ideals.  It  has  taken  many  years 
to  establish  our  breeds  of  live  stock 
as  to  definite  types.  If  the  live  stock 
grower  takes  advantage  of  these 
breeds  he  has  a  short  cut  to  live 
stock  perfection. 

There  are  fads  and  fancies  in  the 
pure  bred  stock  business  which  are 
deplorable  but  not  necessarily  ruin- 
ous. For  instance,  there  is  the  color 
fad.  which  has  almost  ruined  some 
breeds.  The  black  and  white  mark- 
ings of  the  Holstein,  the  fawn  of  the 
Jerseys  and  the  Guernseys,  the  red 
on  the  Shorthorns,  the  black  of  the 
Percheron  horse,  have  often  been  at- 
tained at  the  expense  of  other  more 
desirable  qualities.  A  fancy  ear  on 
certain  breeds  of  hogs  has  some- 
times overruled  in  importance  such 
items  as  bone,  length  and  constitu- 
tion. 

These  fads  and  fancies  have  some- 
times been  pursued  to  the  point  that 
the  breeder  has  kept  one  class  of 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  and  an- 
other fancy  class  for  show  ring  pur- 
poses for  the  reason  that  fancy  points 
and  utility  have  not  always  gone 
hand  in  hand. 

In  recent  years,  breeders  have  be- 
come awakened  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  show  ring  requirements  have 
been  based  on  false  foundations,  and 
on  every  hand  we  see  indications  of 
saner  breeding  operations.  A  fancy 
ear  on  the  hog  brings  no  premium  at 
the  stock  yards  and  a  beautiful  color 
puts  no  extra  milk  in  the  pail. 

At  our  leading  stock  shows  more 
and  more  stress  is  being  laid  on  the  fat 
classes.  A  grand  champion  steer  or 
barrow  is  the  "proof  of  the  pudding," 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  most 
champions  \vc  have  ever  seen  have 
owed  much  of  their  merit  to  the  po- 
tent influence  of  pure  blood. 

At  our  national  dairy  show  a  new 
class  has  just  been  announced  to  be 
known  as  the  performance  class, 
where  both  individuality  and  perform- 
ance are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

We  believe  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  is  even  more  credit  in 
showing  the  results  of  pure  blood  than 
the  pure  blood  itself. 

We  believe  that  farmers  should 
avail  themselves  mor?  thoroughly  of 
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our  pure  breeds  of  stock.  A  man  is 
wandering  in  his  live  stock  operations 
when  he  uses  scrub  sires.  He  is 
working  towards  a  definite  end  when 
he  uses  sires  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  certain  results.  With 
our  present  prices  for  pure  bred  stock 
there  is  little  excuse  for  not  buying 
them.  We  would  insist,  however,  on 
getting  individuality  along  with  the 
pedigree.  Let  breeders  know  that 
you  want  market  results  rather  than 
fancy  points.  Insist  on  quality  and 
you  will  get  it,  for  the  reason  that 
the  average  farmer  is  the  ultimate 
market  for  all  pure  bred  stock.  And 
don't  forget  that  it  costs  money  to 
produce  this  kind  of  stock.  If  pure 
bred  stock  sold  for  the  price  of 
scrubs,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
duce them. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION     CANADA      SENT     TO 
EUROPE  TO   INVESTIGATE 
HOG  BREEDING. 

The  report  has  been  published  and 
we  thmk  parts  of  it  of  enough  inter- 
est to  our  own  readers  to  warrant  our 
giving  up  space  to  it.  A  quotation 
trom  the  introduction  to  the  report 
shows  the  scope  of  the  work  accom- 
plished: 

"The  Commission  sailed  from  Mon- 
treal  on  June    i8th,   arriving  in   Lon- 
don  on   the   27th.     The    three   follow- 
ing days  were  spent  in  gathering  in- 
formation in  respect  to  Canadian  and 
Uanish  bacon,  and  the  trade  in  these 
products.     They   arrived    in    Denmark 
on  July  2nd,  and   until  the   i6th,   fol- 
lowed the  Itinerary  mapped  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture   in  charge 
of  Mr.   P.  A.   Morkeburg,   Live  Stock 
commissioner     for     swine     and    Red 
Danish  cattle,  who  acted  as  guide  and 
interpreter.       Returning      by    way    of 
Germany    and    Holland,    a    day    was 
spent  with  advantage  in  a  Dutch  ba- 
con   curing   and      hog   raising   centre 
Upon    returning    to      Great      Britain^ 
Scotland  received  attention  first,  then 
Ireland    and    last    England.     In    addi- 
tion   to    studying    swine-rearing    as    a 
commercial    work,      the      Commission 
visited  prominent  herds  of  pure  bred 
stock,    and    such    leading   agricultural 
exhibitions    as      the      "Highlands      of 
bcotland,  and  the  "Royal  Lancashire" 
of    England.       The    Commission    was 
well  received  everywhere." 

The  time  was  evidently  spent  chief- 
ly amongst  successful  breeders  and 
feeders.  The  section  dealing  with 
farms  and  feeders  visited  in  England 
is  most  interesting.  It  is  shown  how 
a  very  general  feeling  of  sympathy 
between  farmers  and  bacon  curers 
has  been  brought  about  and  maintain- 
ed.    On  this  point  the  report  says: 

"This  comfortable  and  very  profit- 
able state  of  affairs  is  the  result  of 
harmonious  co-operation  instituted 
largely  by  the  packers,  who  conscious 
of  their  entire  dependence  on  the  sup- 
plies and  condition  of  hogs,  have  done 
much  to  encourage  production  of  the 
right  sort.  Messrs  Harris  &  Co  have 
interested  themselves  in  cheapening 
production,  but  in  all  they  have  don^ 


have  never  lost  sight  of  quality.  Some 
years  ago  they  made  careful  tests  of 
breeds  and  crosses  of  pigs,  and  after 
determining  the  superiority  of  the 
Yorkshire  cross,  undertook  to  supply 
boars  of  this  breed  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  and  on  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. 

The  next  step  was  to  encourage 
production  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
pigs.  To  accomplish  this  the  Wilts 
County  Council  was  induced  to  take 
up  a  series  of  pig  feeding  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  cheap  produc- 
tion. A  committee  of  ten  members, 
consisting  chiefly  of  farmers,  was 
formed.  Contributions  to  carry  on 
the  work  were  made  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  whose  estate  joins  Calne,  the 
Harris  Company  and  the  County 
Council.  A  thoroughly  capable  and 
painstaking  secretary  was  appointed 
to  keep  records,  while  a  son  of  one 
of  the  leading  farmers  was  entrusted 
with  the  actual  feeding.  The  tests 
and  demonstrations  were  carried  on 
for  five  years,  after  which  time  the 
secretary  and  scientific  adviser  gave 
courses  of  lectures  throughout  the 
country  and   distributed   reports." 

The  methods  of  feeding  practised 
in  the  district  referred  to  are  fully  de- 
scribed. In  another  section  of  Eng- 
land the  report  explains  that  a  griev- 
ance between  growers  and  buyers  was 
overcome  by  farmers  co-operating  in 
the  engaging  of  a  general  salesman. 

After  covering  in  a  thorough  way 
the  various  phases  of  the  industry  in 
Ireland,  the  report  briefly  reviews  the 
situation   in  part  as  follows: 

"The  rearing  of  swine  is  a  popular 
branch   of   Irish   agriculture.  Nowhere 
throughout   the    rural   districts   do   the 
people   despise   the   pig.     Roth   exten- 
sive farmers  and  the  more  humble  of 
the   rural  classes   find   it   profitable   to 
raise  at  least  a  small  number  of  piers 
each   year.     The   frugal    habits   of   the 
Irish    peasant    admit    of   no    food    re- 
fuse   or   damaged    crop   being   wasted. 
Ihe  careful  feeding  of  these,  together 
with    a    greater    or    less    quantity    of 
purchased  food  stuflFs  materially  help^ 
to    maintain    many   a      small    holding. 
1  he     gintlemin    that      pays      the    rint' 
means  much  more  amongst  the  frugal 
Irish    folk    than      perhaps     any  other 
class  or  race  ©f  people. 

"The    proximity    of    Ireland    to    the 
British    market      has      for   very    many 
years   proved  a  keen  impetus  to  pork 
production.        The    great    manufactur- 
ing  centers   of    England    re(|uire    con- 
stant supplies  of  pork  products.   Irish 
packers  and    English   merchants   have 
long  since  come  to  regard  each  as  in- 
dispensable   to   the    other.     The    Irish 
packer  has   been  wise  in   his  day  and 
generation.     Not  all  the  pork  he  ships 
hears  his  most  cherished  brand.  Much 
Irish    pork,    such    as    that    from    old 
breeding  stock,   over     fat     hogs,  and 
those  that  are  too  thin,  are  sold  with- 
out   identification,      but      no    husiness 
man   guards   with   keener  jealousv  the 
reputation  of  his  special  brands  ,\{  ba 
con    and    hams    than    the    Irish    curer 
l^rom   the   great   mass   of  supplies   he 
selects    most    carefully    the    pigs    that 
are    to    be    cured    for    the    best    trade. 
The   curing  is   done   with   equal   care 


and  at  the  end  of  this  stage  only  the 
firm  sides  and  lean,  plump  hams  re- 
ceive the  first  brand.  On  this  kind  of 
combination  Irish  bacon  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  Britain,  and  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  the  trade  won  is 
held. 

"The    Irish    farmer  '"nclines   to    f)l. 
low  a   leader  in  whom   he  has  conh- 
dence.     This  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple IS   of  great  assistance   to  the  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture   in    its  work 
in  aid  of  swine  improvement.  Already 
this    has    helped    the   quality   of    Irish 
pigs.     Co-operation,    too,    finds    a    re- 
ceptive  soil   under     such     conditions. 
This    is    getting   a    foothold    in    many 
parts  of   Ireland   not  so   much   in   ba- 
con curing  as  yet,  but  in   the  buying 
of  supplies  needed  in  the  homes  and 
on    the    farms,   and    the   marketing   oi 
farm    produce.       Co-operative    curing 
has  commenced  and  will  grow  to  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  the  Irish  pig 
raiser,    more    especially   in    the    direc- 
tion of  producing  'Wiltshire'  sides  for 
the   British  market." 

Leading  up  to  the  swine  rearing  in- 
dustry of  Denmark,  the  report  re- 
views the  character  of  the  country, 
the  general  systems  of  farming,  the 
system  of  education  and  the  habits  of 
the  people.  It  then  describes  the  va- 
rious steps  taken  to  bring  the  breed 
up  to  Its  present  high  and  uniform 
standard  for  bacon  production.  The 
parts  played  by  the  Government,  the 
breeding  centres,  breeding  societies 
exhibitions,  etc.,  are  all  gone  into 
fully. 

The   treatment   of     the     subject   of 
feeding  is  most  interesting  and  high- 
ly   valuable    for      the      Canadian    pig 
raiser.     It    is   shown   that   the   system 
followed  throughout  is  quite  uniform 
and  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
many      years'      experimenting.        The 
character  of  food  used  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  pigs.     At  the  Government 
hxperiment    Station.   Class    i    includes 
pigs  up  to  40  lbs.;   class   2,  40  to  60 
lbs.;  class  3,  60  to  120  lbs.,  and  class 
4    120   to   about    200     lbs.,    when   they 
are    finished.     On    this    point    the    re- 
port says: — 

".Ml    foods    are    calculated    in    'food 
units,    using  one  pound  of  grain,  such 
as  barley,  corn,  wheat,  etc..  as  a  basis 
In  roots  and  other  green  feed  the  food 
units  are  estimated  on  their  dry  mat- 
ter  as.  for  example.  8  pounds  of  man- 
gels,   4    pounds      boiled      potatoes     5 
pounds  of  lucerne  or  5   pounds   sugar 
beets   equal    one   food     unit.        In    the 
case  of  milk  6  pounds     and  whey   i  ^ 
pounds  are  calculated  to  have  a  feed- 
ing value  of  one  food  unit.     In  other 
words,   the    feeding  value   of    i    pound 
ot   grain    (barley,  corn,   wheat,   shorts, 
etc.)   has  the  same  feeding  value  as  6 
pounds  of  milk.  8  pounds  of  mangels 
4    pounds    Ix.iled    potatoes,    5    pound.s 
pt   sugar  beets,  or  5  pounds  of  green 
lucerne   or  green  vetches." 

The  varying  of  the  lists  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  ma.ximum  of  thrift  and  pro- 
ht  IS  clearly  explained  in  the  report 
1  he  report  goes  fully  into  the  subject 
of  co-operation,  as  it  is  applied  to 
miymg  and  distributing  feed,  and  in 
the     organization     and     operation  of 
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packing  plants,   which   are    shown    to 
be  working  with  wonderful  success. 

Tables  are  printed  showing  the 
prices  paid  for  pigs  to  Canadian  and 
Danish  farmers  for  the  past  seven 
years,  also  the  selling  prices  in  Eng- 
land of  Canadian  and  Danish  bacon, 
month  by  month,  since  April,  1904, 
until  December,  1909.  Another  table 
shows  the  wholesale  price  of  hog 
foods  in  Canada,  England  and  Den- 
mark during  July,   1909. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  report 
covering  about  four  pages  is  headed 
"Lessons  for  Canadian  Swine  Breed- 
ers and  Packers."  This  is  divided  in- 
to production  and  marketing.  The 
former  reviews  the  lessons  gathered 
in  the  different  countries,  while  the 
latter  goes  into  the  situation  in  Can- 
ada, the  causes  that  led  up  to  it,  and 
the  methods  that  have  been  found  in 
the  countries  visited  to  overcome  dis- 
satisfaction between  packers  and 
farmers,  and  thus  to  insure  a  steady 
supply  of  the  desirable  class  of  hogs. 
The  report  ends  with  suggested  rem- 
edies, as  follows: 

"Realizing  the  conditions  which 
called  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  and  having  studied  the 
methods  of  successful  pig  raisers  in 
other  countries,  the  Commission  sub- 
mits the  following  alternative  reme- 
dies for  what  appears  to  be  the  chief 
barriers  to  a  prosperous  swine  rearing 
industry: 

1.  The  adoption,  on  the  part  of 
the  packers,  of  an  attitude  of  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  between  them- 
selves and  the  producers,  whereby 
every  possible  encouragement  would 
be  given  farmers  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity and  improve  the  quality  of  their 
hogs.  This  would  involve  a  constant, 
earnest  desire  and  readiness  to  afford 
every  facility  on  their  part  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  producers,  to  inves- 
tigate and  solve  problems  which  may 
give  rise  to  dissatisfaction.  It  would 
require  the  adoption  of  a  careful 
grading  of  the  prices  of  hogs  through 
the  year,  guarding  against  discourag- 
ing low  levels.  It  would  require  the 
control  of  buyers  and  the  recognition 
of  quality  in  the  prices  paid  for  hogs. 

2.  The  co-operation  of  farmers  in 
engaging  a  salesman  for  their  hogs, 
as  is  carried  out  by  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Farmers'  Association  of  England. 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  system  of 
selling  swine  on  the  open  market  as 
applied  to  cattle  and  sheep.  By  the 
co-operation  of  neighbors  car  loads 
should  be  sent  forward  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

4.  The  establishment  of  co-operative 
packing  houses  as  conducted  in  Den- 
mark and  in   Ireland." 

The  report  on  the  whole  is  a  credit- 
able production  of  some  sixty  pages 
of  text  besides  a  large  number  of  en- 
gravings made  from  photographs. 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    A     BEGIN- 
NER  IN  THE  HOG  BREED- 
ING BUSINESS. 


If  I  were  to  embark  tomorrow  in 
the  hog  business  I  would  tonight  fig- 
ure up  how  much  money  I  had  to 
put  into  the  business,  as  my  bank  ac- 
count has  always  been  limited,  also 
my  capacity  for  handling  hogs,  and 
if,  upon  investigation,  I  found  that  I 


could  buy  only  one  hog  sow,  I  would 
first  build  her  a  nice  little  house  of 
the  V  shape,  10x12  feet,  and  portable, 
so  I  could  move  it  at  will,  paint  it 
nicely,  total  cost  of  such  pen  would 
be  about  $12.  Next  I  would  fence 
about  two  lots  of  not  less  than  one 
acre  each,  for  my  sow,  to  be  sown  in 
some  kind  of  green  forage  most  adapt- 
ed to  soil  and  conditions.  Now  I 
would  be  ready  for  my  sow. 

I  would  buy  the  best  sow  my 
means  would  permit,  and  of  the  most 
popular  and  best  blood  lines,  breed 
her  to  a  boar  of  equal  merit,  and,  af- 
ter being  sure  that  she  is  with  pig,  I 
would  have  her  shipoed,  and  place  her 
in  her  new  home,  then  feed  her  plen- 
ty of  good,  wholesome  food,  so  as  to 
keep  her  in  nice,  thrifty  condition, 
not,  however,  feeding  her  but  little 
corn.  I  would  then  subscribe  for  a 
good  swine  paper,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Swineherd,  and  I  would  read  it 
closely  from  cover  to  cover. 

Well,  by  this  time  I  would  be  on 
the  lookout  for  my  youngsters,  and 
when  the  time  came  I  would  be  on 
hand  to  greet  them  and  conduct 
them  to  a  nice  comfortable  place  un- 
til the  last  one  made  his  appearance, 
then  I  would  place  them  all  with  the 
sow  after  extracting  the  little,  short 
tusks  with  a  pair  of  jewelers  nippers, 
and  see  that  all  got  down  to  business. 
I  would  keep  close  watch  over  them 
for  three  or  four  days.  The  begin- 
ner will  have  to  learn  from  experience 
as  to  know  how  to  feed  and  how  to 
care  for  the  sow  and  pigs  until  wean- 
ed. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  wean- 
ed, the  beginner  should  buy  a  boar, 
which  should  be  of  the  best  blood, 
and  finest  type,  or  the  finest  individual 
he  can  get.  and  don't  stand  back  on  a 
few  dollars  as  the  boar  is  a  help  to 
your  herd,  and  of  course  you  want  a 
good  one.  The  best  you  can  get  is 
none   too  good. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  the  beginner, 
look  your  pigs  over  and  see  if  you 
have  a  good  one.  give  it  the  best  pos- 
sible attention,  attend  the  county  and 
state  fairs,  show  hogs,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  schoolings  connected 
with  the  business  of  hog  raising.  If 
you  fit  up  but  one  pig.  fit  him  to  suit 
the  eye  of  the  most  critical  observer, 
and  you  are  liable  to  make  the  old 
veteran  on  the  front  seat  worry  until 
the  ribbon  is  tied.  If  you  can  win  a 
few  ribbons  it  will  give  you  an  in- 
sight as  a  judge  of  your  business. 
Get  acquainted,  treat  your  rivals  with 
courtesy,  and  you  are  on  the  road  to 
success. 

As  your  knowledge  of  handling 
swine  increases  and  you  have  some 
nice  pigs  on  hand,  place  an  advertise- 
ment in  some  paper  that  has  the  right 
circulation  and  sell  your  pigs.  Give 
a  description  of  the  pig  you  propose 
to  sell.  Never  overestimate  it.  better 
leave  something  unsaid  than  to  say 
too  much.  Be  prompt  in  shipping, 
have  the  pigs  registered  for  your  cus- 
tomers promptly  and  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. Join  the  record  association  of 
your  respective  breed  at  your  earli- 
est convenience,  as  this  will  also  give 
you  a  better  rating,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  be  a  paying  investment. 

Re  honest  at  all  hazards  and  join 
the  swine  institutes,  attend  the  meet- 
ings as  an  educator  and  ior  the  pur- 
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pose  of  getting  acquainted.  Never 
get  the  idea  into  your  head  that  you 
know  it  all,  for  the  older  you  get,  if 
attentive,  the  more  anxiously  you  will 
seek  knowledge.  Forge  your  way  to 
the  front  by  perseverance  and  strat- 
egy, and  thereby  increase  your  ca- 
pacity for  raising  hogs.  Be  a  man  in 
the  hog  pen  as  well  as  out  of  it,  and 
your  name  will  soon  stand  in  the 
front  rank  with  those  now  famous  in 
the  business. 


MOOI. 

FOR  SALB — Duroe  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sowa.  Sonrlea 
Boars  $1S  to  ISO.  40-lb.  Plffs  |f.  Alao 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  eklek- 
ens.     WM.  HARSHMAN,  ThurmaBt  Md. 


BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINA!, 
BEtRKSHIRBS  aad  CHBSTBR  'WHITBl 

I  now  have  a  larare 
stock  of  probabljr 
the  best  I  erar 
cwned.  Cannot  tall 
you  all  here,  but  I 
-  have  Boars  aad 
Sows,  all  breeds,  2  to  f  months  aid 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Ouernsey  Calraa 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Pupplaa. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  clroular. 
This  stock  must  go  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Iierhorns  and  Beacle  Doaa. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  C«ekraaTtIl«»  Pa. 


FOR  SALB — Some  fine  Torksklre  Plaa 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  B,     Jast  Im- 
ported— new    bleed.     A.   A.    BRADLiBT. 

Frewsburg.  N.  Y. 


MILCH    GOATS. 


.>1ILCH  GOATS — Information  regarding: 
this    most    profitable    milk    producing 
animal.     Write  G.   H.   Wicltersham,  1242 
St.    Francis  avenue,   Wichita,   Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALI<1 — Good  honest  stock  eggrs 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland.  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds   for  sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma   cockerels    for    sale.     Write    me. 
HP:RMAN  SHOCKEY.   Sand   Patch.  Pa. 


KBGISTF.RRD    Dt  ROCS    and    Rhode  Is- 
land   Eggs,   11.00    per      17.     WILLIAM 
HARSHMAN.    Thurmont.    Maryland. 


misce:ll.4Ne:oi:s. 


iinnCPC      Roing    blind    Barry    Co.,    lo 

nunOCO  city.    la..   can    cure. 


wa 


TROTTING  MARB  for  sale — a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYANO.    Cumberland,    Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
hitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up. 
FRANK    H.    TAYLOR.    Reedsville.    Pa. 


SEND    lOe    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest,      race-horse      paper 
published.     P.   J.   WYAND.   Cumberland. 
Md. 


FOR  S  A  L  E — Pure-bred  Registered 
Hrtl.<!tein  Bull.  Ready  for  service  this 
spring.  Born  April  6.  1909.  Two- 
thirds  white.  Finely  marked.  Fine 
individual.  Write  for  pedigree  and 
priop.  MADISON  COOPER,  101  Court, 
Watertown,    N.    Y. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 


MOISTURE   IN    INCUBATORS. 


The  majority  of  farmers  who  are 
using  incubators  give  httle  serious 
thought  to  the  problem  of  supplying 
the  right  amount  of  moisture.  They 
are  not  using  a  hygrometer  in  their 
machine  because  they  think  one  too 
expensive  or  else  too  hard  to  under- 
stand. A  hygrometer  is  an  instru- 
ment that  registers  the  correct 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  egg  cham- 
ber, when  it  is  attained  by  the  op- 
erator, and  also  tells  how  far  from 
the  right  amount  of  moisture  you  are 
running  when  you  are  not  on  the  dot. 
It  is  well  known  that  incubation  is 
a  process  of  evaporation.  But,  while 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  heat  ap- 
plied to  the  eggs  the  evaporation 
must  not  be  too  much  or  the  chicks 
will  die  during  the  period  of  incubi- 
tion. 

I  have  operated  a  number  of  differ- 
ent makes  of  incubators  and  have  yet 
to  find  one  that  automatically  han- 
dles the  moisture  problem.  There 
will  always  be  a  lot  of  good  hatches 
with  incubators  that  do  their  own 
moisture  applying.  This  spring  has 
been  a  very  dry  one  in  this  locality 
and  we  have  had  to  supply  moisture 
a  number  of  times  to  get  the  right 
amount,  and  how  we  would  have  been 
able  to  get  good  hatches  without  the 
use  of  some  instrument  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  machines 
I  cannot  guess.  I  can  say  that  I 
have  seen  very  few  hatches  ruined  be- 
cause of  too  much  moisture.  I  mean 
this  is  a  common  sense  way,  for  of 
course  one  could  not  get  good  results 
by  going  to  extremes. 

A  beginner  in  the  art  of  incubation 
bought  his  first  machine  this  spring. 
He  put  in  a  hundred  and  sixty-five 
eggs.  The  eggs  were  very  fertile  as 
they  came  from  well  cared  for,  free 
range  flocks.  Of  these  he  tested  out 
twenty,  and  hatched  of  the  remainder, 
a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  chicks. 
Some  twenty  died  in  the  shell.  That 
is  to  say  they  stopped  developing  at 
some  stage  of  incubation  which  made 
them  look  as  though  they  were  liv- 
ing germs  of  chicks  and  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  that  were  devel- 
oping properly.  It  is  needleses  to  say 
that  these  chicks  that  died  enroute 
were  ones  which  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fully  mature  and  hatch. 
The  moisture  in  such  a  hatch  as  this 
was  perfect.  This  operator  knew  that 
the  moisture  was  lacking,  for  we  told 
him  that  during  such  a  dry  spring  as 
this  he  should  apply  .some  moisture, 
and  he  did  apply  it  on  the  fifteenth 
and  seventeenth  days.  He  took  a  few 
blotters  that  were  clean  and  filled 
them  with  water  and  then  put  these 
between  two  pieces  of  old  newspaper 
and  laid  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
machine. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  that  all  in- 
cubators need  disinfection  after  each 
hatch.  I  use  a  small  amount  of  Zcn- 
oleum  in  some  warm  soft  water  and 
wipe  the  machine  out  thoroughly  af- 
ter each  hatch.  If  the  machine  smells 
a  trifle  of  the  disinfection  it  will  not 
hurt  the  eggs.  There  is  liable  to  form 
about  the  bottom  of  any  incubator  a 
few  spots  of  iTioIcJ  that  get  green  and 


putrid  and  these  must  be  wiped  out 
as  often  as  they  appear.  They  are 
said  to  have  to  do  with  the  white  di- 
arrhoea and  I  believe  it.  I  know  that 
if  we  keep  the  machine  clean  more 
eggs  hatch  and  the  chicks  come 
stronger.  If  this  bowel  trouble  comes 
from  the  feeding  we  have  yet  to  learn 
its  cause  as  we  feed  everything  the 
chicks  will  cat  and  give  them  feed 
often  and  yet  not  too  much. 

Again,  about  moisture,  I  might  say 
that  it  is  well  to  have  plenty  of  it  in 
the  room  where  the  machine  is  at 
work.  I  believe  that  all  makers  of 
machines  will  say  that  it  is  not  best 
to  have  the  incubator  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  fire.  A  fire  takes  from  the 
air  so  much  moisture  that  it  is  hard 
to  replace  it. 

Another  thing,  many  people,  who 
do  not  have  the  success  that  they 
think  they  should  have  from  the  eggs 
they  incubate,,  attribute  to  the  mois- 
ture problem  the  refusal  to  hatch  of 
eggs  which  are  not  strong-germed, 
and  which  are  so  weak  that  they  live 
but  a  short  time,  and  if  they  mature 
are  too  weak  to  get  out  of  the  shell. 

Incubators  have  come  to  stay.  All 
poultry  folks  know  that,  and  the  soon- 
er we  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks 
concerning  the  operation  of  them,  that 
much  quicker  will  the  results  begin 
to   improve. 


not  walk,  but  sat  around  and  'peeped' 
until  they  died." 

Crippled  chicks,  those  that  are  crip- 
pled when  they  hatch,  are  as  a  rule 
due  to  defective  incubating.  Chicks 
that  die  in  the  shell  when  just  about 
to  hatch  may  be  the  result  of  unequal 
temperature,  lack  of  fresh  air  in  and 
around  the  machine,  lack  of  good 
condition  in  the  breeding  stock,  etc. 
The  weak  chicks  may  be  due  to  the 
same   causes. 

We  would  make  sure  that  the  incu- 
bator is  operated  in  a  well  ventilated 
place,  that  the  temperature  runs  even, 
and  that  there  is  sufficient  ventilation 
in  the  machine  itself.  We  would  make 
sure  that  the  breeding  stock  is  in  the 
best  condition,  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
thin  on  either  side  of  the  matings.  If 
the  females  are  found  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  the  males  thin,  the  lat- 
ter should  be  fed  by  themselves  at 
least  once  a  day,  given  a  variety  of 
food  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  to 
breathe,  and  then  look  after  the  tem- 
perature as  per  article  in  this  issue  on 
this  very  subject. 


CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELL  FOR 
POULTRY. 


WHY   DO   CHICKS   DIE  IN   THE 
SHELL  ? 


A  subscriber  writes:  "I  had  213  eggs 
in  an  incubator  and  hatched  100 
chicks.  There  were  chicks  in  almost 
every  egg,  apparently  ready  to  hatch, 
but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  get 
out,  and  some  of  them  that  did  hatch 
bad    such    weak    legs    that   they   could 


People  vvho  raise  poultry  usually 
have  a  view  to  the  profit  it  brings. 
Where  the  best  results  are  obtained 
there  is  money  in  the  business.  Ex 
pcrience  gained  by  close  observation 
indicates  that  fowl,  especially  laymg 
hens,  require  certain  foods  and  par- 
ticularly lime  to  make  them  lay  with 
any  regularity. 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells  have  been 
found  most  efficient  in  this  respect. 
They  contain  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
its  natural  form,  which  supplies  the 
hen  with  the  required  amount  of  lime 
to  make  a   firm,     hard     shell   for  the 


THESE  SICKLY-  lOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn  tbe  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
.^J  ^^l^^^  fellows.  Whafs  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread. 

?h/ir'?to^'»oL'°^*^^^^'*''^  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  findeieht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?  ••Ch?ks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
J^^I^  «,  11  ^I  i^  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
»«»"?.  }l®'^-  ^"^-  ^old'n?  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
o£  a  chi^k'°    "°^  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


^^' 


.J! 


^^.    ^  y>f. 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


ban  •  delitrhtfnl 
oompouoded  uf 
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taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  becaaae  It  Is 

ment*  that  naturally  attract  It.  Your  little 
;'i.uff-hall8"  will  malte  thlnn  fly  scratrhini-l 
ther  are  always  happv  ancT  busy,  when  fed 
on  It.    aonio  of  the  largest  poultry  olanta 

yri.'^'"""  ^*»*<^*'  *"»»<*•  It  pays  %em! 
It  will  pay  you,  no  nnatter  how  small  your 
S?^n;  *    '*  fores  irht.  wisdom,  economj  and 

^rJl^^^^WJ"?  *'''*-^»  ^?  ^^^P  *t  on  Band. 
It  8  true  life  Insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 

tS.^  i?"*^,  rwand  money  Ifyoo're  not  satisfied. 
fl,?,i  ■i"'"'5***'°2l.'^  elt1ier-your  word  is 
flnal.  Puritan  ChlcW  Food  is  put  up  in 
if>"i.i;^V-f\ni".^^:  25-lh.  hsRs  ^.00;  50-lb. 
fnPiV'^'f»'*l?"'\*""f"'f3  25.  Ask  your  dealer 
u  .  •  }L  *^^  hasnt  It  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

FiirUsn-Amerioan  Pooltry  Pood  Mtg.  CJo., 
Bound  Brook  New  Jersey 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 

eggs.  That  the  free  use  of  "rushed 
oyster  shells  has  been  productive  of 
extraordinary  results  is  shown  by  the 
Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 
put  up  by  Louis  Grebb,  of  Baltimore, 
ought  to  dispel  any  doubt  of  their 
efficacy.  Duration  of  test  22  days, 
number  of  eggs,  33;  weight  of 
eggs,  1489.6  grammes.  A  similar 
test  of  22  days,  where  sharp 
grits  were  fed,  gave  si.x  eggs,  weight 
257.6  grammes.  Here  is  afforded  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells.  Their  use 
insures  eggs  in  greater  number,  heav- 
ier in  weight  and  with  firm,  tough 
shells  which  reduce  the  chance  of 
breakage  in  shipment.  These  crushed 
oyster  shells  are  scientifically  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  needs  of  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  poultry.  Their  use  in 
every  poultry  house  and  run  would 
unquestionably  bring  beneficial  and 
profitable  results.  A  postal  addressed 
to  Louis  Grebb.  Baltimore,  Md.,  wih 
bring  free    catalogue. 


PRESERVING   EGGS   IN   WATER 
GLASS. 


"Having  bought  a  gallon  of  water 
glass,  would  like  to  have  the  follow- 
ing questions  answered.  How  many 
dozens  of  eggs  will  one  gallon  of 
water  glass  preserve?  Should  the 
eggs  be  left  in  the  mi.xture  or  just 
coated  and  put  in  a  box  and  covered 
with  bran  or  oats?  In  packing  one  or 
two  dozen  each  day.  should  I  mix  just 
enough  of  the  mixture  to  preserve 
them?" 

With  your  gallon  of  water  glass, 
which  we  will  suppose  is  of  the  best 
quality,  mix  eight  or  nine  gallons  of 
water,  which  has  been  boiled  and 
cooled.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  clean 
earthen  jar  which  has  been  scalded 
with  boiling  water.  Put  in  none  but 
clean,  fresh  eggs  and  put  them  in  at 
different  times,  if  you  desire,  as  they 
are  laid.  The  jar  should  be  placed  in 
a  cool,  dark  room  and  the  eggs  should 
stay  in  the  mixture  until  wanted  to  use 
or    sell. 

Bulletin  No.  71  U.  S.  Agriculture 
Experiment   Station,   reads: 

"Use  only  fresh  eggs.  Let  the  li- 
quid cover  the  eggs  completely.  Do 
not  wash  the  eggs  as  it  may  injure 
their  keeping  qualities  by  removing  a 
natural  protective  coating  on  the  out- 
side of  the   shell. 

Packing  the  eggs  each  day  is  better 
than  keeping  them  for  several  days. 

Water  glass  diluted  for  preserving 
eggs  will  not  injure  the  hands  should 
they  be  dipped  in  while  putting  in 
the  eggs. 


The  Cause  of  Soft-Shelled  Eggs. 

A  reader  writes  to  kin^w  why  hi- 
hens  are  laying  so  many  >(>ft->liclle(l 
eggs.  "They  have  all  the  lime,  oyster 
shells,  sharp  grit  that  they  neeil ; 
clean  water  to  drink;  all  the  cut,  grcci 
bone  they  want;  milk,  sometitnc- 
sweet  and  sometimes  sour,  everyday. 
I'or  grain  they  have  barley  aii<l  crark- 
e<l  corn,  fed  dry.  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  same  grain  mois- 
tened. They  had  a  little  poultry  ton- 
ic, some  salt  and  red  pepper  in  their 
food." 

Your  hens  are  laying  soft  'ilielled 
eggs  because  they  have  nnt  a  sufficient- 
ly varied  ration.  The  oyster  shells 
will  make  shell  only  when  the  grain 
fed  furnishes  the  required  amount  <4 


nourishment.  If  you  feed  them  oats, 
wheat  and  corn  with  barley,  or  even 
oats  and  wheat  you  will  find  that  they 
will  lay  perfect  eggs. 

Any  one  keeping  a  small  flock  and 
living  in  a  village  or  town  where  Pur- 
itan Laying  Stock  Food  is  on  sale, 
will  fitid  it  more  advantageous  to  buy 
this  mixed  food.  We  use  nothing  else, 
and  are  ready  to  show  our  egg  record 
against  our  neighbors  any  time. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  WATCH 
,  LICE. 

Watch  out  now  for  trouble  from 
lice.  Lice  are  always  unprofitable 
boarders  in  the  hen  house,  but  they 
always  become  busy  as  warm  weather 
advances.  Especiallv  look  after  the 
hens  that  are  confined  in  close  quar- 
ters with  chicks  or  eggs  They  can- 
not use  the  dust  bath  to  rid  them- 
selves of  pests  and  will  need  atten- 
tion. Vaseline  or  lard  rubbed  on  the 
heads  will  be  sure  death  to  the  head 
lice,  and  good  insect  powder  dusted 
into  the  feathers  will  drive  away  the 
body  lice.  But  the  mites  which  in- 
habit the  coops  and  nests  by  day  and 
steal  forth  at  night  to  sap  the  blood 
of  the  hen  or  chicks  must  be  treated 
in  their  own  way.  For  these  insects 
spraying  must   be   resorted   to. 

Do  not  neglect  to  look  after  the 
roosting  coops  of  the  young  chicks, 
as  well  as  the  larger  buildings;  they 
often  get  infested  with  mites. 

No  chick  can  thrive  and  furnish 
sustenance  to  a  horde  of  vermin. 

Keep  the  brood  coops  sweet,  clean, 
and  dry.  No  damp,  foul  coop  is  fit 
for  young  chicks  to  spend  the  night 
in.  even  if  they  have  got  past  the  ten- 
der age. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  shift  all  coops 
to  clean  spots  once  every  few  weeks. 
Better  still  is  the  plan  of  putting  all 
chicks  over  two  months  old  in  colo- 
nies, on  grass  or  alfalfa  range.  They 
will  get  more  insect  life,  more  good, 
green  food,  and  clean,  pure  air. 

This  treatment  also  makes  them 
vastly  more  independent  and  prone  to 
hustle  than  the  chick  reared  on  the  old 
grounds  and  allowed  to  stand  about 
waiting  to  be  fed. 


THE  CLUCKERS. 

About  every  hen  in  the  flock  will 
want  to  set,  now  that  warm  weather 
is  here,  and  generally  two  or  three 
of  them  will  crowd  on  one  nest. 

Don't  let  them  remain,  unless  you 
are  going  to  set  them,  and  then  only 
until  you  have  another  nest  ready  to 
set   them  on. 

Too  often  the  poor  creatures  are  al- 
lowed to  stick  to  the  nest  until  they 
arc  skin  and  bones,  and  have  wasted 
a  large  part  of  their  laying  season, 
because,  if  promptly  removed,  before 
their  flesh  is  wasted  away,  and  put  in 
a  darkened  room,  they  will  soon  start 
laying  again.  But  if  simply  thrown 
off  the  nest,  not  too  gently  either 
many  times,  every  time  you  hunt  the 
etrgs.  only  to  run  back  again.  When 
you  finally  do  take  time  to  shut  them 
up  they  are  >^'>  thin  that  it  takes 
weeks  to  get  tliein  back  into  laying 
condition. 

And  don't  shut  them  up  without  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water.  Do 
not  feed  at  once,  but  do  so  after  say 
ten   or   twelve   hours. 

Besitles  being  htimane  it's  profitable 
to  treat  vour  potiltrv  anf|  animals 
well. 
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BeUe  Brand 

Crushed 
Oyster  Shells 

Make  Poultry  PAYI^ 

Testa  show  where  these 
shells  have  been  used — dura- 
tion of  test  22  days — number 


of  eggs  33;  weight  of  egga,  1489.6  grrammes. 
Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed — test  22  days- 
number  of  eggs  6;  weight  of  eggs,  257.6 
grammes.  This  is  convincing  arerument  why 
every  poultry  house  or  yard  should  have  them. 
They'll  make  hens  lay  an  egg  a  day,  with  firm, 
hard  shell — less  liable  to  break  in  shipment. 
Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells  supply 
Carbonate  of  Lime  In  natural  form,  making 
them  superior  to  any  other  poultry  food  on 
the  market.  Writ©  for  Free  Catalogue  to 
LOUim    ORKBB,      BJkLTimottB,    MHO. 


THE  RUN^. 


If  you  heeded  our  advice,  early  in 
the  spring,  you  fenced  off  one-half 
your  run  and  sowed  to  oats,  and  now 
have  the  finest  sort  of  green  food  for 
your  chickens,  the  most  economical 
supply  and  a  run  in  which  they  will 
take  endless  delight  in  scratching 
from  daylight  until  roosting  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  you  have  turned  them 
in  plow  up,  or  spade  up  if  too  small 
to  plow,  the  old  run  and  sow  it  to 
oats  or  barley,  and  it  w'll  be  ready  by 
the  time  the  other  half  is  scratched 
to  biddy's  heart's  content. 


Keep  the  little  turkeys  in  until  the 
dew  is  well  dried  up. 

An  old-fashioned  but  excellent  foo^ 
for  the  little  "turks"  is  corn  meal 
moistened — not  soppy — and  well  mix- 
ed with  chopped  green  onion  tops. 
We  know  some  of  the  most  successful 
raisers  who  have  fed  this  for  forty 
years. 

And  then  we  know  others  who  raise 
their  turkeys  and  ducks  on  nothing 
but  Puritan  Chick  Food,  and  green 
food. 


$350aMonth-500HeDs 

Edgar  Briggs  did  It! 
nniCiCiS.  the  Thomas 
A.  Euison  of  the  Poul- 
try World  —  the  man 
who  wrote  "Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solv- 
ed,"' —  fourth  edition 
Just  now  ready.  No 
|hranch  of  mercantile 
business  or  farming 
pays  the  profit  that 
poultry  guarantees  un- 
▲  IWAVC     Cllii    '^^^   ^^^^   Briggs   sy.stem. 

BRiics  swTENBrios'  "Poiltrj  Site" 

DOCS  IT  discovery  alone  Is  now 
saving  farmers  and 
poultrymen  thousands 
<)f  dollars  daily.  He  feeds  his  hens 
•poultry  ensilage" — a.  processed  feed 
that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  In 
winter,  when  egg  pirces  are  "out  of 
sight."  Briggs  tells  how  to  make  the 
ensilage  at  not  to  exceed    15c    per  bushel. 

BiiggH*  Book  contains  literally  hun- 
dreds of  secrets,  making  poultry  rais- 
ing for  every  one  a  profitable  business 
or  side   line. 

FEAST  OF  F.\CTS,  fl.fH) — For  a  short 
time  only  we  offer  Briggs'  Book  "Prof- 
its in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages.  fully  illustrated  and  nicely 
bound,  including  "Secrets  In  Poultry 
Culture" — the  many  secrets  used  by 
Briggs.  and  one  year's  subscription  to 
"Poullrj-  Sncce»M«,''  the  leading  monthly 
poultry    journal.  If   you    have    never 

read  it,  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neigh- 
bors, or  write  for  samples.  .41. I^  THE 
ABOVE  OXI.Y  91.     Write   to-day. 

HOSTERM.W    PIB.    CO.. 
Brissa*  Desk  57,  Sprloipfleld,  Ohio, 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


THE  GARDEN  FOR  MAY. 


Plant  everything,  about,  that  is  not 
already  in  the  ground,  and  take  care 
of  it,  as  per  instructions  published 
last  May.  If  we  added  to  this,  we 
would  simply  have  to  repeat  what 
we  wrote  last  May,  and  that  might 
seem  like  imposition  to  many  of  you. 

Gardening  is  largely  routine, 
varied  only  by  the  diflference  in  sea- 
sons and  weather  conditions,  and  yet 
the  delight  in  having  a  good  garden, 
one  that  you  have  worked  in  year 
after  year,  comes  from  the  constant 
expectation    and    surprise. 

You  prepare  the  soil,  select  seed, 
plant  according  to  instructions  and 
experience  of  yourself  and  others, 
and  then,  all  you  can  do  is  to  water 
a  little  if  the  rains  do  not  come,  and 
watch  and  trust  in  Him  who  planted 
the  first  garden,  and  who  alone  giveth 
the   increase. 

And.  the  delight  and  satisfaction 
when  the  crop  is  good.  Disappoint- 
ment when  it's  bad,  but  yet  comfort 
in  knowing  that  it's  not  too  late  to 
try  again,  with  the  same  sort,  or  with 
a  later  variety;  that  all  is  not  lost. 

It's  like  the  children  at.  Christmas 
time,  waiting  to  see  what  old  Santa 
Claus  has  put  into  their  stockings  or 
hung  on  the  tree.  Each  year,  the  ex- 
pectation is  just  as  keen  and  the  en- 
joyment just  as  great.  A  garden 
keeps  one  always  young,  and  always 
close  to  better  thoughts.     Try  it. 

MAY    SPRAYING. 


Apple — Two  to  three  weeks  after 
blossoms  have  fallen,  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture    and    Paris    Green. 

Cherry — If  rot  has  not  ceased  with 
first  spraying,  repeat  in  two  weeks 
with  copper  sulphate  solution,  weak- 
en   and    repeat   again,   if   necessary.. 

Currants — Give  another  dose  of 
pyrethrum  or  hellebore,  if  worms  are 
still  bad.  but  not  within  three  weeks 
of  ripe  fruit. 

Gooseberry — After  leaves  have 
been  out  about  a  month,  for  mildew 
and  worms,  spray  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  on  English  varieties.  Re- 
peat two  weeks  later  if  necessary, 
and  after  crop  is  picked,  with  Bor- 
deaux  Mixture,  if  mildew   persists. 

Grape — When  fruit  has  set,  spray 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris 
Green,  and  repeat  in  two  weeks  with 
Bordeaux   if  disease   is   evident. 

Peach — Repeat  with  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  Green  two  weeks  after  fruit  has 
set  if  necessary,  and  again  in  two 
weeks.  '     ^^ 

Pear — Three  weeks  after  blossoms 
fall  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris  Green 
for  leaf  blight,  scab,  psylla.  and  cod- 
ling moth,  and  again  in  two  weeks 
if  needed. 

Plum — Two  weeks  after  fruit  has 
set  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris  Green, 
and  again  in  two  weeks  if  necessary 
for  black  knot,  rot  and  all  fungous 
diseases. 

Potato — Repeat  when  necessary 
with  Paris  Green  for  bugs,  and  use 
Bordeaux  Mixture  as  protection 
against   blight. 

Ouince — Two  weeks  after  fruit  has 
sel  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris 


Green,    repeat    two    weeks    later    with 
weak   solution   of  copper   sulphate. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry — When 
canes  have  attained  a  good  growth, 
spray  with  a  weak  solution  of  copper 
sulphate. 


One  spraying  is  better  than  none, 
but  it  is  the  regular,  cgntinuous  fol- 
lowing up  that  produces  the  results 
that  are  possible   through   spraying. 


Don't    Be    Too    Early. 


Do  not  set  out  tomatoes,  egg 
plants  and  peppers  too  early.  Don't 
be  too  anxious  to  get  melons  planted. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  taking  long 
chances  on  late  frosts,  or  in  trying 
to  make  certain  varieties  grow  in 
cold  weather,  when  you  know  they 
thrive    only   when    it    is    warm. 

This  spring  has  been  almost  unique. 
So  delightfully  warm  weeks  ago,  and 
now  so  cold  and  wet.  Fortunately, 
the  East  escaped  the  heavy  frosts 
that  damaged  fruit  and  wheat  of  the 
West. 

You  can.  however,  have  the  soil  all 
ready  to  plant  when  right  weather 
does    come. 


SOIL    MOISTURE     AND     EVAP- 
ORATION. 


Usually  the  moisture  content  of  a 
country  is  measured  by  inches.  Such 
a  measure  taken  by  itself  is  not  a 
true  one.  Moisture  is  influenced  very 
materially  by  the  evaporation.  It 
may  not  be  correct  to  say  that  it  is 
influenced  as  much  by  evaporation  as 
by  the  precipitation,  but  it  is  in- 
fluenced materially  by  evaporation. 
This  means  that  a  certain  number  of 
inches  of  rainfall  in  our  state,  and 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  a  large 
state,  docs  not  mean  the  same  thing 
measured  in  inches  as  it  does  in 
another  state,  or  another  part  of  the 
same    state. 

Unquestionably  moisture  in  the  soil 
is  much  influenced  by  evaporation  and 
the  degree  of  the  same.  It  is  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere.  There  can  be  no 
(|uestion  but  that  a  moist  atmosphere 
tends  to  draw  less  moisture  from  the 
soil  in  proportion  as  it  is  moist.  The 
more  dry  the  air.  therefore,  in  a 
country,  the  more  rapidly  will  it  take 
moisture   from   the   earth. 

The  velocity  of  the  wind  influences 
evaporation.     In    the    days    of   the    re- 


ceding deluge  the  agency  of  the  wind 
was  called  in  to  expedite  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters.  In  prairie  areas 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  in  other  areas,  and, 
therefore,  evaporation  is  porportion- 
ately  greater. 

The  character  of  the  soil  also  ma- 
terially influences  the  loss  of  moisture, 
not  only  in  its  passage  downward, 
but  in  its  passage  upward,  and  its 
escaping   into   the   air, 

A  soil  that  cracks  readily  on  the 
surface  after  a  rain,  will  lose  moisture 
much  more  readily  than  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent   character. 

The  difference  in  the  degree  of 
evaporation  is  so  great  in  certain 
areas,  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  experiment,  with  a 
view  to  finding  its  exact  measure. 
This  will  unquestionably  be  done  in 
the  years  that  are  at  hand.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  this  measure, 
at  least  approximately.  This  could 
be  done  by  measuring  water  evapora- 
tion from  lakes  or  reservoirs.  This, 
of  course,  would  not  be  a  true  meas- 
ure, but  it  would  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject. 

The  question  was  impressed  on 
my  mind  as  never  before  while  plant- 
ing some  alfalfa  plants  on  the  experi- 
ment farm  at  Chester  in  Montana. 
In  one  instance  a  furrow  was  opened 
to  receive  the  plants.  It  was  about 
two  hours  before  it  was  closed  up 
again.  It  was  surprising  to  note  how 
much  moisture  the  soil  lost  in  those 
two  hours. 

Farmers  may  be  ready  to  conclude 
sometimes  that  they  hear  overmuch 
about  the  necessity  of  farming  land 
frequently,  and  of  harrowing  and 
cultivating  it  on  the  surface  to  keep 
in  the  moisture.  They  do  not  hear 
half  enough  about  it.  If  the  rainfall 
in  a  certain  area  is  only  15  inches,  or 
less,  and  if  the  evaporation  in  the 
same  area  is  50  per  cent,  greater 
naturally  than  where  the  rainfall  is 
45  inches,  it  becomes  a  question  of 
first  importance  to  keep  within  the 
soil  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
all  the  moisture  that  falls.  In  fact, 
viewed  in  its  true  light,  the  retention 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  the  all  im- 
portant question  of  handling  it. 
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we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 

NO    DANGER    FROM    INBREED- 
ING CORN. 

Every  farmer  in  this  favored  land 
ot  ours  IS  just  now  thinking  more 
about  corn  than  anything  else,  and 
»t  IS  now  that  I  want  to  talk  to  them 
about.  It  What  I  write  is  intended 
especially  for  the  farmers,  those  who 
have  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
corn  from  experience,  observation  and 
independent  thinking  for  themselves, 
and  have  not  become  prejudiced  by 
what  some  theorist  may  have  said 
Who  never  raised  a  stalk  of  corn  in 
^L\u  1-  ^'^"^  "itelligent  schoolboy 
otl  the  farm  can  experiment  in  the  way 
1  suggest  as  well  as  a  professor. 

Here  is  my  method:  Select  the  one 
best  ear  to  be  found  in  the  district 
where  the  com  is  to  be  grown,  and 
that  can  be  done  best  at  a  corn  show. 
and  plant  the  grains  of  that  ear  in  a 
plot  as  far  as  possible  from  any  other 
growing  corn,  in  good  soil  well  pre- 
pared, and  cultivate  it  well.  When 
the  tassels  begin  to  appear  visit  the 
corn  every  day  and  cut  the  tassels 
from  all  the  stalks  that  do  not  show 
perfect  vigor  and  good  quality,  leav- 
ing no  tassels  except  on  the  very  best 
stalks. 

Leave  the  corn  on  the  stalks  as 
long  as  possible  to  perfect  the  germ 
and  Its  food.  W^ien  there  is  danger 
of  hard  frosts  pick  all  the  ears  from 

A  u  ^^^^^  ^^''^'^  tassels  on  them 
and  hang  them  up  under  cover  with 
their  husks  on.  When  cold  weather 
approaches  store  the  corn  in  a  dry 
place  where  it  will  not  freeze  to  im- 
pair the  vitality  of  the  germ. 

In  the  spring  husk  the  corn  and  se- 
lect the  one  best  ear  for  seed.  Plant 
the  grains  of  that  one  ear  and  proceed 
in  every  particular  as  before,  and  con- 
tinue the  round  until  all  the  cars  show 
the  qualities  you  wish  to  produce,  and 
every  grain  on  the  ears  have  equal 
breeding  power.  This  is  my  whole 
method. 

Now   for   the     justification     of  this 
process.     I  begin  with  one  ear  because 
It   IS   easier   to     breed      the   worthless 
stock    from    one    ear      than    from    ten 
ears.     I  use  pollen  from  none  but  the 
best    stalks    because    weak    stalks    will 
breed  degenerate  corn.     Selecting  the 
best  stalks  to  bear  pollen  to  breed  the 
ears    from    needs    no    justification    fir 
explanation   to  the  intelligent   readers. 
To  brecfl  the  best  to  the  best  is  the 
only    way    to    improve    the    quality   of 
any    living   thing.     The    inbreeding    is 
justified    because      nature      placed    the 
tassels  and   the   silks  in   their  rclaticn 
to  each  other  to  promote  inbreeding, 
and    that    relation    existed    during    the 
evolution   of  corn,  and   experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  the  best. 

Every  breed  of  corn  that  has  prov- 
ed by  experience  of  the  farmers  to 
be  best  was  originated  by  selection, 
and  then  by  being  raised  on  the  same 
farm  exclusively  for  thirty  or  fifty 
years  where  it  was  compelled  to  in- 
brced.  .\ny  man  who  plowed  corn 
as  a  boy  in  Indiana  remembers  that  in 
that  climate  in  tasseling  time  there 
was  but  seldom  a  breath  of  air  mov- 
ing to  interfere  with  perfect  inbreed- 
ing. .\nfl  it  was  there  that  the  corn 
was  grown  that  the  judges  at  the  Na- 
tional corn  show  at  Omaha  .lecided 
was  the  best  corn  in  the  world,  so  far 
as   they  knew. 

To  expect  to  grow  improved  corn 
on  mutilated  stalks  is  unreasonable, 
and     Kansas    learned     by    c.\i>eriment 
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DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  A  CULTIVATOR 
FOR   lOOV.   CROPS  M   t  rw 
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wiin   .   .?^^  iBht  horses.   Kquinped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied, 
teend  today  for  our  free  Book.  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

^.VJ^^^.."^"''®^    COMPANY, 
'^''^    Main  St.,   HIGGAWUM.  CONn! 


that  detasseling  was  positively  inju- 
rious to  the  ear  on  that  stalk.  No 
breed  of  corn  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  that  was  origi- 
nated on  mutilated  stalks.— John  P 
Smith,   Stanley   Co..   S.   D. 

DISKING  FOR  ALFALFA. 

The  foremost  method  of  cultiva- 
ting alfalfa  is  with  the  disk  harrow 
one  of  the  most  excellent  farm  im- 
plements ever  invented.  Alfalfa  sown 
in  the  fall  is  almost  invariably  help- 
ed by  disking  the  following  spring, 
with  the  disks  set  quite  straight,  so 
as  not  to  cut  the  crowns,  but  to 
split  them.  It  is  usually  well  to  fol- 
low this  disking  with  a  tooth  harrow 
with  Its  teeth  set  straight.  Oc- 
casionally in  a  dry  summer  the  disk 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage  after 
the  second,  and  possibly  the  third 
cutting  also.  Many  disk  their  alfalfa 
fields  every  spring,  and  some  after 
each  cutting,  others  doing  so  only 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  owing  to 
weather  conditions  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  alfalfa.  In  some  in- 
stances the  common  harrow  is  used 
instead  of  the  disk. 

The   disking  has   several      beneficial 
effects.     It    splits     and     spreads     the 
crowns,    causing     more      and      conse- 
quently finer  stems   to  spring  up.  af- 
fording   hay    of    the    most    delightful 
quality,    easily    cureu;    it    loosens    the 
soil    about      the      crowns,      conserves 
moisture   and   destroys   weeds.     There 
need   be  no  fear  of  killing  the   plants 
if  the     disks     and     the   harrow   teeth 
are    set    straight      and    weighted      or 
otherwise     adjusted     to     give     direct 
and     steady    forward    movement.     As 
an    implement    for   the    cultivation  and 
mvigoration    of    alfalfa    the    disk    har- 
row   has    no    equal,    and    its    frequent 
use    by    those    who    know    it    best    is 
deemed    quite      indispensable.        From 
Coburn's   "The    BOOK   OF   ALFAL- 
F'.A." 

In      this     connection  the      booklet 

mailed    to    anvone    by  the     Cutaway 

Harrow    Company,      is  well      worth 
reading. 


FARMERS        RAISING        THEIR 
OWN   BROOMS. 

In  view  of  the  high  price  of  brooms, 
49  or  so  cents  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  55  cents,  the  farmers  of  this 
part  of  New  Jersey  have  gone  back 
to  their  old  side  industry  of  raising 
broom  corn.  It  takes  very  little 
land  to  raise  enough  of  the  corn  for 
a  year's  supply  of  brooms.  The 
seed,  fed  to  the  chickens,  more  than 
meets  the   cost  of  the  crop. 

Plants  have  to  breathe  as  well  as 
animals.  The  quickest  way  to  kill 
trees  even,  with  witch  grass,  etc.,  is  to 
smother  the  roots  in  any  way.  We 
once  stacked  a  few  loads  of  hay 
around  a  tall  tree  for  a  few  months 
and  the  tree  never  leaved  out  again. 
Loosen  the  surface  around  any  plant 
or  young  tree  you  wish  to  make  rap- 
id growth. 


There  is  no  way  on  earth  to  put 
land  in  so  good  condition  as  to  scat- 
ter barnyard  manure  over  clover  sod 
and  turn  it  under.  If  a  pretty  good 
growth  of  green  clover  can  go  under 
w^ith  the  manure,  so  much  the  better. 
No  matter  if  the  clover  is  thin,  the 
next  time  it  is  sown  on  this  land  it 
will  do  much  better.  Get  a  little 
scattered  about  the  farm,  no  matter 
what  the  price  of  seed  is.  It's  na- 
ture's fertilizer. 


THE  WHEAT  OF  THE  WORLD 


Is  not  all  nrodnced  in  the  nortJ- 
u  I  -t  and  Canada,  although  tlie 
I'niied  States  altogether  grew  about 
r.^/.ooo.ooo  bushels  last  year— almost 
as  much  as  Russia,  whose  crop  was 
7S3.000.000.  l'>ance  grew  nearly  half 
as  much  on  her  little  farms.  356.000.- 
000;  and  India  almost  300.000,000 
bushel-^  All  this  does  not  include 
.Argentina.  Canada  or  .Africa.  The 
entire  output  of  North  .America  is 
estimated  by  the  same  government 
reports  at  011.000,000  bushels:  Eur- 
rope.  1. 143.000.000:  Asia.  430.000.000. 
and  South  .America  at  almost  200.- 
000.000. 


FROM  JERICHO   TO   BETHLE- 
HEM. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens  and  Mr.  Jules 
Guerin  made  special  trips  to  Palestine 
to  gather  the  material  for  the  articles 
and  pictures  now  being  published  in 
the  "Century's"  "The  Holy  Land" 
series;  but  they  did  not  travel  togeth- 
er, nor  consult  with  each  other  till 
the  work  was  finished.  Yet  text  and 
paintings  are  in  perfect  sympathy. 
The  June  "Century"  wiil  contain  the 
fifth  paper  of  the  series,  impressions 
of  the  journey  from  Jericho  to  Beth- 
lehem—Jericho, "place  of  fragrance" 
and  "city  of  the  moon."  The  color 
pages,  from  Mr.  Guerin's  paintings, 
will  show  the  River  of  Jordan,  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Moab. 
and  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 

NO     WISE     MAN     WOULD     BE 
WITHOUT    KENDALL'S. 

Watrous.  Sask.  Sept.   i,  '00. 
DR.  B.  J.  KEND.ALL  CO., 

Dear  Sirs: — I  find  your  medicines 
the  best  for  use  on  the  horse,  and  no 
wise  man  would  be  without  it.  Please 
send  me  your  valuable  little  book  A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Di- 
seases. 

Yours    truly. 
Shannon    Armstrong. 


i 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

Cond    ctrA  hy  flcorgle  Allddlctun  Fisher 


GO  TO  THE  ANT,  CONSIDER  ITS 
WAYS  AND  BE  WISE. 


Under  the  roofs  I  lie  whole  days, 
Watching  the  steady  household  ways: 
Innumerable  creatures  come 
And  go,  and  are  far  more  at  home 
Than  I,  who  like  dumb  giant  sit 
Baffled  by  all  their  work  and  wit, 
No  smallest  of  them  condescends 
To  notice  mc;  their  hidden  ends 
They  follow,  and  above,  below, 
Across  my  bulky  shape  they  go. 
With  swift,  sure  feet,  and  subtle  eyes, 
Too  keen  and  cautious  for  surprise. 

One  thing  alone  I  hope,  desire; 
To  make  my  human  life  come  nighcr 
The  life  these  lead  whose  silent  gaze 
Reproaches  me  and  all  my  ways; 
To  glide  along  as  they  all  glide, 
Submissive   and   untcrrifled. 
Without  a  jar  of  haste  or  pain, 
And  go  without  one  quickened  breath, 
Finding  all  realms  of  life,  of  death. 
But  summer  hours  in  sunny  lands, 
To    my    next    house    not    made    with 
hands. 


EDWARD,  THE  PEACEMAKER. 


Edward  VII  was  a  peacemaker. 
He  worked  for  peace  between  Boer 
and  Briton  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
result  is  a  monument  to  enlightened 
statesmanship. 

He  made  peace  between  France 
and  England,  and  was  therefore  able 
to  avert  war  between  France  and 
Germany  when  the  Morocco  question 
was  on  the  nerves  of  continental 
statesmen.  The  delicate  and  suc- 
cessful part  played  by  him  in  preserv- 
ing friendly  relations  with  Germany 
will    be    history   some   day. 

Although  an  ally  of  Japan,  he  did 
not  refrain  from  promoting  a  good 
understanding  between  his  own  gov- 
ernment   and    the    czar. 

He  always  evinced  a  willingness 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the    people    of   the    United    States. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  to  his 
ability  as  a  conciliator  is  the  kindly 
feeling  shown  to  his  memory  by  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  granted  them 
no  boon,  conferred  on  them  no  priv- 
ileges, restored  to  them  none  of  their 
undoubted  rights.  But  they  believe 
he  never  cast  his  sha<low  between 
them  and  their  aspirations  for  home 
rule.  but.  on  the  contrary,  would  have 
been  glad  to  sec  justice  done  them. 

Ought  the  world  leave  to  Britons 
alone  the  duty  of  paying  the  last  sol- 
emn tribute  to  such  a  man  and  such 
a  king?  Why  should  not  all  Europe 
and  .America,  on  the  day  of  his  fu- 
neral, make  some  public  manifesta- 
tion of  respect  t(»r  one  who.  in  th*^ 
words  of  Prime  Minister  \«quith.  will 
be  known  in  history  a--  l>l\\,ir'l,  the 
Peacemaker? 


LADIES  WANTED 
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Friends  of  peace  the  world  over 
should  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  illustrate  how  close  arc 
human  hearts,  though  divided  by 
mountains  or  oceans.  The  people  of 
a  democratic  republic  need  have  no 
scruples  against  honoring  a  king.  In 
honoring  Edward  VII  they  will  be 
honoring  the  cause  of  peace  and  also 
honoring  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
a  democratic  ruler  and  a  man  among 
incn. 

Some  special  notice  of  Friday, 
May  20,  the  funeral  day  of  Edward 
the  Peacemaker,  should  be  taken  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  order 
that  the  day  may  be  hastened  when 
fraternal  feelings  will  prevail  between 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that — 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a' the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree  and  a'that; 
For  a'   that   and   a'   that. 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'that, 
That   man   to  man.   the  warld   o'er. 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that. 


THE   CHILDREN'S   SUNDAY. 

I  hear  so  many  grown  people  say: 
"I  was  always  glad  when  Sundav  was 
over  when  I  was  a  child,  it  was  such 
a   long,  dreary  day." 

I  believe  the  Lord's  day  was  made 
for  the  children  as  much  as  for  grown 
people.  They  have  a  right  to  a  pleas- 
ant Sunday  as  much  as  we  have.  W^e 
enjoy  attending  church  and  then  a 
(|uict  afternoon  of  reading,  and  is  it 
not  true  that,  as  a  rule,  we  follow  our 
own  inclinations  in  regard  to  spend- 
ing the  day.  without  reference  as  to 
how  the  children  enjoy  it? 

"They  mustn't  play  out  and  make 
a  noise  on  Sunday."  No,  of  course 
not.  lUit  what  may  they  do?  They 
are  not  old  enough  to  read  and.  if 
they  are  not  quiet  in  the  house,  mam- 
ma and  papa  cannot  enjoy  reading. 

You  wouldn't  like  to  sit  in  the  house 
and  keep  quiet  every  Sunday  after* 
non.  with  nothing  to  entertain  you  but 
your  thoughts,  would  you?  .Xnd  a 
child  is  so  restless  by  nature — think 
how  much  harder  it  must  be  for  him! 

I  know  you  feel  it  is  the  only  day 
yf)U  have  in  which  to  rest,  but  there 
arc  different  ways  of  resting.  Give 
the  children  at  least  a  part  of  your 
day.  There  is  nothing  that  delights 
them  so  much  as  to  have  father  or 
mother  take  part  in  their  pleasure- 
We  want  our  children  to  love  Sun- 
day, and  there  are  so  many  nice  ways 
of  bringing  them  into  close  relation 
with  the  I'ather;  they  are  so  eager  for 
information,  and  so  f|uick  to  grasp 
ideas  connecting  God  with  the  every 
day  life,  that  it  is  no  trouble  at  nil  to 
make  a  Simday  afternoon  profitable 
aufl    i)le;ising   to    them. 

It  isn't  always  necessary  that  thev 
should  vtay  in  the  house  either.  God 
gave  us  pure  air  atul  sunshine  and  He 
means  we  shall  ttse  them  to  make  our 
bodies  strong  and  oiir  niiiuN  clear.  .\ 
whole  <lay.  occasionallv  out  in  the 
countrv  in  summer,  would  be  a  boon 
to  children  who  have  only  city  air  to 
l>re;it1u'  through  tli(>  wnk.  and  it 
wouh]    not   be   wrong,    for  Jesus   said: 


"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath."  The  day 
should  be  spent  in  giving  lessons  to 
the  children  about  God's  handiwork 
in  nature,  and  surely  such  a  subject 
should  be  anything  but  dull  and 
uninteresting  to  the   children. 

Do  let  us  give  the  children  a  chance 
to  enjoy  the  day. 


HOUSE  FLIES. 

Among  all  the  varied  trials  and  dis- 
couragements that  the  housewife  is 
called  upon  to  bear  the  scourge  of 
house   flies  is  by  no  means  the  least. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  make  the  rooms 
sweet  and  clean  if  the  flies  are  to  be 
allowed  free  access  and  remain  unmo- 
lested in  their  dirty  work. 

"But,"  you  say,  "we  use  screens  and 
try  to  keep  them  out."  That  is  just 
it,  we  try,  but  do  we  succeed?  The 
screen  doors  have  their  springs  to 
cause  them  to  close  quickly  and  the 
window  screens  are  well  fitted  and  yet 
these  little  torments  sit  on  the  outside 
of  the  doors  until  they  are  opened, 
when   they  fly  gaily  in. 

The  fly-paper  is  very  useful  in  de- 
stroying flies  that  thus  elude  the  vig- 
ilance  of   the   housewife. 

Home-made  fly-paper  is  preferred 
by  some  and  can  be  made  as  follows: 

F"or  poison  fly-paper  take  pyre- 
thrum  roseum  and  water  enough  to 
cover  in  a  suitable  covered  vessel. 
Let  it  come  gradually  to  a  boil,  and 
let  boil  about  one-half  hour.  Let  cool 
and  strain.  Soak  thick  paper  in  it  and 
let  dry.  When  wanted  put  a  piece  in 
a  plate  and  cover  with  sweetened 
water. 

For  those  who  may  object  to  the 
poison  paper  on  account  of  the  flies 
dropping  into  things,  the  sticky  paper 
or  tanglefoot  will  be  most  satisfac- 
tory. To  make  it  heat  together  three 
and  one-half  ounces  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  one  pound  of  rosin  and  three  and 
one-half  ounces  of  molasses.  Spread 
it  on  wrapping  paper  while  warm. 

By  using  either  of  these  fly-papers 
the  flies  in  the  rooms  can  soon  be 
cleared  out,  and  when  the  windows 
have  been  wiped  with  a  weak  pearline 
suds  to  remove  all  traces  of  them,  the 
housewife  can  rest  secure — until  the 
screen  door  is  again  opened,  when, 
alas,  the  operation  is  again  in  order, 
tmlcis  care  has  been  taken  to  remove 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Bemarkabla    Discovery    That    Cats 

Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  SeTenty- 

Five  Per  Cent. 

4  ffred  Trial  Paokag*  ii  Malltd  to  STiry* 

on*  Who  Writos. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  promlDODt  manufacturer  of 
▲dams,  14.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
maklDg  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  uso 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comet  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  reqiUred  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  palut  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

,  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  ManufT.,  47  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  nackaite,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.   Write  to-dajr. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 

everything  from  the  surroundings  of 
the  back  door  that  might  entice  the 
flies. 

Dish  water  and  other  kitchen  slops 
should  be  taken  some  distance  from 
the  house,  as  it  is  not  only  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates  to  pour 
them  near  the  house,  and  especially 
if  the  well  it  near  at  hand,  but  is  the 
surest  way  to  entice  myriads  of  flies 
to  the  house.  If  a  slop  pail  is  used  it 
is  sometimes  fully  as  bad  from  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  kept,  but  this 
is  not  necessary.  A  slop  pail  should 
never  be  of  wood  or  paper,  but  always 
of  tin  or  white  iron.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  scald  such  a  pail  out  every 
day  with  a  good  pearline  suds,  using 
a  small  mop  or  brush  kept  for  the 
purpose  to  clean  the  top  and  sides. 
If  slops  have  been  spilled  on  the  steps 
or  porch,  pour  on  some  oi  the  suds 
and  sweep  it  off  with  the  broom. 
Keep  everything  sweet  and  clean  and 
the  flies  will  leave. 


USE  FOR  OLD  PAPERS. 


We've  laughed  at  the  story  of  the 
housewife  who  had  subscribed  for  a 
certain  journal  for  so  many  years  that 
the  proprietor  decided  to  ask  what  she 
considered  its  most  interesting  fea- 
ture. They  expected  to  use  her  reply 
for  an  advertising  feature,  but  chang- 
ed their  mind  when  it  came.  It  was 
as   follows: 

"I  like  your  paper  because  it  just 
fits  my  cupboard  shelves." 

But  there  is  many  a  good  housewife 
who  loves  to  read  and  yet  who  knows 
the  value  of  paper  as  a  labor  saver. 

I  place  papers  between  the  springs 
and  mattress,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  they  save  the  mattress.  I  make 
pads  of  newspapers  by  basting  several 
layers  of  them  in  an  old  sheet,  and 
cover  the  mattresses  on  the  baby's 
bed  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  soil- 
ed. 

In  cold  weather  I  place  papers  be- 
tween the  blankets,  and  they  are  as 
good  as  an  extra  quilt.  I  also  place  a 
newspaper  over  the  chest  and  shoul- 
ders, and  button  iny  cloak  over  it 
when  going  out  in  very  cold  windy 
weather,  and  am  comfortable  where  I 
would  otherwise  become  chilled. 

I  use  old  papers  to  polish  my  win- 
dows, after  washing  them,  and  also  to 
rub  the  tea  kettle  bright.  Use  the 
paper  while  the  tea  kettle  is  hot  and 
you  will  get  a  better  polish.  Wipe  all 
greasy  dishes  with  old  paper  before 
washing  them,  and  see  how  much 
more  agreeable   the  work  becomes. 

A  paper  laid  down  in  front  of  the 
stove  before  removing  the  ashes 
catches  the  dirt,  instead  of  its  getting 
on  the  floor  or  oil  cloth.  Rubbing  the 
oil  cloth  with  a  piece  of  old  paper 
which  has  been  saturated  with  kero- 
sene helps  to  keep  it  clean  and  bright. 

Put  lamps  on  an  old  newspaper 
while  cleaning  and  filling,  and  save 
getting  your  table  dirty.  .\  paper 
funnel  used  to  cover  the  chimney 
during  the  day,  saves  some  washing. 
If  obliged  to  use  a  scrubbed  floor  be- 
fore it  is  dry,  spreading  a  few  papers 
down  will  keep  it  from  getting  mark- 
ed. Put  a  paper  on  the  board  or  ta- 
ble before   cleatiing  fowl   or  fish   and 
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Wholesale    Collector    Cacti. 
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the  refuse  may  then  be  rolled  up  and 
burned.  Rub  any  grease  or  any  other 
substance  off  the  cook  stove  before  it 
burns  and  thus  save  time  and  black- 
ing. 


POTATOES  IN  THE  LAUNDRY. 


If  you  have  never  used  potaoes  for 
laundry  purposes,  give  them  one  good 
trial — then  you'll  know  what  to  do 
with  the  small  potatoes  that  are  unfit 
for  the  table. 

Wash  and  peel  Irish  potatoes,  grate 
them  into  cold  water,  and  saturate  the 
articles  to  be  washed  in  this  water. 
They  may  then  be  washed  with  soap 
without   the   color   running. 

In  washing  black  or  navy  blue  lin- 
ens, or  percales,  pare  and  wash  two 
large  potatoes  and  grate  them  into 
two  pailfuls  of  tepid  water.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  ammonia,  wash  the 
goods  in  this,  rinse  them  in  cold,  blu- 
ing water.  Starch  will  not  be  needed. 
The  garments  should  be  dried  and 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 

Potato  water  will  also  set  the  color 
in  figured  black  muslins,  prints,  in 
colored  woolen  fabrics,  ribbons  and 
silks  that  must  be  washed.  Often  po- 
tato water  will  cleanse  sufficiently 
without  the  use  of  soap. 

To  remove  grease  spots  from  wool- 
en goods,  rub  them  with  a  little  grat- 
ed potato,  applying  it  with  a  woolen 
rag. 

The  potato  water  should  be  strained 
before  using  it  on  woolen  garments. 
Use  what  is  left,  after  straining,  to 
remove   spots  from  your  carpets. 


WHOLESALERS    IN   THE     EAST 

CREDIT     THE.    WEST     WITH 

KEEPING  UP  THE  PRICES 

OF  BUTTER. 


Although  receipts  of  butter  at  New 
York  in  the  month  of  May  were 
larger  than  usual,  the  prices  of  the 
best  grades  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  before  at  this  time  since 
the  civil  war.  Wholesale  dealers  in 
the  West  Side  district  say  that  West- 
ern speculators  have  been  buying 
up  supplies  and  that  this  buying 
movement  has  kept  up  the  prices  to 
their  present  high   level. 

One  of  the  large  dealers  says  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  West- 
ern inen  to  keep  up  the  prices  if  they 
determined  to  do  so.  The  specu- 
lators here  are  worried,  however,  by 
the  possibility  that  the  Western  buy- 
ers may  unload  supplies  on  the  East 
and    then    let    the    inarket    drop. 

So  it  goes,  the  farmer  is  blamed 
for  high  prices  and  yet,  once  luore 
we  see  who  is  keeping  up  the  price 
to  consumers.  There  is  no  benellt 
this  time  to  anyone  but  the  specu- 
lator. 


WHAT  A  POGROM  IS. 

Pogrom — a  word  used  often  by  Mr. 
George  Kecnan  in  his  articles  on  "The 
Reaction  in  Russia,"  the  tirst  of  which 
will  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  June 
"Century" — is  defined  in  the  new  sup- 
plement of  the  "Century  Dictionary" 
as:  "In  Russia,  an  organized  massacre, 
particularly  a  massacre  of  Jews  that 
is  countenanced  more  or  less  openly 
by  the  officials"  Mr.  Kecnan  him- 
self, in  his  article  in  the  June  "Cen- 
tury." defines  it  as  "that  distinctively 
Russian  combination  of  assault,  rob- 
bery,  arsitn.   pillage   an<l   murder." 
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A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  again. 
Then  Its  tremendous  significance  will 
dawn   upon   you. 

An  Oliver  Typewriter — the  standard 
visible  writer — the  |100  machine — the 
most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on 
the   market — yours  for  17  cents  ■  dayl 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of 
the  commercial  world  is  a  matter  of 
business  history — ^yours  for  17  cents  a 
day! 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with 
scores  of  such  conveniences  as  "The 
Balance  Shift" — "The  Ruling  Device" 
— "The  Double  Release" — "The  Loco- 
motive Base'— "The  Automatic  Spacer" 
— "The  Automatic  Tabulator" — "The 
Disappearing  Indicator" — "The  Adjust- 
able Paper  Fingers" — "The  Scientific 
Condensed    Keyboard" — all 

Yours  For  17  Cents  a  Day ! 

We  announc- 
ed  this  new 
sales  plan  re- 
cently, just  to 
feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small 
cash  pay-' 
ment —  then  17 
cents  a  day. 
That  is  the 
plan  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluge  of 
applications  for  machines  that  we  are 
simply   astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of 
all   classes,   all   ages,   all   occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  has  come 
from  people  of  known  financial  stand- 
ing who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  proposition.  An  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  immense  popular- 
ity   of   the   Oliver   Typewriter. 

A  startling  confirmation  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  Era  of  Universal  Type- 
writing Is  at  hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 

'The  Oliver  Typewriter" 

THE   STA.NDARI)   VISIBLE   WRITER 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money- 
maker,  ritcht    from  the  ivord  **koV*     So 

easy  to  run  that  beginners  soon  get  in 
the  "expert"  class.  Earn  as  you  learn. 
liCt  the  machine  pay  the  17  cents  a  day 
— and  all  above  that  is  yours. 

Wiierever  you  are,  there's  work  to 
be  done  and  money  to  be  made  by  us- 
ing the  Oliver.  The  business  world  Is 
calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There 
are  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
Their  salaries  are  considerably  above 
those   of  many   classes   of  workers. 

"An  Oliver  Typewriter  io  Every  Bomel" 

That  is  our  battle  cry  today.  We 
have  made  the  Oliver  supreme  In  use- 
fulncMN  aKd  absolutely  Indispensable  in 

bulsness.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of 
the   home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the 
Oliver  fit  it  for  family  use.  It  Is  be- 
coming an  important  factor  In  the 
hi>me  training  of  young  people.  An 
educator  as   well   as  a  money  maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver 
on  the  threshold  of  every  home  In  Amer- 
ica. Will  you  close  the  door  of  your 
home  or  office  on  this  remarkable  Oli- 
ver   opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy 
offer  and  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Oli- 
ver Catalog.     Address 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

SIO   Broadway, 
Wew  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


►* 


WHAT'S  BEST  TO  DO  FOR  THE 
COLT. 


When  a  mare  is  expected  to  foal, 
an  attendant  should  be  on  hand  to 
give  assistance  in  case  help  is  needed. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  mare  foal  in  a 
pasture  or  a  lot  if  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry,  but  if,  on  account  of  the 
weather,  she  must  foal  in  the  stall, 
have  it  roomy,  dry  and  well  bedded, 
with  no  holes  or  hanging  straps  or 
harness  into  which  the  foal  can  push 
its  head. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
naval  infection,  and  a  clean  foaling 
place  with  plenty  of  good  bedding  is 
usually  all  that  is  necessary.  Binding 
the  cord  in  boric  acid  powder  and  pure 
cotton  is  a  great  precaution.  It  is  al- 
ways best  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  mare  or  her  foal  unless 
obliged  to  do  so. 

It  is  important  that  the  foal  suckles 
as  soon  as  possible  after  birth.  The 
first  milk  of  the  dam  acts  as  a  purga- 
tive and  prepares  the  colt's  digestive 
tract  for  the  digestion  of  the  milk. 
The  condition  of  the  colt  during  the 
suckling  period  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  upon  the  treatment  giv- 
en the  mare.  If  the  dam  has  not 
been  well  fed  during  pregnancy  and 
the  flow  of  milk  is  light,  she  should 
be  given  much  the  same  ration  that 
is  fed  a  dairy  cow.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  milk  is  too  abundant  or  too 
rich,  her  feed  should  be  lessened,  and 
the  colt  not  allowed  to  suckle  when 
the  mare  is  apt  to  scour.  The  colt 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suckle  when 
the  mare  is  heated. 

If  for  any  reason  the  mare  cannot 
suckle  the  colt,  cow's  milk  may  be 
used;  it  should  be  reduced  one-fourth 
by  water  and  fed  at  blood  heat,  with 
a   little   sugar  added   for  taste. 

It  is  important  to  carefully  observe 
the  colt's  bowels  for  the  first  few 
days  and,  if  necessary,  use  injections 
of  warm  water  for  the  removal  of  any 
hard  masses  so  likely  to  accumulate 
in  the  rectum. 

When  the  colt  is  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  old  the  mare  may  safely  be  put 
to  light  work.  With  a  little  more  care, 
just  as  good  colts  can  be  produced 
from  work  mares  as  from  those  turn- 
ed into  the  pasture  and  allowed  to  go 
idle. 

When  the  mares  are  being  worked, 
it  is  well  to  leave  two  colts  in  one 
box  stall  with  plenty  of  oats  and  good 
hay,  preferably  clover.  Both  mares 
and  colts  soon  become  accustomed  to 
this  arrangement,  and  it  is  in  every 
way  better  than  to  allow  colts  to  fol- 
low their  mothers.  In  a  short  while 
they  depend  as  much  on  the  oats  and 
hay  as  on  the  milk  of  the  dam.  If 
they  can  be  turned  out  with  their 
mothers  at  night,  at  pasture,  it  makes 
an  ideal  condition.  Colts  thus  han- 
dled never  stop  growing  when  wean- 
ed, and  will  compare  very  favorably 
in  growth  with  those  running  in  pas- 
ture all  the  time.  In  case  no  use 
should  be  had  for  the  mares,  and  they 
are  on  grass,  the  colts  should  have 
oats,  or  oats  and  bran  after  they  are 
two    months    old. 


The  best  time  to  start  a  colt  oflf  in 
the  way  in  which  it  should  go,  in  both 
feeding  and  training,  is  when  it  is 
young.  It  should  be  liberally  fed 
bone  and  muscle-making  foods,  but 
should  not  be  given  more  of  these 
than    it   will   eat  up  clean. 

When  the  colt  is  quite  young  a 
loosely-fitting  halter  should  be  put 
on  its  head  and  it  should  be  led  about 
the  lot  a  short  time  each  day.  By 
thus  handling  it  when  young  it  will 
soon  learn  to  respond,  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  having  to  "break" 
it  to  work  when  it  attains  the  work- 
ing age.  Kindness  is  a  very  neces- 
sary feature.  The  youngster  should 
be  handled  gently  at  all  times." 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  we  have 
always  been  a  little  partial  to  the  plan 
of  allowing  the  mare  to  be  in  the  pas- 
ture at  foaling  time.  Of  course,  in 
that  case,  she  cannot  be  watched  like 
she  can  if  she  is  in  the  stable,  but 
one  can  rest  assured  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  disease  germs  lurking 
around  an  ordinary  pasture,  because 
the  sunshine  is  their  most  deadly  en- 
emy. We  have  raised  a  good  many 
colts  and  we  have  never  hand  a  case 
of  joint-ill  where  a  colt  was  foaled 
in  the  pasture  and  kept  there  for  a 
few  days.  Of  course,  if  the  weather 
is  bad  it  is  not  always  practicable  to 
do  this,  and  in  that  case  the  advice 
given  by  this  subscriber  is  good, 
namely,  that  the  stall  when  the.  little 
fellow  arrives  must  contain  plenty  of 
good,  fresh  bedding,  and  it  is  a  most 
excellent  idea  to  use  some  form  of 
antiseptic  on  the  navel  cord.  If  a 
little  attention  be  paid  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  bowels,  very  little  trou- 
ble need  be  anticipated  after  that. 

HOUSE    AMENDS    RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies 
Made      Common       Carriers     and 
Brought  Under  Federal 
Control. 

In  an  amendment  incorporated  in 
the  Administration  railroad  bill  by  the 
Hoiise,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies are  declared  to  be  common 
carriers  and  as  such  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
adoption  of  the  amendment  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  was  a  shock  to  the 
leaders  and  marked  the  most  radical 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  mea- 
sure by  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. 

While  the  action  of  to-day  is  not 
final  it  is  indicative  of  feeling  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  and  the  leaders 
fear  that  the  amendment  will  carry 
when  a  record  vote  is  taken  on  it  oil 
the  final   passage  of  the  hill. 

A  lively  debate  marked  the  effort 
to  throw  the  cloak  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law  over  the  operations  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 
It  was  disclosed  that  many  Republi- 
cans, among  them  Representative 
Mann,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
pending  bill,  believe  in  Government 
regulation  of  the  agencies  of  wire 
transmission,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  such  a  provision  should  not  be 
incorporated   in   the  railroad   measure. 

"The  two  services  arc  totally  dis- 
similar," said  Chairman  Mann.'  "and 
they  should  be  treated  in  separate 
bills." 


BLOODED   STOCK   for   May. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


Oil 


The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always  uaed. 
Core*  SpaWn,  Splint,  Rln^ 
bone,  Curb,  Swellings,  Laae* 
nesa. 

$1  a  Bottle:  6  lor  $5 

All  dnipKlsts.  Oet  free  book, 
"Treatise  on  tlie  Hnrse." 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
gno>bur<  Fall*.       VTmont 


The  amendment  was  offered  by 
Representative  Bartlett,  of  Georgia. 
It  was  supported  in  speeches  by  a 
number  of  Democrats  and  opposed 
by  Republicans  on  the  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, the  latter  agreeing  with 
Chairman  Mann  that  if  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies  were  to  be 
brought  under  Federal  control  a  spe- 
cial law  should  be  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  109  to  76.  The  leaders  are 
uncertain  as  to  its  fate  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  carried  to-day  by 
a  mixed  combination  of  regulars  and 
insurgents  and  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity. 

If  the  Bartlett  amendment  is  re- 
tained in  the  bill  the  measure  will 
have  to  be  changed  in  many  import- 
ant respects.  The  bill  as  reported 
deals  exclusively  with  agencies  of 
transportation.  With  the  provision 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  over  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies  a  large  num- 
ber of  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  language  of  the  pending 
measure.  Objection  was  made  to  the 
Bartlett  amendment  chiefly  on  that 
ground. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the 
House  in  voting  for  Government  reg- 
ulation of  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  and  the  narrow  margin 
by  which  important  sections  so  far 
considered  have  been  adopted,  those 
in  charge  of  the  bill  are  counting 
noses.  While  they  are  confident  that 
the  bill  will  be  passed  they  very 
much  desire  that  it  shall  go  through 
substantially  as  reported.  The  com- 
merce court  provision,  which  has  been 
>o  urgently  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, narrowly  escaped  defeat, 
being  saved  by  a  tie  vote.     There  has 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
in  3  styles.  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
nitrher  and  host  COR\  H.tRVRNTER 
♦'ver  made.  Cut.s  two  rows  with  one 
linr.sse.  ApTt'.s  wantf.l.  Writo  for  catahig. 
Box  22,  H.  L.  Beaoett  &  Co  ,  Westerville,  Ohio. 


1  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

A«d  I  c»n  prove  it.      Forty-fiv*   yean  ago  I 
f  commenced  selling  tcales  to  th«  ujer  kning 
^    him  have*  tree  trial  and  aeTerukinf  a  cast 
\  in  return  until  he  had  iouad  that  my   icml* 
*  was  exactly  «s  represealed.       I  hava  pat- 
entedtheonly  reliable     PlTLlSS  Stock 
Scale,  complete  with   iteel  frame,   com- 
pound lieain  and  beam  box  without  estia 
charge,  told  at  a  fair  price.      My    scale    it 
nnt  ^hfapest,  but  BEST.     I  will  tend   you 
lull  inlormation.    a   scale    OB    approval    oc 
.,    hfKik.   "RMsoni  for  OwBin»  a  Sale"  if  yoM 
adUiess    "JO.^K.s  lU  r»j»  Tia  »r»lgfci," 

lOM  C    St.     BINGUAMTON.  N.  Y. 


liniiri'KnaforM    fnr    >larPN    and    Vowm 
Fr<im    92.rM    up. 

.■\itili<  inl      ImitrcKnatMrs      aio    "Easy    to 
Use."     Write    for    pamphlet. 
CiKO.    I*.    IMI.IJNO    &    HOS    CO^ 
I'hiladelphia,   Pa. 
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been  another  tie  vote,  and  on  all  is- 
sues earned  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration the  votes  have  been  verv 
close.  "^ 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the 
House  IS  led  in  the  main  by  Western 
insurgents,  who  have  apparently  been 
in  close  conference  with  their  insur- 
gent brethren  in  the  Senate.  Until 
this  point  the  opposition  has  had  very 
little  success.  It  has  forced  the 
adoption  of  several  amendments  of 
minor  importance  but  did  not  score 
substantially  until  a  vote  was  taken 
on  the  provision  affecting  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies. 

This  Bill  is  destined  to  receive  so 
many  amendments  that  as  finally 
passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  it 
will  hardly  know  itself. 

CEMENT  WALKS  ON  FARMS. 

Cement  walks  on  farms  are  be- 
coming quite  common  in  some  of 
the  communities.  They  are  easily 
made  and  are  everlasting  if  made 
right.  A  good  many  farmers  are  do- 
mg  without  them  because  of  the  ex- 
pense. H  the  sand  is  hauled  at  odd 
times  and  the  walk  put  down  in  sec- 
tions as  the  time  can  be  spared,  the 
expense  will  not  be  felt,  because  the 
cost  of  materials  in  the  country  is 
not  very  great,  and  then  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction    to   have    good    walks. 

If  the  subsoil  is  porous  and  allows 
the  water  to  fall  away  rapidly  so  as  ' 
to  prevent  freezing  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  excavate  for  a  foundation,  as 
the  walk  will  not  settle.  But  where 
the  subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay  it  is  better 
to  excavate  from  14  to  16  inches 
and  fill  to  within  41^  inches  with 
cinders  or  gravel  to  make  a  firm 
foundation.  Two-by-fours  are  used 
for  the  sides  of  the  form,  taking 
great  care  to  level  them. 

The  surface  coating  is  composed  of 
one  part  cement  and  two  and  one-half 
parts  of  sand  mixed  to  the  consist- 
ency of  mortar  and  spread  over  the 
concrete  forms  and  smoothed  with  a 
trowel.  Cover  the  walk  to  protect  it 
from  the  sun  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  three  days,  but  will  not  get  its 
ultimate  strength  before  thirty  days. 
— Cement   and    Engineering   News. 

THE     ARTIFICIAL     IMPREGNA- 
TION  METHOD. 


SEND    FOR    THIS    BOOK. 


All   of  our   readers   who  are   think- 
ing  of   buying   a   carriage,   wagon    or 
set   of  harness   in     the     near     future 
ought  to  write  to  the  Elkhart  Carriage 
and    Harness   Mfg.    Co.,   Elkhart,  Ind., 
and    ask   for    one    of    their    new    1910 
catalogs.     This     company     has     been 
manufacturing     vehicles     and     selling 
them  direct  to  the     user     for     thirty- 
seven  years  and  are  by  far  the  largest 
manufacturers    in      their     line     doing 
business    this    way.     Their   success    is 
wonderful,   but  it  only  goes   to  show 
that    honest    goods    at    honest    prices 
are     always     appreciated.     This     firm 
knows   how   to  get   up  a   book   so  as 
to    give    a    prospective    buyer    an    ac- 
curate  knowledge   of  what  they  have 
to  offer.     Going  through  their  catalog 
is  as  good     as  a  trip     through     their 
factory.       Everything      is      illustrated 
with  the  finest  half-tones,  made  direct 
from      photographs.       They      picture 
each    particular   feature    and    describe 
it   so     clearly     and     completely     that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion.    When    you    order    a    job    from 
the    Elkhart    catalog,    you    know   just 
what   you  are   going  to  get.     Besides 
they  give  you  a  two  years'  guarantee 
on    every    vehicle    they    sell,    and    a 
guarantee     from      such     a     company 
means  what  it  says.     Get  one  of  these 
books  before  you  buy  elsewhere  any- 
way. 


Year  by  year  this  method  of  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  the  stock  farm 
grows  in  favor. 

Practical  men  endorse  it.  They 
have  demonstrated  for  themselves 
that  what  appeared  to  them  at  first 
sight  a  vagary  of  science  is  in  reality 
a  practical  method,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  plain  every  day  farmer. 

The  apparatus  is  simple,  hard  to 
get  out  of  order,  easy  and  cheap  to 
repair,  if  subjected  to  accident  or  ill 
usage.  The  number  of  young  animals 
at  present  living  in  the  United  States 
that  would  not  be  commercial  assets, 
but  for  this  method  would  doubtless 
sell  for  enough  money  to  buy  an 
artificial  impregnation  apparatus  for 
every   breeder. 

Simple  as  is  the  apparatus  and  the 
manipulations  necessary  to  its  use, 
and  it  is  practically  fool  proof,  fertile 
in  results  as  it  has  been  proven  to  be. 


A  MOTHERLY  SOW. 

Serenity,  undisturbed  by  fretful 
restlessness,  are  characteristics  of  a 
good  brood  sow.  Any  breeder  of  ex- 
perience will  know  just  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said  that  a  sow  is  "mother- 
ly," but  the  exact  meaning  is  difficult 
to  set  down  in  words.  This  material 
manifestation  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  success  with  a  litter,  and  the 
dam's  promise  in  this  regard  should 
have  weight  in  her  purchase.  In 
making  a  selection  the  teats  should  be 
examined  to  discover  that  there  are  a 
dozen,  well  formed,  not  too  small  or 
obscure,  and  giving  indications  of  sup- 
plying abundant  milk. — From  Co- 
burn's  "Swine  in  America." 


PRICES  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK 
WILL  CONTINUE  HIGH 

.As  will  also  the  prices  of  lamb  and 
mutton.     At    least    this    is    the    almost 
unanimous   opinion   of  both   stockmen 
and   packers  all   over  the   country.     A 
shortage   in   any   kind    of   grain   and   a 
corresponding   advance    in    prices    can 
be.    and    generally    is,    very    quickly- 
overcome    by    increased    acreage    the 
very    next    season.     This    is    not    pos- 
sible with  beef,  butter  and  pork;  and 
as  there  is  an  admitted  great  and  wide 
reaching    decline    in    tlu-    number    of 
hogs    in    this    country,    and    nearly    as 
great  a  one  in   cattle,  and  this  defici- 
ency  can    by    no    possibility    be    made 
up  quickly,  there   seems  every  rea-;t>n 
for  counting  upon  pretty  good  prices 
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It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
up  to  date  breeder.  The  Pilling  Im- 
pregnator  represents  the  latest  im- 
provement in  this  line.  It  is  reason- 
able in  price  and  like  all  the  goods 
furnished  by  that  house  it  is  "easy 
to  use".  Write  to-day  to  G.  P.  Pill- 
ing &  Son  Co.,  23rd  &  Arch  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  free  book.  Now 
IS  the  time  to  get  your  share  of  the 
money. 


SAVE   HALF  THE    LABOR 

in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
In  a  given  time  than 
In  any  other  way  by 

U.«!lnEr 


I^  IRELAND  WOOD' 
SAWING  MACHINE 

Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
.  rolls,  moves  easily — cut  of 
saw  is  down  Instead  of  against  the 
operator  as  In  old  style  machines. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
^  i*  manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw 
and    Shingle   Mills. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  Information 

Ireland  Machine  A  Foundry  Co., 
15   State  St.,  Norwich,  N.   Y. 


for  these  commodities  for  a  number 
of  years  at  least.  The  steady  in- 
crease in  population  and  advance  in 
land  ought  to  insure  no  very  great 
drop  in  meat  values  even  after  that. 

"The  population  of  this  country  has 
increased  12,000,000  in  eight  years 
and  the  production  of  beef  has  fallen 
off  8,000,000  head  in  one  year.  The 
production  cannot  overtake  the  con- 
sumption in  ten  years.  Easterners 
expect  the  westerners  to  remain  in  the 
cattle  business,  for  eastern  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  on  account  of 
the  great  value  of  their  land.  The 
falling  off  in  the  production  of  hogs 
tends  to  keep  up  the  price  of  beef,  and 
this  will  be  a  factor  for  years  to 
come." 

The  temptation  to  drop  stock  and 
rush  into  grain  when  prices  are  good 
is  always  great,  for  returns  from 
wheat  are  always  quick  and  the  work 
lasts  only  part  of  the  year. 


Headquarters  for  Breeders  in  N.  Y. 


Broadway    Central    Hotel 

Broadway,  Cor.  Third  Street 
IN  THE   HEART  OP   NEW    YORK 

Only  Medium  Price  Hotel  left  in  New  York 
Special  attention   given 
to     Ladies     unescorted 

SPECIAL     RATES      FOR     SUMMER 

Our  Table  is  the  foundation  of 
our  enormous  business. 

Americiin  Plan,  S^'30  npwarda 
European  Plan,  Sl'OO  npvrards 

Seod  for  Lar^e  Colored  Map  tad  Qaide  of 
New  York,  FREE 

DAN.  C.  WEBB,  Proprietor 

The  Only  New  York  Hotel  Featariog 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Bxecllent  Food  Good  Service 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed  ?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  !•;  your  barn  or  shed  ij 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATL/VSM£coMCRETE 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
factured-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody . 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  ConrtrucHon  About  the  Hontie  and  on  the 
Farm**  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 


r?wtwjvS 


The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 


^"  PORTLAND  V  \ 

ATLAS 


Dept.  127 


30  Broad  St. 


New  York 


Daily  Productivm  capacity  over  SO,  000  barreU— 
thm  largett  in  the  world 


^  CEMENT 


None  Just  as  Good 


INFLUENZA   OR   PINK   EYE. 


Influenza — often  known  as  Pink 
Eye — is  one  of  the  oldest  equine  dis- 
eases. Outbreaks  of  this  disorder  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  a  highly  in- 
fectious disease  and  can  be  produced 
©nly  by  infection.  The  contagion  is 
volatile.  It  will  float  in  the  air,  and 
healthy  horses,  which  inhale  these 
germs,  are  almost  sure  to  develop  the 
malady.  While  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  most  ordinary  medium  for  the 
distribution  of  the  contagion,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  carried 
from  place  to  place  on  the  persotis  of 
the  attendants  or  on  clothing  or 
stable  utensils. 

Horses  of  all  kinds  and  conditions 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  vigorous 
and  the  weakly,  the  well-looked  after 
and  the  neglected  are  alike  subject  to 
infection. 

One  attack  does  not  necessarily 
render  an  animal  immune  from  future 
atacks,  although  some  writers  claim 
that  in  many  cases  it  does.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  usually  from 
four  to  seven  days. 

First  symptoms  are  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite,  accompanied  by 
a   depressed   and   languid   appearance. 

There  will  follow  a  swelling  of  the 
legs,  sheath,  breast  or  other  depend- 
ent   parts    of    the    body,    which    will 


cause  the  patient  to  walk  with  a  stiff 
and  straddling  gait.  There  will  be 
a  cough,  and  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils, the  throat  will  become  sore  and 
the  animal  will  have  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. In  some  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient attempts  to  drink,  the  water  will 
run  out  through  the  nostrils.  An  af- 
fection of  the  eyes  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic symptom.  They  will  become 
inflamed,  tears  will  be  discharged  in 
considerable  quantities,  the  pupil  will 
become  smaller,  the  eyelids  swollen 
and  hot,  and  constantly  closed,  and 
the  eye  will  become  very  intolerant  of 
light. 

This  disease,  though  very  conta- 
gious and  quite  common,  is  fortun- 
ately not  very  fatal.  In  itself  it  is  not 
usually  of  a  very  serious  nature,  al- 
though very  grave  complications  are 
liable  to  develop  during  its  course. 

If  there  is  any  weak  spot  in  the 
system  it  is  pretty  sure  to  find  it  out, 
and  set  up  more  or  less  serious  trou- 
ble. Inflammation  of  the  lungs,  af- 
fections of  the  brain  causing  paralysis, 
and  weakness  of  the  heart  are  among 
the  more  ordinary  complications,  al- 
though by  no  means  a  complete  list. 
Mares  in  foal  very  often  suffer  from 
abortion  as  a  result  of  an  attack. 

Because  of  the  mild  and  typical 
course  of  the  disease  medical  treat- 
ment (barring  complications)  is  gen- 
erally not  needed.     Good  nursing  and 


careful  atcntion  to  diet  and  ventila- 
tion are  in  most  cases  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  dry  and  warm,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  an  adun- 
dant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  animal 
should  be  outside  if  the  weather  per- 
mits. If  necessary  to  keep  him  in, 
look  well  to  the  ventilation.  There 
are  plenty  of  stables  in  this  country 
that  would  be  the  death  of  a  horse 
confined  in  them  sick  with  influenza. 
Keep  the  body  warm,  if  necessary  use 
blankets.  Hand-rub  the  swollen  legs, 
bathe  the  eyes  with  warm  water, 
keep  the  nostrils  washed  clean  and 
give  succulent,  easily  digested  food. 
If  unable  to  drink  properly  hold  the 
pail  of  water  so  high  that  he  can 
drink  without  lowering  his  head.  An 
uccasiiinal  hot  mash  is  useful,  the 
steam  rising  from  it  will  soften  the 
inflamed  throat  and  air  passages  and 
help  relieve  any  cough  that  may  be 
present. 

No  horse  should  be  compelled  to 
<lo  any  work  while  suflFcring  from  this 
disease.  Many  a  good  horse  has  been 
ruined  for  life  by  such  treatment. 
The  attack  may  be  considered  very 
light  and  the  animal  appear  not  rnuch 
the  worse,  still  the  whole  system  is  in 
a  fevered  condition  during  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  more  or  less  seri- 
ous complications  are  liable  to  occur 
unless  the  best  care  is  taken  of  the 
patient. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


RAIN. 

The  ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fast, 

And  yonder  gilded  vane, 
Immovable  for  three  days  past, 

Points  to  the  misty  main. 

Longfellow  must  have  written  this 
couplet  on  some  such  day  as  we  have 
been  having  so  often,  so  constantly, 
for  weeks  here  in  the  East.  Knowing 
that  the  world  has  passed  through 
just  such  an  experience  at  least  once 
before  makes  us  pluck  up  heart  that 
there  is,  somewhere  behind  those  dull, 
grey,  unbroken  masses  of  cloud,  the 
great,  warm  sun,  and  that  one  of  these 
mornings  we  will  open  our  eyes  to 
behold  him  in  all  his  dazzling  glory. 
And  with  the  sun  shining  discourage- 
ment seems  to  fade,  and  really  does 
fade  very  often. 

What  folly  it  is  to  complain  about 
the  weather!  We  cannot  know  all  the 
plan,  but  we  can  remember  that  a 
good  Father  never  asks  His  children 
to  bear  more  than  they  can.  If  we 
seem  to  have  more  than  our  share  of 
undesirable  weather,  may  be  it  is  so 
that  it  may  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
someone  else  less  able  to  put  up  with 
it,  and  then  it  may  be  our  turn.  Per- 
haps we  may  even  deserve  a  little 
check  to  set  us  thinking  how  much 
we  have  to  be  thankful   for. 

And  then  worry  can  not  help  it. 

But   the   Poet   went   on   to  say: 

How   beautiful   is   the   rain! 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
After  the   dust   and   heat; 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 


FOR  WORLD  PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL    COURTS. 


The  resolution  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Bennett,  of  New  York, 
providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  commission  of  five  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  confer  with 
foreign  Governments  on  the  subject 
of  the  establishment  of  world-wide 
peace  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
at  Washington. 

This  is  the  commission  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  declaration  of 
President  Taft  to  Chairman  Foster 
and  other  members  of  the  House  For- 
eign AflFairs  Committee,  will  be  head- 
ed by  Col.    Roosevelt. 

"Universal  peace  being  an  end 
most  earnestly  sougnt,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
nett in  explaining  the  resolution  to 
the  House,  "our  country,  with  its 
great  resources  and  wealth,  with  no 
foreign  enemies  or  entaglements,  and 
with  none  but  disinterested  motives, 
may  well  take  a  decided  step  in  favor 
of  universal   peace." 

Chairman  Mann  objected  to  the  res- 
olution on  the  ground  that  it  contam- 
ed  no  limitation  on  the  life  of  the 
commission  or  on  its  expenditures. 
.After  the  House  had  adopted  amend- 
ments providing  that  the  commission 
shall  make  its  report  to  Congress 
within  two  ycar.s  and  limiting  its  ex- 
penditures to  $10,000  he  withdrew  his 
objection  and  the  resolution  was  pass- 
ed. 


WOULD  MAKE  WAR  IMPOS- 
SIBLE. 


WILL  IT  COMK  TO  THIS? 


The  New  Republican  Ticket  for  1912. 

I'or  President  of  the   Lniitd  State-: 
(icorge    Woodward    Wicker>liani. 
of  New  York. 
For  Vice-President: 
Robert   Marion    La   Follettc, 
of  Wisconsin. 
Platform: 
The   Railroadh   Be   Damned 

— New  York  Sun. 


In  an  address  before  the  World's 
Missionary  Conference  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  pleaded  for  intcrnationnl 
peace,  lie  said  lie  was  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  two  Christian  nation- 
could  justify  war  upon  i-ach  other. 
He  hoped  the  time  was  approaching 
when  all  disputes  between  nations 
would  be  submitted  to  international 
arbitration  before  the  j^niiis  began  to 
hark.  War,  he  declared,  would  then 
lie   ainfost    impossible. 


Justice  Henry  Billings  Brown,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
a  graduate  of  Yale  '56,  delivered  the 
oration  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  His 
subject  was  "International  Courts," 
and  we  print  just  a  few  sentences  tak- 
en from  here  and  there: 

International  arbitration  has  been 
a  dream  of  political  reformers  from 
the  time  the  first  glimmerings  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  civilization  be- 
gan to  dissipate  the  darkness  with 
which  ancient,  and  particularly  Orien- 
tal, barbarism  had  overspread  the 
earth. 

The  principle  has  been  so  well  es- 
tablished that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  controversy  arising  with  Great 
Britain  which  both  sides  would  not 
be  willing  to  arbitrate.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  more  than  a  dozen 
disputes  with  the  mother  country  and 
at  least  as  many  more  with  other  for- 
eign Powers  were  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. 

Justice  Brown  here  alluded  to  the 
request  from  Russia  in  1899  for  the 
Powers  generally  to  send  delegates 
to  The  Hague  to  consider  methods  of 
relieving  the  world  from  the  oppres- 
sive burden  of  armaments  and  devis- 
ing a  method  of  preserving  peace 
without  a  resort  to  force.  He  contin- 
ued: 

If  the  results  of  this  conference  be 
measured  by  the  anticipations  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  convoked  it, 
and  of  the  ardent  friends  who  sup- 
ported it,  it  must  be  considered  a 
failure.  The  Powers  could  not  agree 
upon  a  general  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. 

Tt  nitist  he  confc^-efl,  however,  that 
ilu'  conventions  of  the  Hague  con- 
ference had  hut  little  effect  up<ni  the 
politics  of  luirope.  Within  a  year 
after  the  conclusion  of  its  session  a 
war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal  Republic  in  South 
Africa,  which  was  waged  with  great 
bitterness  and  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete   subversion    of    the    republic    as 
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an  independent  Power.  Beginning 
in  1904  Japan  carried  on  for  a  year  a 
terrible  war  with  Russia  for  the  pos- 
session of  Manchuria  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, the  result  of  which  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  Japan  as  a  great  Pow- 
er to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  Eastern 
complications  and  as  unquestionably 
the  first  Power  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. 

So  little  influence  did  this  confer- 
ence have  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  general  peace  that  to  prevent  the 
whole  scheme  from  falling  into  desue- 
tude in  1904  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  acting  up- 
on the  suggestion  of  Congress  and 
various  peace  societies,  proposed  the 
calling  of  a  second  conference,  which 
met  at  The  Hague  in  June,  1907.  and 
remained  in  session  until  October  18. 
While  the  main  object  for  which 
this  conference  was  convoked  was  not 
attained,  the  conference  rendered 
most  valuable  service  in  recommend- 
ing the  creation  of  a  judicial  arbitral 
court  which  seems  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  permanent  arbitration 
court  created  by  the  first  conference 
and  a  sort  of  an  international  prize 
court  (with  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
the  highest  courts  of  the  several  Pow- 
ers), thus  establishing  the  principle 
of  compulsory  arbitration  in  a  limited 
class  of  cases. 

That  these  conferences,  though  not 
succeeding  in  the  main  objects  of  lim- 
iting armaments  and  securing  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  all  disputes, 
have  done  a  vast  deal  to  promote 
these  objects  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  since  the  first  conference  was 
held  more  than  fifty  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration have  been  signed  among  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  some  of 
them  limited  to  certain  disputes  of  a 
more  or  less  material  character,  others 
to  all  cases  suitable  for  such  submis- 
sion or  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomacy,  with  a  significant  excep- 
tion in  most  of  them  of  cases  affect- 
ing the  independence,  vital  interest 
or  the  honor  of  the  contracting; 
States  and  do  not  concern  the  inter- 
est of  third  parties.  In  some  cases 
the  Hague  tribunal  is  specificallv 
mentioned  as  the  arbiter  and  in  other* 
not. 

The  happy  result  achieved  by  these 
conferences  have  led  the  staunch 
friends  of  arbitration  to  foresee  an  ear- 
ly extension  of  the  system  to  differ- 
ences of  a  more  serious  character  and 
to  an  ultimate  submission  of  all  inter- 
national disputes  and  a  general  reduc- 
tion  f»f  armaments. 

In  this  general  chorus  of  prai>e  and 
enthusiasm  it  is  odious  to  utter  a  dis- 
cordant note,  hut  1  fear  that  tli..sr 
wln>  profess  to  see  the  coming  mil- 
lennium do  not  take  sufficient  account 
..f  the  underlying  causes  of  war. 
whicli  are  frequently  quite  different 
from  the  nominal  excuses  put  for- 
ward for  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 

There  arc  three  oLmucIcs  which 
si;in<l  in  tin-  way  of  the  solution  of  in- 
ternational   questions    by    the    Hairne 

tribunal 

I.  The  impossibility  of  compelhng 
an  arbitration  whenever  either  Power 

.lecliiu's  to  asvfnt  t..  it.  cxcciit  in  i»n/f 
ca<es.  where  an  appeal  i-  ui\rn  a- 
matter  of  right  from  the  courts  i>i 
the  particular  nation  to  the  interna- 
ti<tnal   prize   court. 

J.     The    failure   to  provide   a    ni.th 
,,(l    of    infitrcini?    the    executi'Hi    i»t    its 
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3.     In  nearly  all   the   treaties  made 
since    the    Hague    conference    with    a 
view   to  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
arbitration     between     the     particular 
Powers   an      exception      is      made    of 
cases  involving  the   independence,  vi- 
tal  interests  or  honor  of  the   parties 
to   the   treaty.     These   are    practically 
admitted  even  by  the  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  international  peace  to  be  be- 
yond the  scope  of  arbitral  settlement. 
Notwithstanding  its   horrors,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  the  means 
which   human    ingenuity   can    suggest, 
war  sometimes  becomes  a  deplorable 
necessity     that     every     nation     which 
desires  to  retain  the  respect  of  man- 
kind may  be  called  upon  to  face.     A 
sudden    and   unprovoked    attack   upon 
the  territory  of  a  neighboring  State, 
nnich    more    common    formerly    than 
now,  is  something  which  must  be  re- 
sisted  at   the    risk   of    being   charged 
with    national    poltroonry,   even   more 
opprobrius  than  in  individual  coward- 
ice.    While    the    general    rule    is    that 
any   material   advantage   gained   by   a 
victorious  nation  in  a  great  war  is  off- 
set by  the  injury  done  to  the  defeat- 
ed party,  so  that  the  cause  of  human- 
ity gains  nothing  in  the  end,  there  are 
undoubtedly  certain  wars  which  con- 
tribute to   the   advancement   of  civili- 
zation and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race — such,   for   instance,   as   the   con- 
quest of  savages  by  civilized  nations. 
It    ill    becomes   us   to   denounce    such 
wars,   since   practically   by   the   use   of 
superior  force  it  was  that  we  obtain- 
ed  possession   of   this   continent,  that 
Spain   and    Portugal    overran    Central 
and  South  -\merica  and  that  .Vfrica  is 
at   this  moment  being  redeemed  from 
the  rule  of  savages  by  the  Powers  of 
Europe.     Such    conquests    contribute 
vastly  to  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

In  this  new  field  of  international  lit- 
igation which  is  now  opening  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  grad- 
uates of  this  school  will  be  called  up- 
on to  take  part.  Many  of  my  person- 
al friends  have  already  done  so. 
Schools  of  international  law  and  di- 
plomacy are  being  founded  for  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence. It  is  a  field  which  commands 
the  finest  legal  talent  in  the  world. 

THE   SENATE   INSURGENTS. 


Impressions  of  a  Business  Man  Who 
Spent  a  Winter  in  Washington. 

1  am  just  a  plain  business  man  and 
have  ha<l  my  nose  to  the  grindstone 
for  thirty  years.  This  last  winter  I 
ttiok  a  vacation,  spending  it  in  Wash- 
ington. The  methods  of  lawmaking 
recei\(  <!  ni>  attention,  and  my  impres- 
sions, good,  bad  or  indifferent,  ari 
given  for  what  they  are  worth 

Ilu-  Senate  impressed  nu  most  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  confusion 
thai  is  so  apparent  in  the  House. 
Calm,  deliberate  action  can  be  expect- 
ed in  tlie  Senate,  but  the  H<nise  ^i 
Representatives  is  more  like  a  town 
meeting  in  New  England,  and  to  be 
heard  v<iu  must  have  a  voice  <it  thtni- 
.ler. 

.\t  first  my  sympathy  was  with  the 
-M  c;i1Ied    Progressive-  It       was      ..f 

-hurt  duration.  \t'tir  .1  iw<>  week-' 
attendance  I  fouixl  myself  going  o\<  i 
lo  ilie  .siaiidpatiers.  When  Seiial'T 
("uniniins  potired  forth  four  days  ot 
il.  .|MciiiT  I  in  the  raiIro;id  l)ill  my 
sense  of  .business  economy  was 
-111  nixed  1)\    the   urisie  ni   tnne  and  en- 
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ergy.  Then  insurgent  after  insur- 
gent wanted  to  talk  ,and  did  talk  at 
great  length,  Dolliver,  La  FoUette, 
Beveridge,  Clapp  and  Bristow.  In  my 
judgment  these  men  could  have  done 
more  good  to  the  country  by  studying 
business  conditions  and  governing 
themselves  accordingly  than  by  rant- 
ing about  the  oppression  of  shippers 
and  .the  crime  of  running  a  railroad. 

— Citizen. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


.Xt  the  Yale  Medical  School  gradua- 
tion exercises  the  address  in  medi- 
cine was  delivered  by  Prof.  William 
T.  Councilman,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy at  Harvard  Medical  School.  His 
concluding   words    were: 

You  will  find  that  the  decoy  of 
dress,  deportment  and  words  will  in 
the  long  run  avail  you  but  little.  Your 
profession  will  demand  of  you  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  tactfulness  which 
comes  only  from  the  sympathetic 
heart.  You  must  make  up  your  minds 
in  the  beginning  that  your  life  is  go- 
ing to  be  arduous,  that  there  are  few 
prizes;  that  even  that  degree  of  finan- 
cial success  which  will  enable  you  to 
marry  and  establish  a  home  and  family 
in  simple  comfort  is  now,  and  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult.  but 
there  is  no  life  which  holds  such  pos- 
siDinties  for  good  and  for  happiness 
as  does  the  life  of  the  physician. 

SHIP    SUBSIDY    NOT    DEAD. 


Effort  to  Be  Made  to  Bring  Up  the 
Bill  at  Next  Session  of  Congress. 

Evidence  that  a  determined  effort 
w_ill  be  made  to  pass  the  ship  subsidy 
bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
\vas  given  when  Senator  Gallinger,  of 
New  Hampshire,  offered  a  motion  to 
make  the  merchant  marine  measure 
the  special  order  of  business  in  the 
Senate  on  December  9  next.  There 
was  objection  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  and  Senator  Cial- 
linger  announced  that  he  would  re- 
new the  motion. 

The  New  Hampshire  Senator  said 
that  he  had  been  urged  by  many  Sen- 
ators to  bring  up  the  subsidy  measure 
at  this  session,  but  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  other  important  business 
he  had  consented  to  defer  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  until  next   session. 


THE  FARMER  AT  THE  FRONT. 


Now  that  Congress  is  out  of  the 
way.  President  Taft  intent  on  his 
well-earned  vacation.  and  the  dull 
season  imminent  in  politics  and  busi- 
ness, the  most  serious  matter  of  spec- 
ulative consideration  is  the  possible 
outturn  of  the  crops  How  much  cot- 
ton, grain  and  other  farm  staples  shall 
we  have  to  export  with  which  to  pay 
-'ur  heavy  foreign  liabilities  and  our 
Nearly  outing  expenses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean!*  This  is  the  mat- 
ter that  will  chiefly  occupy  the  minds 
<'f  railway  oflricials.  financiers  and 
speculative  bulls  and  bears  for  the 
next  ninety  days. 

The  plodding  farmer  i-  the  .\tla- 
that  tipbears  nu  his  broad  shoulders 
the  wlmle  fabric  of  industry.  Men 
nnist  go  fed  and  clothed  the  world 
>\er  In  consequence  every  branch 
t.t  (hmiestic  enterprise  and  the  whole 
ino\ement  of  international  credits 
<lraii  aloni;,  awaiting  the  upturti  of  the 
f'rnier-  plow  .md  tlie  liar\  e-i  intr  <<{ 
the    crops 
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BIG  JERSEY  RECORDS  OF  RE- 
CENT DATE. 

Five  Jersey  cows  have  recently  com- 
pleted authenticated  year's  tesfs  in 
which  the  yields  amount  to  over  700 
lbs.  of  butter.  It  would  seem  that 
cows  capable  of  doing  this  are  to  be 
no  rarity  in  the  Jersey  breed.  The 
five  now  under  consideration  were 
bred  and  tested  in  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country:  namely,  Or- 
egon, Pennsylvania,  Nebraska  and 
New  York.  The  29  cows  already  in 
this  700  lb.  list,  whose  records  run 
from  700  lbs.  11  oz  to  1126  lbs.  6  oz. 
butter  in  the  year,  have  been  bred  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  be- 
long to  different  families  of  Jerseys. 

The  highest  record  amongst  the 
particular  five  in  question  is  that  of 
Pearly  Exile  St.  Lambert  205101.  This 
cow  was  started  on  a  year's  test  on 
January  5,  1909,  and  finished  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1910,  milking  every  day  during 
this  period.  At  the  beginning  of  tlie 
test  she  was  two  years  and  five 
months  old,  and  had  dropped  her  calf 
on  the  2nd  of  January.  The  test  was 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station,  four  dif- 
ferent testers  acting  during  the  year, 
one  of  them  being  Prof.  F.  L.  Kent. 
The  year's  yield  was  12345  lbs.  8  oz, 
milk,  816  lbs.  1.27  oz  fat,  equivalent  to 
960  lbs.  I  oz.  butter  85  per  cent  fat, 
or  to  967  lbs.  butter  83  per  cent  fat, 
computed  by  overrun,  allowing  ff)r 
losses  in  creaming  and  churning. 

This  record  places  Pearly  Exile  St. 
Lambert  fifth  in  order  of  merit  in  tlie 
list  of  cows  making  700  lbs  or  over  of 
butter  in  the  year,  and  is  the  highest 
record  to  date  amongst  cows  be- 
tween two  and  one-half  years  of  age. 
Her  largest  month's  milk  record  was 
made  during  the  fourth  month  of  her 
test,  1246.2  lbs.  Her  best  fat  record 
was  made  during  the  fifth  month  of 
the  test,  and  was  just  over  90  lbs.  Her 
first  month's  milk  amounted  to  1243.4 
lbs.;  the  last  month's  milk  during  the 
test  to  890  lbs.  The  average  percent- 
age of  fat  for  the  year  was  6.61.  The 
milk  averages  1028.8  lbs.,  and  the  fat 
averages  68  lbs.   per  month. 

The  cow  was  bred  by  D.  L.  Keyt, 
Perrydale,  Ore.,  and  is  owned  by  Wal- 
ter J.  Domes,  McCoy,  Ore. 

The  cow  rating  second  amongst  the 
five  is  Eva  of  Engleside  215398.  This 
cow  was  tested  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  four  different  test- 
ers being  sent  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  Her  test  was  started  May 
1st,  1909,  when  she  was  nine  years  and 
eleven  months  old,  her  last  calf  being 
dropped  on  the  26th  of  April.  During 
the  365  days  of  the  test  she  produced 
14832  lbs.,  5  oz.  milk,  containing  73^^ 
lbs.,  9.1  oz.  fat,  equivalent  to  863  lb- 
butter  85  per  cent,  fat,  or  to  864  lb> 
14  oz.  butter  83  per  cent,  fat,  comput- 
ed by  overrun. 

In  the  list  of  cows  making  over  700 
lbs.  butter  she  ranks  seventh.  TI«  r 
first  month's  milk  amountcrl  to  17S5 
lbs.,  and  her  last  month's  to  816.5  Ib^  . 
the  first  month's  fat  yield  being  70  ; 
pounds  and  the  last  month's  .47 
pounds.  The  average  j»erct  iitago  of 
fat  in  her  milk  for  the  year  was  4.945: 
average  milk  per  month.  1236  pounds: 
average  fat  per  month,  61.13  poiiiul- 


Her  owner  reported,  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  completion  of  her  test,  that 
she  was  still  milking  twelve  quarts  or 
over  a  day,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
day  during  the  year  that  she  did  not 
take  her  feed,  and  at  no  time  did  she 
require  the  attention  of  a  veterinarian. 

She  was  bred  by  B.  C.  Kauffman, 
W'indom,  Pa.,  and  is  owned  by  Sam- 
uel G.  Engle,   Marietta,  Pa. 

The  third  cow  on  the  list  is  Glen- 
ida's  Baby  204770,  tested  by  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, two  different  testers  visiting  the 
farm  in  different  months  during  the 
year.  Her  test  was  begun  March  12, 
1909,  when  she  was  six  years  and  one 
month  old.  She  had  calved  March 
8th.  Her  yield  for  the  365  days  is 
12889  lbs.  12.8  oz  milk,  711  lbs.  15  oz. 
fat,  equivalent  to  ii;^^  pounds  9  oz.  but- 
ter 85  per  cent  fat,  or  to  841  pounds  8 
oz.  butter  83  per  cent,  fat,  by  overrun. 
The  milk  averaged  during  the  year 
5523  per  cent.  fat.  Pier  first  month's 
milk  amounted  to  1398.4  pounds;  her 
last  month's  milk  to  719.7  lbs.;  first 
month's  fat,  74.11  pounds:  last  month's 
fat,  43.18  lbs.  Her  milk  yield  aver- 
ages 1074  lbs.,  her  fat  yield  59.33  lbs. 
per  month. 

In  the  list  of  cows  making  over  70G 
lbs.  of  butter  she  ranks  eighth. 

She  was  bred  by  Ella  A.  Hoj,ford, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  is  owned  by  W.  L. 
flunter,  of  the  same  place. 

The  next  cow  in  order  is  Anna  Ro- 
saire  194379,  tested  under  the  super- 
vision of  Cornell  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Seven  different  testers 
tested  the  milk  of  this  cow  during  the 
year.  Her  test  started  March  20, 
1909,  when  she  was  at  the  age  of  Wve 
years  and  two  months,  her  last  calf 
having  been  dropped  on  the  i6th  of 
March.  She  milked  for  365  days,  her 
record  being  12485  pounds  9.6  oz  milk, 
675  pounds  II  oz.  fat,  equivalent  to 
794  pounds  15  oz.  butter  85  per  cent, 
lat,  or  to  797  pounds  15  oz.  butter  83 
per  cent,  fat,  computed  by  overrun. 
The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  her 
rnilk  for  the  year  was  5.41 1;  average 
yield  per  month,  1040.5  pounds  milk, 
56.3  pounds  fat.  The  lirst  month  of 
the  test  shows  the  heaviest  milk  yield, 
1528.8  pounds.  The  last  month  of  the 
year  she  produced  575.7  pounds  milk. 
Her  best  month's  fat  vicld  was  during 
the  second  month  of  the  test,  84.83 
pounds,  and  during  the  last  month  her 
lat  yield  was  37.57  pounds. 

In  the  list  of  700  pound-or-over 
cows   -he   ranks  eleventh. 

The  fifth  mentioned  cow  is  Gertie 
of  Glynllyn  2d  206903.  her  test  also 
1m  nig  supervised  by  Cornell  Universi- 
ty -Xgricultural  i.xjieriment  Station, 
eight  different  representatives  of  the 
elation  testing  her  milk  at  different 
lime-  (luring  the  year.  Her  test  was 
begun  ;\i)ril  2;^,  190^^.  when  she  was 
three  years  two  months  old.  She  had 
calved  April  i8tli.  Her  record  for 
365  days  is  13198  !bs.  1.6  oz.  milk,  632 
lbs.  0.7  oz.  fat.  equivalent  to  744  Ih*; 
4  <•/.  butt(  r  i.it.  ..r  745  lb-,  ^i  ,,/.  Innier 
•"^3  1>(  I"  fill  lat.  I.\  .>\,rrun.  In  the 
list  oi  7(Hi  II).  eow-  -lie  ranks  twenty- 
lirst.  Her  milk  averaged  for  th<-  year 
4793  I'n-  cent.  fat.  Her  1h  .t  milk 
yield  wa-  (luring  the  -ccond  month. 
15.^8  Ills  During  the  last*  month  of 
i!h     !-    1    -he   prodneed  .S.S1.3  lbs.   milk. 


The  second  month  of  the  test  shows 
her  best  fat  record  also,  70.93  lbs. 
During  the  last  month  of  the  test  year 
the  fat  amounted  to  43  lbs.  Average 
yield  per  month,  1016.5  lbs.  milk,  52.7 
lbs.  fat. 

Both  the  last  mentioned  cows,  Anna 
Rosaire  and  Gertie  of  Glynllyn  2d, 
were  bred  and  owned  by  George  H. 
Sweet,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Both  are  by 
the  same  sire,  Rosaire's  Golden  Lad 
64554,  bred  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

This  bull  has  three  daughters  that 
have  tested  respectively  745  lbs.,  797 
lbs.,  and  990  lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 

— R.  M.  Gow. 


THE     NEW    WORLD'S     BUTTER 
RECORD   FOR  THIRTY   DAYS. 


Chenango  county,  New  York,  now 
has  the  distinguished  honor  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  cow  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  comparatively  few 
realize  what  that  really  means,  says 
the  Chenango  Telegram.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  great  rivalry 
among  farmqrs  and  dairymen  as  to 
who  could  or  would  at  some  future 
date  have  the  proud  distinction  of 
owning  a   world's   record   animal. 

The  real  name  of  this  queen  of  all 
cows  is  DeKol  Queen  La  Polka  2d, 
and  her  fortunate  owner  is  Clayton 
Sisson,  of  Sherburne,  New  York,  a 
village  just  twelve  miles  north  of 
Norwich.  Mr.  Sisson  lives  just  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  viljage  so  that  if 
one  cared  to  drive  to  his  farm  it 
would  mean  about  11  miles  from  the 
county  seat. 

All  of  Mr.  Sisson's  herd  are  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed  and  all  his 
stock  is  registered.  He  has  been 
breeding  Holsteins  for  about  five 
years  and  this  animal  he  purchased 
from  a  neighbor  some  time  ago,  pay- 
ing the  sum  of  $175  for  her. 

The  record  made  by  this  marvelous 
cow  is  as  follows: 

Butter  record,  seven  days,  35.34  lbs. 

Butter  record,  30  days,   145.10  lbs. 

Milk  record,  one  day,   124.00  lbs. 

Milk  record,  eight  days,  841.8  lbs. 

Milk  record,  30  days,  3376.9  lbs. 

Just  reflect  for  a  moment  what  this 
means — more  than  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  milk  from  one  cow  in  30  days. 
There  is  only  one  cow  in  the  wide 
world  that  has  ever  beaten  any  of 
the  above  records,  and  that  animal 
was  Grace  Fayne  2d's  Homestead, 
owned  by  H.  A.  Moyer,  of  Syracuse. 
She  made  35.55  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven 
days.  Mr.  Moyer  was  offered  just 
$8.000    for    this    cow    right    after    the 
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test  was  made  and  in  two  weeks  from 
that  day  the  animal  was  dead,  having 
contracted   pneumonia. 

The  cow  that  has  tested  nearest 
the  Sherburne  animal  is  Colantha 
4th's  jfohanna,  owned  by  Mr.  Gillett, 
of  Wisconsin.  Her  record  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Butter  record,  seven  days,  35.22  lbs. 
Butter  record,  30  days,  138.54  lbs. 
Butter  record,  one  year,   1248  lbs. 
Milk  record,  30  days,  2,677.5  lbs. 

Mr.  Gillett  was  offered  for  this  cow 
and  her  male  calf  the  sUm  of  $15,000, 
by  D.  W.  Field,  of  Montello,  Mass., 
but  the  offer  was  refused. 

The  cow  that  previously  held  the 
highest  one  day*s  milk  record  was 
peKol  Creamelle,  and  she  produced 
in  one  day  just  119  lbs.  of  milk,  but 
her  butter  record  for  seven  days  was 
only  28  lbs.  She  was  owned  by  D. 
\V.  Field,  of  Montello,  Mass. 

VVhen  one  stops  to  reHect  that  the 
average  dairy  cow  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  according  to  statistics 
^ives  only  3,000  lbs.  of  milk  annually, 
it  seetns  almost  impossible  to  coti- 
Ceive  that  his  Chenango  county  cow 
has  produced  more  than  that  quantity 
in  30  days.  Stating  it  in  another 
way,  this  Sherburne  cow  has  given 
124  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  or  62 
quarts.  She  gave  3,300  lbs.  in  30  days, 
or  1,650  quarts. 

Mr.  Sisson  invites  those  interested 
to  call  and  see  the  animal,  but  she 
can  only  be  seen  at  the  milking  or 
feeding  hours,  as  at  all  other  times 
she  must   have  her  rest  undisturbed. 

DeKol  Queen  l.a  Polka  2d  is  the 
proud  dam  of  a  male  calf  that  is  prac- 
tically worth  its  weight  in  gold.  This 
handsome  fellow  is  four  weeks  old 
and  a  reporter  heard  Mr.  Sisson  of- 
fered $2,500  for  the  youngster,  but 
the  offer  was  courteously  declined. 
.\lthough  he  did  not  so  state  at  the 
time,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  sum  under 
$5,000  would  tempt  him  to  part  with 
this  prcmiisiiig  youngster.  He  asks 
$io.oofj  for  the  cow  and  will  prribably 
get  his  price  before  many  days  have 
rolled  away.  She  is  six  years  old 
and  for  a  part  of  the  time  while  un- 
dergoing the  tests  was  not  in  the 
best  physical  condition. 

During  the  test  the  animal  was  in 
what  is  known  as  an  old-fashioned 
rigid  stanchion  and  not  in  any  one 
day  did  she  consume  more  than  jn 
t>otmds   fjf  grain. 

,\11  dairymen,  and  in  fact,  all  citi- 
zens of  Chenango  county,  should  feel 
proud  of  the  fact  that  a  world  record 
vow  has  been  produced  right  here, 
and  Mr.  Sisson.  who  is  an  intelligent, 
struggling  young  farmer  and  dairy- 
mnn,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
Kood  fortune  that  has  come  to  him. 


GREAT  CLAIMS  FOR  RED 
POLLS. 


"It  seems  strange  that  dairymen 
can  not  outgrow  their  tendency  to 
(|uibble  over  breed  type,  special  type 
and  fancy  points,  and  get  down  to 
.tclual  performance.  They  make  it 
harder  for  themselves  by  trying  to 
obstruct  the  path  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  if  a  cow  is  bred  right,  she 
may  be  of  a  smooth  conformation  and 
still  prove  her  value  in  dairy  perform- 
ance.    I    have    read    much    that    has 


been  advanced  by  these  special-type 
theorists,  but  have  never  heard  of  or 
seen  written  a  theory,  or  seen  facts 
presented,  showing  why  a  cow  of 
angular  build  should  be  more  profit- 
able in  the  dairy  than  one  of  smooth 
conformation.  Yet  it  is  always  the 
same;  the  breeder  of  dual-purpose 
cattle  is  held  up  to  ridicule  for  daring 
to  suppose  that  his  dual-purpose  ani- 
mal has  a  place  in  the  farm  dairy. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  there  was  a 
change?  Some  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  can  remember  when  the 
breeders  of  the  different  breeds  of 
sheep,  hogs  and  horses  used  to  play 
at  the  same  game.  But  we  see  noth- 
ing of  this  now.  The  breeders  of  an- 
gular-built dairy  cows  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  still  training  in  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  class;  and  they  are  either 
twenty  years  behind  the  times,  or  else 
they  have  an  axe  to  grind. 

Being  a  breeder  of  Red  Polled 
cattle,  of  course  I  am  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  for  the  benefit  of  at 
least  the  reader  who  scorns  the  dual- 
purpose  dairy  cow,  I  would  like  to 
present  a  few  facts.  This  breed  is 
always  red  and  never  has  horns.  The 
breed  is  very  prepotent,  and  is  strong 
in  transmitting  its  qualities  to  its  off- 
spring. We  arc  willing  to  guaran- 
tee that  with  Red  Polls  crossed  on 
cattle  of  any  color  or  breed.  90  per- 
cent of  the  calves  will  be  of  a  solid 
red  color  and  never  have  horns.  They 
also  impress  their  dairy  qualities  just 
as  strongly  upon  their  young. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  made 
a  test  of  silage  as  compared  with  dry 
feed  for  dairy  cows  a  few  years  ago, 
and  reported  the  test  in  Bulletin  No. 
155.  The  cows  were  selected  from 
different  breeds,  and  they  were  care- 
fully fed  through  a  four-months*  test. 
In  each  lot  a  Red  Polled  cow  stood 
first  in  production.  At  the  Wi-'con-iin 
University  a  Red  Polled  cow  headed 
the  herd  for  production  for  n  period 
of  five  years.  The  breed  herd  book 
contains  numberless  records  which 
prove  conclusively  the  ^ry  high 
dairy   standing  of  this   breed. 

I  began  breeding  Red  Polls  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  bull  f»f  any 
other  bree<Iing  kept  for  service  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles  of  mc.  T  live  in 
one  of  the  very  best  dairy  counties  in 
the  state,  and  have  been  sending  the 
milk  from  my  Red  Polled  herd  to  the 
same  creamery  cnfnpany  for  the  {in-t 
eight  years.  This  company  run-  1  f 
tail  milk  route  in  connection,  and  re- 
tails about  450  bottled  quarts  a  day. 
The  milk  from  our  cows  is  sold  in 
this  way.  and  we  ha\e  never  Iicard  a 
complaint  nf  sour,  jjrargety  or  bloody 
milk,  and  we  have  not  a  threc-tcated 
c(i\v  on  the  farm.  We  have  sent 
nu»re  milk  than  any  other  patron  on 
the  line  for  the  entire  time  When 
half  our  cows  were  two  and  three- 
year-old  heifer-,  they  pai<l  n-  $QO  a 
year  each.  The  milk  tests  from  4  to 
4.6  per  cent,  and  suits  the  trade. 

When  T  hepan  breeding  the<e  cattle. 
I  selected  them  for  their  beauty  and 
usefulness,  aiifl  upon  the  advice  of 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Ohio 
j»n  live  stock  subjects  1  -.iw  the 
cows  in  the  Model  Dairy  te-t  at  the 
Pan  .American  exposition.  At  the 
close  of  that  test  the  Red  Polled  cow. 
Mayflnwer,  ^d.  was  second  in  net 
profit  for  the  six  months'  test,  proving 
superior     to     all     Jerseys,     Holsteins, 
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Holds   World's   Record 


The  New  I9IO  Model 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Is  •mphatically  th«  BEST 
and  tha  only  ono  for  VOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  Rkims  the  clean«iit. 

2.  It's  built  the  Btronsest. 

3.  It'Htlie  eaiiiest  cleaned. 
1 4.  It'H  the  most  eonvcntent. 
1 6.  It  requires  least  power. 

The   r.  8.   defeated  all 
I  other  Separators  at  Heat- 
tic    on  these  five  essential 
points  and 


Wo  n  G  r<3  n  d  Pf  i  z  e 


I  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
■■Iltws  Falls.  Vt..  U.  t.  A. 


.\yrshires,  and  to  all  but  one  of  the 
five  Guernseys.  I  bought  the  bull 
that  was  sent  to  Buffalo  to  breed  the 
Red  Polled  cows  in  the  test.  He  was 
thought  to  be  the  best  Red  Polled 
bull  in  the  country  bred  in  dairy  lines. 
The  bull  now  in  service  traces  to 
records  of  9,202  pounds  of  milk  and 
403  pounds  of  butter  to  11.002  pounds 
of  milk  and  577  pounds  of  butter.  We 
like  these  cows  in  the  dairy  as  well 
as  any  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  have 
lived  in  a  dairy  section  all  my  life. 
When  all  milk  companies  begin  to 
buy  on  test  alone,  as  some  of  the  best 
ones  are  now  doing,  there  will  be 
better  times  in  dairying,  and  the  dual- 
purpose  cow  will  be  found  holding 
her  own  with  her  angular  cousin. — 
Henry  S.  Kelley,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 

This  was  clipped  from  a  friendly 
paper  and  is  published  in  full  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  We  wish 
some  of  you  would  write  us  stuff  like 
this.  You  could  if  you  would,  be- 
cause you  are  having  similar  experi- 
ences, and  to  let  your  views  and  re- 
sults be  known  might  save  many  a 
brother  farmer  the  sacrifice  of  a  herd 
with    excellent   possibilities. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  th« 

Holstein-Friesian    Association   of 

America 

Will  be  hehl  in  .Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  «l 
Wednesday.  June  ist.  at  10  o'clock, 
for  election  of  officers  and  transaction 
<'f  any  other  business  that  may  come 
before   it. 

All  persons  interested  in  Holstein- 
I'riesian  cattle,  whether  members  of 
the  .Association  or  not.  are  most  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend,  and 

Special  Rates  on  Railroads 

have  been  secured  on  the  certificate 
plan,  of  a  fare  and  three-fifths  from 
the  New  England  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, the  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion and  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion, covering  the  principal  territory 
frf»m    which   attendance    comes. 

This  arrangement  can  be  effective 
in  securing  the  low  rate  only  when 
100  persons  secure  and  present  to  the 
Secretary  at  Syracuse,  100  certificates 
obtained  at  the  starting  point  of  the 
journey.  If  the  fare  is  75  cents  or 
more,  each  person  attending  should 
secure  a  certificate  from  the  railroad 
ticket  agent  at  the  starting  point.  Un- 
less this  is  done  thd  scheme  will  fall 
through,  to  the  loss  and  discourage- 
ment of  members  attending  from  a 
di'^tance. 
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PASTURING  AND  SOILING. 


Wheresoever  situated,  no  farmer  is 
rightly  prepared  to  raise  hogs  profit- 
ably and  in  any  considerable  numbers 
unless  well  supplied  with  pasture  and 
grass  or  facilities  for  providing  ac- 
ceptable substitutes.  In  the  econom- 
ical growing  of  pork  there  is  no  more 
important  factor  to  be  considered 
than  that  of  pasture.  Range  in  pas- 
ture affords  growing  animals  the  ex- 
ercise so  necessary  to  health  and 
proper  development;  and  the  succu- 
lent grasses,  while  rich  in  muscle  and 
bone  forming  materials,  tend  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  to  counteract  the 
heating  and  fever  imparting  proper- 
ties of  corn.  This  latter  quality,  and 
exercise,  annually  save  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  hog  raisers  of  the 
United  States,  yet  the  losses  that  re- 
sult every  day  to  farmers  that  do  not 
act  upon  the  fact  that  the  hog  is,  in 
his  normal  condition,  a  ranging  and 
grass  eating  animal,  is  still  enormous. 
Because  the  hog  is  tractable  and  un- 
complaining, his  keeper  often  does 
not  realize  that  an  effort  to  maintain 
him  wholly  upon  the  more  concen- 
trated and  healing  feeds  is  as  unnat- 
ural and  unprolilablc  as  it  would  be 
to  keep  horses  and  cows  in  the 
same  manner.  A  further  and  very 
important  consideration  in  favor  of 
grass  iand  forage  for  swine  in  summer 
is  its  small  cost,  which,  as  compared 
with  grain  feeding,  is  merely  nomi- 
nal. 

It  is  well  put  by  Director  H.  J.  Wat- 
ers, of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  Bulletin  No.  79.  and  with  a 
wide  application  elsewhere,  outside  of 
his  state,  in  his  averment  that  "per- 
haps the  largest  single  waste  occur- 
ring on  the  Missouri  farm  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  too  exclusive 
Use  of  corn  in  growing  and  fatten- 
ing hogs.  The  cheapest  and  most 
easily  applied  remedy  is  a  more  gen- 
eral use  of  the  proper  forage  plants 
in  summer  and  the  use  of  some  home 
grown  protein  in  winter.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  to  be  denied  that  the  hog 
is  primarily  a  grain  consuming  ani- 
mal, but  forage  plays  an  important 
role  in  economical  hog  production, 
and  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received." 

A  comparison  merely  of  the  nutri- 
tive values  in  the  product  of  an  acre 
of  land  in  grain  or  in  grass,  including 
the  legumes,  such  as  clover,  particu- 
larly red  clover,  and  alfalfa,  --erve- 
fo  vhow  the  importance  of  the  grass. 
If  a  comparative  basis  be  taken  of 
four  pounds  of  grain  or  fifteen  pounds 
of  green  clover  or  alfalfa  to  make 
one  pound  of  pork,  and  the  i)ork  is 
valued  at  four  cents  a  pound,  the  fol- 
lowing will    show  a  fair  average. 

Pork        At  4  els. 
Per   acre  Produced      per    lb. 

Wheal ...    15    bushel-     jj5  lbs.     $  9.00 
Barley.     .^5    bushels     4J0  lbs        16.80 

Oats 40   bushels     330  lbs        \^.20 

Corn    40  bushels     560  lbs.       jj  40 

Peas    25  bushels     375  lbs.        i5.(X> 

Green    Clover   6  tons      800  lb*;.       32.00 
( ircen  .Alfalfa   10  tons   1333  lbs       53.32 

This  estimate  gf  the  product  of  an 
acre    of   clover   or   of   alfalfa    may    be 
considered   rather   low    (especially  for 
alfalfa),  as  often  a  larger  yield  is  ob- 


tained in  a  favorable  season,  in  fact, 
in  an  experiment  at  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station,  Bulletin  No.  80,  in 
which  12  pigs  about  three  months  old 
were  hurdled  on  good  clover  from 
May  2  to  August  2,  results  nearly  one 
third  better  were  secured.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  clover  the  pies  were  given 
317  pounds  of  shorts  worth  $11.00 
per  ton,  (^<)  pounds  ut  whole  milk 
worth  go  cents  a  hundreclweiglu. 
and  1207  pounds  of  skim  milk  worth 
15  cents  a  hundredweight.  A  gain  of 
253  pounds  was  reported,  valued  at 
4'.  J  cents  a  pound.  The  pigs  utilized 
26  square  rods  of  clover.  As  the  gain 
was  worth  Sm.3iS  and  the  shorts  and 
inilk  cost  only*  $417.  t'l^.-  profit  by 
means  of  clover  pa>tuix  was  $7.21, 
from  which  the  deduction  was  made 
in  the  report  of  the  experiment  that 
it  seems  that  one  acre  oi  good  clover 
for  growing  hogs  represents  a  value 
of   $44.36." 

If  the  foregoing  table,  compiled  by 
the  author  from  the  figures  of  scien- 
tific observers,  may  be  accepted  as  re- 
liable in  practice,  it  is  evident  that  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  is  worth  for  growing 
swine  as  much  as  six  acres  of  aver- 
age wheat,  more  than  four  acres  of 
good  oats,  almost  as  much  as  2  2-5 
acres  of  good  corn,  and  equai  to  i  2-3 
acres  ol  clover. 

Soiling. 

Soiling  may  be  defined  as  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  confined  live  stock 
with  freshly  cut  forage.  Its  advan- 
tages have  long  been  recognized,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  recorded  American 
experiments  was  that  of  Josiah 
Quincy,  by  which  he  found  that  20 
cows  could  be  supplied  by  soiling 
from  T7  acres  of  land,  while  30  acres 
were  necessary  to  pasture  a  like  num- 
ber. 

Soiling  crops  are  more  frequently 
used  for  the  larger  animals  than 
for  swine,  and  the  greater  number  of 
experiments  with  green  food  for 
swine  have  been  with  pasturage.  A 
<lairy  cow  may  be  more  ^ucce^>fnlly 
maintained  by  soiling  than  on  pasture, 
but  a  hog  kept  in  a  pen  and  furnished 
grass  only,  would  prove  unprofitable. 
This  was  tested  at  the  Utah  Station 
'Bulletin  No.  40"),  where  shoats  con- 
fined and  fed  on  green  forage  cxclu^ive- 
ly.mainly  alfalfa,  lost  more  than  a  fjuar 
ter  pound  a  day  during  a  period  of 
three  months. 

This  does  not  at  all  signify  that 
soiling  may  not  be  valuable  in  -wiiu 
rearing,  but  it  emphasizes  the  iin- 
l)ortance  of  supplemental  feeding  If 
grain  is  the  main  feed,  pasturage  or 
soiling  may  supplement  it,  while  to 
hogs  on  even  the  best  of  alfalfa  pas- 
turage the  ear  or  more  of  corn  that 
may  be  given  daily  will  he  the  sup- 
plementary part  f>f  the  ration.  In  an- 
case  the  ration  of  feeds  should  be  >^o 
adjusted  that  the  hogs  will  not  lose 
weight  or  remain  at  a  standstill.  The 
feeder  should  consider  always  that  any 
day  between  weaning  and  starting  to 
market  in  which  hogs  do  not  make 
some  gain   is  a  day  lost,  if  not  wor-r 

Value  of  Pasturage  and  Soiling. 

Results  at  the  experiment  stations, 
so  far  as  reported,  show  that  -oiling 
swine  may  be  entirely  profitable.  In 
Utah,  where  the  problem  "resolves  it- 
self  into    growing   pigs    with    a    mini- 


mum quantity  of  grain  and  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  alfalfa,  milk  and 
whey,  or  other  cheap  foods,"  numer- 
ous experiments  have  been  conducted 
to  demonstrate  the  status  of  pasttire 
and  soiling.  Various  tests  with  pigs 
ted  on  soiling  as  compared  with  others 
led  on  grain  ration  gave  from  the 
soiling  a  saving  of  nearly  ten  per  cent. 
in  the  feed  required  to  make  one 
p(nui(l  of  gain,  besides  a  daily  gain 
nearly  one  fourth  of  a  pound  better. 

I'Vom  1890  to  1902  more  than  100 
tests  were  made  at  the  Utah  Station, 
which  were  of  direct  or  comparative 
value  regarding  pasturage  and  soiling 
for  swine.  (Jut)ting  from  i^)nlletin  No. 
<M.  "\\  hen  fed  a  limited  grain  ration 
<ni  pasture,  the  hogs  ate  les>  grain  tor 
eacli  pound  of  gain  than  when  led 
the  full  grain  ration.  Using  roiind 
numbers,  a  three-fourths  grain  ration 
saved  one-third  pound  of  grain;  a  one- 
half  grain  ration  saved  one  pound  of 
grain;  a  one-fourth  grain  ration  saved 
I ' ..  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound 
of  increase  in  live  weight.  Or,  at  75 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  grain, 
this  would  be  a  saving  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  !'4,  -^4  and  iH  cents  for 
each  pound  of  gain  respectively,  if 
nothing  is  charged  for  pasture.  Our 
experience  shows  that  the  hogs  fed 
on  a  limited  grain  ration  on  pasture 
gained  quite  rapidly  when  later  put  on 
a  full  grain  ration,  and  made  those 
gains  at  a  slightly  less  cost  for  fo<»d 
than   the  hogs  fed  a   full  grain   ration. 

Considering  the  financial  side,  with 
the  price  of  grain  as  stated,  the  lot 
fed  with  "grain  alone  on  pasture  re- 
(|uircd  $5.32  worth  of  grain,  while  the 
value  of  the  grain  was  $8.13,  showing 
a  pr«>fit  of  $2.71  t»n  the  ii^ed.  or  more 
than  50  per  cent  If  the  grain  was 
worth  4  cents  per  pound,  then  the 
■profit  on  the  grain  was  over  too  per 
cent.  With  a  half  grain  ration  on 
pasture, the  returns,  with  the  grain  val 
ucd  at  three  cents  per  pound,  are  over 
too  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  grain, 
and  at  four  cents  per  pound  for  the 
gain  nearly  xo  per  cent.  pn>fit.  ( )n 
this  point  again  a  limited  grain  ra- 
tion on  pasture  gives  the  largest  re- 
turn- for  the  grain  fed. 

Limitations  of  Pasturage. 

The      qu.iinit>      'it'      i' 1      retjuired 

nu  rel y  to  -Ustani  an  annual  i-  ni.i  ni 
eon-idcrahle.  and  ihi-  will  1><-  tnlhi 
eticed  somewhat  by  tlu-  i  tTort  neces- 
sary to  secure  it.  Too  wi«le  a  range 
ni  pa- lure  may  therefore  Ix-  <lisa«lvan  = 
tageoiis  in  encouraging  the  hog  to 
In  conic  too  null  h  •>{  a  "rustler."  (^11 
the  *»tlur  hand,  the  swine  raiser  who 
'jives  his  hogs  all  the  corn  they  will 
rat.  with  plenty  of  vsater  and  shade 
in  the  feed  lot.  may  woinler  why  his 
hogs  pnler  lying  chiwn  and  ristmg 
between  meaK  tn  roaming  in  available 
pastures.  Profitable  results  demand 
a  reason.ibli'  limitation  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  an  avoidance  .always  oi  c\- 
ces-  in  either. 

It  is  <lonbtftil  wluilur  unliiniie<l 
I>astnre  may  be  considered  ec(^n«)niieal 
t  \c<  pt  peril. ip-«  for  brood  sdws.  The 
Itropcr  amount  of  land  to  give  over 
to  pasture  iniist  necessarily  vary  ac 
cording  to  its  (|ua!ity  and  other  local 
considerations,  and  the  length  of  time 
pasture  will  sustain  hogs  likewise  i-^ 
dependent    upon    the    climate,    quality 
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of  the  crop,  age  and  number  of  ani- 
mals, and  other  varying  conditions. 
For  an  average  it  may  be  said  that 
an  acre  of  red  clover  should  support 
six  to  ten  hogs  for  from  three  to  four 
months.  Alfalfa,  the  leading  pasture 
plant  for  swine,  should  support,  if  of 
vigorous  growth,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-five  animals  per  acre,  but  an 
alfalfa  stand  should  not  be  grazed  by 
so  many  hogs  that  mowing  will  not 
be  necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  best 
condition.  The  practice  with  alfalfa 
should  be  to  pasture  fewer  hogs  than 
will  be  able  to  keep  back  a  rank  or 
woody  growth. 

If  only  such  number  of  hogs  is 
kept  on  the  alfalfa  as  will  permit  from 
one  to  three  cuttings  of  hay  being 
harvested  from  it  during  the  season 
the  pasturage  will,  on  account  of  its 
fresh  growth,  be  much  better  for  the 
hogs,  and  the  money  values  returned 
be  much  greater. 

Blue  grass  may  be  alloted  to  from 
eight  to  twelve  hogs  per  acre,  and 
more  if  the  grass  is  in  first  class  con- 
dition. A  good  sod  of  Bermuda 
grass  should  provide  for  about  the 
same  number.  Cowpeas  will  prob- 
ably support  six  to  eight  thrifty  shotes 
and  artichokes,  chufas  and  Spanish 
peanuts  will  supply  eight  to  ten  hogs, 
the  length  of  time  depending  upon  the 
proportion  of  grain  fed. 

These  estimates  may  be  entirely 
out  of  line  in  some  instances,  as  modi- 
fications are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
conditions  governing  any  situation. 
Taking  these  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, a  hog  raiser  may  use  the  fore- 
going as  suggestions  to  figure  from, 
and  by  the  observation  of  his  own  sit- 
uation for  a  season  or  two  he  will  be 
able  to  arrange  his  crop  areas  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  needs  and  facili- 
ties. 

As  indicated,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
pasture  be  not  too  large,  as  modifica- 
tions are  liable  to  occur  in  the  condi- 
tions governing  any  situation.  Tak- 
ing these  into  consideration,  however, 
a  hog  raiser  may  use  the  foregoing  as 
suggestions  to  figure  from,  and  by  the 
observation  of  his  own  situation  for 
a  season  or  two  he  will  be  able  to 
arrange  his  crop  areas  according  to 
his  individual  needs  and   facilities. 

As    indicated,    it    is    desirable    that 
the  pasture  be  not  too  large,  and  par- 
ticularlv    when    hogs    are    first    turned 
in,  as  their  natural  instinct  for  forag- 
ing will  otherwise  itiduee  tlieni  to  tra- 
verse too  much  territory,  thereby  in- 
juring   the    crop    and    failing    to    reap 
its  fidl    value.     This  may  be  avoided 
by   using   portable    fences    or   hurdles 
with   which    the    proper   area   may   be 
defined.     If  this  is  done  the  hogs  will 
clean  up  the  crop  to  the  best  advan- 
tage as  they  go.     If  it  is  tubers,  beans 
and  peas,  much  that  would  otherwise 
be  destroyed  will  be  utilized,  and  the 
fences   may   be   moved      as     required. 
Restriction  of  the  hog's  roving  is  not 
so  necessary  on   grass,  clover  or  al- 
falfa pasture.     Overstocking  any  pas- 
ture  is   to  be   avoided.     If   too   many 
hogs  are  turned  in,  or,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  the  area  is  too 
small,   it'^   vegetation   may  be   entirely 
killed  and   the  hogs  fail  to  thrive. 
Early  Pasturage. 
A  bite  of  something  green  early  in 
the  spring  is  relished  by  swine  of  any 
age,  and   :t  offers  qualities  highly  val- 
ued  by   the   farmer  who   understands 
the  economy  of  feeding.     Some  high- 
ly rated  pasture  plants  are  not   avail- 
able  before   warm   weather,   although 


they  may  then  be  the  chief  reliance 
for  grazing,  hence  earlier  substitutes 
should  be  provided.  The  matter  of 
pasture  or  pasture  substitutes  should, 
in  fact,  be  taken  in  hand  a  year  or  two 
in  advance  of  the  actual  need.  Blue 
grass  and  alfalfa  are  naturally  among 
the  best  for  early  pasture.  Blue  grass 
or  orchard  grass  will  supply  green 
feed  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off.  Al- 
falfa is  on  hand  early  and  late  in  the 
regions  where  it  flourishes.  Rye,  in  its 
territory,  sown  somewhat  early  in  the 
fall,  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
grass  early  in  the  spring.  For  a 
<iuick  grown  crop  sown  in  the  spring 
rape  is  probably  to  be  accorded  first 
place,  as  hogs  may  be  turned  in  on 
it  when  it  is  a  foot  high,  which  will 
be  within  a  few  weeks  of  sowing. 

Next  month  we  will  wind  up  this 
excellent  chapter  on  a  vital  subject 
to  all  swine  breeders,  by  the  great  au- 
thority, Mr.    [\   D.   Coburn. 


STUDIES  IN  HORSE  BREEDING. 


An  Illustrated  Treatise  on  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  Horse  Breeding. 
By  G.  L.  Carson. 

No  book  ever  published  embodies  so 
many  points  of  vital  interest  to  the 
breeder.  A  life  and  a  fortune  have 
been  spent  in  the  investigations,  and 
the  collection  of  data  from  which  this 
book  is  written. 

Its  scope  includes  such  subjects  as 
Conception,  or  the  Origin  of  a   Life: 
the    development    of   the    Foetus    and 
Foetal  Membranes  of  the  Horse;  the 
selection    of   a    Stallion,    the   best   de- 
scription of  a  draft  stallion  ever  writ- 
ten; the  care  of  the   Stallion,  with   a 
view  to  his  Virility;  the  selection  of  a 
Brood   Mare;   the   care   of  the    Brood 
Mare,  with  reference  to  her  Fecundi- 
ty;  Barrenness  and   Sterility,   statisti- 
cal;   Parturition;    .Artificial    Insemina- 
tion;    Artificial     Conception,     or  the 
production    of   a    Foetus    without    the 
direct  agency  of  a  Mare;  The  Capsule 
Method  of  Breeding;  the  care  of  the 
Foal;  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse  and 
their  Treatment;   the   History  of   the 
Breeds,    their    Utility.    Fecundity    and 
Breed    Characteristics,     written    from 
statistics:    Cross    Breeding:   tf.e    Phre- 
nology of  the  Horse;  a  new  subject: 
Feeds  and    Feeding,  and   many  other 
subjects   of   interest.     Profusely   illus- 
trated.    Every   subject   handled   with- 
out   gloves.       Printed    upon    the    best 
enameled   paper,  with   full  cloth  bind- 
ing.    Published  by  the  author,  nt  Nor- 
folk. Nob.     Price,  postp.nid.  $2n<i 
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barrow  he  would  be  considered  unfit 
for  pork.  If  too  fat  he  will  be  clum- 
sy, slow,  and  in  no  wise  sure. 

Discretion  must  be  used  in  the 
feeding  of  the  boar,  for  carelessness 
in  this  respect  may  disqualify  him  for 
the  season  or  even  make  him  perma- 
nently impotent.  It  is  possible  to  so 
lioorly  feed  a  boar  that  his  progeny 
will  be  exactly  the  kind  his  owner 
does  not  want.  His  feed  should  be 
nourishing  and  cooling,  and  if  com 
is  given  it  should  be  tempered  vvith 
feeds  which  are  somewhat  laxative, 
and  be  used  in  moderation.  When 
service  is  severe  his  exercise  may  be 
greatly  lessened,  and  his  proper  feed- 
ing is  the  means  of  balancing  this  in- 
equality.— From  Coburn's  "Swine  in 
America." 


NO    REASON   FOR    IT    NOW. 


■OGl. 


FOR     SALE— Dtirocs    and     Poland    Chinas. 
Rhode  Island  Red  F;gg5  20  for  Ji.ooor  100  for 
$4. so.    Thoroughbred  Stock. 

WM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurni«Bt.  Md. 


By  some  of  the  ancient  nations  the 
hog  was  considered   a   sacred   animal. 
By  others  it  was  reganled  as  unclean 
and    prohibited    as    fond      This   prnhi 
bition  among  the  Jews;   x\-as   regarded 
by  Tacitus  and  other-    1-  h.tving  been 
because    of    n    feeling    that    pork    was 
often   unfit   to   eat    in   warm   climates, 
and   apt    to   encourage    the    spri-ad    of 
leprosy.     Moses    is    thoueht    to    have 
forbidden   the  eating  of  pork  because 
it  was  liable  to  give  the  Israelites  dis- 
(  (-'-    flint    would    make    them    tmabte 
to   endure      the      long     march    out    of 
Fgypt.     In   those  days,  when  cooking 
was  crudely  done,  there  was  no  doubt 
much   reason   to   fear  trichina — Fmni 
Coburns    "Swine    in    America.'' 


BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS, 
BBRKSHIRBS  and  CHESTER  IVHITHS 

I  now  hav«  a  larsa 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  avar 
owned.  Cannot  tall 
you  all  hara.  but  I 
have  Boara  and 
Sows,  all  breed*,  t  to  I  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boara 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calraa 
and  Regrlstered  Scotch  Collie  Pupplaa. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  ffo  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Lefirhorns  and  Beaffle  Doga. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,         CackrasTUIa,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE — Some  fine  Torkshtra  Pl«s 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  &     Jaet  Im- 
ported— new    bleed.     A.    A.    BRAOLJIT. 

Frewsburg.   N.  Y. 


MILCH    GO.\TS. 


MILCH  GOATS — Information    regarding 
this    most    profitable    milk    producing 
animal.     Write  G.    H.   Wickersham.  1242 
St.    Francis  avenue.   Wichita,    Kansas. 


POILTRV. 


FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  eggs 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds   for  sale  at   reasonable   prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma   cockerels    for    sale.     Write    me. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY,   Sand   Patch.  Pa. 


MISCEIXAN'EOIS. 


HORSES 


going    blind    Burry   Co..   Iowa 
City.    la.,   can   cure. 


TROTTIXG  MARK  f^r  sale — a  hand- 
some, bla.k.  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAX1».    Cumberland.    Md. 

FOR  «iLB — Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flymg 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy."  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up. 
FRANK    H.    TAYLOR.    Reedsville.    Pa. 

sr\D    lOf    f'^r    a    ."ample    copy    of    the 

I'arKos^t.    newsie.st.      race-horse      paper 

published,     r    J.   WYAND.   Cumberland, 

M.l. 


The  boar's  condition  should  always 
be  that  of  tbrift  and  vip<^rnus  health. 
n<>f   too  f.if.  iHtr   vet   so  Ir.m   t'lit      -    1 


FOR      S  %  1.  E— Pure-bred      Registered 

Holstoln   Hull.     R«'.^<i>;, 'or.^r'^**'^^?*! 
spring.        Born     Aprl       6.     1909.        Two- 
thirds    white.       Finely    marked.        f'lne 
ndividual.        Write  J^r^e^.^ree ^nd 
pripf.     MADTSON    COOPER.    101    Court. 

\S',t  trrtnwn,     N      T. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 


SOME    OF    THE    THINGS    MIL- 
TON   PURVIS    SAYS    IN    HIS 
NEW    BOOK,    "POULTRY 
BREEDING." 


Tills  ticw  hook  l)v  Mr.  I'uivis  rcnily 
ought  to  iiiul  its  way  quickly  to  the 
home  of  every  man,  woman  or  boy 
who  breeds  poultry  of  any  kind. 
Every  little  while  something  new 
comes  up  in  your  flock  that  you  are 
not  quite  sure  about,  even  though 
you  may  be  old  in  the  business,  and 
at  such  times  it's  a  satisfaction  to 
have  a  reference  book  by  an  authori- 
ty to  turn   to. 

There  is  no  need  of  our  saying 
anything  about  Mr.  Purvis,  as  there 
is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of  this  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  poultry  aflfair^, 
so  we  will  give  a  few  extracts  from 
his  book,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
its  plain,  easily  understood  character. 
These  extracts  will  be  taken  at  ran- 
dom. 

Cooking  Feed — As  a  rule  it  does 
not  pay  to  cook  feeds.  Most  feeds 
give  better  results  fed  raw.  Pota- 
toes are  probably  better  cooked  on 
account  of  their  starchy  nature,  and 
when  liver  or  lights  are  fed  they 
should  be  cooked  to  kill  any  possible 
germs  that  may  be  in  them. 

Dead  Fowls  a  Menace. — Dead  fowls 
should  be  burned  or  buried  deeply  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the 
poultry  range  to  prevent  others  of 
the  flock  from  becoming  diseased.  It 
is  best  to  burn  such  dead  fowls,  if 
it  is  convenient,  as  the  fire  absolute- 
ly destroys  disease  germs,  while  bury- 
ing them  docs  not  always  completely 
destroy    them. 

Dust  Bath.—  ]{  Miil  c)r  dust  is  not 
procurable  sifted  coal  ashes  will  an- 
swer, but  wood  aslus  should  never 
he  used,  as  the  alkali  in  them  de- 
stroys the  t»il  in  the  plumage,  and, 
what  is  equally  objectionable,  lakes 
the   gloss  oflf  the   shanks. 

Eggs:  Disinfecting. —  \  correspond- 
ent of  the  'American  Poultry  World 
writes  that  he  has  savt-d  hundreds  of 
chicks  by  di-infccting  the  eggs  with 
creolin  dip.  Dr.  Woods  gives  tlu 
f<»rmula  for  making  this  dip  as  f<il 
lows:  nn'x  one  gill  nf  trt<.lin  wiili 
8;S  c|uaru  ot"  v., ft  \\at(  r.  tlu-  -<iluti<'ii 
to  be  mixed  fresh  tach  lime  before 
using.  The  eggs  arc  clij>pcd  in  I  his 
and  allowed  to  drain  before  being  put 
under  ihe  Inn   <>r  in  the  incubator. 

Egg    Production    Without    Males. — 

It   has   Ikcii   quite   will   «  stabiisluMl   by 
tests    that    hens    kept    separated    from 
male    birds    will    i)roducc    mrir.     >  L'gs 
than    those    that    rnn    with    males.      Fli 
one   experiment   5   hens.   5   pullets   and 
a  cock  ultc  jiiii  in  tlu-  same  1)111.  and 
5   hens   and   5   pullets   in   anotluT   ]»en. 
All  were  of  the  same  breed  and  were 
given    the    same      cari.        The    experi- 
ment was  c<»iitimie<l  from  jamiary  uu 
til     Stpfcmbcr.     The    mated     females 
produced   050  eggs,   and    the    nnmated 
*)7J,  a   difTcreiici-   of  jj^  in   fax  or   of  the 
nnmafed     oiic>.        In    ainitlur    (  \peri- 
ment  practically  llu'  sanu-  ri  -iilt^  were 
steured.     The  tlier»ry  is   th.it   nnmated 
hens    arc    not    worried    by    tlu-    males, 
and,    being    more    (juict,    ritain    more 
energy   to   Ix-   di\otc(i    to   the   jiroduc- 


tion  of  eggs.  In  the  Australian  lay- 
ing competition,  continued  year  after 
year,  with  600  hens,  an  average  pro- 
duction of  186  eggs  per  year  has  been 
secured,  the  hens  all  being  nnmated. 

Epsom  Salts,  Purgative  Dose.— h.p 
som  salts  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
drugs  we  have  in  combatting  internal 
diseases  in  poultry.  An  ordinary 
dose  is  20  to  _3o  grains  administered 
in  water.  The  dose  for  different 
ages  is  as  follows:  i  to  6  weeks,  10 
grains,  in  feed;  5  to  10  weeks.  15 
grains,  in  feed;  10  to  15"  weeks,  JO 
grains,  in  feed;  15  to  26  weeks,  30 
grains,  dissolved  in  water:  6  to  12 
months.  3s  grains,  dissolved  in  water; 
I  year  and  over,  40  to  50  urains  dis- 
solved  in   water. 

One  i,>unce  is  480  grain-,  and  i-  a 
quick  purgative  dose  for  1  _'  mature 
fowls.  An  ordinary  <lo-e  i-.  half  this 
(|uantity. 

Fertility  of  Eggs. — Ten  hens  were 
separated  from  the  male.  The  eggs 
laid  each  <lay  were  placed  in  an  incu 
bator  and  tested.  Of  the  eggs  laid 
the  first  four  days  after  the  male  was 
taken  away  70  per  cent  were  fertile: 
of  those  laid  the  fifth  day  60  per 
cent,  were  fertile;  the  seventh.  4*)  per 
cent;  the  eighth.  12  per  cent;  the 
ninth.  2  per  cent;  the  tenth,  none.  A 
test  was  made  with  six  hens  to  see 
how  soon  the  eggs  became  fertile  af- 
ter the  males  were  placed  with  them. 
On  the  third  day  .v*  per  cent  were 
fertile;  on  the  fourth.  42  per  cent;  on 
the  fifth.  50  per  cent;  on  the  sixth. 
60  per  cent;  on  the  seventh,  70  per 
cent:  on  the  tenth.  74  per  cent.  ,\s 
rarely  more  than  7=,  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  produced  under  average  condi- 
tions are  fertile  this  goes  to  show  that 
mating  a  hen  ten  d.iys  before  the  eggs 
are  needed  for  hatching  is  suftieicnt. 

Green     Feed     and     Eggs.— At  the 
West    Virginia    station    Atwood    con- 


ducted a  test  during  360  days,  with 
two  flocks  with  22  White  Leghorns 
in  each,  to  determine  the  value  of 
green  feed  to  promote  egg  produc- 
tion. The  green  feed  was  composeil 
of  apples,  rape  ami  cabbage.  In 
(iher  respects  the  feed  for  the  two 
flocks  was  the  same.  Wheat,  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat,  cornmeal,  gre.:-!;  cut 
bone  and  beef  scraj)  were  fed.  Of 
these  the  flock  given  green  feed  con- 
sumed 58  pounds  each,  w!ii!e  the  flock 
not  receiving  green  feed  consumed 
^i  pounds  each,  shov/ing  a  slignt  ad- 
\antagc  in  the  matter  of  costly  feeds. 
During  the  360  days  the  flock  receiv- 
ing green  feed  laid  an  average  of  114 
eggs  each,  while  those  lot  .receivi-  g 
green  feed  averaged  only  90  eggs 
eaiii.  As  these  hens  w^ere  .all  over 
live  years  of  age  this  is  a  very  good 
showing,  the  hens  having  green  feed 
laying  a  little  more  than  25  per  cent, 
more  eggs  than  those  not  having  the 
green    feed. 

Grit. — Grit  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  health  of  the  fowls.  There  ha- 
been  some  dispute  concerning  the  u-e 
fowls  make  of  grit.  The  larger  nurn- 
!>er  <>\  investigators  believe  it  is  used 
solely  to  grind  hard  grains  after  they 
have  entered  the  gizzard,  but  man\ 
bleeders  think  the  grit  furnishes 
material  for  feathers,  giving  them 
gloss  an<l  hardness. 

Hens  Versus  Incubators.  —  Some 
very  interesting  comparisons  between 
hens  and  incubators  for  hatching  and 
breeding  chicks  were  made  by  Prof. 
Dryden  when  in  charge  of  the  Utah 
ICxperiment  Station.  A  summary  of 
these  experiments  gives  the  following 
results:  I'rom  879  eggs  set,  incuba- 
tors hatched  .^33  chicks,  or  6<j  per 
cent.  From  279  eggs  set,  hens  hatch- 
ed 219  chicks,  or  78.8  per  cent.  Elim- 
inating eggs  broken  in  the  nests,  the 
hens    hatched    88.2    per    cent,    of    the 


THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  dr(K)py  as  are  these 
nn^^J*^*'^  fellows.  VVhat's  the  matter?*^Xikely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread 
or  .some  other  indigestible  mi.xture  that  is  fermentine  in 
their  stomachs.  1  omorrow  the  owner  will  find  eitrht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?'*  Ch  ?ks  are 
^^w.'*^^^J^'2"^'^^''e^aby  f^>^'d-  That's  why  Puritan 
S.»!S  ,  II  It  t", successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
"fit™.  TL^^^  ^"^-  ^oltJ'ne  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
of  a%hi  k'°       *^^  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 


■^Ai 


■K^ 

.?^' 


I      ::l  ' 


itan  Chick  Food 


ban  A  rlolljrhtfal  t 
compounaed  uf 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


100  LBs    1 


5HICK  f  oo' 


■«fe  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  ?.ecau.»f.  It  is 
*^'J^»  \T*V  •'".'■''•  ^hoU'Bome  and  f.w»>et  ele- 
jniscits  that  iKiturally  attract  It.  Yotir  llttl« 
•puflr-hali«-  « HI  make  thinps  fly  .scratchini^ 
thev  are  alwa.va  hapm-  anT  bu.sv,  when  fo.l 
on  It.  Some  of  tho  larx-est  poultrv  nlant* 
ose  Puritan  <:hl«k  Food.  \t  pay«  the^* 
It  will  nay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.   It  ia  fore.-^iKhf.  wisdom,  economy  and 

ftV'"fV,/«  Hf^T  ""^•■'y''  ^?  •'^'^n  "  ""  hand: 
'.k'".'?' '-P  '.nsuranco  for  yr.ur  chirk.-*,  all 
other  thin»^  Ixinjc  o<|iial.  \Ve  Kuarantee 
Itoo.and  r.'fundmon.'y  if  you're  not  satinfled. 

fl^-i  V.'"*I."''"ylJ'v  elther-yonr  word  is 
r?!?**.*'""?"  <  *»'ck    Food  in  nut   up  in 

a  V-.  J'm  *^^  lia«nt  it  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

Puritan- American  Poultry  Pood  Mf^.  Co 

Bound  Brook  New  Jersi^y 
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eggs  set.  The  incubators  hatched 
78.5  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  set, 
and  the  hens  96.5  per  cent.  Eggs  in- 
cubated artificially  tested  out  22.7  per 
cent  infertile,  while  those  incubated 
by  hens  tested  out  11.8  per  cent  in- 
fertile. The  inenbators  showed  16.6 
per  cent  dead  in  the  shell  and  the  hens 
2.8  per  cent.  Chicks  hatched  under 
hens  weighed  heavier  than  chicks 
hatched  in  incubators.  The  mortali- 
ty of  hen-hatched  chicks  lirooded  in 
brooders  was  10.8  per  cent  in  four 
weeks,  and  of  incubator  chicks 
.3.35  per  cent.  The  mortality  of  hen- 
hatched  chicks  brooded  under  hens 
was  2.2  per  cent,  and  of  incubator 
chicks  49.2  per  cent.  In  other  tests 
the  mortality  was  46.5  per  cent,  for 
incubator  chicks  brooded  by  hens, 
and  58.4  per  cent  brooded  in' brood- 
ers. Heji  hatched  chicks  made  a 
greater  gain  in  weight  than  incubator 
chicks  whether  brooded  by  hens  or 
brooders.  In  all  these  tests  the  eggs 
used  were  from  the  same  breeding 
yards  and  alike  in  r\rrv  respect. 

Housing. — The  conclusions  derived 
from  carefully  and  long-continued  ex- 
periments, at  several  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  on  many  private  plants. 
agree  that  air-tight,  artificially  heat- 
ed poultry  houses  are  not  necessary 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  are 
sources  of  continual  dissatisfaction 
and  loss.  (This  chapter  is  quite  full, 
but  we  have  room  left  for  only  short 
sentences,  which  will  suffice  to  show 
how  simple  the  language  is  :ind  yet 
how  clear  the  information  and  in- 
structions arc  given). 

Laying  Hens.— William  Cook,  the 
originator  of  the  Drpington  breed  of 
fowls,  told  the  writer  that  he  could 
select  a  good  laying  hen  every  time 
by  observing  the  short  feathers  that 
grow  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the 
comb.  Tf  these  feathers  curl  and  are 
inclined  to  point  forward  the  hen  is 
a  good  layer,  and  if  they  lie  stnoothly. 
the  points  lying  Hat.  the  hen  is  a 
poor  layer. 

Milk    Albumen    for     Fowls. — Tests 

with  milk  allxiiiu'ii  in  tlu  placr  of 
beef  scrap  or  beef  meal  shovvcfl  that 
the  albumen  was  not  as  effective  as 
the  meat  feeds.  The  price  at  which 
it  is  s(dd  makes  it  too  costly  to  be 
profitable  as  long  a«i  beef  .«;crap  can 
be  obtainef!  .ilnmst  anywhere.  Milk, 
in  any  form,  ^wcct,  sour,  or  ,*is  bnl 
fennilk.  t»  ,1  verv  valnahlt  1"' « d  t" 
fowls  of  all  kind'i,  ,is  it  takes  tlu- 
place  of  meal  f«H'tls  to  .1  eoiisidt-rablf 
•  xteiit.  l-'xperimeiits  sli,,xvrd  that 
milk  was  worth  about  ..lu'  .rut  ;i 
pntmd  when  fed  to  hiving  lieiis,  .Milk 
fed  to  la\  iiig  hens  or  to  growing 
chicks  makes  better  returns  th m 
when    fed    to    pigs 

Mineral  Matter. — The  niiiur.il  inaf- 
IiT.  or  ash  in  the  fee«l  of  a  laying 
lu'ii  is  vM  imp.  (rtaiit  that  we  w.m!  ti> 
emphasi/i-  the  f.acl  that  unless  tv^i] 
eoiitains  a  lilx  r.il  (|nantity  of  mineral 
matter  tlu-  luii  t-innnf  pr.idu'-c  \'<>- 
largest  iiiinib»  r  ,>\  egg-  I'KSsibU-. 
There  is  nearly  eight  tinu-  as  imuh 
mineral  matter  in  the  dry  siih,tanci- 
of  ;in  ecrg  as  thert>  is  in  corn  or  win  :it. 
ami  no  system  of  fcefling  with  trraiii 
ran  snj)ply  a  good  layinu  hen  with 
tiioiigh  niimr.il  inaiter  lo  manufac- 
ture i'gu-.  To  supply  this  deneii"iii'\ 
we  imist  !\  ed  enished  boiu«.  oyster 
-lu'll    tir   limestone   grit   in   abundance 

Overfat  Hens. — The  o\erf;if  iim  is 
a  myth.  A  hen  ne\er  .^I't-  ton  fat  to 
lay    if    ^]^^■    '^    'v;i\eii    an    opporintuty   to 


take  plenty  of  exercise.  Hens  may 
be  confined  and  fed  until  they  are  too 
fat  to  be  healthy,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  feed  a  hen  too  much  if  she 
is  compelled  to  hunt  her  feed  by 
scratching  for  it  in  litter.  The  best 
laying  hens  are  fed  plenty  of  grain 
and  beef  scrap  or  green  bone,  and 
green  stuff  or  its  substitute,  clover  or 
alfalfa    tncal. 

Pepper. — Pepper  is  fre(iuently  fe«l 
to  laying  hens  in  ct>ld  weather  under 
tlie  mistaken  notion  that  it  warms  the 
bird.  Pepper  is  stimulating  and 
should  never  be  fed  to  healthy  fowls. 
It  is  sometimes  useful  in  sickness  in 
the  flock.  In  case  the  flock  seems 
to  be  afllieted  with  colds  a  little  red 
pepper  often  seems  to  produce  a  good 
e  fleet. 

Poultry  as  Food. — The  housewife 
who  buys  poultr}'  at  the  same  price 
at  whicli  she  can  get  good  cuts  of 
beef  is  not  wasting  money.  Farmer* 
can  well  afford  to  eat  poultry  that 
they  have  raised  on  their  farms  rather 
than  sell  the  poultry  and  buy  other 
meats  at  the  average  market  prices. 

Poultry  Feed,  Low  Cost.— Several 
per.soiis  have  made  much  money  by 
celling  so  called  "poultry  secrets'"  for 
making  poultry  feed  cheaply,  claim- 
ing to  be  able  to  make  it  at  from  S  to 
10  cents  a  bushel.  These  secrets 
merely  tell  how  to  sprout  oats,  wheat 
or  barley,  causing  them  to  swell  and 
grow  green  sprouts  until  the  original 
quantity  is  largely  increased.  No 
iiutrilivc  value  is  added  to  the  grain 
by  sprouting,  but  a  very  palatable 
feed  is  produced,  and  probably  the 
I)rocess  of  sprouting  changes  the 
starch  into  a  more  easily  digested 
feed.  The  oats  are  wet  and  \n\t  into 
a  box  open  enough  in  the  bottom  to 
allow  surplus  water  to  dr.iin  off.  This 
box  is  kept  in  a  warm  place  and  warm 
water  is  sprinkled  over  the  er.iin  to 
keep  it  moist,  but  not  wet.  When  it 
sprouts  the  sprouts  are  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  length  of  two  inches  or 
more  and  the  fee<l  is  ready  for  use 
Chicks,  laying  hens,  an<l  other  poul- 
try eat  thi-i  greedily,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  feed,  as  it  is  .something  in  the 
nature  of  green  feed  and  grain. 


A  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 


Miller  Purvis.  Editor  of  The  Gazette, 
and.  a  Widely  Recognized  Author- 
ity on  That  Subject 

Is  the  author  of  a  beaut  tiill\'  illustrat 
ed  volume  f>f  3.'.^  paj4;e-  entitle«l 
"Poultry  breeding."  which  is  just  off 
The  Gazette  pres-  A  book  thai 
It-Hs  exactly  what  r\r!y  t»oultry  keei^ 
'  r  wishes  to  know,  .iikI  tmtst  know 
Ml  onhr  \<>  in'lsr  inwU  worth  keep- 
ing. 

"I'oiillrv     I'.riedinu"    i-    alpli.ibet ieal 
!>•   arranged,    -o      that      any   point    op 
which   ad\iee   is    -dtiglii    can   he    qiiiek 
ly    found. 

\11     \arietir-    I't'    poultrv.     iuelildinu 
.il-o    liiikeys.    (Inek-.    L;et -e    aixl    guin- 
eas, are    iilentiru'tl    with    ju  n   and   eani 
era,    the    picture-      beint?      instructive 
supplriiu-nls    to    the    liNt. 

MethoiU  of  management  and  \it.{\ 
iii.ir  for  ]>rolit  are  made  simple  and 
definite  for  practical  itsc:  incnb.-ition 
and  ;ill  the  problems  ih.'it  it  hriny- 
np  are  fully  ilisen--sed;  common  dis- 
tases  are  considered  aiul  treatment 
1-  pre-t-rilnd :  ihe  ;irt  of  fitting  for 
market  ami  exhibitieni  is  presented  in 
detail:    the   licst    types   of  e..opc,   y.ards 
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BeUe  Brand 

Crushed 
Oyster  Shells 

Make  Ponltry  PAYl\ 

Tests  show  where  these 
shells  have  been  used — dura- 
tion of  test  22  days — number 


of  eggs  33;  weight  of  eggs,  1489.6  grammes. 
Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed — test  22  days- 
number  of  eggs  6;  weight  of  eggs,  257.6 
grammes.  This  is  convincing  argument  why 
every  poultry  houseor  yard  should  have  them. 
They'll  make  hens  lay  an  egg  a  day,  with  firm, 
hard  shell — less  liable  to  break  in  shipment. 
Belle  Brand  Crushed OysterShelLssniiply 
CarlHjnate  ot  Limo  in  natural  form,  iiiakinir 
them  8iii>erlor  to  any  other  iK>ultry  ffmd  on 
tlu?  niark»'t.  Writo  for  Free  Cat-iilogue  to 
LOU  1 9    ORKBB,      BALTimORe,    MUD. 


and  houses  arc  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. 

In  short,  every  known  fact  of  value 
to  keepers  of  poultry  of  any  sort  is 
^tated  in  concise,  simple   language. 

The  most  complete  and  useful  work 
ever  published  on  the   subject. 

Price.  $1.50  prepaid.  Address  The 
Breeders  Gazette.  385  Dearborn 
Street,   Chicago,    111. 


TO    RAISE   ALFALFA. 


The  raising  of  alfalfa  seed  in  the 
more  humid  eastern  states  should 
not,  generally,  be  attempted,  as  it 
will  not  only  interfere  with  obtaining 
full  value  in  the  hay  crop,  but  the  less 
fertile  soil  will  not  produce  as  vigor- 
ous seed  as  will  the  newer  and  rich- 
er lands  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

At  present  the  best  seed  for  gen- 
eral use  is  produced  between  that 
river  ami  the  Rocky  mountains.  I'tah 
produces  a  hardy  seed,  but  much  if 
not  most  of  it  is  raised  under  irriga- 
tion, and,  hence,  at  least  theoretically, 
not  deemed  best  adapted  for  regions 
dependent  entirely  upon  srii]  moisture 
from  rains. — From  Coburn's  "The 
I'.ook  of  Alfalfa." 


$350aMonth-500HeDs 

Edgar  Briggs  did  It! 
HKI<>(iS.  the  Thomas 
A.  Edi.son  of  the  Poul- 
tr.v  World — -the  man 
who  wrote  "Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping'  S<»lv- 
«*d,"  — •  fourth  edition 
iust  now  road.v.  No 
braiieli  of  mereantilo 
t>usine.«iH  or  farming 
pays  the  profit  th.'it 
poultry  guarantees  un- 
AIWAY^     CI II  I    ''*^'"  ^^^  Briggs  system. 

BRiccs  SYSTEM  Brigp'  "Poaltfy  Silo" 

DOES    IT       diseovery  alone  i.s  now 

.saving       farnier.s       and 

puultrymen     thousands 

"I     i|ollar.s    daily.        Ho    feeds    his    hens 

pniltry    ensilage" — a       proeessed     feed 

that   makes  them   lay  regularly,  even   in 

winter,    when    egg    prtees    are    "out    of 

siglit."     IJriggs   tells    how    to   make   the 

tnsilage  at  not  to  exi-eed    1  Sr    per  bushel. 

nrlKgM*  Book  eontains  literally  hun- 
. hills  of  se<rets.  making  poultry  rais- 
ing for  every  nti.-  a  profitable  business 
itr   side   line. 

FEAST  OF  FACTS.  «1.(KI — For  a  short 
time  t)nly  we  offer  liriggs'  Book  Prof- 
it.s  In  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages.  fully  Illustrated  and  nicely 
ln»und.  imluding  "Seerets  in  Poultrv 
t'ulture" — the  man.v  seerets  used  b.v 
I'.riy^gs,  and  one  year's  subscription  to 
••Poiilfr.v  Stivvvna"  the  leading  monthly 
I'liuitry    iruirnal.  Tf    you    have    never 

read  it,  borrow  a  c  >py  from  your  neigh- 
bors, or  write  for  samples.  .%I,I.  THK 
\IlOVi:    OM.Y    »l.      Writi-    t..-.lay. 

llOSi  FK>I  \\     I'l  H.    CO.. 
HriKu.H'    |>4>sk   57,  SiirinKfleld.   Ohio. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


SET  LATE  CABBAGE  NOW. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  late  cabbage. 
It  is  not  too  late  yet  and  you  can  set 
the  plants  any  time  up  to  the  loth  of 

Use  good  rich  soil,  moist  but  not 
wet,  and  have  it  in  the  best  condition. 
Make  the  rows  three  feet  or  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart  and  set  the 
plants  about  three  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  That  gives  them  plenty  of  room 
and  it  is  what  they  must  have  if  you 
are  to  have  big  cabbage. 

Hoe  or  rake  the  ground  around  the 
l)lants  as  soon  as  they  are  set  and 
keep  well  tended  all  the  tinu-.  Don't 
let  a  weed  start.  Kill  them  hi-iorc 
they  get  through  the  ground.  Cab- 
bage will  respond  to  good  soil  and 
good  care  (juickor  than  alni<»-t  an\ 
other  crop.  For  varieties  use  any  of 
the  big.  late  sorts.  I  prefer  Surehcad, 
and  Flat  Dutch.  If  you  do  not  have 
the  plants  you  can  get  them  from  any 
good  seedman  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  plants  are  ca^-y  t'>  git  to  live 
and  they  are  no  more  trouble  after 
that  than  potatoes  and  they  always 
sell  at  a  good  price  at  cutting  time. 
Last  year  1  advertised  my  late  cab- 
bage at  1  cent  per  pound  for  trimmed 
cabbage  at  the  patch  and  sold  it  most- 
ly to  fanner^  who  came  often  lo  to 
ts  miles  for  it.  A  cent  a  pound  looks 
like  a  low  price,  but  when  you  come 
to  count  up  that  those  big  heads 
would  average  nearly  lo  pounds  each 
and  several  thousand  to  the  acre,  you 
will  see  it  is  bigger  than  it  looks.  As 
near  as  1  could  estimate,  I  sold  about 
30,000  pounds  off  of  an  acre  last  fall. 
It  will  take  about  5,000  plants  to  set 
an  acre  and  they  can  be  bought  for 
about  $1.75  per  thousand  or  you  can 
grow  them  vourself  for  less  than  that. 
Try  it. 

Time  to  Set  Celery. 
Celery  is  another  crop  that  can  be 
-it  now.  It  needs  much  tlu-  -.mie 
buil  and  treatment  as  the  late  cabbage 
and  can  be  set  at  about  the  same  sea- 
son. Put  the  rows  4  feet  apart  and 
the  plants  abf)Ut  4  to  6  inches  in  the 
row.  Hoc  and  tend  well  till  large 
enough  to  bleach  and  then  hill  up  and 
keep  hilling  up  so  that  only  the  tops 
of  the   leaves   stick  out  of  the   dirt. 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  CABBAGE 
WORMS. 


Ila\iti.u  -«eii  .111  tni|ii)r\  in  my 
paper  ;i-  to  wliai  -iioiild  ]n  dnnc  |o 
kili  cabbage  worms.  I  will  gladly  send 
a  recipe  which  1  have  tried  and  I 
know  is  worthy  of  mention.  Unlike 
Paris  green  which  one  must  be  most 
careful  in  using,  this  is  perfectly  safe 
and  will  kill  the  worms.  Take  an  or- 
dinary water  i>ail.  Iil!  with  either 
water  that  is  clear,  or  not  too  heavy 
with  surls  from  washing  (clear  water 
is  jnst  a■^  efTective)  and  to  each  pail 
of  water  use  one  tcaspootii'ul  oi  car- 
bolic acid  and  sprinkle  your  cabbage 
plants.  Von  will,  in  a  short  time,  see 
the  dead  worms  drying  up  on  your 
cabbage  plants.  This  recipe  is  tried 
and  true.  Try  it  and  leave  off  the 
dangerous  use  of  Paris  green. 

Let  me  mention  to  always  be  care- 
ful  not   to   set   the   nci<l    hottlr    whore 


the  little  children  may  get  it  as  it  is 
death  to  drink  it,  and  one  cannot  be 
too   careful. 


STAKE  THE  TOMATOES. 


Try  at  least  a  few  hills  of  tomatoes 
trained  up  «>n  stakes  or  rack-.  1 
doubt  if  it  would  pay  to  do  a  large 
lield  of  them  that  way,  but  for  a 
small  patch  it  is  certainly  a  success. 
Train  the  vines  to  a  single  stem  and 
keep  them  tied  up.  The  ordinary 
kinds  will  run  up  a  pole  for  6  or  8 
feet.  The  fruit  will  hang  in  great 
clusters  and  you  havt-  no  idea  how 
much  nicer  it  will  be.  It  seems  to 
ripen  better  up  in  the  open  air,  and 
sunshine,  and  ha-  a  flavor  and  color 
and  size  that  is  never  equaled  on  the 
ground. 


HOW  MANY  STALKS  IN  A  HILL? 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  number  «>f  stalks  of 
corn  that  should  nc  grown  in  a  hill 
to  get  the  best  results.  The  majority 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  where 
the  season  is  long  enough  to  mature 
the  large  varieties  three  stalks  are 
enough,  l)Ut  farther  north,  where  the 
smaller  varieties  are  grown,  four,  or 
even  live  stalks  inav  be  grown  if  the 
-oil  is  fertile. 


TO  RENEW  AN  OLD  STRAW- 
BERRY BED. 


Usually,  it  is  better  to  plant  a  new 
bed  every  spring,  because  it  is  less 
work  to  grow  a  new  bed  than  to  clean 
out  an  old  one.  but  sometimes  this  is 
neglected  and.  if  a  crop  is  to  be  had 
the  next  season,  it  must  be  obtained 
from  the  old  bed  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  l)ed  be  cleaned  out 
and    cultivated. 

Beside  this,  some  varieties,  like 
Ciandy,  and  some  of  the  other  rather 
shy  bearing,  sparse  runner  varieties, 
really  do  better  the  second  year's 
fruiting  than  the  first. 

My  way  of  renewing  the  old  bed  ts 
to  mow  the  vines  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible  as  soon  as  the  last 
berries  arc  picked,  then  as  soon  as 
dry  I  set  lire  to  it  and  burn  the  whole 
thing  as  bare  as  the  road,  then  follow 
up  with  the  cultivator  ami  tear  up 
the  -paces  between  the  r(»w-.  leaving 
nndistnrbed  mw  -  of  plains  ntily  about 
I  foot  in  width.  These  can  1)0  cleaned 
out  with  the  hoe  as  f»cca-ion  requires. 
but.  usually,  if  the  space-  hetwren  the 


rows    are    kept    well    cultivated,    little 
hand  work  will  be  necessary. 

By  timely  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion, an  old  bed  can  be  renewed,  and 
often  as  good  and  even  better  results 
obtained  than  from  the  first  crop  of  a 
new  bed. 


RAISING  PLUMS  TO  SELL. 


In  raising  plums  for  the  market  the 
success  depends  largely  upon  the  man 
behind  the  business.  If  diseases  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way  you 
will  soon  be  out  of  business  in  plum 
growng. 

In  picking  i)lums  for  market,  they 
should  be  picked  a  little  under  ripe 
grade,  then  they  may  be  shipped  in 
.1  32-quart  berry  crate  or  a  one  peck 
plum  crate,  either  of  which  will  do, 
with  the  slats  left  open  a  little  so  they 
can  be  seen  plainly.  Plums  shipped 
when  ripe  soon  rot  in  transit.  Too 
much  pains  can  not  be  taken  in  rais- 
ing and   shipping  plums. 

One  thing  more  I  will  touch  upon, 
and  that  is  the  plum  curculio.  It  is  a 
small  black  bug.  sfunetimes  called  the 
j)lum  gouger  or  the  turk,  and  he  is  a 
turk  all  right  They  ;ir»-  ;i  brul  bug  to 
have  in  the  plum  orchard.  They  sting 
the  grce*!  fruit,  cut  a  small  place  un- 
der the  skin  of  the  nlum,  and  lay  a 
.^mall  egg  there.  If  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  forces  the  egg  out  it  will  not 
hatch,  otherwise  it  will  and  the  larvae 
will  crawl  into  the  center  of  the  plum 
and  soon  it  will  lose  its  vitality  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  In  time  the  larva 
crawls  to  the  ground  and  lives  there 
through  the  winter.  Next  spring  up 
comes  the  curculio  ready  for  his  sum- 
mer work. 

This  in<iect  is  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  difficult  to  handle.  The  best 
and  easiest  way  to  handle  this  bug 
is  to  go  every  morning  and  night  and 
give  the  tree  a  slight  jar  with  some- 
thing made  like  this:  Take  a  light 
pole  some  eight  feet  long  and  nail  a 
small  j)iece  «tf  wood  .ibnut  4  inehrs  long 
ami  one  inch  suuare  acr«»--  the  end  of 
it  and  tie  a  piece  of  old  rubber  on 
tliis  so  it  will  not  bark  the  tree,  and 
give  each  tree  a  sharp  jar  on  the  body 
ot  the  free,  and  all  of  the  curculio 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  It  takes  some 
time  for  them  to  crawl  back  to  the 
tree.     By    so    doing   you    can    raise    a 


DF.ATII    TO    HF.AVRH 

RBWiDn  d  IH(t»Bp«rrar« 
(luarBBt**)!  or  Maii*j  Bs«k. 
>  $l.«Mip«mB,atclealer!i.*'- 
liprsM  r>id.  in  Trt'  Hm\». 
THE  Nf  WTO.f  RriFPT  tO 
Tvlfdo,  Ohio. 


Elkhart  Buggies*^ 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest  riding 
buesies  ou  aartb  for  the  tnouey. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  selling  direct  BDd  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selling  to  th«  rnns'inK-r  «  xf-ltisivf  ly. 

Wf>  iihip  for  rtaminiilliin  and  apiirotal.  truar- 
ante«ing  safe  dehvcry,  anl  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  tatisfied  >S  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
»        Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.J 
Ellthart,      ...     -       Indiana 
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good  crop  of  plums.  This  jarring 
must  commence  soon  after  the  blos- 
soms fall  and  be  kept  up  till  the  plums 
are  quite  well  grown  before  they  dis- 
appear. You  can't  reach  them  very 
well  with  any  of  the  poisons  to  kill 
them  off.  They  are  ba<l  ehap■^  .iik! 
will  sometimes  ruin  all  the  plums  on 
a  tree  if  not  looked  after  closely. 
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APPLE  TREE  BORERS. 


The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  pesl> 
will  multiply.  If  these  troublesome 
pests  show  their  presence  by  their 
chips  about  the  trunk.s  of  the  trees 
the  best  way  is  to  use  knife  and  wire 
and  dig  them  out. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  apple  tree 
borers,  the  round-headed  and  the  flat- 
headed.  Both  are  the  larvae  of  beet- 
les. In  May  and  June  the  beetles  lay 
eggs  on  apple  tree  trunks.  The  eggs 
hatch  to  lar\ae  which  eat  liironi^li  tlu- 
bark  and  burrow  around  in  the  sap 
wood.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  flat- 
headed  borer  pupates,  to  change  back 
10  the  beetle  form,  but  the  round- 
headed  borer  eats  back  and  forth  in 
the  wood  for  three  years  before  it 
change-    to   become    a    hti-tle. 

The  two  principal  things  which  can 
be  done  lo  prevent  damage  from  ap- 
ple tree  borers  are  to  prevent  in  some 
way  the  beetle  from  laying  their  egg> 
in  the  spring  on  the  trunks,  and  to 
kill  the  larvae  after  they  have  got  in 
the  trunk  and  are  doing  damage.  The 
most  effective  way  of  all  to  protect 
trees  from  borers  is  to  put  most|uito 
netting  loosely  around  the  lriiiik>.  be- 
ing careful  that  the  netting  is  an  inch 
or  so  below  the  ground  all  around  the 
tree,  and  that  it  is  tied  in  at  the  lop. 
This  will  prevent  any  beetles  from 
reaching  the  tree  trunk  to  lay  their 
eggs.  A  covering  of  tar  i)aper  would 
an>wer  the   same  purpose. 

Another  way  of  keeping  the  beetle^ 
from  laying  cs^>  on  the  trunks  is  t- 
spray  the  trunks  with  some  repellanr 
mixture  such  as  that  made  by  dissolv- 
ing one  pound  (<i  llsh  oil  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  adding  an  ounce 
of  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  should 
be  sprayed  over  the  trunk  every  week 
or  two  from  May  till  the  middle  of 
July.     Watch  out   for  the  borers. 

IF  ALL  THE  BIRDS  WERE 
KILLED. 


I'rr-.i<hnl  Shltl'l--  •'!  llii  I  i.iUMr  "t 
Xnierieaii  Sport  ^inni.  »leelare<l  in  a  n- 
eent  lecture  that  if  all  the  birds  were 
kille<l  off,  in  three  years  this  country 
would  !>»•  iininliabitable  because  of 
the  myriads  of  injects,  and  he  ^^aid 
that  tin*-.!  1111(11  -led  in  the  protce- 
tive  movement  needed  the  help  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country 

Forttnialcly.  negative  help  i>  abom 
as  valuable  a-  positive.  If  the  bird-; 
are  let  alone  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves;  but  it  we  fail  to  heed  the 
warnings  we  shall  have  as  many 
plagues  as  were  dealt  out  to  old  Pha- 
raoh  under  similar  condition'^. 

It    will    be    well    when    critical    tcst> 
are    made   to   determine   the   effect    on 
bird   life   a>   well  as   bees   of   the   ar-i 
ftical    preparations    used    for   the    pro 
tection  of  crops  and  trees. 


The  New  Jersey  Station  ii  ports 
that  the  average  yield  per  annum  of 
green  clover  to  the  acre  is  14,000 
pounds,  and  of  green  alfalfa  36.500 
poinul*;    the    protrin    in    ihr    <-Ii>\cr    i- 


CLARKS 

CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 


great  an  angle  a.s  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.    Rnns  true  in  line 
of   draft  and   keens   the   surface 
tnie.  All  other  disk  harrows  have  to  mn  in  h.jlf  lap 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  ami  kepps  their  h»»pls  nway  from  the  disks. 
We  niakr  180  n\r.fn  nnd  ■♦yl»><»  of  1»I«W  Harrows. 
F.verv  mn«'hlne  fiiUy  wwrranted. 
8»nd  for   i-RKK   Ronkirt  with   loll   partlenlarf. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Main  St.,  HICCANUM.  COWW. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"   HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work  It  will  inereaae  your  T^rops  25  to  50  per  cent.  Ihis  machine  will 
cut  from  28  to  30  arres.  or  will  double-cut               ^ 

15  acres  in  a  day.    It  is  drawn  by  two  uied*               ■  RIG 

iuni  horses.     It  will  move  15,000  tons  of     ■       Hn  -»nJ»Bc 

earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  tO       |     ^^H  CROPS 
move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 


6i6  pounds  and  in  the  alfalfa,  2214 
pounds;  one  ton  of  alfalfa  has  265 
pounds  of  protein,  and  clover  only 
246  pounds.  But  alfalfa  will  produce 
three,  four,  or  more  cuttings  each 
year,  while  clover  will  produce  one 
ur  at  mo^l  two. 

hurther,  clover  will  ordinarily  >ur- 
vive  hut  two  years,  while  alfalfa  will 
last  from  ten  to  one  hundred,  thus 
saving  many  plowings  and  seedings. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  the  stubble 
and  root-growth  of  alfalfa  are  worth 
at  least  four  times  as  much  for  hu- 
mus as  are  those  of  clover,  while  the 
mechanical  and  other  beneficent  ef- 
fects of  the  long  alfalfa  roots  far  ex- 
cel   those    of   clover. 

The  alfalfa  field  is  green  for  pas- 
turage a  month  earlier  in  the  >pring 
than  clover  and  may  be  mowed  a 
month  earlier.  It  starts  a  vigorous 
growth  at  once  after  cutting,  cover- 
ing the  ground  with  its  luxuriant  fo- 
li.-ige — l-'rom  Col)urn'>  "The  Book  of 
\1falfa." 


COUNTY   FAIR  EXHIBIT. 


COMMERCIAL    FERTILIZERS 
ALONE   NOT   SUFFICIENT. 


Many  persons  who  compare  the 
cost  aiid  value  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers with  barnyard  manure  apparently 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  commercial 
fertilizers,  at  their  be>t.  do  not  sup- 
ply one  element  which  i«;  fnrnisherl 
in  abundance  by  barnyard  manure. 
;ind  that  is  humus,  or  decayed  vege- 
table matter. 

The  chemical  elements  can  he  sup- 
plied by  chemical  fertilizers,  but  hu- 
mus mn»t  be  supplied  in  some  other 
way.  and  it  i>;  not  le*s  necessary  than 
the  chemical  elements.  Tt  is  well, 
therefore,  with  any  plan  of  fertiliza- 
tion, to  ■supply  hunin-.  either  in  the 
form  of  manure  or  by  --ome  cover 
crop  turned  under  The  direct  value 
of  niannr.-  i>  greater  that  its  direct 
value  a-  a  fertilizer.  Many  farmer^; 
need  to  learn  this  les<;on.  especially  in 
iho^c  scrtion-  where  tin-  i::rowers 
have  for  years  n^ed  chemical  fertili- 
zer- exclusively,  with  no  nro\  i>ion 
made  for  supplying  htnnn-  t<»  replace 
that  which  is  burned  out  1>>  c.ntinu- 
ou';   enltivation. 

BARBED      FENCE      INVENTION 
SATAN    MIGHT    BE    PROUD    OF. 

The  barb  wire  was  an  invention  that 
Satan  tnight  be  proud  of.  Tt  has 
lost  thi<  country  millions^  of  dollar^ 
in  damages  fn  horses.  Tt  is  good  for 
the  bull  and  the  mule,  for  the  mule 
rarely  gets  caught  in  it.  but  is  bad 
for  the  colt  and  the  sheep.  You  can 
get  about  as  much  wool  by  shearing 
the  fence  of  a  barb  wire  sheep  pa<;- 
inrr  n-;   \<A\  art  bv  shearing  the   fl«^ck 


Purdue     Experiment     Station     and 

School  of  Agriculture. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Purdue  Experi- 
ment Station  and  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  be  placed  at  the  County  Fairs 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  will  consist 
of  features  of  the  work  of  the  vari- 
ous departments.  Results  of  investi- 
gational and  instructional  work  in 
lield  crops,  soils,  farm  mechanics, 
horticulture,  dairying,  animal  hus- 
bandry, veterinary  science,  and  the 
fertilizer  and  feeding  stuflf  control 
laws    will    be    demonstrated. 

Grains,  soils,  fertilizers,  feed,  fruits, 
pictures,  charts,  and  other  demonstra- 
tion materials  will  be  Used  to  ])revent 
this  work.  The  exhibit  will  be  at- 
tractively arranged  in  fourteen  boxes 
each  five  feet  high  and  three  feet 
w'ide.  Data  and  instruction  will  ac- 
company each  point  illustrated,  sO 
that  visitors  may  readily  gain  infor- 
mation from  every  part  of  the  exhib- 
it. Two  men  will  accompany  the  ex- 
hibit and  will  be  ready  to  explain  the 
work  and  to  refer  parties  to  reliable 
sources  of  information. 

The  exhibit  is  educational  in  every 
respect  and  has  for  its  object  the 
better  accptainting  of  people  with  the 
work  of  Purdue  and  bettering  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  the  state. 

Further  information  can  be  obtain- 
ed of  G.  I.  Chri'^tie.  Supt.  of  Agricul- 
tural   l'\tensi»)n.    Lafayette.    Indiana. 


GARDENING  CURE  FOR  NER- 
VOUSNESS. 


Gardening  as  a  curative  pastime  IS 
the  newest  idea  introduced  by  the 
head  of  a  fashionable  sanatorium  for 
nervou>  women,  and  each  patieni  ha.s 
her  particular  plot  to  look  after.  She 
is  even  given  the  task  of  spading  up 
the  ground  and  is  expected  to  spend 
a  certain  amount  of  time  daily  culti- 
vating it.  regardlc-s  ,,i  th<-  weather. 

On  clear  days,  after  the  garden 
hour,  the  entire  force  of  women  is 
sUi)pose<l  to  turn  to  ami  rake  ami 
burn  leaves  and  fagots  and  play  they 
arc  amateur  farmers.  The  benefit 
that  the  out-of-door  life  and  interest 
does  to  the  nerves  i>  incalculable  and 
the  novelty  of  it  makes  it  -something 
to  be   looked   forward   to. 


Cures  Spavin. 

Winnifred  .\lherta,  o^t     -     "u. 
I»K     B    J     KI;ND.\IvI,  CO  , 

Dear  Sirs: — Please  send  me  your  l>uok  A 
Treati.se  on  the  Hor.se,  I  have  used  your  Spav- 
in I  lire  for  over  a  year  and  liave  cured  one 
horse  of  a  Spnvln.  I  find  it  to  lie  a  great 
niedicint 

Youra  lr\ilv, 

T   ThorjMin. 


Page  Twelve. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 


HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted  Uy  GeorKie  Middlrtoii    Fisher 


CHILDREN. 


Oh.    little    people    from    the    hills    of 

Dawn, 
What   set   a-slraying   liitlierward   yfnir 

feet, 
Si  ill    rosy   from   your   wanderiugs   on 

her    peaks, 
Still  dewy  from  her  vaks  <.f  a>ph.>del. 
And  all  the  luceue  of  Gud*§  unvexcd 

morn 
Still    shining    in    yonr   eonfulent,   clear 

eyes? 

Was  it  some  new-spied  Howt-r  farther 

down 
The  western   -^lope,  who>e  gaudy  tints 

allnrcd? 
Some     nocldinti.     Un^ty     daisy  whose 

frank  i^lance 
Outvied  the  breatlih --,  -lirlt-ss  puriiv 
Of  asphodels  that,  like  unnoted  star>. 
Slow  wjiiten  <in  tlu-  windless  liclds  qly- 

sian? 

So  soon  the  dust  upon  the  tender  feet 
That   slow     and     slower     trudge,   tin- 

straining   eyes. 
The    rraching   hands,    gmwn    tired    of 

plucking  now. 
Yet  clasping  to  the  end  some  wayside 

weed, 
Charles  T.  Rogers,  in  June  Century. 

BE  SYMPATHETIC  AND  JUST. 

I've  just  been  reading  al)<»ui  souk- 
children  who  left  home,  hoping  to 
iMul  life  more  agreeable  than  they 
iound  it  at  home,  although  their  ]>ar- 
ents  were  well-to-do  and  had  j.rovid- 
ed  them  with  everything  they  neede<l 
— ^o  far  as  it  could  be  purchased. 

But  something  was  lacking,  or 
they  would  not  have  left  home.  What 
was  it?  Sympathy.  They  were  nag- 
ged at  over  trifles,  they' were  made 
miserable  by  continual  complaint-, 
they  could  not  please  their  parents 
no  matter  how  much  they  tried.  Thev 
felt  as  if  they  were  in  "bondage  and 
Imally  they  grew  to  believe  that  anv 
amount  of  hardship,  with  freedom 
fn.m  nagging,  would  be  better  than 
a  comfortable  home  and  unsympa- 
thetic   parents. 

Really,  n»>w.  could  % ,,«  bfnnie  thn>,. 
children  for  rnnninu:  aw.iv  l';ii-iiii^. 
don't  be  afraid  i«>  l..\e  ituj  caress 
your  children.  h  i.  ,  .-isy  when  they 
arc-  babie-  |).i  nr.t  ht  it  t  ver  bec«tme 
difficult  Tiiey  Ion-  I.. I  mnilu-r  love 
even  when  they  are  growti  t-.  niin 
bond  and  womanhood,  atul  wiil  .ip- 
prcciat.  It.  and  you'll  never  l»r  ^orry 
for  giving  it  to  'tli.iTi.  It  will  tiot  1.", 
diflicult  to  kirp  their  conflfleiK'-  ii" 
you  make  them  realize  that  yon  really 
'"v<-  them  If  will  not  he  /liiTirult  lii 
i4et  them  to  nl)ey  when  yon  once  make 
them  realize  that  yotir  commands  are 
IH-ompted  by  l..\.  (i  \,  theni  credit 
ff'r    all    the    good    t'  -    in    them, 

rhink  how  gonrl  tli.  s  ,,i.  in.-tead  of 
how  l)ad.  and  you'll  lie  surprised  at 
the  re-idt-.  and  mt  the  l,,i-i  bit 
sorrv. 


A   FEW    IDEAS   ON   STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


c  H  A  s  K 

tti»ir  ur<>- 


LADIESWANTED 

cerics,  soaps,  etc  .  by  oiir  Factorv-to-Ka'niily 
plan.  We  n'we  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  preraitnns 
We  are  also  makitin  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  of 
FIVE  EXTRA  CERTIFICATES  to  secretaries 
of  Clnb-of.ten.  Write  for  free  calalopue.  Pap 
Worth  Premium  Co  ,  ma  St,  .Markv-  .Ave  Syra 
eiise,  N.  V. 


Corn  Meal  Shortcake. 

We  make  corn  bread — or  "Johnny 
cake,"  as  the  old-fashioned  house- 
wives call  it — and  bake  it  very  thin, 
in  round  pie  tins.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  two  crusts  when  baked.  Three 
of  these  tinsful  arc  used  for  a  cake. 
We  butter  them,  and  pile  them  one 
over  the  other,  with'  crushed  straw- 
berries between.  It  is  (piickly  prepar- 
ed, it  makes  a  delicious  and  hearty 
breakfast,  and  may  be  eaten  with  or 
without  cream,  as  preferred,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  cream  jar. 
Strawberry  Cream. 

Mnn'se  a  fiuart  of  .strawberries  in 
a  rooking  bowl  with  a  coffee  cnnful 
of  powdered  sugar.  Rub  through  a 
sieve,  and  mix  with  a  pint  of  whip- 
ped cream,  and  nearly  two  ounces  of 
gelatine,  previously  prepared.  Pour 
this  into  a  mould,  and  set  it  on  the 
ice  until  it  has  become  I'irm.  then  turn 
it  into  a  fruit  dish,  and  place  fresli 
strawberries  all  about   it 

Strawberry  Pudding. 
Toast  and  butter  slices  of  stale 
bread,  and  arrange  in  layers  in  a  but- 
tered pudding  flish.  with  plenty  of 
strawberries  between  the  lavers. 
Sweeten  the  berries  to  taste.  Bake 
h.ilf  an  hour,  and  s««rve  hot.  Don't 
be  too  economical  with  your  berries, 
for  they  must  supply  sufficient  juice 
to  make  the  toasted  bread  into  pud- 
ding.  ^ 

Strawberry  Tapioca. 
PMt  a  teasponnful  of  tapioca  and 
one  of  salt  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
-trawberry  inice.  ami  let  it  stand  on 
the  back  of  the  range  where  it  will 
keep  warm,  but  not  cook.  f<ir  half  a 
<lay.  Just  before  serving,  let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  stir  in  .-o;  many  fresh  straw- 
berries as  you  can.  ;infl  serve  with 
sweetened  cream. 

Strawberry  Biscuit. 

^fake  a   rich   biscuit   douijh.   ent    the 
bi-cuit   with  a   small   biscuit   cutter,  so 

hat  they  will  not  be  much  larger 
than  an  Itich  in  »liaineter  when  baked 

lake  them  hot  frt»tn  the  oven,  and 
let  them  boil  in  a  dish  rif  stewed 
strawber  ri(  -.  .md  scixc  \\i|li  swr.  fi  n- 
ed  cream,  .and  sonie  nice  fresh  straw- 
berries, if  obtainable 

Strawberry  Shortcake. 
Make  .1  rich  biscttit  d<»ugli.  roll  it 
thin,  jdace  in  pie  tin  and  generously 
-preatl  with  butter,  and  then  put  on 
another  layer  of'  tin  hi^enit  dough, 
butter  again,  and  :i(\i\  a  third  layer. 
When  thi'^  ha--  b.iked.  the  Layers  are 
ea>ily  jnillefl  apart.  [•■jU  with  fre-li 
-irawbernes,    vweeteiied.    and    -<rve. 

Dried   Strawberries. 

Don't  forget  to  dry  a  few  -traw- 
lu  rrie-  for  winter  ]>ies  and  sauce.  1 
■spread  them  on  new  .tin  plates,  set 
tlietn  iti  the  hot  snn  and  cover  thrm 
with  .glas-.  It  is  stu-pri-iii,".;  hou 
<|in(kl\    t!i<\    \sill  dry. 

Weisbaden   Strawberry  Preserves. 

To  e.teh  (jiiart  of  ln-rries  .allow  halt 
a  pound  .if  -uijar.  Sprinkle  the  su- 
i^ar  through  and  <.\ri-  them  and  let 
^tand  in  a  coi.l  place  <>\vr  m'ght.  (I 
lower  them  in  tin'  will  )  Next  morn- 
ing drain  off  the    imt  «■.   rci- ci    the  ber- 


ries or  use  for  jam,  and  to  every 
pound  of  sugar  added,  add  one  pound 
of  rock  candy  (I  prefer  the  red)  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  mean- 
time test  and  warm  your  cans,  stand 
them  in  a  pan  of  warm  water.  Fill 
the  cans  with  large,  perfect  fruit,  fresh 
froni  the  patch,  packing  it  solidly  as 
possible  without  mashing  the  berries; 
then  fdl  with  the  boiling  syrup. 

Uncooked    Sun    Preserves. 

Weigh  the  fruit  and  to  each  ptniiul 
allow  three-i|uarters  of  a  pound  of 
granulated  sugar;  put  a  layer  of  su- 
gar, a  layer  of  fruit,  another  layer  of 
sugar  in  .a  large  sluiHow  vessel,  cover 
with  a  p.ine  of  glass  .and  -et  in  the 
hot  sun  for  two  days.  The  evening 
of  the  second  day  lift  the  berries  with 
a  fork  and  put  in  jelly  glasses.  Boil 
the  syrup  till  thick  (about  live  min- 
utes), and  pour  over  them.  When 
cold,  cover  with  melted  paraffine,  then 
put  on  the  tin  lids.  This  is  delicious 
and  will  keej)  a  year.  In  New  York 
sun  cooked  strawberries  sell  at  one 
dollar  a  pound,  which  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  their  delicious  flavor  and 
'attractive  ai)pea ranee. 

Strawberry  Fritters. 
Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  salad  oil 
with  the  grated  iteel  of  one-half  lenum 
and  a  little  tlour.  When  smooth  add 
the  whites  of  three  well  whisked  eggs 
in  a  little  white  wine.  The  mixture 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Pick  the  tops  off  from  large, 
ripe  strawberries,  and  drop  the  fruit 
into  the  ]>repare<1  batter,  put  .a  luni]) 
of  butter  into  a  deep  frying  pan,  and 
when  it  is  boiling,  drop  the  batter 
with  the  strawberries  from  a  table- 
spoon into  the  fat.  When  nicely 
cooked,  remove  the  fritters  carefully, 
drain  them  on  a  sieve  or  in  a  colati- 
iler.  then  arr.inge  them  on  a  hot  dish, 
sift  powdered  sugar  over  and  serve. 
This  i«  of  the  finest. 

Strawberry  Crusts. 
Prepare  scmie  sm.all.  round  buns 
that  can  be  split  into  halves,  buttered 
and  warmed  in  tin-  ovin;  sprinkle 
powdered  sugar  o\rr  -ome  strawber- 
ries, bruise  them  sli-htly.  ami  allow 
them  to  st.itul  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  mix  the  fruit  and  su- 
gar, cover  the  hot  buns  with  this,  al- 
low them  to  get  c<dd,  then  serve  in 
t  uhiss  dish.  This  is  a  most  excel- 
lent dessert  to  .serve  cold. 


Paint  Wjlhoui  Oil 

Kemarkable    Discovery    That    Cuti 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Fred  Triftl  Paokag*  ii  Mailtd  to  Evsry- 
on*  Who  Writoi. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  nianufacturer  of 
▲dams,  N.  Y.,  has  dlsoovsred  a  proce.ss  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  une 
of  oil.  HecHlls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  oue- fourth  ai 
much. 

,  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufr..  47  North 
St..  Adams,  N.  Y..  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  nackage.  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.    Write  to-day. 
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Strawberry  Mousse. 
_  To  a  pint  of  thick  cream  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  cup  of  straw- 
berry preserves;  beat  until  thick  to 
the  bottom.  Have  a  three-pint  mould 
lined  with  lemon,  orange  or  pine- 
apple sherbet,  pour  the  mixture  in 
the  center  and  cover  with  more  of 
the  sherbet.  Adjust  the  cover  over 
paper  and  pack  in  ice  and  salt  for  two 
hours. 


QUESTIONABLE  ECONOMY. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  style 
of  housekeeper  who  invariably  over- 
loads her  table,  and  cooks  too  much 
of  everything  in  order  not  to  appear 
stingy?  She  is  wasteful  and  lacking 
m  good  taste,  but  .she  doesn't  know 
that,  for  her  over-developed  bump  of 
generosity  allows  her  but  one  view 
of  the  situation,  which  is  that  no  one 
can   call  her  stingy. 

And  how  she  does  despise  the  eco- 
nomically inclined!  Yet  she  has  oc- 
casional attacks  of  economy  when 
conscience,  or  a  depleted  pocketbook, 
or  an  irate  husband  calls  attention  to 
the  results  of  her  lavishness. 

For  instance,  her  cupboard  is  us- 
ually pretty  well  tilled  with  dishes  of 
left-over  foods  that  she  didn't  quite 
like  to  throw  away.  .As  a  rule,  she 
keeps  them  until  they  become  sour, 
and  then  throws  them  away;  but 
when  under  the  influence  of  one  of  her 
economical  streaks  she  decides  that 
the  left-overs  must  be  utilized,  so  she 
saves  them  by  mixing  them  with 
twice  their  value  in  other  foods,  and 
serves  up  a  dish  that  is  "neither  fish, 
flesh  nor  fowl,"  and  is  bad  enough  to 
make  a  good  Christian  man  swear  a 
"blue  streak."  Then  she  declares  that 
she'll  never  again  try  to  be  economi- 
cal, and  she  doesn't  until  the  time 
comes  for  another  domestic  upheaval. 

The  truly  economical  housewife 
buys  only  what  she  needs  and  knows 
she  can  afford;  but  what  she  does  buy 
is  so  good  that  none  need  be  thrown 
away,  nor  is  she  obliged  to  spend  as 
much  more  as  it  cost  in  making  it 
fit  to  eat. 

Then  she  cooks  it  8o  carefullv  that 
every  mouthful  is  eatable,  and' plans 
so  wisely  that  very  little  is  left  over. 
If  she  cannot  find  time  to  cook  what 
she  would  like  to  she  cooks  only  what 
she  has  time  to  cook  well,  for  she  has 
sense  enough  to  know  that  one  well- 
cooked,  daintily  served  dish  is  prefer- 
able to  half  a  dozen  of  those  that  are 
carelessly    prepared. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  far  greater 
art  than  to  know  how  to  prepare  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  "made  dishes" 
that  always  reminds  one  of  boarding- 
house   hash. 


lO  DRIVE  NAILS  EASILY.  AND 
OTHER  WRINKLES. 


Isn't  it  an  odd  sensation  to  be  in- 
structed by  one's  children ;='  Has  that 
experience  been  yours?  Yesterday, 
when  trying  to  mend  an  ohl  couch  si> 
that  it  could  be  used  on  the  porch, 
I  tried  in  vain  to  drive  nails  into  the 
hard  wood.  Then  my  eldest  son 
came  along,  s.iw  what  T  was  trying  to 
do.  tiHik  soine  <i|'  the  naiK.  <li|)pe<! 
them  inlii  grease  and  (In.ve  them  into 


CACTI     FRCC 

10  ■pccimenn  free  ^rith  each  925  order. 

Dealers  take  notice — order  at  once. 

MRS.  S.  I.  PATTISOIV, 

Wholesale    Collector    Cacti. 

Mesllla    Park,  New    Mexiro. 


the  wood  without  difficulty.  He  said 
he  should  have  used  soap  had  the 
grease    not   been    handy. 

And  that  reminds  me:  Soon  after 
my  eldest  daughter  returned  from 
school  I  found  her  rubbing  hard  soap 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bureau  drawers, 
iney  had  been  hard  to  draw  out  for 
some  time,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
difficulty  could  be  removed  so  easily. 
After  the  soaping  they  worked  like  a 
charm. 

The  same  girl  mixes  salt  with  flour 
that  is  to  be  used  for  gravies.  She 
stirs  it  in  well,  then  adds  the  milk 
or  water  and  the  flour  does  not  lump 
at  all.  She  learned  that  in  the  cook- 
ing class  to  which  she  belonged  while 
attending    school. 

She  rubs  salt  on  forks  and  spoons 
that  are  discolored  with  egg  stains 
and  it  removes  the  stain  almost  im- 
mediately. 

We  have  given  the  two  eldest,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  a  year  at  an  agricul- 
tural college,  and  it  has  been  money 
well   invested. 


MOTHERS-IN-LAW  IN  BETHLE- 
HEM. 


From  Robert  Hichens'  "From  Jericho 
to  Bethlehem,"  in  June  "Century." 

Many  of  the  people  in  Bethlehem 
emigrate,  for  they  have  no  fear  of 
travel  and  make  excellent  colonists. 
It  is  possible  to  come  upon  men  of 
Bethlehem  in  eastern  Africa  and  even 
in  Hayti.  Now  for  the  first  time  1 
saw  the  remarkable  head-dresses  for 
which  the  married  women  of  Bethle- 
hem are  famous.  They  are  large  and 
entirely  conceal  the  hair.  I  was  told 
that  the  foundation  is  a  fez,  stitTened 
and  covered  with  cotton.  Chains  of 
silver  on  which  are  strung  rows  of 
silver  coins  ornament  the  front,  and 
a  great  white  veil  made  of  cotton 
gives  the  finishing  touch.  Strongly 
built  and  active,  the  matrons  of  Beth- 
lehem look  very  imposing  as  they  go 
about  their  aflfairs,  and  I  should 
scarcely  think  they  live  in  great  sub- 
jection to  their  husbands.  That  they 
make  alarming  mothers-in-laws  I  can 
well  believe.  There  is  a  proverb  in 
Palestine,  "Were  the  mother-in-law 
to  love  her  daughter-in-law,  dogs 
would  go  into  paradise." 


AN  IDEA  ON  POLISHING  STOVE 


Did  you  ever  try  mixing  a  little  vin- 
egar with  your  stove  polish?  It  pre- 
\ents  the  dust  frtjm  tlying  when  yon 
polish  the  stove,  and  you  can  get  a 
good  polish  with  less  elbow  grease. 
If  my  stove  is  rusty,  I  always  rub  it 
well  with  kerosene  before  applying 
the  polish.  I  keep  all  the  old  slock- 
ing feet  to  pull  o\er  my  hands  before 
polishing  the  stove,  as  I  find  them  a 
great  protection,  and  I  do  like  to  kce|t 
my  hands  as  nice  as  possible.  I  till 
under  my  linger  nails  with  lard  be- 
lore  polishing  the  stove,  and  when 
it  is  washed  out,  you  would  never 
niess  that  I'd  been  doing  dirty  work. 
1  also  use  lard  before  w<»rkiTiL;  in  my 
llfiwar    garden. 

Another  thing  th.al  is  nue  lo  kn..\v 
is  that  socla  will  reniuve  gr.  .i-c  ironi 
tnipainted  wood.  I  keep  it  on  hand 
lor  washing  ])nrposfs,  and  when  I 
Lit  I  urease  mi  my  unpaniled  kitelien 
tlofjr,  .as  I  .111  (juile  friqn.iiily,  I 
sprinkle    on    soda. 


Page  Thirteen. 

A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  again. 
Then  Its  tremendou.s  significance  will 
dawn   upon   you. 

An  Oliver  Typewriter— the  standard 
vi.sible  writer — the  $100  machine— the 
mo.st  highly  perfected  typewriter  on 
the   market — yours  for  17  centa  a  day  I 

The  typewriter  who.se  conquest  of 
the  commercial  world  Is  a  matter  of 
business  hl.story — yonra  for  17  cents  a 
day! 

The  typewriter  that  la  equipped  with 
scores  of  such  conveniences  as  "The 
Balance  Shift" — "The  Ruling  Device" 
— "The  Doable  Release" — "The  Loco- 
motive Base" — "The  Automatic  Spacer" 
— "The  Automatic  Tabulator" — "The 
Disappearing  Indicator" — "The  Adjust- 
able Paper  Fingers" — "The  Scientific 
I'ondensed    Keyboard" — all 

Yours  For  17  Cents  a  Day ! 

We  announc- 
ed this  new 
sales  plan  re- 
cently, just  to 
feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small 
cash  pay- 
ment—  then  17 
cents  a  day. 
That  Is  the 
plan  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluge  of 
applications  for  machines  that  we  are 
simply   astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of 
all  classes,  all  ages,  all   occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  has  come 
from  people  of  known  flnancial  stand- 
ing who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  proposition.  An  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  Immense  popular- 
ity  of   the   Oliver   Typewriter. 

A  startling  confirmation  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  Era  of  Universal  Type- 
writing  l.s   at   hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 

"The  Oliver  Typewriter^' 

THE   »iTA\OARD   VISIUI.L:   U  R1TI<:K 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money- 
maker, riKht  from  the  word  "so!"  So 
easy  to  run  that  beginners  soon  get  In 
the  "expert"  class.  Kara  as  you  leara. 
Let  the  machine  pay  the  17  cents  a  day- 
— and  all  above  that  is  yours. 

Wherever  you  are,  there's  work  to 
be  done  and  money  to  be  made  by  us- 
ing the  Oliver.  The  business  world  Is 
calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There 
are  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
Their  salaries  are  considerably  above 
those   of  many   classes   of  workers. 

"An  Oliver  Typewriter  in  Every  Homcl" 

'I'luit  is  our  battle  cry  today.  We 
have  made  tiie  Oliver  supreme  in  use- 
talness  and  absolutely  Indispensable  in 

liulsness.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of 
the   home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the 
Oliver  fit  it  for  family  use.  It  Is  be- 
rnming  an  important  factor  in  the 
liome  training  of  young  people.  An 
educator  as   well   as  a  money  maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver 
on  the  threshold  of  every  home  In  Amer- 
ic.i.  Will  you  clos»>  tho  door  nf  your 
liunie  or  office  on  this  j  »ninilcalil»*  oli- 
\  pr    opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy 
offer  and  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Oli- 
ver Catalog.     Address 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

310   Broadway. 
New  York  City,  N.  V. 
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STUDIES  IN  HORSE  BREEDING. 
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By  C.  L.  Carlson. 

No  industry  connected  with  the 
soil,  or  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  farms  of  this  country,  has  yield- 
ed so  liberal  returns  for  the  labor  and 
money  employed,  as  the  breeding  of 
good  horses.  No  live  stock  bred 
upon  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  in  value  so  rapidly  as 
horses  and  mules.  In  1869  the  value 
of  all  horses  and  mules  owned  in  the 
United  States  was  $469,000,000.  In 
1899  the  same  live  stock  was  valued 
at  $607,000,000.  At  the  present  time 
the  same  live  stock  has  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  $j. 500,000,000. 

Although  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  mules  is  now  one  of  our  most 
profitable  industries,  little  has  ever 
been  done  in  a  public  way  to  encou- 
rage it,  by  either  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments,  or  to  aid  the  farmer 
and  breeder  in  adopting  better  meth- 
ods of  producing  them.  Bulletins 
without  number,  upon  other  subjects 
of  much  less  importance,  have  been 
annually  forthcoming,  yet  nothing 
upon  that  of  producing  better  horses, 
or  of  using  more  economical  meth- 
ods in  their  production. 

The  same  is  true  of  individual  help 
in  the  way  of  breeding  horses.  No 
embryologist  has  ever  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  horse.  There  are 
reasons  for  this.  The  grreat  Teutonic 
race  has  furnished  the  most  eminent 
embryologists.  In  their  native  land, 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  horses 
have  always  represented  too  high  a 
value  to  be  sacrificed  for  such  pur- 
poses. Mares  dying,  and  which  could 
be  had  for  investigation  of  this  kind, 
were  usually  non-breeders,  because 
of  old  age.  So  far  as  the  horse  is 
concerned,  how  the  ovaries  perform 
their  various  functions;  how,  when, 
and  where  conception  takes  place;  or 
of  the  early  development  of  the  foe- 
tus and  foetal  membranes,  nothing  is 
really  known. 

The  world's  urgent  need  today,  is 
for  more  men  with  special  training  to 
carry  on  its  great  work.  In  its  last 
'  and  best  analysis,  the  business  of 
breeding  horses  does  not  differ  from 
any  other.  Only  those  best  fitted, 
best  equipped,  for  the  business  shall 
survive.  No  rapid  progress  in  pro- 
ducing better  horses  need  be  expect- 
ed until  more  scientific  means  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  them. 

Then,  again,  I  believe  one  is  justi- 
fied in  appealing  to  the  civic  pride  of 
the  country,  which  is  more  or  less 
developed  in  all  mankind,  upon  the 
question  of  producing  better  horses. 
I  have  observed  that  throughout  the 
whole  rural  world,  the  best  and  high- 
est type  of  citizenship  is  always  to  be 
foun'd  in  the  districts  of  the  best 
bred  stock.  To  improve  the  live 
stock  of  a  country  is  a  potent  means 
of  raising  its  citizenship.  The  pro- 
duction of  high-class  animals  calls  in- 
to activity  intelligence  of  the  highest 
order. 

No  country  is  better  fitted  because 
of  its  climate;  its  nutritious  grasses: 
11-  abinidanee  r)f  grain;  its  pure  wat- 
i  r.  and  the  high  intelligence  of  its 
breeders,  for  the  production  of  high 
class  horses  than  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States.  No  better  evidence  of 
this  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  ail  the  breeds  wo  have  produc- 
ed many  specimens  unsurpassed  in 
any   country,   and    what   can   be   done 


by   a    few    breeders    can   be    done    by 
many. 

The  foregoing  is  the  introduction 
to  a  new  book  on  horse  breeding, 
published  by  the  author,  Mr,  G.  L. 
Carlson,  himself  at  his  home  in  Nor- 
folk, Nebraska,  and  sold  at  $2  per 
copy.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
and,  as  we  have  said  so  often  of 
other  books,  but  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter to  say,  ought  to  be  read  and  own- 
ed by  every  farmer  who  breeds  and 
raises  any  kind  of  a  horse.  In  our 
next  issue  we  are  going  to  give  you 
a  chapter  from  the  book  to  show  you 
how  well  worth  while  it  is  to  know 
what  Mr.  Carlson  has  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

DISTEMPER  IN  HORSES. 


Distemper,  or  strangles,  is  a  dis- 
ease principally  affecting  young 
horses.  It  is  due  to  a  germ,  belong- 
ing to  the  streptococcic  group.  The 
disease  is  accompanied  by  high  fever, 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  especially  of  ih*.  na- 
sal passages,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
condition,  a  discharge  from  the  nose. 
There  is  a  swelling  of  the  lymph 
glands  under  the  jaw,  which  later 
results  in   abscess   formation. 

A  horse  with  distemper  can  com- 
municate it  to  a  healthy  one. 

The  germs  are  found  in  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  and  in  the 
pus  from  the  abscess  which  forms 
under  the  jaw  and  later  break^. 

The  majority  of  cases  of  distemper 
occurs  before  the  age  of  five  years. 

The  constitutional  disturbances 
caused  by  the  shedding  of  the  teeth, 
and  cutting  same,  as  well  as  impure 
air  in  poorly  ventilated  stables,  over- 
worked and  poorly  fed  animals,  are 
factors  that  weaken  the  resistance 
and  make  infection  possible  to  pro- 
duce  the   disease. 

The  disease  is  more  common  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  particu- 
larly the  former,  on  account  of  the 
chill  received  as  a  result  of  the  sud- 
den changes  at  these  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  disease  can  also  be  transmit- 
ted from  dam  to  offspring  through  the 
milk. 

The  antma!  nstialty  develops  the 
disease  in  from  three  days  to  three 
weeks  after  being  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion. 

Animals  affected  with  distemper 
should  not  be  sold.  Young  animals 
!>hould  not  be  brought  in  contact  with 
those  affected  nor  watered  out  of  the 
same  bucket,  nor  come  in  contact 
with  any  other  property  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  disinfected.  .\n  ani- 
mal should  not  be  castrated  while 
suffering  with    -irangle«.. 

A  vaccine  made  from  the  >i)ecific 
germ  causing  this  distress  is  prepar- 
ed in  the  laboratory  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural   College. 

This  vaccine  is  very  useful  in  com- 
bating distemper,  both  as  a  jireven- 
live  and  as  a  cure,  and  promises  to 
be  of  as  great  value  as  the  antisuppu- 
ration  vaccine  made  in  the  same  labo- 
ratory from  the  genn-v  which  caii-e 
poll  evil,  tistula.  and  wound  infec- 
tions. 

T.ike  the  antisuppuration  vacciia  , 
\n  get  the  be>-t  results  it  must  be  used 
by  one  who  is  tr.iined  in  the  diseases 
<tf  the  lower  animals  and  under^tancK 
the  use  of  vaccine  on  same.  It  i> 
therefore    ad\i«-able    to    have    it    used 


Years  of  Grand  Results 

Bckerty,  Indian* 
May  21, 1009. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Ktmlall  Co., 
I  have  used  your 
rvmadUs  with  grand 
results  for  tsn  years, 
■nd  would  not  b« 
without  them. 

Wm.  U  Tuckers. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  leeii  sound  and  trim  as  no  other  preparat  I  on 
has  ever  l[>een  known  to  do.  The  suro,  quick 
remedy  for  spavin,  Riugbune.  Spllut,  Curb.  Swollen 
Joints  and  all  Lainenexti.  Kqually  famed  au  huiiH«- 
bold  remedy.  At  druggists,  t1  ■  bottle.  Get  tree 
book,  "A  Treatise  ou  tue  Uorse,"  or  write  to — 

DR.  ■.  J.  KINOALL  CO..  ENOSBURC  PALLS.  VT. 


by  a  competent  graduate  veterinarian. 
— B.  F.  Kaupp,  Colorado  Agricultu- 
ral  College,  Fort  Collins. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  WET 
SHOES. 


When  boots  or  shoes  are  wet 
through,  do  in»t  dry  them  by  the  lire. 
l)Ut,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  otT, 
till  them  quite  full  with  dry  oats. 
The  oats  will  rapidly  absorb  every 
vestige    of    damp    from    the    wet    lea- 


SAVE   HALF  THE    LABOR 

in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
in  a  given  time  than 
in  any  other  way  by 
using 


c 

lil  IRELAND 

SAWING  MACHINE 


WOOD' 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls,     moves     easily — cut    of 

saw    is   down    instead  of  against   the 

operator    as    in    old    style    machines. 

Must   be  seen   to  be  appreciated.  We 

also    manufacture    Drag    Saws.    Saw 

and   Shingle   Mills. 

Send  for  prlpen  anil  full  Infurmatlon 
Ireland    >lachiue   &   Foundry  Co., 

15    Stale   St.,  .Norwlfh,    S.    Y. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  tiie  ino.«:t  practical  machine 
matle.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
nitrtaer  and  best  C«R\'  flARVESTKR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horso.  .\gfs  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 
Box  22.  n.  L  Beooett  &  Co  ,  Westervllle,  Ohio 


1  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

Ab<1  i  can  prove  it.      Kortjr-fiT*    y««rt  Bfo  1 
coiiiiuencril  selling  t<.ales  !•  th«  UM*  iKMag 
him  h^ve  a  iie«  trial  and  never  ukiat  a  caal 
la  return  until  he  had  fouad  that  my  tcaU 
was  exaLtly  as  raprrseated.       1  hava  pat- 
ented the  only   rrliabi*     FlTLBSS   STOCK 
SCALE,  complete  with   steel  frame,   caa- 
pound  tieain  and  beam   box   without  arm 
charge,  told  at  a  (air  prica.      Mr    acala   ll 
not  cheapest,  but  BEST.     I  will  tend   ymi 
lull  IniormatioB,    a  scale   oa  approval    vt 
book,  "Reasons  for  Owaiog  a  Scale"  11  roa 
addtCM   *'40flia  Ha  Pa^i  Tfca  Vratrkl," 

iOH  C    St..     BINGMAMTOM.  N.  T. 


4^   PILLING 


ini|tri*s:niHor.<«    r«»r     >liireM    mid    (o^^m 
Fr«iui   l$'2.rM    up. 

\iiiti(i;il      Impregnators      an-    "lOany    In 
I'se."      Write    for    pamphlet. 

uv.o.  V.  pii.i.f>ci  &  SON   rt».. 

IMilladelphla,    Pa. 


% 


The  destructive  pest  before  eating  Rat  Corn 


RAT     CORN 

No  Odors  or  Smells      KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE  No  Poison 

It    mummifies    them.     No    matter  where    they    die,  they    simply   DRY   UP. 

Positively   do   not   smelL 

Will  not  kill  cats,  dogs  or  man.  „„.»„.» 

Rat  Corn  is  a  new  and  scientific  discovery,  and  without  a  doubt  the  greatest 

rat  destroyer  in  the  world;  the  only  one  that  kills  rats  without  any  bad,  dangerous 

or  disagreeable  effects.       A  trial  will  convmce  you. 

25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00  per  can. 

Ask  your   Dealer  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of   price.    Send    for  booklet 
"How  to  Destroy  Rats"  FREE.    Made  only  by 

BOTANICAL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

255  South  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  23,  1909. 

^"''"o'inS'rW^^  to  say  your  method  of  killing  rats  is  a  success  with  us.     We  rarely 

ever  se^one  ^t  all,  whereas  before  we  had  them  in  droves.     If  anyone  troubled  with  rats  will  call, 
'ohone  or  write  to  us  we  will  be  glad  to  give  them  our  experience.  ^    t      •    a    nuA 

pnone  or  w  ^   ^^^^  ^  ^^^^     (Signed)  Louis  A.  Clad 

lath  and  Locust  Sts. 


After  eating  Rat  Corn  He's  mummified 


ther.  As  it  absorbs  the  moisture  it 
swells  and  fills  the  boot  tightly. 
keeping  its  form  good,  and  dries  the 
leather  without  hardening  it.  In  the 
morning  shake  out  the  oats  and  hang 
ft^em— the  oats— in  a  bag  near  the 
fire  to  dry,  ready  for  further  use.. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FENCING? 

Every  farmer  who  nccd>  fencing  ot 
any  kind,  should  get  "American  Fence 
News."     It   tells   a   good    many   int«.r- 
esting  facts  that  you  reallv  ought   t" 
know  before  you  decide  on  or  buy  any 
fencing.      The      book      is      l)eautifull\ 
printed,  contains     many     illustration's 
and  tells  how  to  fence  for  best  effect. 
It  tells  how  to  make  pirniant-nt  wire 
fence,   and    contains    the    whole    -tory 
of    Fence    Building.      It    also   contain- 
an  interesting  and  valuabU-  article  «»n 
"The  Operation  of  a  Farm."  ^Iimwhik 
the  best  methods  of  rotating  crop>  for 
biggest  profits.     Then  there  i>  a  very 
interesting    article    showing   Imw    yon 
can  save  w«irk,  lime  aijd  money,  avoid 
worry,  increase  your  incme  and   gel 
more   fun  out   of  life.     .M-^o  you   will 
find    an    article    -n    "Ornnmcntinir   the 
l-arm." 

Last  but  not  lea«,t  by  any  nuati-. 
you  will  find  some  facts  about  .\nn n 
can  iM'iue.  It  will  indeed  pay  y<»u  t"» 
send  a  po.st:il  card  addressed  persi-nal- 
ly  to  Mr.  F.  Baackes.  Vice-President 
and  r,cn<  ral  Salt-  \gent  of  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Cu,.  Chicago.  III.  for 
copy  of  "American    Fence  News" 


What  to  Do  With  the  Boar. 

The    boar    of   eight   nionth>    old    or 
older  will  do   better  if  kept  by  him- 
self; at  least,  he  should  not  be  where 
sows  or  gilts   may  arouse   him.       He 
should  be  kept  in  a  comfortable  pen. 
with   a   lot  of   pasture   adjoining,   and 
supplied   with   a   variety   of   nutritious 
food,   which    means      something   more 
than    dry    corn    with      an      occasional 
drink  of  diluted  dishwater.     The  per- 
manent quarters     should  be  provided 
with  a  view  to  furnish  sunlight,  exer- 
cise,    dry     warmth     and     cleanliness. 
These  should  be  located  that  the  sow> 
may  be   cotiveniently  brought   to  him 
for  service.     A  large  pen  is  nut  need- 
ed—ten   feet    square      will    do— but    a 
y;ird    atul   pasture   should   each   be   ad- 
jacent.    The   yard    will   be   needed    for 
>,t'rvice     and     for     his     cxerci-e     in     th. 
breeding     season,    and     the     pa>turt 
which  may  be  an  acre,  or  less,  sliould 
aflford  him  water,  shade,  grass,  alfalta 
or    other    succulent    food.— From    Co- 
burn's  "Swine  in  .\merica." 


Headquarters  for  Breeders  m  N.  Y. 


MILK  VERSUS  BEEF. 

The    Cow   a   Wonderful    Producer   of 
Human  Food. 

\  l|(,l-.(iiii  lou-  owned  by  the  Dairy 
Department  ..f  the  lTniver>ity  of  ^ll^ 
-ouri  in  one  year  t.mduccd  more  hu- 
man food  in  her  milk  than  i-  eotitain- 
e»l  in  the  complete  cncasscs  of  four 
steers  weighing  1250  pounds  each. 
This  statement.  impossibU-  a-  it  seem-. 


Broadway    Central    Hotel 

Broadway,  Cor.  Third  Street 
IN   THE   HEART  OP   NEW    YORK 

*)nly  Medium  Price  Hotel  left  in  New  York 

Special  attention   given 

to     Ladies     unescorted 

$(PKC1AL    RATES      FOR    8UMMKR 

Our  Table  is  the   foundation  of 

our  enormous  busineis. 

Aiii«-rlcMn  Pl«n,  f'l.r.O  upwMrtl* 
Bnropenii  Plan,  fl.OO  upward* 

Sead  for  Large  Colored  Map  and  Quide  of 

New  York,  FREE 

DAN.  C.  WEBB,  Proprietor 

The  Ooly  New  York  Hotel  Featuring 

ADIURICAN   PLAN 
KxcelUnt  Food 


Guod  Irrvlc* 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 


No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  li8:hted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed  ?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begm  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  woriy  about  fires  v  your  barn  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATLASPoriwflTff^CRETE 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genume  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  qualitv 
and  absolute  purity.  Thereisonlvonequality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
factured-the  best  that  can  be  madeand  thesame  forever>-body. 

Ji?  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500.000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
t'arm  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  wiU 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plan.s.    Send  for  the  book  now. 


^t 


li. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.  New  York 

Daily  Pr€>duct!ve  cajHtcity  over  SO,  000   barrel*- 
the  largest  in  the  world 


,  F  PORTLAND  ^'\ 

ATLAS 

W  CEMENT  fj 


None  Jast  as  Good 


IS  not  only  true,  but  does  not  even  do 
full  justice  to  the  cow.  The  .solids  in 
the  milk  which  are  completely  digest- 
ed and  used  by  the  body  are  counted 
agamst  the  entire  carcass  of  the  steer 
which  is  only  in  part  edible. 

The  cow  that  performed  this  feat  of 
producing  the  equivalent  of  four  steers 
IS  Princess  Carlotta.  In  the  year  <^hc 
produced  18405  pounds  of  milk.  Jk- 
low  IS  given  the  amount  of  protcids, 
fat.  sugar  and  ash  contained  in  this 
milk  and  the  amount  of  the  same  sub- 
stance found  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Trowbridge 
m  an  analysis  made  of  the  carcass  of 
a  fat  steer  weighing  1250  pounds. 

18,405  lbs.  milk   1250-lb.  steer 
Proteid  552  lbs.  172  lbs. 

t:at  618  lbs.  333  !b^ 

^ugar  920  lbs.  .'     ib-^ 

A.sh  ,28  lbs.  43  lbs: 


Total 


2218    lbs 


UX 


The  amount  of  dry  inaiur  in  the 
milk  was  2218  poun(l>.  all  of  which  i> 
edible   and    digestible. 

The  steer  with  a  live  wcitrlii  ..f  ij:;.. 
pounds,  contained  ^()  pir  cent  of  wat- 
er in  the  carcass,  leaving  a  total  .u 
548  potmds  of  drv  matter  Tn  this  fliv 
matter  01  the  >trcr  i,  included  hair. 
and  hide,  hones  and  imdons.  orijan^ 
of  digestion  and  re  •.)  lira  lion;  in  fact 
the  entire  animal,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  not  idihlc  ri,c  aiTiI- 
ysis  of  the  steer's  oarca>.  w.,s  niadr 
from  samples  taken  after  grindin^r  „,, 
together  one  half  <,\  tiie  roni|.kte  car 


cass   and  is  not  in  any  sense  an  es- 
timation  ot     the  composition  of  the 

carcass. 

Princess  Carlotta  produced  proteids 
sufficient  for  more  than  three  steers; 
nearly  fat  enough  for  two;  ash  enough 
to  build  the  skeleton  for  three,  and  in 
addition,  produced  920  pounds  of  milk 
sugar  worth  as  much  per  pound  for 
iood  as  ordinary  sugar. 

These  figures  show  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  the  cow  as  a  producer  of 
human  food.  It  is  because  of  thi< 
economical  use  of  food  that  the  dairy 
cow  and  not  the  steer  is  kept  on  high- 
priccd  lands.  When  land  is  cheap  and 
teed  abundant  the  meat  producing 
■minials  predominate,  but  when  the 
land  becomes  high  in  value  and  fee.j 
expensive  the  farmer  turns  to  the 
dany  cow.— C.  Fl.  Pxklcs.  Professor 
D.nry  Husbandry.  Univcrsitv  of  Mi.- 
-nuri. 

We  <lo  not  remember  having  seen 
such  a  comparison  before,  ancl  flufl  it 
rather  interest incr. 


HOLLOW    CEMENT    POSTS. 


.M.iny  people  are  impre'^sed  with  tin- 
\alni-    01    eenient    jio-K      f, .p      fmeinu 
.Urape     vine     trclli..-,     ,,,-     clothes     liin- 
pnles.      When    properly   built    tlnv    .iir 
praetieally    e veiia>lin,u    and    are    niuoli 
niort'    nnii..rni    and    -atisf.u-tnrv    in    ap 
P^ar.iiie,.    iha,!    the    ordinarv    po^t^    sc, 
n>e<I.     ConereK-    po>ts    ni.i\     be     I. mil 
eitlur    solid    or    hollow    l.ni     in    citlH-i 


case    must    be    reinitjrccd.     The    solid 
p<»ts  are    heavier   to    handle,    require 
more    material    and    are    no    stronger 
than    are    the    hollow   ones.     It    is   an 
easy    matter    to    build    a    hollow    con- 
crete   post    if    one    knows    how.     The 
outer    lorm    is    built    of    boards    nailed 
t<»gether  in   box  shape  so  that  the  in- 
ner   surface    will    correspond    in    size 
ami  shape  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
po>t.     .\  thin  layer  of  rather  rich  con- 
cr.  u    1-,   laid   in   the     bottom     oi     the 
torni.  then  the  reinforcing  rods,  which 
are    generally    made    of    No.    10   fence 
wire   twisted   in    .strands     of     two     or 
ihr.  (,     arc      laid     near     the     corners. 
Over    this    is    tamped    more    concrete 
until    the    height    corresponds    to    the 
I'osition    of    the    reinforcing   rods    first 
place<l.        'I'wo     (•ther     rods   are    then 
put    ni    position    and    concrete    tamped 
'."    '"    ''"    llie    1)<..\.     .\fter    seasoning 
K'l-    tuo    rlays    the    post    may    be    laid 
away   in    ilu-    shade    to   h.ir.h  n    though 
u    should   1,0  kept  wet  for  a   couple  of 
v\i<k-.      If   it    is   desired    to   build    hol- 
h,u    ]H,.t-.   s,-lcct   ;i    -lick  of  wood  one 
inch     s,,nare     and    the    length    of    the 
post    Inr   the    center   f.f   the   core.     On 
'uh    M«le    ..1    thiv    lay    a    "half-round" 
<>f    the    proper    dimen-ion^    ;nid    build 
ii'"   ccni.ni^  around   ihc   core.      The  rul- 
\antaj4e    <if    this    cotnI)inati<Mi     lie-     in 
the    fact    that    the    ccnir.il    s(piarc    sink 
ean    lie    easily    amoved    and    this    will 
I"o-en    the    half    rounds      which      may 
iluii    l.r   taken   out   and    used   in   oth<-r 
1'"^'^      'IJ''-    f-    ••'    little    knack    that    is 
\\«I1     Worth     till-     trviiiif 
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The  Eastern  f^aicmzp.  Dairyman  and  Poultry  IRaiser 
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SUBSCRIPTION — 26    cents  a    year;    ttve    yean    for 

$1.00.     blnt^le    copy    6    cents.  Discontinued    at    end    of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12   cents  extra. 

SlIDSCRIPTIOXS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  ttie  current  issue  unless  otherwise  speclfled. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Reglutered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postagre  stamps  In  good  con- 
dition accepted  for  small  amounts. 

change:  in  address — When  ordering:  a  changrs  In 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  for  each  agrate  line, 
each  month,  o  per  cent,  discount  for  cauli  with  order. 
^v«raKe  seven  wor^.^  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an  Inch  measure. 

Printed  on  the  first  day  of 
Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa., 


OUR  ADVERTISERS — W«  bellev*  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  'vill  oe  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  duferences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  respcnsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Uloeded  Steek 
when   writing   the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT — The  editors  are  always 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit photugraphs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photugraphs  to  Insure  their  return,  U  ibey 
are  not  accepted. 

each  month  by  L.  H.  H itchier. 

as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


AGRICULTURE  THE  BASIS. 


There   are   those    who   would   mini- 
mize   tne    importance    of    agricuiiure 
as  a  factor  in  making  the  annual  fair 
a  success,  especially  some  of  the  larg- 
er    exhibions.     where     m.inufactured 
products,   applied    arts     and    the    like 
have    come    into    prominence    of    late 
years.     Valuable     and     important   as 
these  things  aie  to  the  modern  annual 
exhibition,  a  g^od  display  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the   farm   is  essential  to  the 
success   of   any    fair,    large    or    small. 
In  fact,  the  annual  tair  had  its  ong  n 
in  the  desire  to  show  the  people  wnai 
the  country  could  do  in   the   way  of 
producing   farm     products     and   high 
class  live  stock.     The  annual  fair  was 
founded    on    agriculture,   and   agricul- 
ture must  continue  to  be  the  founda- 
tion  upon   which   all   successful   exhi' 
bitions  are  built  up.     A  country  that 
is    not    an    agricultural    country    can- 
not maintain  a  successful  fair  year  in 
and     year     out.       While     agriculture 
must  always  form  an  important  part 
of    every    fair,     agriculture     is    more 
preatly  benefitted  than  any  other  call- 
ing by  the  existence  of  the  annual  ex- 
hibition.    It  would  be  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  good  the  annual  fair,  large 
or  small,  has  done  in  promoting  bet- 
ter agriculture  and   in   advancing  the 
interests    of    the    farmer.     The   casual 
observer  may  not  see  its  value  in  this 
connection,  but  the  leaven  is  working 
in    the    minds    of    hundreds    of   thou- 
sands  of   pe  p'e    from   the    farm   and 
elsewhere    who    every    ye.T    spend    a 
day  or  two  at  their  nearest  exhibition. 

A  SAFE  PLAN  FOR  THE  AVER- 
AGE FARMER. 


is  no  place  for  the  specialist  in  agri- 
culture.    But  to  specia.ize  successful- 
ly   there    must      be     inclination     and 
special    knowledge   and    ability    along 
the   line   one   desires  to   specialize   in. 
The  dairyman,     for     example,     must 
make    a    study    of    cow-keeping.     He 
must  know  how  to  keep  up  his  herd 
to  its   highest   produc.ng  power.     He 
must   study     each     individual     cow's 
needs.     He  has  ony  one  string  to  his 
bow  and  umst  perforce  bend  Ins  ener- 
gies to  prevent  any  possibility  of  fail- 
ure.   If  lie  fails  all  is  lost.     Tlie  same 
is  true    of  other  specialties.     In  mixed 
farming,  while  intim.te  knowledge  of 
the  different  branches  is  necessary  to 
make  the  greatest  success,  the  possi- 
bilities  cf   a   total   fa. lure   are   so   re- 
mote   as    to    make    tlie    undertaking 
reasonably    secure.     For    tiiis    reason, 
where  conditions  are   favorable,  mix- 
ed farming  affords  a  sure  and  safe  in- 
vestment and  will  give  a  good  return 
for   time   and    money   expended    upon 
it.     There      is      the      opportunity      to 
specialize,    too.     A    good    market    for 
certain    products    may    afford    an    op- 
portunity    for     specializing     a   little, 
without   interfering  much    with    other 
farming    operations. 


live  in  a  good  neighborhood  than  to 
the  man  living  in  the  city.  But  what 
constitutes  a  good  neighborhood? 
It  is  not  good  farmers  nor  good  farm 
houses  and  buildings,  important  as 
these  are  in  adding  to  the  value  of 
a  locality.  A  good  neighborhood 
means  something  more"  than  these 
things.  It  is  the  people  themselves, 
who  live  in  a  neighborhood,  who  give 
it  a  good  or  bad  reputation.  One 
thing  that  will  make  for  a  good 
neighborhood  is  for  every  man  in  it 
to  speak  well  of  his  neighbors. 
There  must  be  a  spirit  of  helpfulness, 
a  desire  to  be  sociab  e  and  friendly, 
with  a  lack  of  strife  and  jealousy. 
When  these  co/ditions  are  obtained 
in  any  locali  y,  it  may  be  truthfully 
called  a  good  neighborhood  and  the 
people  living  there  classed  as  good 
neighbors. 


HELP  THE  AVERAGE  FARMER 


For  the  average  man  m'xed  farm- 
ing affords  greater  opportunities  for 
success,  than  specinliz-ng  in  any  one 
line  of  farmin}^.  He  has  more  than 
one  string  to  his  bow,  and  if  a  failure 
in  one  line  results  in  any  one  year 
he  has  something  else  to  fall  back 
upon.     This  is  not  saying  that  there 


Good  Neighbors. 
People  in  cities  like  to  live  in  a 
good  neighborhood,  that  is,  on  a 
street  that  has  a  respectable  appear- 
ance and  whose  inhabitants  are  re- 
spectable and  agreeable.  Important 
as  this  is  to  the  people  living  in  the 
city,  it  is  of  infinitely  m-re  import- 
ance to  those  living  in  the  country. 
The  man  living  in  the  city  is  more 
independent  of  his  ne-g'ibor  than  the 
man  living  in  the  country.  He  can 
get  along  without  soeak'ng  to  the 
man  living  in  the  next  house  if  he 
wants  to.  Not  so  the  man  in  the 
country.  The  farmer  is  dependent 
upon  his  neig'ibor  for  gond  fellow- 
ship, if  nothing  else,  and  it  is  vastly 
more  important  to  him  that  he  should 


The    work    carried    on    by    agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  experi- 
mental  farms   should   be   designed   to 
help  the   average   farmer.     If  it   does 
not  do  this  it  largely  fails  in  the  ob- 
ject for  which  such  institutions  were 
created.     The  farmer  who  is  a  leader 
in  his  calling  is  well  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.     It  is     the     man     a     few 
grades    below    him    who    needs    help 
most,   and   any     work     designed     by 
government   or  anyone  else   that  fails 
to  reach   the  average  farmer  and  lift 
1  im  up  to  larger  and  better  things  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  and   in 
the   gaining  of  a   livelihood   from  the 
soil,    is    of    little    real    benefit    to    the 
agriculture    of     an"     country.     Some 
would    confine    the    work    of   the    ex- 
periment   stat'on   to   str'ctly   scientific 
research.     While    research     into     the 
deeper  things  affecting  agriculture  is 
valuable,   it    must    be   b^rne    in    mind 
that  the  data  obtained  from  such  re- 
search,  can    only   be   utih'zed    by   the 
leaders  in  agriculture,  by  men  capable 
of  understanding  these  deeper  things 
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and  putting  them  to  practical  account 
on  their  own  farms.  The  average 
tiller  of  the  soil  wiil  not  gain  much 
direct  benefit  from  them.  It  is  the 
more  simple  experiment,  that,  if  needs 
be,  can  be  appl.ed  under  average  farm 
conUitions,  tnat  accomplishes  tne 
most  good,  and  especially  in  a  coun- 
try like  this,  where  the  average  farm- 
er is  not  a  close  student  of  conditions 
affecting  his  own   business. 

VALUE  OF  PRACTICAL  DEMON- 
STRATIONS. 

The  demonstration  farm  seems  to 
be  gaining  in  popularity.  Scarcely  a 
single  one  of  our  leading  agricultural 
states  is  without  these  farms.  Those 
states  which  have  not  made  appropria- 
tions for  this  work  will  in  an  proba- 
bility do  so  within  a  few  months. 

Tne  advantage  of  teaching  by  doing 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  metnods. 
Ihese  clemonstiation  lanas  teacn  val- 
uable lessons  because  they  are  in  a 
community  where  the  lesson  is  most 
neeued.  Conditions  are  so  variable 
that  It  is  almost  impossible  for  our 
state  experiment  stations  to  answer 
specific  problems  connected  witn  soil 
culture,  farm  crops,  etc.,  in  many  of 
the  localities.  The  station's  vvoric  is 
to  outline  in  a  large  way,  and  to  direct 
the  demonstraiion  farm  problems.  In 
short,  the  demonstration  farm  is  a  lit- 
tle experiment  station  designed  to 
show  in  a  practical  way  the  value  of 
good  and  poor  culture,  pure  and  im- 
pure seed,  together  with  other  valu- 
able lessons.  A  number  of  states 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  appropriate 
money  for  one  demonstration  farm  in 
each  township,  while  others  are  con- 
tented with  a  single  farm  in  each 
county. 


MANUFACTURERS     ATTACKED. 

Editor,  Farm  and  Dairy. — I  have  a 
lemon  I  would  like  to  hand  the  manu- 
facturers. 1  was  born  and  raised  on 
a  Canadian  farm.  My  work  lately  has 
been  mostly  on  the  United  States  ?ide. 
Thus  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  things  are  on  both  sides. 

Many    of    the    small    manufactured 
articles,  necessities,     which     we     use 
every  day  and   have   to  buy   whether 
we  like  them  or  not,  are  of  very  poor 
quality  compared   with   United  States 
made  goods.     I  might  mention  a  few. 
Take  soap,  for  instance;  do  any  of  our 
factories  give  us  anything  to  compare 
with    Ivory    or    Fairy    Soap?     These 
soaps    are    sent    to  us    after    duty    is 
paid,  for  the  same  prices  as  our  Cana- 
dian factories  charge  for  a  much  in- 
ferior  article.     Take     United     State- 
Shoes  as  compared  with  ours  in  shape, 
comfort,  style  and  price.     The  United 
States   shoe  is   better  in   every  detail. 
and  after  the  duty  is  paid,  we  can  still 
buy  them  for  the  price  that  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  an  inferior  Canadian 
made   shoe. 

Hosiery  and  Underwear. 
In  stockings  we  can't  buy  the  Uni- 
ted States  article;  the  stores  don't 
have  them.  Our  factories  don't  know 
how  to  make  the  nice  fitting,  fine  qual- 
ity hosiery  that  we  can  get  on  the  Uni- 
ted States  side  for  less  money  than 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  clumsy,  coarse, 
ill-fitting  ones  made  on  this  side, 
Canadian  made  underwear  is  coarse, 
thick,  clumsy  and  ill-fitting  when  com- 
pared with  United  States  makes. 
Sweaters  are  the  same.  Our  factories 
seem  to  have  about  only  three  styles 


to  copy  from,  and  they  make  tnem  es- 
pecially narrow  on  the  shoulders  and 
pucker  them  in  the  armholes— but  we 
have  to  buy  them.  We  can't  get  any- 
thing else. 

Take  the  Canadian  magazines.  We 
have  a  few  good  ones  and  the  others 
are  improving,  but  we  pay  as  much 
for  them  as  we  would  for  a  United 
States  magazine  that  is  double  the 
size  and  better  in  the  quality  of  its 
reading  matter. 

(Note.— There  is  no  duty  on  Uni- 
ted States  publications  entering  Can- 
ada, but  there  is  an  extra  post  office 
charge.  This  charge  is  the  same  as 
that  imposed  by  the  United  States 
government  on  Canadian  publications 
entering  the  States.  The  criticism  of 
our  correspondent  does  not  apply  to 
Canadian  agricultural  publications, 
which  are  even  better  than  those  of 
the    United    States. — Editor.) 

Take  our  farmers'  lanterns  and  lan- 
tern globes— scarcely  worth  buying, 
but  we  haye  got  to  take  them  or  none. 
Is  the  lantern  made  wrong  or  is  the 
glass  in  the  globe  no  good?  At  any 
rate,  the  globes  often  crack  at  the 
hrst  lighting  and  make  good  business 
for  the  manufacturer  of  globes. 

Take  wash  buttons  or  crochet  but- 
tons for  wash  dresses;  we  can't  buy 
them  on  this  side.  They  never  heard 
of  them  in  many  of  our  stores,  and 
yet  they  are  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  comforting  things  a  woman  ever 
sewed  on  a  wash  dress. 

Less  Protection — Fair  Play. 
The  things   herein     mentioned     are 
for  the  most   part  only  small  things, 
but    the    big    things    have    been    well 
discussed  by  others.     It  is  time  for  a 
little  fair  play  and  less  protection  to 
the    manufacturers    unless    they    are 
willing  to  meet  us  at  least  half  way 
—most   of   our   manufacturers   are   in 
Europe  travelling  in  their  motor  cars; 
their  daughters   often      are     educated 
there;  many  of     their     sons     live     in 
hixury  and  idleness.     Perhaps  if  they 
did    not    have    to    live   in    such    luxury 
they  would   not   need   such   high   pro- 
tection while  many  of  us  have  to  work 
12   hours  a  day  to  obtain   barely  the 
necessities  of  life.     I  am  not  in  favor 
of  supporting  the  manufacturers  in  the 
style    most   of  them   think   necessary. 
Let  them  give  us  even  nearly  as  good 
articles  for  the  same  price  as  are  cur- 
rent elsewhere,  and  \vc  wUl  be  more 
willing    for    protection -"QXF    FOR 
FAIR  FT.  \V."  Belleville,  Ont. 


FEWER  WARSHIPS. 


The  great  railroad  Magnate.  J.  J. 
Hill,  says  in  a  late  issue  of  The 
World's  Work:  "If  I  could  have 
my  way.  I  should  build  a  c  .uple  of 
warships  a  year  less.  I  wo.i!c*  take 
that  five  or  six  niillinns  of  dollars  a 
year  and  start  at  least  i.ooo  awn-icul- 
tural  schools  at  $5,000  a  year  each  in 
the  shape  of  model  farms.  This 
model  farm  would  be  simply  a  tract 
of  land  conformincr  in  size,  soil  treat 
ment,  crop  selection  and  rotation,  and 
methods  of  cultivation,  to  modern 
agricultural  methnds.  Its  purpose 
would  be  to  furnish  to  all  its  neigh- 
borhood a  work'ng  model  for  common 
instruction.  Cultivating,  perhaps  from 
40  to  60  acres,  it  could  exhibit  on  that 
area  the  advantages  of  thorough  til- 
lage which  the  small  farm  makes  po«- 
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sible;  of  seed  specially  chosen  and 
tested  by  experiment  at  Agricultural 
College  farms;  of  proper  fertilization, 
stock  raising,  alternation  of  crops  and 
the  whole  scientific  and  improved 
system  of  cultivation,  seeding,  har- 
vesting and  marketing.  The  farmers 
of  a  country  could  see,  must  see,  as 
they  passed  its  borders  how'their  daily 
labor  might  bring  increased  and  im- 
proved results." 

Even  in  this,  one  recognizes  the 
business  sagacity  of  the  shrewd  mono- 
polist. He  would  have  more  products 
raised  for  his  railroads  to  transport. 
But  even  in  spite  of  this  apparent 
selfishness  there  remains  the  fact  that 
the  large  financial  corporations  will 
back  up  increased  expenditures  to- 
wards improved  and  advanced  agricul- 
tural education,  not  only  along  the 
lines  of  fruit  growing,  but  in  every 
branch  of  the  basic  industry  of  all 
industries    Agricultural. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  FARMER. 

The  Israelites  once  made  a  calf 

Of  gold  and  raised  it  up  on  high. 
Quite  high,  but  not  so  high  by  half 

As  modern  calves  are  wont  to  fly. 

The  farmer  winks  the  other  eye. 
When  at  the  price  we    moan  and  groan. 

We  used  to  skin  him,  sell  or  buy — 
To-day  he's  come  into  his  own. 

The  hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

According  as   the   fables   say. 
Just  now  is  taken  down  a  peg 

By  hens  of  ordinary  lav. 

The  farmer  smiles  and  takes  away 
Our  money  like  a  bold  brigand. 

We  used  to  own  him  once — to-day, 
Alas!   we're   eating   from   his   hand. 

The  farmer  has  an  eye  for  biz. 

Full  well  he  knows  all  flesh  is  grass, 
.'Mso  that  all  the  grass  is  his. 

He  used  to  be  a  docile  ass. 

To  whom,  in  pity,  we  could  pass 
The  straw  when  we  had  threshed  the 
grain. 

To-day  he's  in  another  class: 
He's  come  into  his  own  again. 

He's  sm  Ing  at  the  price  of  wheat. 
He's  tickled  at  the  price  of  hay. 

He's  laughing  at  the  price  of  meat. 
The  cost  of  living  makes  him  gav. 
For  things  are  coming  fast  his  way. 

He  isn't  buy  ng  '^old  bricks  now 
And  mortgaging  the  farm  to  pay, 

At  last  the  farmer's  learning  how. 

His  ox,  his  ass,  his  swine,  hit  sheep. 

And  all  his  stocks  are  Over  pat, 
No  more  on   sore  backed  mules  he'll 
creep. 

He's  riding  in  a   touring  car, 

His  wagon's  hitched  onto  a  star. 
His  lean  and  fallow  years  are  passed. 

He  going  fast,  he's  going  far. 
He's  laughing  best,  he's  laughing  last. 

L'Envoi. 

The    farmer's    garnering   the    dust 

.\nd  adding  sheckels  to  his  hoard. 
For  board  with  him  the  whole  world 
must, 
And  he  can  fix  the  price  of  board. 

— N.  Y.  Sun. 
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THE  COW  AND  THE  DAIRY 


HOW  THE  COW  MAKES  MILK. 
By  George  Rice. 

The  common  idea  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  dairy  cow  makes  her  milk 
something  on  the  principle  of  a  cider 
mill,  grinds  the  feed  up,  presses  it,  and 
all  that  IS  to  be  done  is  to  turn  the 
tap  (teat)  and  draw  off  the  "juice." 
Hence  it  is  a  waste  of  feed  to  give  a 
cow  more  than  enough  to  keep  her 
alive  when  she  is  not  milking.  This 
theory  would  seem  to  be  supported 
from  the  fact  that  a  succulent  ration 
is  recommended,  it  contains  more 
"juice"  certainly,  biit  then  the  juice 
the  cow  gives  is  quite  different  from 
that  contained  in  the  feed. 

As  in  cider  making  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence how  the  pulp  and  straw  is  laid. 
Some  are  an.xious  to  know  how  those 
fellows  lay  the  feed  when  they  produce 
such  large  records.  But  how  is  it  ex- 
plained on  this  theory  when  a  cow 
gives  in  her  milk  much  more  nutri- 
ment than  was  contained  in  her  feed 
and  besides  gots  her  own  support  from 
that  feed,  waile  still  a  large  percent- 
age is  to  be  found  in  the  excrement 
that  has  not  been  "extracted." 
Cider  Mill  Idea. 
But  it  sure  must  have  Deen  the  cider 
mill  idea  that  the  dairy  authorities  of 
(not)  a  "'far  off  country  '  and  not  many 
ctniuries  ago  had  in  tueir  minds  waen 
in  the  dairy  test,  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  some  years  to  show  w.iat 
big  work  some  cows  would  do,  they 
then  seemed  to  have  the  notion  tnat 
after  all,  perhaps,  a  small  yielding  cow 
was  the  Uest.  If  she  did  not  give  so 
much  of  the  "juice"  it  must  be  because 
she  did  not  grind  up  so  mucn  "pulp." 
If  a  smaller  yielder  of  one  breed  was 
better  than  a  larger  yielder  of  another 
breed,  it  should  follow  that  a  smaller 
yielder  of  any  breed  was  better  than 
a  larger  yielder  of  the  breed.  The 
foolishness  of  this  was  soon  shown 
up,  when  a  large  yielding  cow  not 
only  showed  her  ability  to  make  a 
large  return  for  food  given,  but  also 
would  go  one  better  and  give  a  good 
yield  for  a  few  days  or  a  week  wiinout 
food  at  all. 

In  a  certain  experiment  a  cow  was 
fed  only  enough  food  to  support  life, 
yet,  she  went  on  producing  milk  with 
but  a  slight  decrease  for  30  days.  At 
that  time  she  had  become  so  weak  she 
could  scarcely  get  up  and  down  ana 
this  was  as  far  as  was  deemed  safe  to 
carry  on  the  test.  The  flesh  and 
strength  from  her  own  body  was  taken 
for  her  production.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  she  pro- 
duced through  her  nervous  organiza- 
tion. Through  the  nerves  she  drew 
the  strength  from  her  own  body.  A 
cow  of  less  fine  nervous  organization 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  this. 
She  would  have  dried  up  instead. 

In  another  experiment  to  find  the 
influence  which  the  fat  in  the  food 
had  upon  fat  production  in  the  milk, 
the  cow  was  fed  food  from  which  all 
fat  had  been  extracted,  the  ration  in 
.other  respects  being  good.  She 
gave  as  much  fat  in  her  milk  as 
formerly  and  showed  no  loss  in 
weight  as  the  fond  was  sufficient. 
Where  Did  Fat  Come  From? 
This  cider  mill  theory  does  not 
work  out  well  when  applied  to  the 
cow.    And     the      quicker     dairymen 


drop  it  the  better  for  them  and  the 
cow.  Whilst  we  can  speak  freely  as 
to  how  a  cow  does  not  produce  her 
milk  we  are  under  some  difticulty  in 
telling  how  it  is  produced.  The  cow 
has  a  patent  on  tiie  process.  And  we 
might  become  liable  by  giving  the 
thing  away.  Another  reason  is  we 
don't  know  exactly  how  it  is  done. 
That  is  p.obably  a  suflicient  reason 
in  itself.  However,  sometimes  tine 
results  can  be  obtained  by  putting 
into  practice  what  little  is  known. 
Big  Milk  Yield. 

There  jvas  produced  from  a  cow 
a  short  time  ago  126  lbs.  milk  in  24 
hours,  841  lbs.  in  7  days,  3.318.9  lbs. 
in  30  days,  3.41  per  cent,  fat,  113.263 
lbs.  of  butter  fat,  or  about  475  lbs. 
of  dry  matter,  all  digestible,  in  30 
days,  enough  milk  to  keep  50  people 
alive  for  tnat  time.  This  3.3'8.9  lbs. 
of  milk  would  be  equal  in  nutriment 
to  tnat  contained  in  1,320  lbs.  of  beef 
steak. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the 
work  of  good  cows  the  cider-mill 
theory  gets  a  "crimp."  Tiiis  cuw 
produced  more  nutriment  in  her  pro- 
duct than  was  contained  in  her  food, 
besides  getting  her  own  support. 
There  would  be  considerable  nutri- 
ment in  the  excrement.  All  cows 
make  the  milk  by  the  same  process. 
The  difference  is  in  the  inherent 
power  of  cows.  This  large  yield  can- 
not be  accounted  for  from  the  cow 
drawing  from  her  own  body  flesh,  be- 
cause she  was  only  dry  six  weeks  and 
thin  in  flesh,  but  very  vigorous.  She 
had  five  calves,  though  but  six 
years  and  six  months  old.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  this  test  about  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  show  that  a 
cow  can  make  a  large  record  from 
her  own  inherent  ability.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this 
work  because  it  was  made  under  of- 
ficial test  rules,  tested  and  again  re- 
lested  by  two  separate  testers  watch- 
ed by  them  night  and  day.  All  the 
testing  was  witnessed  by  others.  For 
three  days  the  President  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  was  an  interest- 
ed visitor  and  paid  his  homage  at  her 
shrine. 

How  It  Was  Done. 

It  is  well  here  to  pause  and  con- 
sider some  of  the  conditions  which 
made  this  cow  able  to  do  this  work. 
She  is  named  Dekol  Queen  La  Polka 
2nd,  owned  by  Clayton  Sisson  of 
Sherburne,  N.  J.  Mr.  Sisson  is  a 
young  farmer,  who  has  "worked  up" 
from  a  small  beginning,  starting  with 
grades,  then  adding  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins.  That  he  has  given  them  the 
best  of  care  and  attention  the  result 
shows.  He  deserves  the  success  he 
has  obtained. 

It  is  well  to  consider  local  condi- 
tions. Sherburne  is  a  small  town, 
nestling  in  a  New  Jersey  Valley,  and 
Mr.  Sisson's  farm  is  about  a  mile  out 
of  town.  The  country  is  very  hilly 
there.  An  lowan  avers  that  the  bees 
get  callouses  on  their  knees  trying 
to  extract  the  honey  from  the  scented 
flowers  that  grow  on  these  hills. 
There  were  no  bees  when  I  was  there 
in  March,  1908,  waiting  for  some  red 
tape  to  be  unwound  for  cattle  I  had 
purchased.  1  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  about  the  bees,  but  surrounded 
by  such  high  hills  gave  me  a  feeling 


like,  I  think,  people  must  feel  like 
when  shut  up  in  jail.  (1  have  never 
been  there  as  yet).  I  was  wondering 
how  I  was  to  get  out  of  that  town. 
The  cars  brought  me  in  and  1  looked 
for  them  to  get  me  out.  Riding  on 
the  caboose  with  my  car  of  cattie  up 
near  the  engine  1  was  wishing  i  had 
a  spy-glass  so  that  1  could  look  into 
the  side  door  of  the  car  to  see  if  my 
cattle  were  all  right.  The  engineer 
was  a  mighty  clever  fellow  to  find 
his  way  out.  He  took  those  curves 
like  a  politician,  willingly  as  a  fellow 
going  to  see  his  best  girl. 
The  Explanation. 

The  hills  may  be  tne  back  bone  of 
the  country,  but  the  vaikys  are  the 
oeily  ai.U  lae  ueity  caiciies  uie  lat  and 
herein  we  come  10  an  expiaiiatiua  of 
inia  great  record. 

iuc  loWiunu  ncre  is  rich,  very  rich, 
receiving  lUe  waate  of  tne  hiiis  for 
agea,  tnus  being  able  to  turiiisn  lux- 
uiiant  and  rica  pasture  anu  to  grow 
nienty  ot  gOwU  foud  for  winter,  bqiid- 
ing  stock  uf  great  varieiy.  Tnis  is 
not  the  only  great  cow  produced 
tnere,  there  arc  many  oiners.  Inere 
are  also  many  pour  ones.  The  dif- 
ference is  wnether  they  are  pastured 
on  the  bee  pasture  U»lli)  or  in  the 
valley. 

(To  be  concluded  in      August.) 

THE  DAIRY  BULL. 


In  improving  dairy  herds  by  selec- 
tion and  testing  inUividual  cows,  the 
value  of  sire  in  the  improvement  of 
the  progeny  must  not  be  overlooked. 
One  crtcct  of  the  cow-testing  work 
has  been  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  sire.  Many  dairymen  when  they 
buy  a  bull  nuw-a-days,  ask  after  his 
ancestry  and  what  has  been  the  record 
of  the  bull's  dam  at  the  milk  pail. 
This  is  wise.  In  building  up  a  first- 
class  dairy  herd,  botii  the  sire  and 
dam  mu^t  be  uf  a  kind  that  will 
strengthen  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
offspring.  It  has  been  the  practice  in 
the  past  for  the  daryman  to  lay  little 
stress  upon  the  qua  ity  of  the  sire.  So 
long  as  his  best  cow  got  in  calf  he 
bothered  little  about  anything  elsi\ 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  are  so  many  poor  cows  in  the 
country.  Only  one  side'  of  the  ances- 
try has  been  looked  after,  and  that 
given  but  little  attention.  If,  ihor-i- 
fore,  the  cow-testing  associations  are 
showing  the   importance   of   selection 
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Qf  the  sire  as  well  as  the  dam,  auofher 
•trong  reason  is  afforded  for  th.Mr  ex- 
istence. The  dairyman  cannot  back 
up  the  work  they  are  doing  too  strong- 
.  ^'  means  dollars  and  cents  to  him 
lo  have  his  covv«!  tested  and  a  record 
kept  of  vvhat  each  one  w.'i  prrduce 
And  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  <uch 
work  he  mur-t  keep  up  the  testing  and 
recording  process  for  a  period 
years. 
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PASTEURIZING    SHOULD     NOT 

BE  NECESSARY  IN  BUTTER 

MAKING. 


The    creamery   industry   is,   as    yet. 
still  in  its  infancy,  being  perhaps  until 
recent  years  the  most  progressive  in- 
dustry of  the  age.     Nevertheless  this 
industry   is   one   of  the    greatest   and 
most  important,  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try but  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  other  in- 
dustries   have    made    such    rapid    pro- 
gress the  creamery  industry  has  been 
almost    at    a    standstill.     But    of    late 
years   even    this    industry     has     been 
forging  ahead,  and  among  the   many 
improvements   the   pasteurizer   stands 
out     prominently.      The     pasteurizer 
has  certainly  done  an  immen>e  amount 
of  good    towards   producing  a   higher 
standard    of    quality    throughout    the 
creameries,  but  it  will  not  be  until  the 
pasteurizers   are   out  of  date   and    no 
longer  used  that  we  can  begin  to  think 
we  are  nearing  perfection. 

Reasons   For  Pasteurizing. 
The  chief  object  nf  the   pasteurizer 
is  to  destroy  the  obnoxious   bacteria 
and    thereby    do   away    with    the    bad 
odor    and    flavors    which     sometimes 
make  the  butter  of  such  second   rate 
quality.     What   is  the   cause  of   these 
bad    flavors?     Simply    this— that    the 
cream   is  neglected  on   the   farm   and 
that    the    necessary  care   of   it   is   ne- 
glected.    The   farmer     considers     the 
produce  of  his  cows  as  an  insignilic- 
ant  side   line  to  his  business,  and   so 
long  as  he  gets  his  money  he  is  satis- 
fied. 

The  milk  and  cream  should  be  most 
scrupulously  attended  to,  and  kept  at 
a  lew  temperature  until  delivered  to 
the   factory. 

The  separator  is  a  ni-st  dangerous 
source  of  contamination  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  after  being  used, 
The  farmer  will  say  that  for  all  this 
extra  trouble  he  will  get  no  more 
mrney— but  here  he  makes  a  mistake, 
because,  if  the  cream  arrives  at  the 
factory  in  good  condition,  pasteuriza- 
tion will  be  unnecessary,  and  this, 
as  all  creamery  men  know,  will  be  a 
.i^reat    s.nvtng. 

Less  in  Buttermilk. 
As  a  result  of  several  experiments 
carried  on  at  a  prominent  Ontario 
creamery,  it  was  shown  that  there  is 
a  loss  of  from  .2^  to  .35  per  cent,  of 
biitter-fat  in  every  900  lbs.  of  butter 
milk,  whereas  in  unpasteurized  cream 
there  was  only  a  Io?s  cf  .05  per  cent. 
Figuring  on  this  loss  and  the  fuel  and 
extra  labor  in  pasteurizing,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  an  output  of  about  at^.ooo 


pounds  of  butter  per  month,  there  fs 
a  loss  of  considerably  over  $50.00 
This  sum  must  eventually  come  off 
the  farmers'  cheques  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Sour  Cream. 
Again,  many  farmers  think  that  by 
de  iberately  souring  their  cream  they 
will  obtain  higher  tests.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  mistakes,  as 
sour  cream,  especially  in  the  pipette 
system  of  measuring,  will  give  con- 
siderably lower  tests  than  sweet 
cream;  and  also  necessitates  pasteur- 
izing it. 

From  this  all  intelligent  farmers 
will  see  that  it  is  in  their  interests  to 
give  the  proper  care  to  their  cream- 
and  it  IS  in  the  interests  of  the  cream- 
eries to  get  after  the  farmers  to  send 
m  cream  in  good  condition,  and  so 
hasten  the  departure  of  the  pasteur- 
izer, which  is  a  continual  source  of 
expense,  labor  and  loss  of  time.  It 
IS  true  that  in  very  rare  cases  an  extra 
pnce  IS  paid  for  pasteurized  cream 
butter,  but  this  is  the  excention  and 
pasteurizers  w'll  onlv  pay  if  at  least 
a  cent  or  iHcts.  can  be  got  above  the 
ordinary  price. 


TYPES 


OF  BEEF  AND 
CATTLE. 


DAIRY 


Cannot    Produce    Good    Beef    From 
Dairy  Types. 


Prof.  W.  B.  Richards,  of  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College,  says  many 
farmers    continue    to    raise   cattle    for 
market  for  beef  purposes  from  stock 
that   does   not    possess   any   blood    of 
the  beef  breed,  and  consequently  lack 
what  is  know  as  the  beef  type.     It  is 
impossible  to  produce  beef  economx- 
ally  from  cattle  of  the  dairy  type,  or 
even    from    cattle    that    p'^ssess    any 
considerable    amount    of    blood.     To 
produce  an  animal  of  beef  type  it  is 
necessary   to   use   the   beef  breeds   of 
cattle,  such  as  the  Short-horns,  He'-e- 
fords,   Aberdeen-.Angus.     and     Ga'lo- 
ways.     Catt'e  of  this  bree<^ir.^  p^t  rn 
flesh  very  much  more  rapidly  and  of 
a   better  qunlity. 

.A  beef  animal  couM  he  dpccribed  in 
a  general  way  as  a  low  down,  com- 
pact, blocky  animal. 


VALUE  OF  RYE  MEAL. 


The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  discovered  t^at  rye  meal  as 
a  part  of  a  properly  b^'anced  ration 
for  dairy  cows  is  sufficient  in  milk 
and  butter  production  to  an  equal 
weight  of  corn  meal. 

Cultivation  Conserves  Moisture. 

Many  farmers  cultivate  corn  with 
no  farther  object  than  k-lling  weeds. 
If  no  weeds  aooear  there  is  just  as 
much  need  of  stirrinur  the  soil  as 
though  tl'e  fietd  were  full  of  t^em.  It 
conserves  moishire.  retains  heat  and 
arrates  the  soil.  In  earlv  spring, 
when  the  s^il  is  firm,  and  moisture 
abundant,  cultivation  wnrms  the  soil 
h^'  decreasing  evnoration.  Evapor- 
ation takes  heat  from  the  soil.  A 
TTiutch  of  mell*-w  soil  retards  radia- 
tion of  heat.  T.o'^seninar  the  surface 
soil  make?  a  mulch,  to  retain  the 
moisture,  and  supplies  a  most  favor- 
able surface  to  catch  and  hold  the 
rams. 
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The  Nevv  fdio  MocJel 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Is  •mphatlcallv  the  BtST 
and  tho  Only  one  for  VOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  akims  the  cl«aneat. 

B.  I:°d  built  the  utronceat. 

S.  It's  the  eanieat  cleaned. 
\i.  It'H  t!:c  most  convenient. 
1 6.  It  requires  lea«t  power. 

The  r.  B.  defeated  aU  I 
lather  Separators  at  Heat* 

tie    on  these  five  essential  { 

points  and 
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I  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  1 
Bellows  Falls.  Vt..  U.  1. 1. 


PROFITS    IN    COW-KEEPING. 

Which  of  These  Two  Herds  is  Your. 
Like? 

Successful  cow  keeping:  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  cow,  though  her 
care  and  feed  count  for  much  If  a 
farmer  has  not  the  ri^ht  kind  of  cow 
he  cannot  e.xpect  to  make  a  success 
of  dairying.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
test  the  cows  and  find  out  which  are 
good  and  which  no  good. 

A  great  deal  of  data  on  cow  records 
has  been  obtained  through  the  cow- 
testing  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  throughout  the  country  for  several 
years  back.  The  foPowing  tab'e 
shows  the  profit  and  loss  on  two 
herds.  The  average  profit  from  herd 
B.  was  over  $35  per  cow  greater  than 
from  herd  A.: 

Herd   "A." 

^S^"^'  Gross  Profit. 

No» 

I    


Loss. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

/ 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 


••••*••••• 


.  ••••»( 


>•••*•• 


$17  30 

2  58 
13   20 

4  25 
12  40 


I  •  •  •  •  ■  I 


•  •••••»«»»««»i 


•••••■•>... 


17  to 

■    •    •     *    ■ 

7  95 


•  •  •  *  •  * 


$4  60 


18  15 
I  05 

•   ■  •   •  * 

8  00 


Loss. 


r          .u     I                         ^74  78    $32  3S 
Less  the  loss  on   5  cows 
out  of  12 32  35 

Kct  profit    42  43 

Average  profit  n-r  cow.  $3  ^4 

Herd   "B."      ^ 
Cow.  Profit. 

No. 

'  $5  ^  70 

2  45  00 

3  4  T  q5 

4  38  01 

\  37  40 

0    3741 

1    37  42 

^    31  51 

9      28    T2 


Total   profit    $^!;t  t;4     

\v»rnge  nrofit  ner  c^w.  $^i2S. 

Th»»«e  figners  inr'^de  rr«»f|.'t  to  ^^ch 
cow  for  every  nart^c'e  of  her  nmdtict. 
and  show  emn'iatica'H'  f^**  v'^al  im- 
portance of  test'ng  the  milk  of  every 
animal  in  the  herd,  keening  the  re- 
c  rds  7r\<\  f>hti'ntin<T  *'''em  for  refer- 
ence. Get  r  d  of  the  "loss"  spots  and 
yorr  farming  operations  will  show  the 
results. 

Keep  books  and  you  can  readily 
5top  the  leaks. 
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FOOD  UNITS  IN  SWINE  FEED- 
ING. 


The   Danish   System   Explained — Dif- 
ferent Rations  For  Pigs  Of 
Different  Ages. 

The  high  quality  of  Danish  bacon 
is  attributed  to  two  principal  causes: — 
First,  the  very  general  use  of  milk  in 
feeding,  the  second,  tl^e  rapid  rate  at 
which  pigs  in  Denmark  are  made  to 
grow.  The  latter  cause  in  large  meas- 
ure depends  upon  the  first  as  perhaps 
no  other  food  is  better  for  the  growth 
of  a  pig  than  milk  suitably  blended 
with  other  foods.  The  Dane  has  found 
by  experiments  and  experience  that 
much  depends  upon  proper  blending 
of  foods  if  best  results  are  to  be  at- 
tained. It  has  been  ascertained  in  an 
exact  decree  by  repcat'^d  exper'ments. 
that  the  diet  of  a  pig  should  vary 
according  to  its  age.  This  is  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  most  feeders 
in  a  general  sort  of  way.  but  the  Danes 
have  learned  how  to  vary  the  diet 
of  a  pig  throug-iout  the  period  of  it? 
life,  so  that  neither  t'me  nor  food  is 
lost  at  any  stage  of  its  trrowth.  To 
this  end  njgs  are  grouped  according 
to  age  in  four  cla««es,  and  the  ration 
is  prepared  for  each  g-otip  by  calcu- 
latinc:  in  food  units.  Class  one  in- 
cludes pigs  up  to  dO  lbs.;  class  two, 
dO  to  60  lbs.;  class  t'^ree.  60  to  t20 
lbs.,  and  class  fotir.  T2o  lbs.  to  finish- 
ed w^eicrbt.  Y'-ung  pigs  are  given 
an  easi'y  diec^ted  di<'t  made  up  of 
fipp'v  ground  chon  soaked  in  m'lk 
without  either  roots  or  green  feed. 
For  pies  of  this  weierht  the  slon  con- 
sists of  t8o  parts  bv  woiirht  of  milk 
to  70  parts  by  wete'^t  of  chop. 

Pas's  of  Food  Units. 

Tn  food  un't?  this  diet  is  30  per 
cnt.  milk  and  70  per  cent,  grain. 
The«!p  nercentnees  ?re  arrived  at  by 
fhc  relative  food  ■«'aHies  of  the  dif- 
ferent product's.  One  round  of  erain 
is  taken  as  a  b^si*  of  a  food  unit,  and 
ac  one  notmd  of  cfrpin  is  eonal  to 
s'x  noi'nds  of  clr'm  milk,  it  follows 
thnt  pio^<!  un  to  for^v  n'-«nn(^<;  we'Cfht 
sfd  a  mivfiTo  r'^ti«;istiT'or  of  tPo  parts 
bv  v^'jT^^t  of  mi'k  and  70  p^»-*s  bv 
^v^'V'-it  of  er^i'nd  prain.  This  is 
pivpn  in  a  conTttr  ti"^il<^h  as  earlv 
pc  thp  1'*»1p  ff-'lows  wi'l  nt.  to  that 
b'''  tlip  t'm*»  th^'v  are  w^nn^d  at  abont 
eiV'-'t  w^'kc  oM  t'^ev  are  catinar  co 
we'l  a'^d  liav«  b"''ome  acmcfomed 
to  flip  fo-rl  thn<^  t'-iev  contintie  to 
gr'""'   \v"t'''0"t    n    halt. 

\^''i,^„    P    ^^.r>:o-tif^     of     fortv     1bs,      is 

fo^r^cA      f'-<*>     n'or    i -;    a     liictv    rh^n,    aV>'r 

to  frtXrp  c^'^f  *"  f  a  ttronrrer  d'''^'  wh'ch 
inr'nd'";  alo"<T  w  th  thp  mi'k  and 
gf^'n   a   ^m"^!'   ner'^^ntaf*^   of  r'^ot<;   or 

^.'ItV'nnt  a  h^lf.  \^'''f'n  a  \x'r'ip^V>t  jfi 
|h«  i-:  rpaf^'ipd.  t^e  ri'n^  is  a  In^tv  rl^an. 
ph^n  to  ti'-f»  rare  of  a  ct»-oti<Tpr  d'''t, 
\<-1iir1i  include';  alonf  vit^  t^p  m"lk 
or  r'-^in  a  «;m3'l  norcnta'^p  of  roots 
or  nt^-'^r  rrrppfi  food  T'^p  dipt  at  from 
JO  to  ^o  lbs.  consists  of  2<  ner  cent, 
of  m''k.  70  pfr  cnt,  of  erain  and  5 
per  cent,  of  rreen  f'-od.  That  is 
to  sav.  «;  per  cent,  of  tl^e  milk  is  dis- 
placed by  an  equal  per  cent,  of  a  suc- 


culent  vegetable   food   such   as   man- 
gels,  boiled    potatoes,    green    vetches, 
clover   or  -alfalfa.     The   mixture   con- 
sists of  70  parts  by  weight  of  grain, 
25   parts   by   weiorht    of   milk,   and    40 
parts  by     weight     of     mangels.     The 
quantity  of  mangels   is  arrived   at  on 
a  basis  that  8  lbs.  of  mangels  have  a 
feeding  value  of  one  food  unit  which 
is    equal    to    one    pound    of    grain.     If 
boiled    potatoes    are    used    instead    of 
mangels,  only  20  parts  by  weight  are 
used,  because  four  pounds  of  poatocs, 
boiled,    constitute    otie    food    unit    or 
equal  to  one  pound  of  grain.     On  the 
mixture   thus   compounded,   consisting 
of  milk,  chop  and   green  food,  grow- 
ing pigs  make  rap"d  «;trides  and  main- 
tain  a  vigorous,  healthy  state. 
Develop  Digestive  System. 
When  sixty  pounds  are  reached,  the 
pifir  is  able  to  make  good  we  of  a  lit- 
tle   cheaper     and    more     bulky     diet, 
which    is    so    blended    as    to    develop 
the   capacity   and    vigor   of   the   diges- 
tive   system      In    other      words,      the 
machine   for    turning  crops   and    dniry 
by-products    into    meat    is    bv   careful 
feeding  brought   up   to   a    high    stand- 
ard   of  efficiency.     The   diet   until    the 
pig  doubles  its  weieht  of  ^o  lb*;,  con- 
sists   of    15    ner    cent     roots,    to    per 
cent,   grpf'u   food   ard   7'   per  cent,    of 
grain.     This,  in  a  mivture   of  21'  lbs. 
would   consist   of   7'   1>^s.   of  grain,   go 
lbs.    of   milk   and    R-^   lbs.    of   roots    or 
alfalfa,  etc.     It   will   be   ob=erved   that 
the    percentage   of     er-in      has      been 
fairlv   constant,   w'^ile   the    amount   of 
m'lk    has    rlpcrpa^pd    and    ere'^n    fo-^d 
correspondinor'v    increa^'^d.     The    pit? 
has   now    reac'^ed    t->o   'bs.    pnd    rcpdv 
to    nut    onto    a    finichiner    rat'on.     He 
is   bie  for  his   aaro,   full   of  visror.   and 
tberefor#>   ready   to   care   for  a   fairly 
strong  dipt 

Finishing  Ra*ion. 
From  thi'<;  time  fr->  t'^e  obipct  i«  !•• 
reach  a  ♦^nich'^d  wt-'^'t  in  the  chort- 
pst  nos<5ibip  time.  Feed'U"-  mn^t  not. 
howpvr>r.  be  o'-prdonr,  ps  the  nnnptitc 
mu«;t  be  kpot  kepn  nu''  the  d'orostiv'^ 
organs  in  s^r^^tr  co'iriltinn  Fort'iis 
rea'on  botli  mi'k  ''nd  r-^'^-'s  arp  con- 
t'lipd  bnt  in  a  much  rpdncd  nnantitv. 
It  is  flp'ih  rpther  th-n  {Tro"-th  that  is 
wantf»d.  T^c  d'-^t  i^icr^f'-^re  now 
roncists  of  a  niivtnr'^  made  \\n  of 
fliree-nnar^'^rs  rf  a  fo'-'d  nu't  C«'^ 
Ibc  )  of  rnilk.  onp  nua»-trr  of  one  fo'^d 
tmit  (2  Ibc  "^  of  roots  fnr  cch  n"rr 
ppr  day  mived  W't'i  a-  in"ch  !T'"'in 
chon  as  i«  pat^n  \vi»h  a  r'*''=h.  Tt  i^ 
made  w'^h  w^tcr  i»i«<.  i  nt^f^r  ti^irk 
-iop_  co'tkfd  n«''til  s. r f t  V>..f  .r.i  (,.r>f\'ti-^.,- 
TTv  this  <5vct<»m  of  b'f-di'icr  f^o'^l'.  and 
fr>eri'nf  F)pni(;1i  fa^'mp'*'*  nre  ah'«^  tn 
turn  off  a  larec  nr'-norti-n  of  thpir 
pips  fini«l'"'d  ''t  from  five  to  six 
incintl^s  old.  Dtir'nir  th'^  t'''"'''  it  is 
true  a  larce  am'^^nt  of  priin  has 
bppn  consnmf'd.  b"t  't  iv  pl-o  true 
that  everv  nonnd  hns  b«^pn  tnrnpd  to 
good   arcotint   in    pr-^dticine   nork. 

Tn  the  mntter  of  secti-incr  econo- 
mical ppin*;  in  pork  n-oduction.  the 
averacre  Danish  farmer  h-'s  ontstrin- 
ped  his  American  rival  lar^^'W  bvthe 
adontion  of  a  svstp*^  of  bl^^nd-ng 
foods  for  pigs  of  different  ages   ac- 


cording to  their  system  of  calculating 
food   units. 


SHADE   FOR   HOGS. 


During  the  heated  term  of  the  year 
hogs  should  be  provided  with  good 
-hade,  it  is  a  necessity  and  helpful  in 
maintaining  growth.  Thev  ought  to 
have  a  good  pasture  with  plenty  of 
>lia(le  provided  for  them  when  they 
are   not   eating. 

The  hot  sun  renders  them  uncom- 
fortable; it  requires  a  portion  of  the 
maintenance  feed  to  offset  the  disad- 
vantages from  the  hot  sun. 

The  comfort  of  the  hog  shouM  be 
looked  after  as  one  of  the  essentials 
as  well  as  feeding:  and  watering.  If 
you  have  no  small  trees,  a  temnorary 
arrangement  can  be  made  alongside 
of  the  fence,  usine  hay,  grass  or 
weeds  to  cover  it  to  nrevent  the  heat 
of  the  sun  from  striking  the  hogs. 
.\n  inexpensive  shade  is  made  by  four 
small  trees  or  poles  with  a  crotch 
with  a  few  rails  across.  For  a  small 
sum  you  can  furni=h  a  comfortnb'e 
chade  for  them.  This,  of  course,  is 
where  you  are  not  provided  w'th  the 
shade  of  trees;  it  is  a  crood  plan  to 
have  a  shade  tree  or  two  in  every 
field. 

The  hog  loves  a  cool,  damp  shade, 
where  he  can  lie  and  snooze  durinpr 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Experence  of 
prominent  breeders  show  that  a  mud 
wall'^w-  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
If  the  hocr  cannot  have  a  clean  bath, 
no  bath  Ts  orefcr-'b'e,  but  he  wants 
to  lav  on  cool,  moist  ground.  If  left 
in  t^e  pasture  with  no  shade  hp  will 
"■nffcr.  and  it  is  costintr  a  nortion  of 
tie  t\-ed  in  compellftig  him  to  be 
without   shade. 


ALFALFA  TAKES  THE  PLACE 
OF  CORN. 


Formerly  corn  was  cheap  and  hay 
was  cheap,  so  that  western  feeders 
had  no  particular  -roblem  to  profit- 
ably feed  live  stock  for  the  market. 
But  conditions  have  changed.  The 
surplus  corn  crop  of  Kansas  and  Nc- 
i»rnska  is  yearjv  becoming  less  and 
less.  Corn  prices  have  risen  until 
corn  can  no  longer  be  so  lavishly 
used,  even  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
where  it  alwavs  holds  the  cheanest 
price.  Experiments  made  at  the  Ne- 
brn'ilca  station  the  past  year  showed 
that  the  lar7e«st  gains  were  made  with 
corn  and  alfalfa,  using  a  fuM  corn  ra- 
tion. But  the  cheanest  sra'tis  were 
tnarlr  with  thp  least  corn  ration  in  the 
tf<;t  '.yith  alfalfa.  Prof.  Smith,  in  com- 
mi-ntipT  on  this  exnerimetit.  remark- 
ed that  corn  belt  feeders  would  be 
obl'ped  to  use  less  corn  or  go  out  of 
the  f<i  flinj*  busiiic..v  W^pn  c^rn  be- 
comes too  costly  to  feed  in  Nebras- 
ka and  Kan-as.  we  cannot  hope  to 
n'«v  fripEr'-'t  on  if  nnd  make  a  profit. 
Our  hav  and  nlfa'fa  nre  worth  a«  m'ich 
as  the  nrices  w'lich  prevail  fnrther 
east.  Tf  onr  feedincr  gt'^ps  forward,  we 
must  crow  our  <  \vn   fcpds. 

^danted   to   Alfalfa   CondiHons. 

Of  t^pse.  b-r'pv  is  onp  of  the  rnost 
proptisine.  Barlev  wi'l  gr'^w  under  a 
prpnf^r  varietv  of  soil,  cl'mate.  and 
ahittide  than  almost  anv  ot^T  era'n 
crop,  northwest  climate  is  well  adapt- 
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ed  for  its  growth.  As  a  feed  barley 
IS  practically  equal  to  corn.  For  put- 
ting  on  a  high  market  finish  corn  is 
about  8  per  cent,  more  valuable  than 
barley,  pound  for  pound.  -  For  young 
stock  and  for  the  first  weeks  of  fat- 
tenmg,  barley  is  superior  to  corn.  It 
will  produce  a  meat  of  better  flavor 
and  superior  quality. 

The  amount  of  meat  it  is  capable 
of  producing,  per  acre,  is  fully  as 
great  as  the  best  corn  in  the  corn 
belt.  Eight  hundred  pounds  of  pork 
per  acre  have  been  produced  on  bar- 
ley in  Colorado,  a  meat  yield  rivaling 
the  very  best  of  the  corn  belt.  With 
a  feed  like  barley,  which  we  can  grow 
at  home  cheaper  than  we  can  import 
corn,  why  import  corn  to  make  a 
poorer  nuality  of  meat 

The  highest  priced  pork  on  the  mar- 
ket at  present  is  barley-fed  pork  from 
Denmark.  It  commands  a  higher 
price  in  the  English  markets  because 
of  superior  qualitv.  It  does  this  in 
soite  of  the  fact  that  it  competes  with 
the  very  best  American  corn-fed  pro- 
duct. 


HAS  pT^iJ'.N     ^/roMTTy     tm     HOGS 
FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

When  hogs  for  some  time  brng 
more  than  ordinarily  h  =  gh  prices  the 
tendency  and  temptation  are  for 
rushme  nellmell  into  sw'ne  raiding 
and  likpwise  to  be  forgetful  of  qua'ity 
in  obtaining  nuantitv.  It  has  alwavs 
been  so.  and  probably  always  will 
be. 

But  the  author's  observation  is  tiiat 
It  has  taken  persistent  and  skillful 
mismanagement  to  lose  money  in  hog 
raising  with  prices  as  they"1iave  rang- 
ed for  30  years  past,  barring,  of 
course,  some  such  epidemic  as  the 
so-called  cholera.  There  is  no  bmnch 
of  farmmg  or  stock  husbandry  whch 
conducted  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fair  horse  sense  and  stayed  with 
systematically,  one  vear  with  another, 
will  do  better  by  its  proprietor,  and 
more  successftillv  keep  the  wolf  and 
-heriff  from  hi>  door  than  the  rear- 
ing of  well-bred  swine.  This,  if  he  is 
satisfied  with  reasonable  gains,  and 
such  substantial,  stcadv  growth  as 
pertains  to  the  better  class  of  farm- 
mtr  conducted  with  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. 

If  the  experience  of  the  best  men 
IS  worth  anything,  if  their  observa- 
tions and  bookkeeping  have  any  va- 
lue as  standpoints  from  which  to 
ludge.  there  is  surely  a  profit  in  wise- 
ly bred,  wisely  fed  hogs,  and  there 
always  has  been,  at  any  pr'ce  for 
which  they  have  been  sold  two  years 
tn  succession  within  the  observation 
of  men   now  in  active  life— Coburn's. 

In  considering  the  efficiency  of 
brood  sows,  Henry  Wallace  gi\es  the 
following  advice;  Go  over  those  that 
have  had  pigs  the  present  year  and 
isk  them  the  following  questions: 
How  many  pigs  have  you  had  this 
year.'  Were  they  even  in  size  and 
form?  Were  they  all  good  ones  or 
did  you  have  two  or  three  choice  pigs 
and  were  the  rest  quite  inferior?  How 
did  you  take  care  of  these  pigs?  Are 
you  a  good  suckler?  Are  you  good 
natured?  Are  you  a  good  mother,  or 
are  you  one  of  the  nervous  fidgety 
kind,  always  worrying  and  fretting 
for  fear  somebody  will  hurt  you  and 
your  precious  piglets?  If  the  brood 
sow  on  being  interrogated,  cannot 
give  satisfactory  answers  to  these 
questions   it   is   not     worth  while   to*^^ 


scold  her  or  give  her  a  moral  lecture. 
Just  turn  her  into  the  fattening  pen, 
for  there  is  where  she  belongs. — 
Swine  in  America. 


SWEET  CORN. 


One  of  the  nicest  and  cheapest 
feeds  that  will  maKe  growth  rap-dlv 
is  sweet  corn  fed  in  the  roasting  ear 
condition.  The  pigs  will  curl  their 
tails  and  lay  on  pounds  rapidly  when 
they  have  a  nice  lot  of  this  thrown 
to  them.  Always  be  careful  in  chang- 
ing feeds  to  do  it  '-radually  so  as  not 
to  throw  them  off  their  feed  or  de- 
range   their   internal    arrangements. 

Feed  a  very  small  portion  the  first 
day  and  keiep  increasing  day  by  dav 
until  they  have  all  they  eat  up  clean. 
You  will  find  it  a  cheap  feed  for 
growth,  but  give  them  some  grain 
feed   also. 


GROOMING  THE   PIGS. 


The  pig  raiser  who  meets  with  suc- 
cess looks  after  the  conditions  of  hi-^ 
pigs  continuously.  He  wants  t'-'e 
•;kin  in  good  shane  and  there  shoptd 
be  no  lice  or  mange,  both  of  which 
are  stealers  oC  vour  feed  and  stunters 
of  vonr  pigs.  Tn  this  d-^v  and  age 
W'th  their  dips  you  can  easilv  became 
rid  of  them.'  I  00k  after  it.  Also 
take  care  of  them,  t'-'at  thev  are  c'ean- 
^<\  of  worms  so-  thit  thev  wi'l  be 
right  ontside  and  inside,  all  thev  have 
to  do  then  is  grow,  if  you  give  them 
the   right   feed. 


STOP  THE  THUMPS. 


A  subscriber  writes  us  and  a^ks  how 
he    shall    prevent    the    thumps. 

We  have  time  and  again  pnbHshed 
directions  for  the  prevention  of 
thumps.  Prevention  is  alwavs  better 
'han  cures;  by  preventujg  no  lo-;s  has 
h.nnpened  to  pigs;  in  curing  there 
will  necessarily  bp  a  stuntin?  to  a 
certain  pxtent.  There  is  seldom  anv 
tronblp  from  thutrips.  when  sows  far- 
row their  litters  in  tl->e  summer  time 
whc-rp  thc-v  ar.'  out  of  doors  an^  fol- 
low them  around  This  exercise  pre- 
vents thnmns.  The  thumns  is  cnu^pd 
h"  the  little  follows  getting  too  fat 
from  their  milk.  Iving  in  the  c'ose 
nens  where  thev  have  nothing  to  do 
but  eat  and  sleep  and  acmmul- tp  fat; 
this  cau«:es  the  *r^\M)\e  about  ftiphcrt 
w'M'rh  hi  tfs  r-ffort  to  perform  its 
ftinrtjons  makes  the  thumps. 

Th'-refore  wi^en  nig?  are  in  a  c'occ 
pen  thev  shoiiM  be  exerc'sed,  m^d- 
to  ccamoer  aronnd  as  a  prevention. 
:^v(\  when  onp  has  reallv  becomp  -af- 
flicted with  t'le  thumps  or  chows  the 
first  sirrns,  it  js  n  good  t'-'ing  to  take 
it  awav  fr-m  the  =ow  and  put  in  a 
inn  bv  itself  until  it  becomes  good 
and  hungrv  and  runs  ar'^und  anneal- 
ing, sf^vcrnl  times  a  dav  for  a  dav  or 
s".  This  will  u<p  UP  some  of  the 
>urplus  fat  and  get  it  itito  condin'on 
whore  the  thumps  wiM  b«  unknown 
Cutting  off  the  snnplv  of  feed  and 
increase  the  exercise  works  the  bene- 
ficial health  racket  u^th  the  overfat 
little    pig. 
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corners  which  gives  it  a  sweet  odor 
and  is  a  disinfectant,  helpful  to  the 
health  of  the  pig  and  hogs.  The  ex- 
tra manure  should  be  hauled  out 
where  it  can  help  fertilize  the  soil 
for    other    crops    and    p'owed    under. 

Some  farmers  keep  a  barrel  of  air- 
slacked  lime  convenient  to  use.  at  dif- 
ferent times  throwing  it  around  the 
feeding  troughs  as  a  benefit  to  the 
health   of  their  hogs. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
cleanliness  should  not  be  carefully 
observed  at  all  times  of  the  year. 


ROGS. 


FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Service 
Bsars  $13  to  «'>o.  40-Ib.  PIp-s  «5  Also 
some  choice  Rhode  I.sland  Red  chink- 
ens.      WM.   FTARSHMAN    Thurmont.  Md 


n*nr:4ix«      iv      roT.Axn  -  mix**. 

BRPi^«»ftfT»r>«    „^^   niRSTRR   M  IIITR9 

T  now  h«v«  a  Inrr* 
stock  of  probahljr 
thP  hp«t  T  »vmT 
ownpd.  r«nnot  t«»M 
you  all  h#r«.  hut  I 
„  ..    .  hava       R-^nr*        and 

Sown  all  br^Ada.  1  »o  «  monthn  old 
inati»d  not  akin:  xowa  hr#d  and  hoars 
rpndr  for  <t^r\-lrA  Ou#rnti»v  PalvM* 
nnd  R^irlfitprpd  Scofph  roMU  P<ipn**a. 
>^  rite  ff.r  prircn  and  fr#«a  circular 
Thfn  stork  mui»t  ro  and  will  h#  aoldj 
M  n  Turk<»v<«  RarrM  and  Trhlt#  P. 
Rocka  R  T.*'eh'»rnB  and  R»a»U  Hon. 
P.    F.   HAMII.TOX.  rorhraa'HRe.   P«. 


FOR    SAI.F! — Soma   flna  Torkahira   Plws 
— no   bPttar  atock   in   U.   8.      Juat   Im- 
ported—n^w    blood.     ▲.    A.    BBJLDLMJ, 
Frewsburg.  N.  Y. 


MILCH   GOATS. 


MIf  Clf  GOATS — Information   regarding 
thi.s    most    profitable    milk    produclnr 
animal.     Write  G.   H.   WIrkersham.  1 242 
St.    Francis  avenue,   Wichita,   Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALR — Gaod  honest  stock  eggs 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leprhorns; 
tlne:>t  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland.  Frostburgr  and 
Somerset,  fioo  fine  larffe  farm-raised 
hirds   for  sale  at   reasonable   prices. 

Twenty-flvtj  extra  choice  Llprht  Brah- 
ma   cnrkerpls    for    sale.      Write    me 
HKRMAN  SHOCKEY.   Sand   Patch!   Pa. 


!>IISCELLA  XEOl'S. 


HQSSFS      KoJnff    blind    Barry   Co..    low* 
nunoCO  city.   la..   can   cure. 


TROTTIVG  MARE  f^r  sale— a  h?ind- 
some.  black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  |200.  P.  J. 
WVAXD.    Cumberland.    Md. 


I  OR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  *'Flyln» 
Comef  and  "Laddie  Boy."  out  of 
bitfhes  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthv 
larm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  ub 
FRANK    H.    TAYLOR.    Reedsvllle.    Pa. 


HOG   HOUSE  CLEANING. 


r.very  ho?  raiser  should,  like  the 
irontl  hou<;ewife.  have  ho,^  house 
cleaninsr  thoroughly  once  a  year  at 
least,  the  yards  and  pens  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  scraped  up.  white- 
washed with  fresh  lime  and  some  of 
It  sprinkled  over  the  floors  and  in  the 


SE\D    10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest,      race-horse      paper 
published.     P.  J.   WYAND.  Cumberland. 
Md. 


FOR  S  A  I.  E— Pure-bred  Registered 
Ilolsteln  J:.j1I.  Ready  for  service  thl« 
spring.  Born  April  6.  1909.  Two- 
thirds  white.  Finely  marked.  Fine 
Individual.  Write  for  pedigree  and 
price.  MADTSON  COOPER  lOi  Court, 
Watertown,   N.   T, 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  Georgt  W.  Milter. 


A  FEW  EGG  OBSERVATIONS. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  EGGS. 


The  waste  from  the  spoiling  of  eggs 
runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  in  the  United  States  alone.  In 
other  nations  the  loss  is  even  greater 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  cold  storage 
methods.  The  use  of  water  glass  by 
every  farmer  that  produces  eggs  for 
market  would  result  in  much  saving 
of  eggs.  They  should  be  treated  as 
soon  as  laid. 

The  men  that  own  cold  storage 
warehouses  and  those  that  rent  space 
of    them    make    great    fortunes    every 

frear  by  purchasing  millions  of  dol- 
ar's  worth  of  eggs  in  the  summer  and 
selling  them  in  tne  winter.  The  tirne 
will  come  when  every  farmer  will 
have  his  cold  storage  facilities  and 
will  save  that  profit  to  himself. 

It  has  been  found  by  investigation 
that  some  eggs  are  infected  with  bac- 
teria when  laid.  Ovaries  of  hens  were 
opened  and  a  small  proportion  found 
to  contain  bacteria  of  different  species. 
The  infection  began  as  early  as  the 
secretion  of  the  white  of  the  egj?  and 
before  the  shell  was  secreted.  There- 
fore the  shell  did  not  keep  out  the 
bacteria.  This  occurred  only  in  dis- 
eased ovaries.  Most  ovaries  of  fowls 
are  germless. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  eggs 
cannot  be  entered  by  bacteria.  The 
bacteria  are  smaller  than  the  pores  in 
the  shells.  The  pores  are  minute 
holes,  so  small  that  liquids  will  not 
pass  through  them,  but  germs  will. 
The  fowls  in  producing  the  eggs  se- 
crete a  sort  of  mucilage  that  covers 
the  eggs,  fills  the  pores  and  keeps 
out   the    germs. 

It  is  desirable  to  let  an  egg  dry 
with  the  mucilaginous  coat  on  it,  as 
in  that  case  the  germs  will  not  get 
in  for  a  long  time.  Dirty  epgs  have 
to  be  washed.  The  washing  take*:  off 
the  mucilaginous  covering.  This 
opens  the  pores  for  the  entrance  of 
germs.  Therefore  a  washed  egg  spoils 
more  quickly  than  an  egg  that  has 
not  been  washed.  Moral:  Keep  the 
nests  and  eggs  clean  or  use  the  dirty 
eggs  in  the  family. 

Cold  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
keeping  of  eggs.  An  egg  kept  just 
above  the  freezing  point  will  remain 
p^ood  for  a  long  time.  The  bacteria 
in  eggs  do  not  multiply.  With  the 
increase  in  temperature  comes  increas- 
ed multiplying  of  bacteria,  till  about 
100  degrees  is  reached.  At  that  point 
it  does  not  take  long  for  an  egg  to 
spoil. 

Bacteria  can  be  kept  away  from 
eggs  to  some  extent  by  frequently 
renewing  the  nest  material.  Many 
times  has  the  nest  material  of  old 
nests  been  submitted  to  bacteriolo- 
gists for  examination.  Frequently 
they  have  been  found  swarming  with 
bacteria,  some  of  which  find  their  way 
through  the  pores  of  the  eggs.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  this  nest 
material  always  fresh  and  clean.  A 
broken  egg  left  in  the  nest  is  a  dis> 
ease  breeder. 


Shippers  of  eggs  for  packing  pur- 
noses  usually  order  eggs  for  this  pur- 
pose not  to  be  sent  after  June  1st; 
the  April  and  May  eggs  keeping  best, 
they  claim.  But  this  I  know:  May 
ana  April  eggs  will  keep  no  better 
than  June,  July  and  August  eggs  if 
you  will  discard  every  male  bird  from 
your  laying  hens.  An  infertile  egg 
will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  moderatelv 
cool  place.  I  have  known  them  to 
keep  well  for  weeks  on  a  pantry  shelf 
near  a  window  through  which  the  cool 
air  blew  constantly,  and  if  they  will 
keep  so  well  here,  how  much  better 
will  they  keep  and  longer  simply  plac- 
ed on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  cellar?  All  of 
the  eggs  used  for  shipping  in  the 
great  egg  town  of  Petaluma,  Califor- 
nia, are  laid  by  hens  penned  away 
from  the  male  birds.  These  eggs  go 
long  distances  across  the  ocean  every 
dav.  and  into  hot  lands. 

Next  best  is  the  preservation  in  the 
"water  glass"  solutibn.  This  is  a 
preparation  of  so  much  pure  sand, 
^o  much  soda,  which  is  in  soluble 
state,  and  is  a  pale  yellow,  odorless, 
syrupy  substance.  If  the  solution  is 
a  first  class  one,  one  part  of  it  to  fif- 
teen of  boiled  and  cooled  water  is 
sufficient  if  eggs  are  not  to  be  kept 
for  months.  But  if  an  indefinite  time, 
then  one  part  "water  glass"  and  ten 
parts  .sterilized  water.  Call  for  sodi- 
um silicate.  I  have  found  druggists 
who  did  not  know  what  you  meant 
h"  water  glass. 

In  packing  in  water  glass  you  can 
make  just  enough  of  the  solution 
each  day  to  cover  the  fresh  eggs  put 
♦I- wn.  or  you  can  fill  a  jar  half  full  of 
the  solution  and  put  in  as  you  gath- 
er in  the  eggs,  making  enough  to  fill 
!he  jar  when  the  eggs  come  near  the 


surface  of  the  solution  already  made. 
Cover  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Don't 
try  to  use  same  solution  twice  with- 
out adding  more  water  glass.  The 
eggs  use  up  the  soda  and  sand  in 
their  pores.  The  above  is  a  pure  pre- 
servative. Besides  these  is  the  lime 
water  mixture,  covering  with  parrafin, 
bedding  in  salt,  oats  and  bran,  I  like 
neither  of  the  last  in  hot  weather. 
Coating  with  lard  or  vaseline  will 
help  keep  them.  The  parafin  is 
melted  and  with  a  silver  spoon  they 
are  quickly  dipped  into  it.  It  takes 
some  ingenuity  to  do  this  j)roperly. 

Lime  water  is  made  by  slacking 
three  pounds  of  lime  in  a  small 
amount  of  water.  Add  this  milky 
stuff  to  three  gallons  of  water,  stir 
every  little  while  for  a  day,  then  let 
settle  and  pour  off  the  clear  water 
which  use  for  parking  eggs  in.  Sorne 
persons  add  a  pint  of  salt  to  this, 
others  think  it  is  unnecessary.  If  an 
egg  floats  discxrd  it  as  it  is  likclv 
stale.  Put  in  no  dirty  eggs.  Don't 
wash  eggs  before  placing  in  "either 
lime   or  the   water  glass. 

Water  glass  should  not  cost  over 
60  cents  a  gallon,  but  some  druggists 
fairly  scorch  you  on  the  price.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  the  cheap  ingre- 
dients used  in  it.  A  druggist  once 
wrote  me  that  two  kinds  were  made, 
one  in  which  the  soda  was  more  than 
doubled  in  proportion,  and  this  was 
the  kind  wanted  in  the  preservation 
"f  eggs,  and  that  it  was  a  cheap  sub- 
>tance  at  the  best. 

The  French  have  a  new  method. 
We  are  not  on  to  it  yet.  It  is  cheap- 
er than  all  they  say.  The  eggs  are 
nut  in  a  machine,  a  certain  tablet  i« 
put  in  with  them,  and  they  are  slowly 
turned  as  the  tablet  dissolves.  This 
completely  sterilizes  them  against 
decay.  Try  my  first  plan  and  a  cellar 
with    rack-like    shelves. 


THESE  5KKLY- LOOKING  CHICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  m  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding:  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indiKestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  findeieht  orten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chlok  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 

(The  Safe  Kind) 

tMte  and  odor  to  •  Uttle  chick,  becftOM  It  !• 
tboae  rery  pare,  wboletome  ftod  sweet  ele- 
meota  that  natorally  attract  ft.  Your  little 
••puff .balls"  win  make  tbinvs  fljr  scratching: 
tneT  are  always  happy  and  baay.  when  fed 
on  It.  Some  of  the  largest  poaltry  planta 
use  Puritan  Chick  Food.   It  pays  them. 

it  will  Day  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
ock.  It  IS  foreaigbt,  wiadom,  economy  and 
FToflt,  for  Toa  always  to  keep  It  on  nand, 
t'a  true  life  Insurance  for  yoor  chicks,  all 
other  tbinin  being  eqaal.  we  guarantee 
It  so^nd  refund  money  If  you're  not  satisfied. 
No  foflslnc  at>oat  It.  eitber-yonr  word  is 
final.  I*Qrltan  Chloli  Food  is  pat  on  in 
l-lb.  boxes  for  Itc:  S-ih.  bsrs  Q.OO;  M-lb. 
bags,  fl.n:  im-lb.  bags,  O.U.  Ask  your  dealer 
tor  it.  It  be  baan't  It  we'll  sopply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

^.'^-•'--  '— rteaaPeeltry  Fe<^«»*i^  "-.. 


haa  m  delightfal 
eoBpoanded  of 


100  Lftt 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July. 

HOW    TO    DEAL    WITH    HEAD 
AND  BODY  LICE.    GOOD 
TIME  TO  GET  FRESH 
STOCK. 


What  are  you  doing  among  the 
poultry  this  month?  The  hatching  is 
all  over,  the  chicks  fa.rly  well  started, 
the  weather  hot  and  dry,  and  the  in- 
clination is  to  get  a  little  careless. 
Be  careful!  Carelessness  at  this  time 
of  the  year  means  trouble  later  on. 
You  have  some  late  hen-hatched 
chicks;  look  them  over;  the  proba- 
bility is  that  they  need  dusting.  If 
.some  of  them  go  around  with  their 
wings  hanging  down  and  looking 
sorry,  catch  one  and  examine  the  head 
and  see  if  there  arc  not  some  head 
lice  on  it.  The  best  cure  for  head 
lice  is  a  little  grease  of  some  sort 
rubbed  on  the  head;  carbolized  vase- 
line, lard  and  sulphur,  or  in  fact 
grease  of  any  description  will  do. 
Don't  plaster  it  on;  just  take  a  little 
on  the  end  of  the  finger  and  apply, 
gently  rubbing  it  well  into  the 
feathers.     These  lice  bury  their  heads 

right  into  the  skin  of  the  chicken,  and 
become  quite  firmly  attached.  As 
they  breathe  through  little  holes  in 
the  sides  of  their  bodies,  the  idea  is 
to  get  the  grease  into  these  air  pas- 
sags,  so  that  they  smother  to  death. 

For  body  lice  I  have  found  nothing 
better  than  pyrethrum  powder.  I  have 
found  the  following  a  good  way  of 
applying  it.  Take  a  pound  of  the 
powder  and  mix  it  with  about  twice 
its  bulk  of  fine  road  dust  or  sifted 
coal  ashes.  Then  get  a  barrel  and 
hold  the  bird's  head  down  in  it.  and 
sprinkle  it  freely  with  the  mixture, 
working  it  thoroughly  into  the  feath- 
ers. All  the  surplus  powder  falls  in- 
to the  barrel,  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  there  is  very 
little  waste,  and  a  large  number  of 
birds  can  be  gone  over  in  a  short  time. 
Water  And  Feed. 

Watch  the  water  pans  these  hot 
days;  set  them  in  a  shady  place  and 
sec  that  the  water  is  replenished  reg- 
ularly. 

Have  you  tried  the  hopper  method 
of  feeding?  If  not,  try  it,  you  have 
no  idea  how  much  unnecessary  work 
it  saves,  and  the  chicks  will  do  just 
as  well. 

This  is  the  time  to  get  busy  with 
the  whitewash  brush.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  gives  a  hen  house  a  brighter, 
cleaner  look  than  a  good  coat  of  lime 
wash.  And  it  is  fatal  to  all  the  red 
mites  it  comes  in  contact  with,  so 
don't  be  afraid  to  use  it  freely  inside 
the  nests  as  well  as  outside. 

If  you  arc  not  satisfied  with  your 
own  flock,  this  is  a  good  time  to  pro- 
cure fresh  stock.  Most  breeders,  as 
soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over, 
sell  off  a  large  number  of  their  breed- 
ers, so  as  to  make  room  for  the  young 
stock,  and  birds  can  usually  be  bought 
a  lot  cheaper  now  than  later  on.  If 
you  have  not  already  culled  out  your 
old  hens,  do  so  at  once,  as  you  can 
get  better  prices  for  them  now  than 
'•ou  will  later  on  when  the  chickens 
become  more  plentiful.  Don't  forget 
tht  lice. 


Commercial  Poultry  of  Marseilles, 
Illinois,  is  responsible  for  tPTe  follow- 
ing "Important  if  true  Story." 

"Californians  are  up  and  coming 
when  it  comes  to  scientific  experi- 
ments. It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
Stockton  poultry  breeder  to  adopt  a 
unique  plan  of  influencing  the  sex  of 
hatched  chicks,  and  though  the  result 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  the  ex- 
periment is  being  watched  with  great 
interest.  In  an  effort  to  produce 
more  pullets  than  cockerels,  poultry 
fanciers  have  been  experimenting  for 
years.  The  main  theory  is  that  chick- 
ens will  have  a  tendency  to  the  sex 
and  markings  of  the  more  vital  parent. 

"The  Stockton  breeder  has  taken 
electricity  as  the  greatest  vitalizing 
agent.  The  roosts  are  of  steel  to 
which  electric  batteries  are  connected. 
The  male  bird  is  removed  from  the 
roosts  each  night  and  the  females  re- 
ceive a  constant  current  of  electricity 
during  the  nierht. 

"It  is  thought  by  the  local  breeder 
that  great  equality  ^ill  be  imparted 
by  the  electricitv  to  the  hen";  and  that 
the  chicks  hn^ched  from  their  eggs 
will  be  their  likeness." 


A  GOOSE  FARM. 


There  are  almost  all  sorts  of  farms 
nowndavs.  L?rge  '^oultry  farms  are 
c^mmon;  duck  farms  bv  no  mf'ans 
iiifrenuent:  and  there  is  talk  of  frog 
tarm«.  ski'nk  farms,  and  others  ennal- 
1"  r'diculons.  But  we  do  not  hear 
of  eo^<;e  farm? — farms  devoted  ex- 
clusively t^.  or  where  the  main  busi- 
ne  =  '5  is,  raising  t^eese  for  market. 

\^V  Pgree  with  an  exc'-'ange  that 
nr'-hablv  no  deoartment  of  aerVul- 
tural  i"dustrv  reauires  less  capital, 
nnd  offers  greater  opportunities  for 
profits.  Gfp<^e  reou're  verv  Utt'e  in 
the  way  of  houses:  low.  r^^eap  s'^^'ds 
I'snailv  meeting  all  nef'^^s'ties.  Dur- 
irer  =nrin''.  summT  pr»d  f-^M  t^e  gp^^e 
obtain  most  of  their  Jf*"\  from  t^e 
prrmird.  if  c'ven  cuitHb'"  pac*"re. 
^hout  t^'e  onlv  feeHine  time,  there- 
fore, is  durine  *he  winder  mont'^s.  ar<d 
e^en    then    costly    feeds    need    not   be 

T^e  co«t  of  keeniri?  the  breeding 
st'-rk  cp^'^ot  be  fr»>r»t.  pi^l,  as  t^e 
voune  stock  i«  marketed  in  t^e  fall, 
mnst  of  its  living  is  obtained  in  the 
pactnre.  renuirine  onlv  ^neri**!  feed 
to  hasten  its  arr'-»wth  and  ^development, 
and   to  fatten   it   f'^r  market. 

In  view  of  the«!»  facts  one  would 
expect  the  estabHshrnept  of  g-^ose 
farm<5.  where  the  pr'ncip''!  enerc'v 
w^n'd  be  dev'-'teH  to  t^ese  f'^w'<;.  ?nd 
where  the  nnnrTpal  dependence  for 
income  would  be  centered  in  t*iem. 
We  cert-^'nlv  believe  there  are  inyit- 
iniT  nn<;<;ihilities  in  such  an  enternr'se. 
P"t  of  course  there  must  ^'»  a'd-^nta- 
bib'tv  to  make  it  a  sMCce^s.  T^e  f-'rm- 
er  must  be  adapted  to  it.  and  the  lo- 
cality mti«t  be  suitab'e.  The  nasture 
must  be  l.-^ree  enoueh  and  rich  to 
fZTf^w  tender  gra«;«es:  it  must  have 
water,  rnnnine.  if  po«s*b1e.  all  sur- 
rounded by  a  "good  and  tight  fence. 


.\  plot  of  thrifty,  well-established 
alfalfa  suitably  fenced  and  used  for 
pasturing  swine  of  whatever  age  can 
scarcely  fall  short  of  being  among  the 
most  profitable  parts  of  any  farm  up- 
on which  swine  husbandry'  is  g'ven 
attention — From  Coburn's  "The  Book 
of  Alfalfa." 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


Maka  Poaltry  PATl 


Teats  ihow  irfiere 
these  ahills  bava 
beea  used— dv ra- 
tion of  t«at22daya 
—number  of  egga, 
83;  weight  of  cgsrs. 
1489. C  I 


Where  Sharp  Grita  were  fed— teat  22  day»— Bomber 
of  eKga,  6;  weight  of  egrrs,  2S7.6  fframmea.  Thia  ia 
oonvincinff  argument  why  every  poultry  booae  or 
yard  ahoviid  have  them.  They'll  make  hena  lay  an 
egg  a  dav,  with  firm,  hard  aheU— leas  liable  to 
break  in  anipment. 

Belle  Brand  Cmsbed  Oyster  Shells 

aupply  Carbonate  of  Lime  In  natural  form  and 
acts  aa  a  erit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  to 

Louim  omKBB,    BALTimomr,  mo. 


THE  HEN  MUST  BE  RECKON- 
ED  WITH. 


Samuel  Phillips,  writing  to  one  of 
our  exchanges,  has  this  to  say  about 
poultry  on   the  farm: 

I  know  from  what  T  have  seen  on 
some  farms  that  the  hens  have  made 
a  great  deal  more  money — investment, 
work  and  cost  considered — than  any 
other  one  branch  of  farm'ng.  Most 
farmers  consider  the  care  of  poultry 
"woman's  work,"  and  some  of  them 
are  actually  ashamed  to  be  seen  help- 
ing their  wives  look  after  the  fowls. 
What  a  mistake.  It  is  not  as  much 
a  woman's  work  as  a  man's,  because 
it  often  involves  exposure  during 
storms  and  cold  weather  and  the  man 
who  will  refuse  to  save  his  wife  from 
any  bit  of  hard  work  possible  is  a 
''retty  poor  specimen  of  a  farmer. 
If  these  men  would  study  the  science 
of  poultry  raising  and  g've  it  as  much 
attention  as  any  other  branch  of  farm- 
ing, thev  would  make  more  monev 
and  make  it  easier.  The  .American 
hen  has  made  her  place  in  agriculture 
bv  producing  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  and  she  has  earned  the  respect 
of  every  right-thinking  farmer  in  the 
land. 


$350aMonth-500Hens 

Ed^ar  Briggs  did  H! 
BRiros.  the  Thomas 
A.  Edtson  of  the  Poul- 
try World  —  the  man 
who  wrote  "Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping:  Solv- 
ed." —  fourth  edition 
just  now  ready.  No 
branch  of  mercantile 
business  or  farming 
pays  the  profit  that 
poultrv  (cuarantees  un- 

AIWAY4    Fill  I   '"'■  ""  ^"^'^'  »y<'m. 

QOES   IT      discovery  alone  is  now 

savingr       farmers      and 

pouUrymen     thousands 

of    dollars    dally.       He    feeds    his    hens 

•poultry    ensilagre" — a      processed    feed 

that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  In 

winter,    when    e^K    prices    are    "out    of 

sight."     Briggs   tells   how   to  make   the 

ensilage  at  not  to  exceed    15c    per  bushel. 

nrlKiCH*  Book  contains  literally  hun- 
dreds of  secrets,  making  poultry  rais- 
ing for  every  one  a  profitable  business 
or  side  line. 

FEAST  OP  FACTS.  fl.OO— For  a  short 
time  only  we  offer  Brlggs*  Book  "Prof- 
its in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages,  fully  Illustrated  and  nicely 
bound.  Including  "Secrets  In  Poultry 
Culture" — the  many  secrets  used  by 
Brlgsrs.  and  one  year's  subscription  to 
"Tonltry  SnrreM."  the  leading  monthly 
poultry    journal.  If   you   have    nevsr 

read  It.  borrow  a  copy  from  your  nei^h- 
bor.s.  or  write  for  samples.  ALL  THB 
ABOVB  ONLY  fl.     Writ*  to-day. 


Pate  Ten. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


BARNYARD  WORRIES. 

I  chanced  into  a  barnyard  large  and 
clean, 
And   said,  "Here     in     this     sunny, 
sheltered    spot 

Contentment    reigns."     But    each    in- 
habitant 

I  found  was  discontented  with  his 
lot. 

"You  .geese."  I  said,  "are  sad  because 
we  give 
Your    name    to    fools."    They   ans- 
wered,  "Not   at  all; 
We   harbour   thoughts   of  suicide   be- 
cause 
We're  not  the  geese  that  saved  the 
Capitol." 

"We   criticised   your   milk,   sad   cow," 
1   said 
She    cried.    "That's    not    what    puts 
life   out  of  tune; 
I  couldn't  clear  a  three-bar  fence,  and 
yet 
They  say  that  once  a  cow  jumped 
o'er    the    moon." 


vation,  and  kept  free  of  weeds  when 
the  corn  or  root  crop  is  growing,  most 
certainly  weeds   will   not  make  much 
headvyay.     But  where  one  sees  a  field 
of  this  character,  there  are,  at  least, 
as   many   more,   that   are   not    looked 
after,  and  after  the  crop  is  off  weeds 
are  just  as  plentiful  as  before  it  was 
planted.     The  summer-fallow  is  there- 
fore  looked   to   more   as   a   means   of 
cleaning  a   dirty  field   of  weeds   than 
it  once  was.     When  we  say  summer- 
fallow,  we   mean  the  right  kind   of  a 
summer-fallow,    not    one    that    is    left 
ioie  during  the   summer  without   anv 
care   or  attention,   excepting   to   plow 
It  once  or  twice.     On  a  dirty  farm,  if 
the  fields  are  taken  in  order,  and  each 
one   properly   summer-fallowed,   some 
headway  can  be  made  against  weeds. 
The    one    objection    to    the    summer- 
fallow   is   that   there    is   no   return    in 
crop  for  a  year.     Even  so,  there  may 
be  no  croD  anvhow  if  the  weeds  are 
allowed   full   swing.     Better     a     clean 
field   and    no   crop   than    a   dirtv   field 
and  a  crop  hardly  worth   the   thresh- 
tng. 


problem  must  look  ahead.  So  long 
as  there  is  growth  in  the  ground 
weeds  will  grow,  and  there  can  be  no 
let  up  in  efforts  to  combat  them  till 
the  frosts  come. 


"Fat  pig.     your     reputation     bothers  KEEP    AFTER   THE    WEEDS. 


you. 

"Not  that  you'h  notice  it."  was  his 

renly. 
"Soon  airships  will  be  thick  as  weeds. 

but   you 
Know    whnt    the    chances    are    that 

pigs   will   fly." 

"Poor  horse.**  T  said,  "the  auto  takes 
your  place. 
And  t'^at  i<!  why  you  sorrow  so.  of 
cotir«p'" 
He    cried.    "Oh.    w^'crp    was    T    when 
some   one  cal'ed. 
'A  horce.  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for 
a  horse?" 

"No     settipcr     hens     grow     fat.     you 
know."  T  said  •• 

To  r.ti,.  thin  hen  that  wandered  off 
n'one. 
"I've  pot  hppn  setting."  answered  she 
"T'm   <!nd 
Bec3"'=e    T    cannot    lav     a     corner 


<:tone. 


W.  A.  Clarke 


SUMMER-FALT  OW  AND  WEEDS. 


Tj»w  or  no  law:  ""frirroment  or  no 
rnforcement.   to   pfferfnalV   overcome 
the    wee^    nr^blem    the    fr»rmer    mn  =  t 
act  for  ^'tT«cf»if.     Prober  '"w  enforce- 
ment w'*ll   conin'»1   the  nefirlertfnl  man 
to  pcf  3nd  will  do  e-^od  to  this  extent. 
B"t  if  the  farmer  himse'f  Is  not  seized 
w'th   the  importance   of  doin?  some- 
thing of  his  own  accord  on  the  weed 
question,  final  extermination  will   not 
be  accomplished.     Shorter     crop     ro- 
tations and     better     cultivation     will 
help.     Years    ago   the    summer-fallow 
was  a  favorite  plan     in     Ontario     for 
cleaning  a   dirty   field    of  weeds.     Of 
late  years  the  summer-fallow  has  be- 
come largely  a  back  number  and  the 
hoed  crop  has  replaced  it  as  a  means 
of  keeping  weeds  in  check.     But  does 
It  do  so?     On  a  reasonably  clean  field 
well  prepared  by  fall  and  spring  culti- 


There   should   be   no   let   up   to   the 
weed   question   when   harvest  is   over. 
.A   good  many  weed*;  can  be  put  out 
of  business  by  careful   cultivation   af- 
ter the  crop  is  off.     Weeds  that  have 
been  allowed  to  j?o  to  seed,  will  soon 
begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  stub- 
ble, especially  if  a  rain  come«?  along. 
The  thing  to  do  then  is  to  allow  the 
seeds  to  get  a  good  start,  then   e-ang- 
plow  and  harrow  the  land.     This  w^ll 
expose  the  new  phnts  and  th^^'r  roo^s 
to  the  heat  of     the     sun.     effectually 
nutting   them    out     of     the      running. 
PprennJals.  too.   can    ne   checked    coti- 
siderably  by  surface  cultivation   after 
harvest.     By    exposing    the    roots    to 
the  drv.  hot  sun  in  .\ugust  or  Septem- 
ber   their   vitality   is      weakened      and 
they  will  do  less  harm  the  following 
vear.     The    war    against    weeds    must 
be    a   constant    one    If   progress    is    to 
be  made  in  keeping  them  under.    0"e 
'^f  the   reasons  whv   they  have   made 
^o   much   headwav   in    many  places   is 
because    they    have    been    r^llowed    to 
work  their   own    cweet   will   after   the 
harvest    is   off     Tme.   a'l      the     harm 
thev  cm  do.  has  been  done,  with  the 
•reason's    crop.     But    there    are    more 
crops    to    come    and    the    farmer   who 
would  successfully     solve     the     weed 


CONCRETE  CORNCRIBS  AND 
GRANARY  FLOORS. 

How  to   Free  the  Farm  of  the  De- 
structive Rat. 
Rats  destroy  grain,  carry  "catching" 
diseases   from   house     to     house,  and 
from  thetr  love  of  matches  cause  de- 
structive fires.     This  useless  waste  has 
become  such  a  national  loss  that  the 
Department  of   Agriculture  at   Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  issued  a  free  bulle- 
tin on  "How  to  Destroy  the  Rat."  To 
get  rid  of  the  rat  remove  his  nesting 
place.     With   this   object   in   view   the 
Department       recommends     concrete 
floors   especially   for     barns,     poultry 
houses,  corn  cribs  and  granaries    The 
experience    of   many    farmers    is,   that 
grain   mature  enough  to  be  placed  in 
^torage    will    not   spoil      cm      concrete 
floors.     Says  the  Government  bulletin 
Corn   will   not   mold  in   contact  with 
them,  provided  there  is  go'-d  ventila- 
tion and  the   roof  is  tight." 

For  a  corn  crib  choose  a  well  drain- 
ed site.  Excavate  a  trench  for  an  8- 
mch  concrete  foundation  well  around 
the  outside  of  the  building  and  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet.  With  box  forms  of 
I -inch  .siding  on  2  by  4-inch  studding, 
carrv  this  8-mch  wall  to  a  height  of 
12  to  18  inches'above  ground  level,  de- 
pending upon  the  height  of  the  drag- 
belt  conveyors  used  bv  local  corn 
shellers.  (All  concrete  floors  should 
rest  on  a  fill  bringing  them  en- 
tirely above  the  surrounding  ground^ 
•See  that  the  forms  line  up  and  test 
them  for  levelness  by  means  of  a  car- 
penter s   level. 

On  a  tight  mixing  board  mix  the 
concrete  t  part  Portland  cement  to  2% 
parts  sand  to  q  narts  crushed  rock 
J  or  I  part  Portland  cement  to  =;  part< 
bank-run  gravel),  all  measurement«^ 
nv  volume,   based   on    i   bag  of  loose 

T^n^^r*  i^^'"^   ^""^'^^    *o    I    cubic    foot 
Mil  the  forms  with  concrete  thorongh- 
iv  wet  and  do  not  remove  them  for  4 
da  vs.  ^ 

There  are  several  ways  of  attaching 
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the  studding  to  the  concrete  floor. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  is  the 
nailing  sill  or  plate,  generally  a  2  by 
6-inch  piece,  bolted  to  the  concrete 
foundation  wall.  For  such  a  sill,  while 
the  concrete  is  still  soft,  set  H-inch 
bolts  8  to  10  inches  long,  head  down, 
3  inches  in  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
foundation  wall  and  projecting  2Vi 
inches  above  the  concrete.  These 
bolts  should  be  spaced  not  more  than 
3  feet  apart. 

Some  farmers  prefer  to  counter- 
sink the  nailing  sill  so  that  its  top  will 
be  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  floor. 
So  placed,  the  sill  is  liable  to  rot 
more  quickly.  Others  firmly  imbed 
strap  loops,  made  of  old  wagon  tires, 
with  the  loop  ends  encircling  the  stud- 
ding. Do  not  sink  the  wooden  uii- 
rights  into  the  concrete.  Timber  rots 
out  in  a  few  years;  concrete  lasts  for- 
ever. Sometimes  studs  so  placed 
swell  and  crnck  the  concrete. 

After  the  forms  are  removed,  place 
a  well  rammed  fill  between  the  foun- 
dation walls  and  w'thin  4  inches  of 
their  tops.  Coarse  gravel  and  crush- 
ed rock  are  the  best  materials  for 
this  purpose.  If  some  clay  must  be 
used,  tamp  it  in  the  bottom,  but  let 
the  floor  rest  on  at  least  6  inches  of 
gravel  or  crushed  rock.  With  thp  fill 
thoroughly  settled,  commence  placine 
the  4-inch  flcor.  This  concrete  should 
be  only  wet  enough  that  it  will  flush 
a  little  liqu'd  cement  when  tamped  in- 
to place.  Beein  at  one  end  and  lay 
the  floor  crosswise  in  3-foot  sectiotis. 
Bring  the  surface  of  the  floor  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  foundation  walls 
and.  with  a  straight  edge  round  it 
up  sl'ghtly  (say  I  inch)  in  the  center. 
Dress  it  down  with  a  wooden  float 
and,  when  the  cement  begins  to  stiff- 
en, smooth  the  surface  with  a  steel 
trowel.  Continue  placing  the  floor  in 
>cctions  until  the  work  is  completed. 
Build  the  floor  early  enough  in  the 
season  that  it  may  be  thoroughlj'  dried 
out  before  grain  is  stored  on  it. 

[•Ixperienced  concrete  workers  often 
use  only  an  outside  form,  one  wall. 
for  the  foundation  walls.  They  place 
the  concrete  for  the  foundation  wall 
against  this  outside  form  and  at  tlie 
^ame  time  tamp  the  gravel  fill  back  of 
the  concrete.  In  this  case  the  foun- 
dation, as  well  as  the  floor,  is  built  in 
sections  and  both  at  one  time.  The 
saving  in  lumber  so  eflFected  really 
amounts  to  nothing,  as  all  the  boards 
can  be  used  later  in  the  crib. 

Reinforced  concrete  floors,  not  sup- 
ported by  earth  or  gravel  fill  but  by 
the  foundation  walls  alone,  can  and 
are  being  successfullv  built.  Since 
the  strength  of  each  floor,  on  account 
of  the  variation  in  size  and  loadin'* 
is  a  different  problem,  it  is  advisable 
to  refer  every  piece  of  such  work  to 
a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  reinforcing. 
The  main  point  is  that  concrete  floors 
last  forever.  They  afford  no  nesting 
place  for  rats.  And  with  $1.00  wheat. 
7=  cent  corn,  and  50  cent  oats,  the  sav- 
ing thus  effected  adds  considerable  to 
the  profits  of  each  year. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  MANURE. 


Preserving  Manure  Out  Of  Doors. 

We  believe  that  the  very  best  way 
of  handling  farmyard  manure  is  to 
draw  it  out  and  spread  in  the  fields 
each  day  as  it  is  made.  Under  our 
conditions,  however,  such  a  practice 
it  impossible     As  all  the  upland  por 
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earth  one  foot  iu  a  day,  aud  can  be  set  tO 
7no\o  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 
gr»nt  fin  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.    Runs  true  in  J i no 
of  draft  and   keeps  the  surt'aco 
tme   All  other  «lisk  harrows  have  to  rnn  In  naif  lap, 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  WeiRht  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  ati.l  k.ifps  their  htels  nvvay  from  the  disks. 
Wc  muke  IJiO  hIzv«  unil  otylc*  of  l>Uk  Harrow*. 
Every  mui>htne  ftilly  wnrrantcd. 
Srnd  far  KKEE   Dooklvt  with   full   partienlar*. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Main  St.,  HICCANUM,  CONN.  ' 


tion  of  our  farm  is  very  hilly,  manure 
so  applied  would  largely  be  washed 
away.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
we  keep  the  manure  in  the  barnyard 
or  in  large  piles  in  the  field  during 
the  winter.  We  have  not  a  manure 
shed  and  as  we  are  very  careful  n\ 
piling  our  manure,  we  do  not  lose 
much  fertility  through  having  it  ex- 
posed. 

The  method  which  we  follow  in  pre- 
serving manure  out  of  doors  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  level  piece  of  ground  is  se- 
lected near  the  barn  and  several  load-^ 
of  muck  arc  hauled  ann  spread  on  this 
to  hold  any  liquid  that  would  other- 
wise leach  awav  in  our  I'ght  soil. 
Starting  at  one  end  of  this  piece  of 
ground,  the  pile  is  built  about  four 
feet  thick.  The  sides  are  kept  as 
straight  as  pn<:sible  thus  giving  the 
rain  very  little  chance  to  wash  out 
ferHlity. 

The  top  of  the  nile  is  left  slig^tH- 
concave  to  absorb  the  rain.  The 
manure  from  the  cow  and  horse  sta- 
bles is  mixed  and  trnmped  down  hard 
each  day.  We  always  take  care  to 
see  that  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs 
of  the  barn  does  not  flow  near  this 
pile.  If  it  did.  as  is  the  case  on  some 
farms  where  the  mnntire  is  merely 
thrown  out  of  the  wnid-^ws.  under  the 
eaves,  much  of  the  fertility  would  be 
lost.,.  Where  only  the  natural  rainfall 
reaches  the  manure  practically  no 
damage  is  done.  Of  cotirse  when 
manure  is  kept  out  of  doors  in^  this 
way.  it  is  nece^sarv  to  use  nuite  a 
laro'e  amount  of  absorbents  in  the 
stables. 

Occaslonallv.  when  the  weather  is 
favorable  and  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
nure has  accumulated  in  the  yard,  it 
is  hauled  out  to  the  fie'd  where  it  is 
to  be  used  the  next  spring  and  piled 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Tt  is  then 
handv  work. 


GREAT  WASTE  OF  MANURE. 

The  Ignited  States     Department     of 
Agricultural  figures  out  that  the  ann 
ual  waste  of  barn-yard  manure  on  the 
farms   of     this     country,      aggregate- 
."^  I J 5,000,000. 

HOW  TO  KILL  THISTLES. 

1  have  been  trying  for  twenty 
years,"  said  the  poverty-stricken 
vcientist,  "to   find   some  use  for  thist- 

"Why  i\o  you  waste  your  time  in 
""Uch  a   fo  ilish   way?" 

"Foolish?  Don't  say  that.  Think 
of  the  boon  it  will  be  to  mankind  if 
I  succeed!  As  soon  as  any  kind  of 
use  can  be  found  for  them  they  will 
quit  growing  unless  they  are  tenderly 
cared  for" — Chicago  Record-Herald 


DON'T  KILL  THE  TOAD. 


Prof.  Washburn,  of  the  Minnesota 
division  of  Entomology  at  University 
Farm,  finds  toads  to  be  friends  of  the 
farmer.  They  feed  ent  rely  upon  an 
incredible  number  of  insects.  The 
federal  department  of  agr'culture,  in- 
vestigating the  toad,  discovers  the 
siartHng  fact  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  insect  food  consunhd  by 
one  toad  equals  in  quantity  four  times 
the  capacity  rf  its  stomac'i,  which  is 
practically  fi'led  and  emptied  four 
times  every  twenty-four  hours.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  stomacl^s  ex- 
amined by  the  department  showed  a 
content  of  19  per  cent,  of  ants:  16  per 
cent,  of  cut  worms;  10  per  cent,  of 
thousand-legged  worms;  g  per  cent, 
caterpillars;  8  per  cent,  of  ground 
beetles;  5  per  cent,  of  destructive 
weavil;  3  per  cent  of  erass-hoppers. 
together  w'th  crickets,  sniders.  sow 
hugs,  potato  bugs  ai-'d  a  m'<cellaneous 
lot  of  ot^er  in'jects.  Protect  the 
toad.  Teach  the  thoughtless  boy 
friendliness  to  this  helpless,  harmless, 
useful   animal. 


POTATO    SPRAYING. 


Dry  seasons  tempt  evm  those  who 
believe  in  potato  spraying  to  omit  or 
slight  the  practice;  but  a  study  of 
Bulletin  No.  32^  of  the  Station  of 
Geneva,  N.  C.  should  convince  grow- 
ers that  they  ought  to  spray  regularly. 
The  past  three  seasons  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally dry;  and  serious  potato 
diseases  have,  temporarily,  almost 
disappeared  from  the  State;  yet  only 
one-fifth  of  about  one  hundred  tests 
made  by  the  Station  or  reported  to 
it  in  these  three  years,  have  shown  a 
financial  loss  from  spraying,  and  the 
average  increase,  on  more  than  t.ooo 
acres  sprayed  in  the  experiments. 
wa«!   36  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The   Rullet'n   summarizes     the     re- 
sults of  32  Station  experiments  made 
during  the  past  eieht  years,  in  which 
the  average  gain  from  spravincr  every 
two  weeks  has  been    102  bushels  per 
acre  at  Geneva,   ^s  bushels  at   River- 
head;  and.  from  sprav'ug  three  times 
during  the   sea-^in,  78  bushels  at  Ge- 
neva.   29   bushels    at    Riverhead.     The 
average      gain      made      by      farmers 
spraying  under  Station   inspection  has 
been  ji.t  bu.  per  acre  f-^r  seven  years 
on  areas  running  from  60  to  22^  acres 
each    year:   and    bv   farmers   spraying 
independently    but     rep"rtincr    to    the 
Station,  on   areas  r.^nging  from  74  to 
600    acres    vearly    for    six    years,    the 
average  gain  has  been  52  bu,  per  acre 
It  is  safe  to  say  tl^at  the  nrart'ce  of 
spray'ng   has    saved    the    -J'S   farmers 
reporting   exv"eriments     in      the     last 
ieven  years  more  than  $50,000 
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THE  HOUSE  FLY. 

How   It   Breeds,    Feeds,   and   Distri- 
butea    Disease    Germs. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  com- 
mon house-fly  carries  more  dirt  and 
disease  than  any  other  agency  known. 
It  IS  the  commonest  pest  around  the 

whTrl'  fu"^  "'^"y  *^^^"  ^""e  on  record 
where  they  are  not  fought  or  any  ef- 

fS^^  "^^^^  ^°  ^^^^  *^^"^  away  from 
food  and  other  things  which  are  for 
the  comfort  of  man.  Typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  smallpox,  infantile  diar- 
rhoea and  al  other  infectious  diseases 
are  liable  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another  by  the  fly.  If  the  germs 
which  cause  the  disease  are  not  de- 
stroyed and  the  fly  allowed  in  where 
they  are,   they  will  be  carried  off  on 

.        hL     »!  ""^  \^^  ^yj*"^  deposited  where 
thev  should   not   be. 

The  fly  breeds  chiefly  in  stable  re- 
fuse.    The    eggs    are    laid    on    the    re- 
use and  the  young  fly  which  is  in  the 
larvae  or  worm  stage  of  its  life  feeds 
upon   whatever  it  can   find   in   the   re- 

•^^l  ^  ■  ^'^^  .^"^  of  ^bout  two  weeks 
It   finds   Its   wings,   leaves   the  manure 

fj"  ^'j^^^"  the  filth  sticking  to  its 
fee  and  fl.es  straight  to  the  bread 
plate  or  the  fart  jar.-that  is.  if  it 
can  get  there.     When  tbe  farmer  hns 

the  fields  for  the  imnrovement  of  his 
and  we  are  all  shocked  if  he  comes 
into  the  hou  =  e  wthont  c^er^nms  his 
feet  and  keeomg  the  "horrible"  sm-H 
out  of  the  house.  S^ou'd  we  not  be 
just  as  particular  with  the   flv'     Men 

S  r  ^.^-7  f^"'^  ^"°"^^  to  c'ean 
their  feet  if  they  see  a  mnt  or  foot 
cleaner  for  that  purpose  at  the  door 

the  hn'^  ''''  ^u"l  ^""^-^  '•'^^t  into 
the  hoi  ce  and  the  first  thing  he  does 

'%  u  ^  f'"*"  '''^  f^*^t  ^"  the  top  slice 
ot  bread  which  is  m  the  table  Not 
content  with  that  he  circles  around 
till  he  eets  his  fer-t  on  the  suenr  or 
the  butter  and  continues  on  his  deat'^- 
deahrg  journey   till   he   has    tnsfed   all 

satisfied  and  takes  n  spin  out  of  doors 
for  a  change.  Wbi'e  there  he  takes 
a  stroll  ,wer  the  manure  h-an.  across 

!,,,H?''n"*''v?"''.^'^''^  ^y  the  drain 
outlet.  By  this  time  he  is  tired  and 
wishes  he  had  some  more  sugar  and 
syrup,  so  he  takes  his  little  aeroplane 
and  sails  mto  the  house  to  reclean  hi^ 
feet  on  the  bread  and  sugar. 

If  he  has  any  disease  trerms  on  his 
feet,  as  well  as  the  filth,  he  will  leave 
lux.  ^  ^^  people  of  the  house  need 
the  bread  and  have  not  thought  of 
the  travels  of  the  fly  and  what  filth 
he  ^as  left  on  the  food.  They  eat  the 
food,  filth,  germs  and  all.  Perhaps 
there  IS  in  that  family  one  member 
who  is  not  as  strong  as  I^e  ought  to 
be.  The  germs  which  he  has  swal- 
lowed   hnd    a    suitable    place    for   de- 


velopment.    His   system  is   ready  for 
their  growth.     In  a  short   time   he   is 
sick  and   he  does   not   know  why.     If 
he  could  have  seen  where  the  fly  had 
been   and   seen   the   germs  on   its  feet 
he  would  not  have  eaten  the  food  and 
vould  have  been  saved  doctor's  bills. 
Now    the    main    thing    to    do    is    to 
keep   the    fly  out   of   the   house    when 
you  cannot  prevent  his  breeding.    Get 
the    screens    in    the    doors    and    win- 
dows   and    keep    them    there.     Above 
all    things    keep    the    Hies    out    of   the 
milk.     Milk  is   the   best   food   for   the 
growth    of    bacteria,    and    if   the    flies 
are  allowed  to  wash  their  feet  in  the 
milk  the  germs   they  leave  will   soon 
grow  and   multinlv  and  t'^e  milk  will 
leave    disease    wherever    it    goes    and 
whenever  it  is  drunk.     Keep  fflies  out 
of  the  sick  room.     It  is  there  that  the 
disease    germs    are    to    be    found    in 
abundance,   ard    if  the    fly   is   allowed 
in    there   it    will   soon    have   the   who'e 
tamily   and   perhans   the   who'e   neigh- 
borhood   ill.     Flies   may  be   k-lled    bv 
means    of   a    weak    solut-on    of    form- 
aldehyde   exposed    in    saucers    in    the 
rooms.     This    is    mnde    by    adding    a 
tablespnonful    of     the      formalde'n-de 
to  a  pint  of  water.     Burning  nyreth- 
n^m  in  the  room     is     a'so     eflFective 
The  best  method  of  dealing  with  the 
nv   IS   to   prevent   its   brecdmg.     Keep 
all  stable  refuse  in   the  fi-lds  if  po,,;;. 
ble.     In  many  cases  this  is  imnossible 
but    we   should    keen     our     ynrds     as 
c'ean    as    we    can.     The    fly"  indicates 
tilth,    and    we    dislike    to   have    people 
say  that  we   are   dirty. 


pressed  over  them,  which  is  especially 
undesirable  in  fine  flannel  or  wool 
goods.  An  old  flannel  sheet  is  a  very 
nice  covering  to  tack  to  the  board, 
and  a  light  cotton  one  for  a  removable 
cwver,  as  it  can  be  washed  easily. 

A  piece  of  beeswax  tied  up  in  a  rag, 
to  rub  quickly  over  the  bottom  of  the 
hot  flatiron,  will  keep  it  smooth,  and 
the  iron  will  glide  over  the  clothes 
much  more  readily,  especially  if  they 
are  starched  ones. 

In  pressing  any  goods  or  clothes 
where  it  is  customary  to  place  a  cloth 
over  them  before  ironing,  use  a  news- 
paper instead;  it  gives  a  gloss  to  rib- 
bon or  si'k;  leaves  no  lint;  stiflFens 
cambric,  if  it  be  slightly  damped; 
and,  when  scorched,  can  be  thrown 
away  at  no  loss  and  a  fresh  one  pro- 
cured. 

If  seams  are  pressed  over  a  broom- 
stick or  any  rounded  edge,  with  c^re 
in  kerpirg  them  straight,  there  will  be 
no  shining  streak  to  mnrk  their  length, 
as  is  often  the  c->se  when  the  pressing 
is  done  upon  a  flat  surface,  a?  noth'ng 
can  strike  the  wood  but  the  point  of 
the    seam. 


WHEN  BOILING  MILK. 

The  one  sure  way  to  count  on  heat- 
ing milk  c^rrect'v  is  to  cook  it  in  a 
double  boi'er.  Tt  takes  longer,  but 
the  possibility  of  scorching  is  elimin- 
ated. 

These  baiters  are  now  so  cheap  as 
to  be  w'thin  reach  of  most  ho.i«;e- 
kpepers;  but  if  cost  must  b'^  consider- 
ed, a  large  one  answers  every  purnoce 

M  most  of  us  know  how  ouickH- 
milk  burns  when  heatine.  it  is  well 
to  kn.-w  wh.nt  to  do  when  snch  a 
calamity  overtakes  ns,  and  there  is 
no  time  or  no  milk  to  begin  over 
•ig-^in. 

Remove  the  nan  quickly  from  the 
'tMvr,  and  stand  it  in  a  bowl  of  cold 
water.  Add  a  ninch  of  salt  and  '^tir 
well.  While  this  m-'v  not  entirely  de- 
stroy the  scorched  ta.ste.  it  lessens  it. 
^"  that  it  can   scarcely  be  detected. 

ON  IRONING  DAY. 


HAVE  WATER  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

It   has   too   long  been   assumed    that 
8    water    supply    and    a    bithroom    in 
the  home  are  a  luvnry  that  the  farm- 
er  cannot   aflFord.     But    figures     show 
that   this    luxury,    if   vou    wi'l.    can    br 
secured  in     every  firm     home     at     a 
moderate   co^t.     Rurninp    water    in    a 
stable   is   looked   unon   as   a   necessity 
by     many     ut>-to-date     stockm''n.     Is 
not  the  farmer's  family  of  as  nmch  im- 
portance   as      the      live      stock?     The 
boys    and    g''rls    cannot    be    converted 
into   so   much    ready   cash,   it   is   true, 
vet   thev   are   the   bore   and    sinew   of 
the    nation    and    shon'd    'iave    all    the 
comforts   goingr  Jn   this   life  consistent 
with   good   health,   if  the   cost  is  not 
too    great. 

Water  in  the  home,  with  lavatory 
and  bathroom  attac'^ments  is  certain- 
Iv  one  rf  the  thines  that  shou'd  not 
be  classed  as  a  luxury.  What  if  the 
cost    of    installation    does    run    ui»   to 

P-  r**  ,^^*^°'     ^^^    "o^    tiie    comfortf 
which   they  afTord    w^rth   it? 

Where    a   windmill    is    in    use.   there 

1^   really  no  excuse   f-r  not  provM-ng 

these    comforts.     T^ey    are      nossib'e 

t  .o.   without   the   windmMl.     In   some 


I'ADIES   WAXTED 

TO  PURCHASE  their  groceries,  soaps 
•^tc.,  by  our  Factory-to-Family  plan 
We  give  full  value  for  your  m-.neyand 
In  addition  the  same  value  In  premi- 
ums. We  are  also  making  a  SPECIA.L 
OFFER  of  FIVE  EXTRA  CERTTFI- 
GATES  to  secretaries  of  Club-of-ten. 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap-Worth 
Premium  Co..  512  St.  Marks  Ave..  Syra- 
cuse, N.  T. 


First,  dress  comfortably.  A  loose 
and  thinner  blouse  than  usually  worn 
IS  of  much  advantage  in  keeping  cool. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  don  the 
usual  appnrel.  and  the  chillv.  uncom- 
fortable feeling  so  common  after  a 
day  s   ironing  may  be  avoided. 

If  there  is  a  big  day"s  work,  have 
an  f.Id  cushion  upon  which  to  stand 
No  one  knows  how  much  it  will  rest 
the  tired  feet,  unless  she  has  tried  it. 
I  he  irons  should  be  c'ean  and 
smooth.  The  board  shou'd  be  cover- 
ed with  a  doth  in  which  there  are  no 
seams  or  patches,  as  these  make  shiny 
streaks    or    creases    in    any    garment 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discoveiy     That    CuU 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Fre;»  Trial  Packacre  i.j  Mailed  to  Cvfrf- 
ona  Who   Writes. 
A.  L.    Ricp.   a   promltii-i  t    n  ,;,  .-   ,.i 

Adams.  N.  v..  im,  (iis;-,.v.  red  ft  ;  .,  oi 
niak  OR  a  n.-w  kii„|  „r  paint  witi.oia  iH.-  use 
of  oil.  HH,.aiisU  rowdri.alnt.  It  roni-»  n  rtie 
foriiiofaiiry  puwd.TUM.fHll  that  Is  renMir,  d  N 
cold  ual.'r  lo  mak«  a  juii.t  ^w>ather  p-uot  tSt,* 
proof  iuid  as  diirabio  ns  oil  p;,int  It  adhorts  ro 
anysiirfar.-    »v„n<i,  ^umr  or  hnck.  ei.r.  vk  and 

much.  •         ^"'^ ''"'  '*  *^*""'  one- fourth  h» 

Wrlto  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rloe.  M.tn.ifr  .    .:  Nnrfh 

trill  ,*??.'"•  ^-y  •  '""'  '"^  ^^i"  ""'"1  von  .1  fre! 
trill  |,:,cl:  !u-.-.  nbn  ••-Horcard  and  full  In^.rma; 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July. 

cities,  it  is  necessary  to  do  some 
pumping  of  water  to  fill  tanks  for  the 
use  of  bathrooms  and  the  like.  It  is 
possible  to  do  tfce  same  thing  in 
country  homes.  The  farmer  who 
aims  to  have  the  comforts  of  water 
in  the  home  is  not  crettiuj?  above  his 
position.  He  is  only  doing  what  is 
right  that  he  should  do  for  his  fam- 
ily and  himself. 


A  FEW  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT. 


Brown  Bread  Pudding. 

Take  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
pieces  of  brown  and  white  bread, 
break  them  small,  cover  with  cold 
water  and  soak  over  night.  Wring 
out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible, 
and  break  up  finely  with  a  fork,  sprin- 
kle four  ounces  of  Hour  into  this,  add 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon, 
some  grated  nutmeg,  sliced  candied 
peel,  two  or  three  beaten  eggs,  and 
a  little  milk;  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
basin,  cover  and  bo.l  for  two  hours. 


Fruit  and  Rice. 
Boil  some  rice  in  milk  till  it  is  cook- 
ed and  very  thick.  Place  a  layer  of 
the  rice  in  a  pie-dish,  then  a  layer  of 
stewed  fruit  rather  highly  sweetened. 
Add  another  layer  of  the  rice  and 
scatter  breadcrumbs  over  the  top. 
Put  little  pieces  of  butter  on  this  and 
bake  till  a  golden  brown.  A  deep  pie- 
dish  may  be  used  for  this,  and  several 
layers  of  both  fruit  and  rice  put  in. 


Egg  Toast. 

Beat  an  egg  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Take  slices  of  bread  and  dip  both  sides 
in  the  egg.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  an  enameled  frying-pan.  and  when 
very  hot  set  the  slices  of  bread  in  it. 
Fry  to  a  nice  golden  brown  on  both 
sides.  Serve  hot  with  white  sugar 
sifted  over. 


Ginger  Roly  Poly. 
Have  some  light  suet  crust,  and  roll 
it  out  to  a  (luarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Cover  it  with  a  layer  of  powdered 
ginger  and  grated  lemon  rind,  sprinkle 
thickly  with  moist  sugar,  roll  up.  wet 
the  edges,  ami  press  together.  Tie  in 
a  tloured  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours. 
Serve  with  some  gioscberry  sauce. 


Macaroni  and  Tomatoes. — Boil  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  macaroni  in  salted 
water,  blanch  and  arrange  it  on  a  hot 
platter.  Mince  half  a  pound  of  raw 
ham.  and  brown  it  in  a  little  of  its  own 
fat.  Spread  this  over  the  macaroni; 
pour  over  the  whole  a  p'Ut  of  thick, 
stewed  tomato  pulp,  garnish  with  dry 
bread  crumbs  browned  in  butter,  and 
parsley. 

Baked  Cauliflower.—Boil  the  cauli- 
flower whole  in  sa'ted  water,  when 
tender  drain  carefully  and  put  in  a 
dish  that  will  fit  into  one  which  is 
suitable    to    put    on    the    table.     Pour 

CACTI  FREE. 

10  oneolmen*   free   with  enrli  f25  order. 

Dealer?  take  n^tir'^ — o-'^er  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 

TVholesal*   ColUclor  Caett. 
M«*tU«  Park.  N«fT  U»xl«o. 


over  a  drawn  butter  sauce,  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese,  baste  with  melted 
butter,  bake  to  a  nice  brown  and  serve. 


Boiled  Cauliflower. — Trim  and  clean 
the  cauhHovver  and  boil  in  sailed  wa- 
ter for  half  an  hour;  take  out  and 
drain,  break  apart  carefully,  and  ar- 
range in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  served. 
Over  it  pour  melted  butter  or  a  drawn 
butter  sauce,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt. 


Puff  Pudding. — blice  rather  thickly 
some  wane  bread,  removing  all  crust, 
pour  some  bcatuiug  mnk  un  it,  and 
let  It  stand  cuvcrcu  till  the  bread  has 
absorbed  all  the  nn.k  anU  is  well  soak- 
ed; then  beat  it  ml  quite  lignt,  work- 
ing into  it  as  you  do  so  three  or  lour 
eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  and  any  Havor- 
ii.g  you  picasc,  sucii  as  grateU  nuimcg, 
leiiioa  peel,  vanilla  essence  or  uraiige- 
tiowcr  waier;  naif  HU  some  small  cups 
or  molds  vviin  tnis  mixiure,  and  bake. 
Turn  out  and  serve  wuii  aj^ncot  jam 
sauce. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  HOME. 


In  making  cotfce,  observe  that  the 
broader  tiie  buiiuin  and  the  smaller 
the  lop  of  the  vessel,  the  better  tlie 
coiiee  will  be. 

To  prevent  the  smoking  of  a  lamp 
soak  the  wick  in  strong  vinegar,  and 
dry  it  well  beiore  you  use  it.  It  will 
then  burn  clear  and  brig.it. 

Beat  a  carpet  on  the  wrong  side 
first,  and  then  more  gently  on  the 
right  side.  Beware  of  using  sticks 
with  sharp  points,  which  may  tear  the 
carpet. 

To  prevent  a  crust  or  scale  forming 
inside  a  teakettle,  place  a  clean  oyster 
shell  in  it.  This  will  attract  what 
would  otherwise  collect  on  the  side 
and  bottom  of  the  kettle. 

To  tell  good  eggs  place  the  large 
end  of  an  egg  against  the  tongue;  if 
it  becomes  immediately  warm  to  the 
tongue,  the  egg  is  very  fresh;  if  it  be- 
comes warm  slowly,  it  is  stale;  if  no 
heat  is  felt  the  egg  is  bad. 

Hot  alum  water  is  the  best  insect- 
destroyer  known.  Put  the  alum  into 
hot  water  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is 
all  dissolved;  then  apply  the  solution 
hot  with  a  brush  to  all  cracks,  closets, 
bedsteads  and  wherever  insects  are 
found.  Ants,  bedbugs,  and  cock- 
roaches arc  killed  by  it,  while  it  has 
no  danger  of  poisoning. 


"Bjones  says  he  doesn't  believe  one- 
half  of  what  he  hears  nor  one-tenth 
of  what  he  sees." 

"Good;  and  those  who  hear  and  see 
Bjones  don't  believe  any  of  what  he 
says." 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 


The  old  farmer,  equipped  with  the 
tools  of  his  trade,  was  busy  near  the 
road. 

"What  have  you  growinsf  in  that 
field?"  asked    the    innocent   passer-by. 

"Weeds."   answered    the    granger. 

"But  why  are  you  cultivating 
weeds?"   queried   the  other. 

"Because."  replied  the  man  behind 
th  hoe,  "after  years  of  e.xperience,  I 
am  convinced  that  i$  the  only  way  to 
extermiuatt  them." 
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A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  again. 
Then  Its  tremendous  slg^nlflcance  will 
dawn  upon  you. 

An  Oliver  Typewriter — the  standard 
visible  writer — the  $100  machine — the 
most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on 
the  market — yours  for  17  cents  a  day! 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of 
the  commercial  world  is  a  matter  of 
business  history — yours  for  17  cents  ■ 
day! 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with 
scores  of  such  conveniences  as  "The 
Balance  Shift" — "The  Ruling  Device" — 
"The  Double  Release" — "The  Locomo- 
tive Base" — "The  Automatic  Spacer" — 
"The  Automatic  Tabulator" — "The  Dis- 
appearing Indicator" — "The  Adjustable 
Paper  Fingers" — "The  Scientific  Con- 
densed Keyboard" — all 

Yours  For  17  Cents  a  Day! 

We  announc- 
ed this  new 
sales  plan  re- 
cently, juot  to 
feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small 
c  a  8  n  p  a  y- 
ment — then  17 
cents  a  day. 
T  h  a  t  i  s  t  n  e 
plan  in  a  nut- 
biieil. 

The  result  has  been  sucn  a  deluge  of 
applications  for  machines  that  we  are 
Simply    astounded. 

i  ne  demand  comes  from  people  of 
all  classes,   all  ages,  all   occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  nas  cume 
from  people  of  known  tinanclal  stand- 
ing wno  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of    the    proposition.  An      Impre.s.slve 

dem^nst>ation  of  the  immense  popular- 
ity of   the  Oliver  Typewriter. 

A  staitling  confirmation  of  our  be- 
lief that  tne  Era  of  Universal  Type- 
writing Is  at  hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Millicn  Fccple 
are  Making  Money  with 

*'The  OliverType  writer'' 

THE  STA.MDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money- 
mane  r.  iltfcht   fit-ui   ihi;  word  **tfot  '       So 

easy  to  i  un  that  beginneis  sojn  get  In 
the  "e.\pe>  t"  class,  fc^am  as  you  learn. 
Let  the  machine  pay  tne  i;  ceuis  a  uay 
— and   all    above    that    is    your*. 

Wherever  you  are.  there  s  work  to 
be  done  and  money  to  be  made  by  us- 
ing the  Oliver.  The  business  world  Is 
calling  for  Oliver  operators.  Tnere 
are  not  enDush  to  supply  the  demand. 
Their  salaries  are  considerably  above 
those  of   many  classes  of  workers. 

**An  Oliver  Typewriter  io  Every  Borne!" 

That  Is  our  battle  cry  today.  Wi 
have  made  the  Oliver  Mupreme  In  ns«- 
fiilncss  and  absolutely  IndUpenMable  in 
buMlncMM.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of 
tne   home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the 
Oliver  fit  it  for  family  use.  It  is  be- 
coming an  Important  factor  in  the 
home  training  of  young  people.  An 
educator  as  well   as  a   money  maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver 
on  the  threshold  of  every  home  in 
America.  Will  vou  close  the  door  of 
your  home  or  office  on  this  remarkable 
Oliver   opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy 
offer  and  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Oli- 
ver Catalog.     Address 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

810  Broadway. 
H«w  Twk  City,  «.  T. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


THE  ANGLERS. 

Sunlight   beaming, 
Waters   gleaming, 
Fishes  down   below. 
Mill-wheel  whirruig, 
Two  boys   stirring. 
On  their  way  thev  go. 

tish    rods    twirhng, 
Straw  hats  hurling, 
Way  up  in  the  sky; 
Both  are  laughing. 
Both  are  chaffing, 
For  their  hopes  are  high. 

Patience    lasting, 
Fish    lines    casting 
'Way  down  in  the  deep. 
Despair  fighting, 
No  trout  biting, 
Fishes   are   asleep. 

Sun   not   shining, 

Hopes  declining, 

Of  those  anglers  two; 

They're  not  laughing, 

They're   not   chaffing, 

'Cause  they're  feeling  blue. 

Home  they're  going. 

No  joy  showing. 

For  they're  just  beat  out! 

r   their  basket    peeping. 

I  see  sleeping 

A  tiny  little   trout. 

Joseph   N.   Fleming. 
Aged   13  years. 


DOGS    PREVENT    FARMERS 
RAISING    SHEEP. 


Should  be  Kept     in  or     Muzzled    at 
Night 

The  papers  are  telling  the  farmer 
that  there  is  money  in  sheep  and  he 
is  willing  to  admit  it.  Tney  are  the 
best  and  cheapest  weed  eradicators 
he  can  get,  for  they  are  turning  weeds 
into  wool  and  mutton  and  that  is  dol- 
lars and  cents  for  the  farmer.  Then 
add  the  money  he  gets  for  wool  and 
lambs,  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  every  year,  and  the  farmer 
!>  satisfied  that  the  sheep  pays  a  big- 
ger dividend  on  the  money  invested 
than   any  other   kind   of   live   stock. 

The  principal   reason,  however,  why 
the   farmer  does   not      raise   sheep  is 
this — the    dog.     There    are    thousands 
of   dogs    running   at    large    in    towns, 
villages  and   in   the   country  that  are 
neither    useful      nor     ornamental.     A 
great  many  of  them  have  to  hunt  their 
living.     The  dog  is  of  the  wolf  nature, 
and  when  he  runs  into     a     bunch     of 
sheep,  why.  the  sheep  have  to  suflFer. 
As   long  as   the   dog   is   allowed   to 
run  at  large,   the  sheep  industry  will 
be    dead.     When    a    farmer   goes    out 
to  his  sheep  in  the  morning  and  finds 
some  wounded,  others  badl>'  torn  and 
a  few  dead,  he  eoes  out  of  the  busi- 
ness.    If   every    dog    had    to    be    tied 
un  or  had  to  wear  a  good  basket  muz- 
zle   between    sunset    and    sunrise    and 
this   law  were     strictly     enforced,     it 
would  not  be  many  years  before' the 
Eastern  States  wou'd  be  a  factor  in 
producing  the  world's  supply  of  wool 
and  mutton 


TEACHING  HORSES  TO  STAND. 

A  team  or  a  sin'^le  horse  that  will 
stand  perfectly  still,  until  asked  to 
move  forward,  is  about  as  sure  a  test 
of  the  kind  of  a  horseman  the  driver 
is  as  can  be  found.  How  often  do  we 
see  some  spirited  horse  stamping 
around,  backing  up,  ana  then  strain- 
nig  on  the  rein,  while"  Tfs  •  driver  is 
alternately  jerking  at  the  rein,  and  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  robe  around  his 
knees,  or  assisting  some  lady  perhaps, 
to  get  comfortabl"  seated? 

/Tnere  is  a  time  when   this  matter 
can   be   remedied.     It     is     when     the 
horse    is    receiving    its    first    lessons. 
He   should   be   taught   to   stand   abso- 
lutely  still   at   all    times,   until   he    re- 
ceives the  word  of  command  to  move 
on.     Moderately  still  will  not  do.     It 
must    be    emphasized    in    the    horse's 
mind  that  he  must  not  move.     If  this 
IS  once  done,  and     it  takes     a     good 
many  lessons  to  do  it,  the  matter  is 
practically    settled.     The    horse's    one 
stock    in    trade    is    his    memory,    and 
he  will  afterward   stand  still,  so  that 
the  driver  can  make  all  preparations 
m  comfort. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  thing 
which  has  done  more  to  make  ner- 
vous women  apprehensive  of  horses 
than  a  few  experiences  with  horses 
that  would  not  stand  still  while  the 
driver  was  getting,  r^ady.  A  horse 
which  dances  around  at  that  time,  ex- 
hibits httle  appearance  of  being  un- 
der the  control  of  the  driver.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  isn't,  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  he  were  trained  to  stand. 

EXERCISE      IN      CLEANLINESS 
ESSENTIAL. 

Exercise  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  both  mare  and  foal.  Green  pas- 
turage is  of  course  the  ideal  environ- 
ment for  the  brood  mare,  and  especial- 
ly by  Its  cleanliness  has  a  salutary 
effect  in  the  prevention  of  ills.  The 
early  foal  without  the  advantages  of 
this  environment  is  peculiarilv  liable 
to  the  contraction  of  disease  from 
germs  lurking  in  the  stable. 

HOW  NOT  TO  USE  THE  WHIP. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  driving 
horses  who  do  not  know  what  the 
whip  IS  for  and  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it.  We  remember  an  old  milk 
hauler  back  home  who  started  out 
one  spring  with  a  three-year-old  colt, 
a  democrat  wagon  and  a  rawhide 
whip.  The  colt  was  of  the  ordinary 
general-purpose  kind,  and  the  driver 
an  ardent  believer  in  the  use  of  raw- 
hide on  horses  in  the  milk  hauling 
business. 

Inside  of  three  months  his  colt  was 
a  "plug"  and  no  amount  of  "wallop- 
ing" could  stimulate  a  stronger  pace 
than  a  jog  trot.     The  driver  had  p'ay- 
^u    ^'^  "rawhide"  so  persistently  that 
the    colt    had    evidently    come    to    re- 
gard the  lash  on  his  back  as  one  of 
the  phases  of  life  not     to     be     tnken 
more    seriously    than    the    movement 
of  the   harness   or  the  clatter  of  the 
wagon.     His  usefulness  was  impaired 
by   bad    trainin-T   before   he   was   four 
years   old,   and   the   owner  was   look- 
ing for  a  livelier  piece  of  horse-flesh 
to  go  on  the  milk  wagon  the  follow- 
ing year.     He   always     claimed     that 
hauling  milk  had  a  tendency  to  make 
horses  lazy.     Probably  it  had.  but  we 
always   thought   that   what    he    called 
laziness"   arose     merely     from     the 
fact  that  he  had  overworked  the  only 
remedy  he  knew  for  laziness— the  gad. 
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TREES  AND  FLOWERS  ON  THE 
FARM. 


Many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  It  IS  only  the  wealthy  people  of 
the  city  that  can  aflford,  and  should 
have  flowers  and  trees  around  their 
homes.  In  this  they  are  sadly  mis- 
taken, for  it  is  just  as  easy  for  the 
farmer  to  have  these  things  as  it  is 
for  the  city  man  to  have  them  In 
fact  It  is  easier. 

The  wind   break  is  very  easily  had 
in  the  country  where  small  evergreen 
trees  can  be  secured  for  the  carrying 
away.     These  trees  are  thoroughly  ac- 
chmatized  and  will  grow  more  readily 
in  the  same  district  than  will  the  im- 
ported trees.     Then,  too,  there  is  not 
the   danger  of  shipping  and   the   loss 
occasioned    thereby.     We    can    easily 
have  our  wind  break  and  ornamental 
trees  which  should  never  be  touched 
with  the  knife.     Many  people  try  and 
mould   the   tree  into   fantastic   shapes 
by   the   use   of  shears  and   the   knife, 
but  this  IS  a  huge  mistake,  and  they 
should    leave    the    trees   alone. 

It  IS  not  necessary  that  the  farmer 
ul  buy  a  whole  lot  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  nurserymen.  There 
are  many  of  both  to  be  found  in  the 
woods.  The  common  wild  red  dog- 
wood IS  one  of  the  prettiest  shrubs 
that  can  be  found,  and  is  very  easily 
grown.  There  are  many  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  but  the  farmer 
knows  them  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
he  should  try  and  make  use  of  them. 

LOADS  AND  ROAD  GRADES. 

A  I  per  cent,  grade  on  a  road  means 
a  rise  of  one  foot  for  each  hundred 
teet  of  distance  travelled  up  the  hill. 
A   10  per  cent,  grade  means  ten  feet 
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rise  In  each  hundred  feet  so  travelled. 
A  I  per  cent,  grade,  then,  means  that 
in  travelling  up  hill  one  mile  an  ascent 
is  made  of  52.8  feet,  while  a  10  per 
cent,  grade  means  a  rise  in  altitude  of 
528  feet  in  a  mile. 

Accurate  tests  have  shown  the  Min- 
nesota experiment  station  that  a  horse 
which  can  pull  1,000  pounds  on  a 
level  road  can  pull  only  810  pounds  on 
a  rise  of  one  foot  in  fifty,  and  on  a 
rise  of  one  foot  in  ten  he  can  pull  only 
250  pounds. 

These  facts  show  that  the  greatest 
load  that  can  be  hauled  over  a  road 
is  the  load  which  can  be  taken  up  the 
steepest  hill  on  that  road,  or  through 
the  deepest  mud  pool.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advised  that  all  highways  travel- 
led by  heavily  loaded  vehicles  should 
be  kept  within  a  3  or  4  per  cent,  grade 
if  practicable.  To  do  this  may  re- 
quire a  change  of  location  to  get 
around  hills,  always  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  lower  the  grade  the  larger 
the  load  may  be  hauled  ana  the  cost 
of  haulage  kept  at  the  lowest  point. 


MAD  DOGS. 


Rabies  has  been  stamped  out  in 
England.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
on  the  increase,  and  in  several  states 
it  is  really  becoming  quite  alarming. 
Where  the  disease  has  been  definitely 
determined  in  a  city,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  great  furore,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
city  authorities  to  do  something. 

No  board  of  aldermen  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  handle  this  problem  sat- 
isfactorily. They  are  abused  if  they 
muz/le  the  dogs,  and  they  are  abused 
if  they  do  not.  If  the  dogs  are  not 
ordered  muzzled,  then  the  usual  cry 
is  heard  that  some  people  think  more 
of  the  comfort  of  their  dogs  than  they 
do  of  the  lives  of  their  neighbors' 
children;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  this 
is  true. 

If  the  dogs  are  ordered  muzz'ed. 
then  Rover's  peace  of  mind  is  wan- 
tonly interfered  with,  and,  besides, 
he  is  such  a  good  dog  that  he  would 
not  bite  any  one  even  if  Jie  were 
mad.  Dogs  not  muzzled  are  ordered 
shot  and  this  makes  life  a  burden  to 
the  policeman  as  well  as  the  dog  pop- 
ulation. 

Lastly,  there  are  always  sure  to  be 
a  few  who  will  declare  that  this  mad 
dog  business  is  a  fake,  anywnv  as 
there  is  no  such  thinj?  as  Rabies; 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
Pasteur  institutes  thev  are  producing 
the  disease  purposely  by  inoculafon 
to  get  attenuated  virus  to  treat  people 
who  have  been  bitten. 

The  fact  thnt  we  now  have  a  treat- 
ment that  will  positively  prevent  the 
disease  developing  after  a  person  has 
been  bitten,  removes  some  of  the 
terror,  and  in  some  instances  has  led 
to  an  indifference  that  is  little  short 
of  criminal. 

There  is  really  no  occasion  for 
getting  excited  over  the  presence  of 
a  mad  dog  in  town,  that  is.  I  m'*an 
after  he  has  been  killed.  If  other 
cases  develop,  then  the  only  way  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  neople  and  the 
lives  of  all  warm  blooded  animals  is 
to  muzzle  the  house  dogs  and  shoot 
all   the   strays. 

A  person  bitten  should  go  at  once 
for  treatment 

GEO.  H.  GLOVER, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,     Fort 
Collins. 


THE  BARNYARD  WELL. 


On  this  pure  water  question  d  d  it 
ever  occur  to  you  what  filthy  d  rty 
water  the  live  stock  kept  on  most 
farms  have  to  drink?  The  barnyard 
well  is  the  source  of  supply  unless 
there  is  a  running  stream  on  the  farm. 
For  convenience  this  well  is  located 
right  up  near  the  stable  door,  and 
frequently  in  the  centre  of  the  barn- 
yard itself.  There  it  does  duty  in 
providing  water  for  the  live  stock 
year  in  and  year  out.  It  receives  the 
drainage  from  the  barnyard  and  pol- 
lution from  other  sources.  The  wa- 
ter takes  on  the  color  of  its  surround- 
ings and  the  stench  as  well,  and  be- 
comes the  breeding  ground  for  all 
kinds  of  injurious  germ  life.  Thous- 
ands of  animals  kept  on  farms  drink 
water  of  this  description,  and  their 
owners  wonder  why  they  cannot  make 
live  stock  keeping  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Disease-laden  water  will  af- 
fect a  domestic  animal  just  as  much 
as  it  will  affect  a  person.  It  is  noth- 
ing short  of  cruelty  to  animals  to 
compel  them  to  quench  their  thirst 
at  these  foul  cess-pools,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  how  the  farmer's  pocket  book 
is  aflfpcted  by  such  practices.  Fill  up 
the  barnyard  well  if  it  cannot  be  kept 
clean,  and  dig  one  elsewhere.  Give 
all  farm  animals  pure  water  to  drink 
and  they  will  give  a  better  return. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


Rural  Schools  and  their  surround- 
ings are  often  the  most  unsightly 
spots  in  country  districts.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  ornamentation.  Not  a 
green  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
school  yard  excepting  a  blade  or  two 
of  grass  that  may  have  preserved  their 
identity  in  spite  of  adverse  circum- 
stance. No  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be 
seen,  no  flowers,  no  nothing,  but  a 
mere  bare  piece  of  ground  fenced  in. 
Why  some  trustees  go  to  the  expense 
of  fencing  in  such  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings is  often  a  mystery,  without 
it  is  to  keep  some  of  the  farms  from 
getting  a  foothold.  Amid  such  sur- 
roundings many  boys  and  girls  form 
their  first  impressions  and  grow  up  to 
men  and  women,  without  having  their 
taste  for  the  good  things  which  nature 
provides  cultivated  in  the  least.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  country  boys  and 
girls  are  weaned  away  from  the 
farm.'  The  schools  and  the  school 
grounds  should  be  the  most  attractive 
spots  m  every  neighborhood;  and 
they  can  be  made  such  with  little 
trouble  and  expense.  The  growing 
child  learns  more  than  is  imparted 
to  him  from  books.  He  learns  from 
his  surroundings  and  forms  impress- 
ions from  them  that  remain  a  lifetime. 


FIX  UP  THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


Give  the  schoolhouse  a  coat  of 
paint,  then  repair  the  fence,  and 
above  all,  plant  trees,  flowers  and 
shrubs,  arrange  the  trees  and  shrubs 
along  the  outer  edge  and  plant  flow- 
ers around  the  school  and  along  the 
fences  and  streets.  Arrange  them  so 
as  to  give  a  view  of  the  road  that  will 
call  forth  a  gasp  of  admiration  from 
pastertby,  have  plots  for  the  boys  and 
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SAVE  HALF  THE    LABOR 

in  sawing  wood.  Tou  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
in  a  given  time  than 
In  any  other  way  by 
using 
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girls  to  grow  what  they  like  in,  and 
have  the  teacher  explain  things  as 
they  grow. 

Now,  parents,  just  think  it  over. 
Get  together  and  talk  it  over,  arrange 
to  make  your  school  grounds  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  the  country. 
You  will  find  your  children  have  a 
love  of  schooling  and  will  learn  far 
more  rapidly;  it  stands  to  reason, 
riant  corn  in  the  cellar  and  you  have 
a  stunted  growth,  but  plant  it  out  in 
the  sunlight  and  Gods  free  air,  and 
what  do  you  get?  Why  a  plant  full 
of  vigor.  It  is  the  same  with  your 
children.  Keep  them  in  a  dark,  ne- 
glected school  room  and  tfiey  will 
take  no  interest  in  their  work,  but 
on  the  other  hand  give  them  a  bright 
school-room  and  they  rapidly  develop 
into  men  and  women  full  of  energy, 

A.  E.  W. 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  :.■;  your  bam  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATLASforiwacRETE 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 
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factured-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  every* body . 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

f  "C«5«*<^''«*«  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm  illustrates  l._ndrcds  of  d;ffercnt  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  tivcs  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  wi:h  photojrraphs,  diagrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.         New  York 

Daily  Productive  cajtacity  over  SO.  000  barrelm- 
the  targctt  in  the  world 
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FA&MINQ   IN   PALESTINE. 

"My  impression  of  the  primitive 
conditions  of  life  in  Palestine  was 
somewhat  spoiled  Dy  a  bit  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  during  my  trip  through 
the  Holy  Land  this  summer,"  said 
Milton   R.   Wells. 

"With  about  20  other  Americans  1 
made  the  usual  touri^sts'  journey  to 
til  the  points  of  interest.  Almost 
everywhere  we  found  the  people  liv- 
ing under  practically  the  conditions  of 
3.000  years  ago.  Of  course,  we  got 
a  little  jolt  when  we  walked  into  the 
telegraph  office  in  Jerusalem,  and  lat- 
fr  sat  down  to  a  regular  table  d'hote 
4inner  in  the  hotel,  but  we  were  in- 
armed that,  as  soon  as  we  left  the 
city  and  got  into  the  country,  we 
would  find  ourselves  in  a  world  of 
centuries  ago. 

This  was  true  for  a  while.  But 
imagine  my  surprise  when  taking  a 
drive  through  the  country  in  Lebanon 
region,  about  half  way  between  Bey- 
rout  and  Damascus,  to  see  a  big  steam 
plow  tearing  up  the  earth  at  a  prodig- 
ious rate.  We  might  just  as  well  have 
been  looking  at  a  big  farm  in  North 
Dakota.  Naturally  I  was  somewhat 
curious,  and  I  made  an  investigation. 
I  learned  that  an  agent  of  an  Ameri- 
can implement  firm  was  making  a 
demonstration  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives.  He  had  been  in  the  neigh. 
Wrhood  for  about  a  montli.    I    was 


interested,  of  course,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  talk.  As  a  result  I 
got  a  lot  of  information  that  usually 
doesn't  go  with  a  tour  through  the 
Holy  Land. 

'The  plow  used  by  the  native  Sy- 
rian IS  nothing  but  a  forked  stick.  It 
IS  drawn  by  oxen.  This  primitive 
plow  doesn't  make  much  of  a  furrow, 
and  it  takes  two  men  and  a  yoke  of 
oxen  an  entire  day  to  plow  half  an 
acre.  Plowing  begins  early  in  the 
spring  and  continues  until  July.  By 
that  time  the  soil  is  hard,  and  the 
difficulty  in  turning  it  up  increases. 
The  American  demonstrator  said  the 
natives  were  absolutely  wonderstruck 
by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
the  ground  was  prepared  for  planting 
by  modern  machinery.  With  two 
men  in  one  day,  he  said,  the  steam 
plow  did  as  much  work  as  could  be 
accomplished  by  60  men  and  60  oxen 
with  the  native  implements." 


MULES  VERY  VALUABLE. 


FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 


Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  no  re- 
spector  of  countries.  It  having  been 
officially  declared  to  exist  in  the  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  the  Argentine 
government  has  issued  a  decree  clos- 
ing the  ports  agamst  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  and  pigs.  Horses  may  be  ad- 
mittfd  tabject  to  tpcciaJ  disinfection. 


Discussing  the  mule,  Denver  Field 
and  Farm  says:    Mules  have  been  go- 
ing straight  up  as  long  as  we  can  re- 
member and  a  western  railroad  con- 
tractor paid  $14,000  for  sixty  head  the 
other  day.     These   hybrids  are   being 
more    extensively    used    right    along. 
In  the  grading  camps  and  on  the  ir- 
rigation work     here  in  the  west  they 
have   almost    entirely    supplanted    the 
horse.     They  stand  much  more  wear 
and  tear  and  are  good  for  three  times 
the   amount   of   work   of  an   ordinary 
horse,  so  anyone  can  see  why  they  are 
worth  a  lot  of  money.     A     friend     of 
ours  has  made  a  considerable  fortune 
out  of  mules  in  ten  years,  beginning 
with  just  enough  to  buy  a  jack  and  a 
^cw  footsore  old  mares  oflf  the  range. 
They  grow  fast  and  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket in  two  years  and  a  half.     A  good 
mule  is  worth  $200  any  day,  and  will 
oftentimes    bring    twice    that    much. 
No  one  can  tell  the  age  of  a  mule  by 
its  teeth  either.     The  man  who   says 
he  can  is  crazy.     There  is  no  real  way 
to  tell  a  mule's  age.     General   Grant 
was   right   when   he   said   that   it  just 
lives  and   keeps   on   living  long  after 
horses  that  started  out  at  the  same 
time  have  been  used  as  glue. 
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FATHER'S  OPINION. 
The  "uplift"  held  her  every  thought, 

She'd  fain  convert  the  Hotttentot; 
And  while  she  contributions  sought, 

Her  home  became  a  filthy  spot. 

Her   children   screamed   and  bumped   their 
heads 

And  very  seldom  had  a  bath; 
Soiled  clothes  and  books  were  piled  on  beds 

And  father  strove  to  curb  his  wrath. 

Vet,  could  but  murmur  in  his  woe, 
''  'Tis   true,  from  far  Cape  Horn  to   Nome, 

While  heathen  kids  may  grovel  low. 
All  true  reform  begins  at  home." 

— Birmingham   Age-Herald. 
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each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 

as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


THE    FARMER'S     INCOME. 


We  are  not  among  those  who  be- 
heve  that  the  farmer  is  making  more 
than    he   should    from   the   land.     The 
farmer  works   hard,  and   should  have 
a  liberal  reward  for  his  toil.    At  the 
same   time   he    often   looks   upon   the 
dweller  in  the  city  with  envious  eyes. 
The  man  in  a  city  with  an  income  ot 
$1,500    to    $2,000,    and    even    $3,000    a 
year,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  in 
ainueut    circuniaianccs    as    compared 
with  the  farmer.     But  tnere  may  nut 
be  so  niuca   to  envy  alter  all.     V\itii 
food  and  clotliing     lor     himself     and 
family    10    buy,   and    with    house    rent, 
coal    bills   and    lignt    to    pay    for,    liie 
citv  man  has  to  live  very  economical- 
ly, even  on  those  salancs.  to  save  aiiy- 
tning  wurtii   vvliile.     If   he  can   save  a 
hundred    dollars    or    two    during    tne 
year  ne  may  consider  hmiscif  lucky. 

The    fanner    measures    his    income 
by  what  he  saves.     To  make  an  exact 
comparison    between    himself   and   tiic 
city    man    he    should    measure   his   in- 
come by  what  it  cost  himself  and  his 
family  to  live  in  addition  to  what  he 
saves.     The  cty  man  has  to  pay  la.xes 
on  his  income  over  a  certain  amount. 
A  new  taxation  law  has  been  passed 
in    Sweden,    which    taxes    the    fanner 
on  income.     This  is  got  by  crediting 
the   farm   with   house   rent,  all   home- 
grown   products    consumed,    the    ex- 
pense of  carriage   and   riding   horses, 
not  used   in   farm   work,  etc.     In   fact 
everytliing   contributing   to   the   farm- 
er and   his   family's  personal   comfort 
or   pleasure  must   be  charged  as  per- 
sonal    expense     in     making     up  the 
farm    income 

This  is  pretty  radical  Icgislati'^n 
for  an  agricn!turnl  country  and  will 
not  be  needed  in  this  country  for 
many  a  day,  we  hope.  At  the  same 
time  it  serves  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  income 
cannot  be  measured  alone  by  what  he 
saves. 


MAXIMUM    MILK   YIELDS   AND 
HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 


(Concluded   from  July.) 
The  yield  of  milk  tloes  not  depend 
upon   tne  shape  or  size  of   the  cow  s 
horn    or    the    length    of   her    tail,    but 
upon  the  strcngiii  of  her  vital  organs, 
liver,  stomach,  lungs  and     heart,     to 
send   the   rich,     red     blood     coursing 
through    her    veins.     Vigorous    lungs 
are    necessary   to    feed   and    stimulate 
the  nerves  to  greater  effort.     It  takes 
vigor  and   stamina   in  a  cow  to   pro- 
duce big  yields,  and  it  should  be  our 
endeavor  to  build  up  animals  possess- 
ing  great   vigor.     Instead   of   that   wc 
have  in  many  cases  done  the  very  op- 
posite.    Born    from    parents    low     in 
condiiicn  and  vital  force,  stinted  dur- 
ing their  young  lives,  is  it  any  won- 
der there  are  p.^or  milking  cows? 

Many  cows  can  be  greatly  improv- 
ed by  giving  them  g-od  care,  es- 
pecially those  which  have  the  milk 
•living  instinct,  but  have  never  been 
fed  enough  to  develop  their  latent 
forces. 

It    is    generally    considered    that    in 
making  a   cow  fat   the  conditions  are 
fultillcd    for     developing     the     yield. 
This   is   not   a   true   statement   of   the 
case.     The    fat    is    generally    the    sign 
of  thrift,  but  an  animal  may  be  made 
as  fat  in  three  or  four  months  as  she 
need  be.     The  real  th  ng  is  to  develop 
the  organs,  such   as  the  hcarl,  lungs, 
stomach,    etc.,     and      nervous      f'^rce. 
This   is   a   matter   of   slower  develop- 
ment.    They  can  be  developed   great- 
ly  by   continuous   go^d    feeding   care. 
If  nn  animal  were  mnde  fat  under  un- 
healthy   conditions    then    there   w^u'd 
be  no  gain,  as  the  vital  organs  would 
n-t    be    develf^ped.    but    m''v    become 
diseased.     It    is    net    pos>ihle    f^r    an 
aivmal,   with.    sny.   diseased    lunes.   to 
be  a  good  producer,  t'^-opg'!  we  know 
of  such   animals  which   have   become 
fat. 

THE  LUNGS. 
The    lungs    piny   a    very   imnortant 
part  in     productiotL    It     is     through 


them  the  stomach  is  able  to  do  its 
work.  The  air  supplied  by  them  in- 
vigorates the  biooU  and  the  nerves 
depend  for  their  ethcicncy  upon  the 
air  supply.  But  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand tiiat  the  lungs  being  taxed  so 
heavily,  may  soon  become  weakened 
and  diseased  if  the  air  passing 
through  them  so  freely  is  not  pure, 
but  Contains  poisonous  elements  per- 
haps. 

If  we  consider  the  development  of 
a  grain  of  corn  we  will  come  to  a 
working  understanding  or  get  a  little 
idea  as  to  how  the  cow  may  get  such 
large  yields  from  a  comparatively 
.small  amount  of  food. 

To  get  a  maximum  yield  of  corn 
we  start  with  a  \igorous  kernel  of 
corn.  Then  we  plant  it  in  rich  and 
suitable  soil.  But  the  corn  does  not 
get  all  its  growth  from  the  soil.  It 
also  draws  from  the  air.  Why  is  it 
not  possible  then  for  the  cow  to  de- 
rive elements  from  the  air  combining 
these  through  her  nerves  with  the 
food  to  produce  milk?  I  believe  the 
fat  in  the  milk  is  controlled  through 
the  nerves  and  variation  in  fat  yield 
is  due  to  how  the  cow  feels.  Cows 
have  a  wide  variation  in  their  nervous 
temperament  also.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  like  human  beings,  subject  to 
elation  and  depression  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Getting  Maximum  Yields. 

We  have  said  that  it  takes  at  least 
two  years  to  bring  a  cow  up  to  her 
maximum  yield.  When  a  cow  has 
net  been  well  cared  for  the  feed  and 
care  wc  give  during  these  two  years 
is  returned  to  us  a  long  while  after. 
Considering  this  it  will  be  seen  how 
imp'ssible  it  is  to  kret  at  the  cost  of 
production.  The  production  of  large 
yielding  cows  is  made  possible  by 
continuous  good  care.  To  charge  up 
t^e  food  consumed  only  t'en,  is  mis- 
leading and  a  delusion.  We  are  real- 
1-  getting  the  result  of  farmer  arood 
care  and  feed  and  it  should  be  charg- 
ed up.  But  to  come  to  the  amount 
to  charge  from  the  year  or  twoprev* 
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lous  is  an  impossibility.  The  cost  of 
production,  tnerefore,  is  one  of  those 
questions  that  must  ever  remain  un- 
answered. We  could  get  at  the 
amount  fed  at  the  time,  but  that  is 
only  part  of  it.  There  has  never 
been  a  big  record  or  even  a  fair  rec- 
ord made  by  a  cow,  whether  for  a 
week  or  a  year,  but  that  the  work  has 
been  made  possible  by  at  least  three 
conditions:  which  are,  the  breeding, 
development  and  handling  whilst  pro- 
duction  is  going  on. 

The  feed  a  cow  is  fed  during  heavy 
production  should  be  considered,  but 
at  the  finishing  of  the  edifice,  of  which 
breeding  is  the  fundation  and  develop- 
is    the    superstructure. 

Feeds. 
That  the  cow  needs  good  feed  and 
care  wnust  producing  ncaviiy  is  plain, 
to    niuKc    up    lor    inc    tax    upun    iier. 
inat  iius  teed  ueeus  to  be  01  a  suc- 
culent nature  is  not  due  to  tne  "juice  ' 
it  coULaiiis.  nor  yet  to  the  "ury     mat- 
ter   io    caued,    out    to    tne    uigesub.e 
matter    it    contains.     i)uccuieni    feeds 
are    as    a    ruie    mure    easily    digested. 
'Inat   Is   way   grass   beats     hay,     and 
Some  liay  is  so  mucn  better  tnan  ota- 
er  hay.     It  is  wny  roots  beat  ensilage, 
'lue   nutriment   la   roots   is   nearly   ail 
avaiiauie    at    once.     i:.nsilage    is    vari- 
able uepending  upon  now  it  is  cured 
or  maue.     l  ne   'ury '   matter  may   be 
tnere  but  is  it  available  at  once  to  the 
cow.-*     Producing  is  working  at  an  ex- 
press rate  and  cannot  wait.     Take  an 
example; — there  is  undoubtedly  plant 
food  in   saw-dust  or  shavings,  but  it 
is  of  very  little  use  as  it  is  not  avail- 
able to  plains.     'Ihere  would  have  to 
be    decay,   etc.,   and    that    takes    time. 
A   cow    mat    has    been    gradually   de- 
veloped  has   much   more    vitality   and 
she   IS   also   more  able   to   handle   the 
food    given    her   as    her   digestive   or- 
gans nave  been  developed. 

Looks  Complicated. 
This  milk  making  business  looks 
like  a  complicated  thing  whica  no  one 
can  understand.  We  do  not  have  to 
because  the  cow  understands  it. 
Wnat  we  have  to  understand  is  that 
she  is  no  cider-mill,  but  a  living,  sens- 
ative  animal,  giving  us  of  her  very  lite 
blood.  No  one  in  the  dairy  zone  has 
a  less  equal  chance  to  get  as  great 
results  as  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  farm  papers,  great  as  ihey  are  and 
showing  ability  and  perseverance. 
Somewhere  even  now  there  is  very 
likely  being  bred  or  developed  a  cow 
that  will  beat  Dekol  Queen  La  Poika 
2nd.  Every  record  seems  to  be  made 
to  be  broken  by  some  one  else.  Will 
you    be    the    lucky   one? 

Is  it  a  Lottery? 

Too  much   of  a     lottery     say     you. 
Marriage  is  said  to  be  a  lottery,  but 
nearly  all    have    the   nerve   to   take   a 
cliance.     There   is   no     lottery     about 
large  milk  records.     No     one     has     a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  draw  the  grand 
prize   who  makes   but   a   small   effort. 
On   the   other     hand     there     are     no 
blanks.     Everyone    gets    according   to 
his    work,    only    there    are    grand    re- 
turns for  good  effort.     True,  some  do 
not  K'ct  much,  but  even  they,  get  bet- 
ter   than    they    deserve.     It    is    a    safe 
bet   that    those   who    get   only   20   lbs. 
of  milk  n  day  should  have  20  days  and 
a    pounding.     They   are   cow    robbers, 
not   dairymen.     True,    those   who   get 
large  milk  yields  must  work  hard,  but 
the   rewards   are   splendid   compensa- 
tion. 


TO  RAISE  MORE  SHEEP. 


With  an  eye  on  what  has  been  done 
in  Canada  and  liiigiand,  tne  farmer  in 
some  sections  of  tae  United  states  is 
considering  if  it  would  not  be  well  for 
him  to  raise  more  sheep.  Having 
been  kept  caieHy  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  live  stock,  sneep  are  said  to 
have  not  had  a  fair  trial  on  the  farms 
of  the  U.  S.  farmers  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  sheep  are  very  valu- 
able in  tne  conservation  of  sou  fertil- 
ity, in  keeping  roads  and  fence  corn- 
ers tidy,  in  converting  rougaage  into 
marketable  products,  and  in  eradicat- 
ing  noxious    vegetation. 

Much  nutritious  forage  is  going  to 
waste  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  farms  are  not 
fenced  for  pasturing.  And  much 
vegetable  growth  that  is  not  consid- 
ered good  lor  cows  would  be  used 
by  sheep.  Also,  although  cows  must 
be  kept  away  from  places  where  there 
are  poisonous  weeds,  sheep  can  safe- 
ly graze  in  the  fields  containing  such 
weeds.  Moreover,  sheep  can  keep 
fence  corners  and  pasture  fields  free 
of  brush.  Another  point  that  appeals 
to  the  farmers  who  are  considering 
keeping  more  sheep  is  that  sheep  can 
keep  large  lawns  mowed  cleanly  and 
so  save  the  labor  of  using  the  lawn 
mower.  Many  large  lawns  and  parks 
maintained  on  English  estates  are 
mowed  by  sheep,  and  lawns  and  farms 
in  Canada  are  kept  tidy  by  sheep. 


A  NEW  BREED  OF  SHEEP. 


A  new  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
produced  in  England,  and  the  origina- 
tor is  just  beginning  to  oflFer  a  few 
specimens  for  sale.  As  to  the  merits 
of  the  breed  I  can  say  nothing,  but  a 
few  lines  regarding  the  fouaders 
ideas  and  methods  may  be  of  interest. 
His  notion  has  been  to  get  a  black- 
faced  long-wool  and  lustrous  wool  so 
as  to  obta.n  the  fieece  and  at  ti  e  -iame 
time  not  lose  favor  with  the  butcher 
who  likes  black-fnced  mutton.  He 
began  a  quarter  ci  a  century  ago  with 
the  speckled-faced  longwjols  to  be 
found  in  Devon,  choosing  the  dnrkest. 
By  selection  of  the  blackest-faced 
breeding  stock  and  tlie  drafting  of 
others  to  the  butcher  he  claims  to 
have  got  what  is  practically  black- 
faced  longwools  and  he  has  sometli.i» 
over  a  thousand  of  them. 

Some  ten  years  ago  he  was  able  to 
buy  the  best  of  the  slock  of  a  Cots- 
wold  man  who  had  been  working  on 
the  same  lines,  but  hnd  tired  of  hi-* 
•^clf-irnposed  task,  and  this  infusion  of 
fresh  blood  mixing  with  his  home- 
bred, strengthened  his  st<ick.  He  is 
confident  of  the  future  of  his  breed, 
named  the  Black  Faced  Lustre  Loner- 
wools,  but  how  far  it  wiP  meet  with 
approval  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  If 
he  CPU  get  Down  nuiiton  a'^d  Lincoln 
wool  he  will  do  well,  but  a  b'ack  face 
may  not  necessarily  mean  first  grade 
mutton. 

Only  when  indenendent  breeders 
have  tested  the  variety  can  .mvthing 
be  said  about  its  merits. 
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plications  for  licenses  have  been  re- 
ceived to  date.  Of  these  1,697  were 
grade  and  1.131  pure  breds.  2,481 
have  been  examined.  Licenses  have 
been  issued  to  1,377  grades  and  929 
pure  breds.  86  were  refused  licenses 
on  the  ground  of  not  having  genuine 
pedigree;  88  pure  breds  have  been 
declared  unsound  and  88  grades. 
This  law  has  been  in  effect  since  Jan- 
uary 1st  and  a  number  of  owners 
have  not  yet  applied  for  licenses. 


WHERE     STAT.LTON     LICENSES 
ARE  IN  FORCE. 


Prr^f.  W.  R.  Richnrds,  Secretary  of 
ihe  Stallion  Registration  Board  for 
North  Dakota,  reports  that  2,828  ap- 


TO  IMPROVE  A  POOR  WELL. 

Fill  Up  And  Abdiioun  AH  Badly  Lo- 
cated Wells. 
The  common  type  of  dug  well  is  un- 
hned  or  lined  wita  stone  or  brick 
witaout  cement.  In  this  well,  suriace 
water  may  enter  without  being  prop- 
erly filtered,  and  even  when  the  lining 
Is  set  in  cement,  the  cement  may 
crack  and  let  in  surface  water.  To 
iiapiove  ti.ese  wells  it  is  necessary  to 
alter  them  so  that  surface  water  en- 
tering taem  is  filtered  by  passing 
through  at  least  10  iect  of  soil  or 
sand. 

One  method  of  improving  such  a 
well  is  to  place  a  lining  of  vitrified 
tile  mside  tae  old  lining.  The  bottom 
tile  IS  placed  on  a  firm  base,  the  lower 
two  or  three  tiles  are  p.  rforated  to 
admit  water,  li.e  joints  between  the 
lues  above  the  water  level  are  set  in 
cement  or  puddled  clay.  The  space 
between  the  old  lining  and  the  new 
IS  filled  in  with  coarse  gravel  around 
the  perforated  tile,  and  above  that 
with  sand  to  within  10  feet  of  the  top 
ihe  top  10  feet  is  filled  with  clay  weli 
puddled.  The  puddled  clay  preve.n? 
suriace  water  entering  the  joints  be- 
tween the  tiles,  should  the  cement 
crack.  In  this  well  no  surface  water 
can  enter  without  having  passed 
through  10  feet  of  soil. 

Here  Is  Another  Method. 
A  galvanized  iron  pipe  is  fitted  w^th 
a  strainer  and  let  down  into  the  well. 
The  well  is  then  filled  in  around  tae 
pipe  with  coarse  gravel  at  the  bottoia 
and  then  with  sand.  The  top  10  feel 
or  more,  should  be  sand.  The  su.face 
IS  sloped  away  from  the  top  of  the 
pipe.  The  cylinder  one  suction  pipe 
of  the  pump  are  plocel  inside  t;  e 
pipe.  The  water  which  enters  this 
well  must  pass  through  at  least  10 
feet  of  soil. 

Still  Another. 
The  well  is  used  as  a  starting  point 
ot  a  driven  well.  This  is  possible 
when  the  soil  below  the  bottom  of 
the  well  is  porous.  Care  is  taken 
that  surface  water  must  pass  through 
10  feet  of  soil  before  entering 
the  pump.  For  example,  if  the  point 
is  driven  5  feet  below  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  the  well  is  filled  with  sand 
t"  5  feet  or  more  above  the  bottom. 

And  a  Fourth  Way. 

The  well  may  be  used  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  drilled  well.  Since  the 
casing  is  carried  down  to  the  rock 
and  wedged  into  it,  surface  water 
cannot  enter  the  pipe,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fill  the  well.  Should 
there  be  any  doubt  of  this,  however, 
the  space  between  the  casing  and  the 
lining  should   be  filled  with  sand. 

If  a  well  is  located  near  a  privy 
vault  or  in  a  barnyard,  it  should,  in 
every  case,  be  filled  up  and  abandon- 
ed, and  a  new  well  sunk. 
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SOME   GOOD   HINTS    ON   FARM 
BUTTER  MAKING. 


Cleanliness  and  How  to  Obtain  It — 

Preparation  of  the  Churn — 7wo 

Methods   of   Salting. 

In  the  Canadian  Farmer,  Mr.  P.  A. 
B.  Clierry  has  an  article  on  butter- 
making  tiiat  cotains  niucti  of  value  to 
our  own  people,  and  we  tiicrefore  re- 
print It  witli  tew  cnauges. 

"In  order  to  prouuce  nigh-class  but- 
ter the  hrst  esacntial  is  to  have  pure 
milk.  And  in  order  to  produce  pure 
milk  great  care  muat  De  exercised  to 
keep  It  free  as  possible  from  baciena 
and  all  foreign  matter.  •'Cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness,"  and  it  is  only 
by  observing  this  maxim  that  a  farm- 
er can  produce  good  milk,  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  sterile  milk,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  exclude  a  great 
number  of  noxious  bacteria  which  en- 
ter with  dust  and  dirt  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  stables  should  be  sani- 
tary and  easily  cleaned  and  should 
be  thoroughly  white  washed  twice  a 
year;  and  they  should  always  be 
cleaned  out,  not  before,  but  after, 
milking.  Neither  should  any  feeding 
De  done  just  before  or  during  milk- 
ing as  this  will  raise  the  dust,  and  the 
air  will  consequently  swarm  with  mi- 
crobes. 

Many  farmers  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
having  a  special  milking  suit  of 
clothes,  but  such  a  suit  is  necessary 
and  should  always  be  donned  for 
milking.  The  milker,  too,  must  be 
clean  and  make  it  a  rule  to  wash  at 
least  hands  and  arms  before  milking. 
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down  the  flank  and  udder  of  the  cow 
just  before  milking  and  then  less  dust 
and  dirt  will  be  displaced  by  the  milk- 
er. 

It  has  been  proven  that  after  the 
first  few  strippings  have  been  taken 
from  the  cow  the  rest  of  the  milk  is 
practically  sterile  before  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  air,  so  this  points  to 
the  advisability  of  milknc  the  first 
few  drops  of  milk  into  a  different  re- 
ceptacle and  disponing  of  it  by  some 
8uch  method  as  giving  to  the  cat. 

Care  of  Milk. 

As  soon  as  one  cow  has  been  milk- 
ed, the  milk  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  stable  and  emptied  into  an- 
other can  and  covered  up  with  a 
clean  muslin  cloth.  And  as  soon  as 
all  the  cows  are  milked  the  mik 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  dairy  and 
at  once  strained  through  three  thick- 
nesses of  clean  muslin.  No  matter 
for  what  purpose  mlk  is  required  it 
i«  essential  to  remove,  b^  means  of 
filtration,  as  much  foreign  matter  as 
possible.  It  is  im'^ossible  to  manu- 
facture any  Rood  dairy  product  from 
contaminated    milk. 

It  is  advisable  to  separate  the  milk 
as  soon  as  possible  after  milking  as 
then  it  will  not  need  heating  up  ar- 
tifically.  The  temperature  for  set5a- 
rating  is  from  8;  deg.  to  90  deg.  Fahr.. 
and  in  the  winter  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  milk  to  this  tem- 
perature by  standing  it  in  a  can  of 
hot  water  and  stir  thoroughly. 

Set  the  separator  to  skim  a  2";  per 
cent,  cream.  As  soon  as  separated 
the  cream  should  be  placed  in  a  graz- 
ed, earthenware  crock,  and  from  half 


a  pint  to  a  pint  of  buttermilk,  obtain- 
ed from  a  churning  of  good  flavored 
butter,  added  to  every  gallon  of 
cream.  And  it  should  be  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature  of  65  deg.  Fah. 
until  at  least  2  hours  before  churning, 
when  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  the 
necessary  churning  temperature.  60 
deg.  in  w  i  ;er  and  55  deg.  Fah.  in 
summer. 

The  crock  Oiould  be  kept  in  a  clean, 
well-ventilated  room,  and  in  order  to 
exclude  foreign  matter,  a  mushn  cloth 
must  be  kept  over  the  top.  Keep  the 
cream  stirred  as  often  as  possible. 
This  will  supply  oxygen  to  the  lactic 
acia  organisms  as  they  work  best 
when  plenty  of  air  is  oresent.  Also 
it  will  keep  the  cream  of  uniform  con- 
sistency, and  will  evenly  distribute  the 
bacteria  and  so  avoid  uneven  ripening. 
Ripened  Cream  Prefeiablc. 

There  are  numerous  reasuns  why 
ripciitU  cream  is  preierabie  to  sweet 
cream  lor  maKing  Puller,  one  reason 
being  mat  mere  is  lesS  loss  of  butter 
fat  m  me  buuer  inAn,  Decau^e  the  vis- 
cosity 01  me  serum  is  reduced  and 
thus  the  moDiiiiy  of  the  fat  giobuies 
is  nicreased.  besides  mis  me  bu.ter 
will  keep  longer,  be  hriner  in  texiure 
and  nave  a  more  pleasant  flavor. 

Wnen  adding  iresn  cream  to  the 
crock,  see  that  tney  are  botli  the 
same  lemperaiure  or  approximately 
so;  also  add  the  last  lot  of  cream  to 
the  crock  at  least  12  hours  before 
churning  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
evenly    ripened. 

About  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  acid 
is  the  correct  amount  for  buuer  mak- 
ing, and  this  stage  of  ripeness  is  char- 
acterized by  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

The  churn,  preferably  an  end-over- 
end  one,  should  be  scalded,  scruoocd 
with  salt  and  cooled  down  with  cold 
water  to  approximate  the  temperature 
of  the  cream.  If  the  churn  is  not 
scrubbed  with  salt  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  butter  to  stick  to  the  sides 
and   cause  trouble  and  loss. 

Churning. 

When  ready  the  cream  should  be 
poured  through  a  muslin  cloth  into 
the  churn.  And  afier  rinsing  out  the 
crock  with  a  little  cold  water  place 
the  lid  on  the  churn  and  revolve  sev- 
eral times  and  then  open  the  valve  to 
allow  the  gas  to  escape — repeat  this 
three  times  if  necessary. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  cream 
should  not  take  longer  than  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  churn;  but 
there  are  many  instances  when  it  is 
churned  for  hours,  and  somet  mes 
even  for  days  and  then,  given  up  as  a 
bad  job,  sent  to  the  creamery. 

When  "sleepy"'  cream  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  the  temperature  should 
be  slightly  raised  by  adding  a  little 
warm  water,  and  after  replacing  the 
lid,  ventilate  and  churn  with  a  some- 
what jerky  motion,  when  the  butter 
will  usually  "come"  in  a  short  time. 

.Another  frequent  cause  of  the  but- 
ter not  "coming"  quickly  is  the  speed 
at  which  the  churn  is  being  revolved, 
If  revolved  too  quickly  the  cream 
will  stay  at  one  end  of  the  churn  and 
consequently  there  will  be  no  con- 
cussion, so  that  the  cream  would 
never  churn.  As  soon  as  the  butter 
commences  to  separate  from  t'^e  but- 
termilk, breaking  water  may  be  add- 


ed. Generally  about  one  quart  of 
water  to  every  gallon  of  cream  is  add- 
ed at  several  degrees  lower  than  the 
churning  temperature.  Stop  churn- 
ing as  soon  as  the  grains  of  butter  re- 
semble grains  of  wheat  in  size,  and 
then  wash  it. 

Butter  may  easily  be  over  washed, 
which  is  detrimental  to  both  flavor 
and  color.  Usually  two  washings 
will  suflice— one  being  done  by  spray- 
ing tne  butter  from  hose  pipe  or  in 
some  other  way.  and  the  second  by 
half  filling  the  churn  with  water  and 
revolving  briskly  several  times.  The 
temperature  of  the  wash  water  should 
always  be  regulated  inversely  to  that 
of  the  dairy  atmosphere. 
Salting. 

There  are  sevcrai  different  ways  of 
salting  butter,  and  all  of  them  require 
careful  handling  in  order  to  get  the 
sail  tnorougnly  incorporated  turough- 
out  the  buuer.  Only  the  finest  but- 
ler-salt should  be  used.  Tne  two 
commonest  methods  of  salting  are: — 
dry  salt  and   brining. 

When  dry  salting  is  practised  the 
butler  in  the  granuia  form  is  scooped 
out  of  the  churn  into  a  muslin  cloth, 
tied  up  and  weighed.  It  is  then 
spread  out  on  the  worker  and  tne 
weight  of  the  muslin  is  deducted 
from  the  total  weight  of  butter  and 
muslin.  After  knowing  the  weight  of 
butter,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how 
much  salt  is  rec|uired.  In  determin- 
nig  the  amount  of  salt  to  put  in,  one 
must  consider  the  demand  of  the  par- 
ticular market  for  which  it  is  destin- 
ed. Many  costomers,  especially  Old 
Country  people,  prefer  light  salted 
butter  which  contains  from  i  to2  per 
cent,  salt,  while  others  will  prefer  4 
to  5  per  cent,  of  salt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fla- 
vor of  the  butter  is  shown  off  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  if  good,  in  the  lightly 
salted  butter.  Also,  it  is  often  found 
that  in  the  heavily  salted  butter  the 
flavor  is  bad.  and  much  salt  has 
been  added  in  order  to  drown  the  fla- 
vor. 

The  amount  of  salt  used  is  from  t 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
per  pound.  Very  finely  ground  salt 
mu5.i  be  used  and  this  shou'd  be  dust- 
ed evenly  over  theb  utter  when  spread 
out  on  the  worker  and  then  left  for  a 
few  minutes  to  allow  the  solution  of 
the  salt  to  diffuse  throughout  the 
mass. 

All  that  now  remains  to  do  is  to 
work  the  butter  in  order  to  incorpo- 
rate the  salt  evenly  and  to  get  rid  of 
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any  excess  moisture.  The  most  satis- 
factory worker  to  use  is  the  lever 
worker. 

Always  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
touch  the  butter  with  the  hands  if  pos- 
sible. 

Brining  Method. 

As  regards  the  brining  method,  the 
butter  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  same 
granular  stage  as  before  mentioned. 
The  brine  is  made  while  the  butter  is 
in  the  wash  water  that  precedes  it; 
about  a  12  per  cent,  solution  is  usual, 
or  II  to  12  lbs.  of  salt  to  the  gallon 
pt  ^vater.  When  the  salt  is  thorough- 
ly dissolved  pour  the  brine  on  the  but- 
ter through  muslin,  then  allow  the 
butter  to  stand  in  it  for  twenty  min- 
utes. The  advantages  of  this  system 
are  that  the  salt  is  bound  to  be  per- 
fectly dissolved  and  evenly  distribut- 
ed through  out  the  butter,  both  these 
points  being  essential  to  the  first  class 
article. 

T'-e  greater  amount  of  working 
(vvithin  reason'*  t^gt  the  butter  re- 
ceives the  less  moisture  will  it  con- 
tain, but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overwork  the  butter  or  else  the  grain 
will  be  destroyed  and  the  butter  will 
become  greasy,  which  is  not  desir- 
able. The  moisture  content  of  good 
butter  should  not  go  lower  than  12 
per  cent,  and  not  higher  than  15  per 
cent.  It  should  certainly  never  run 
higher  than  16  per  cent.,  as  it  then 
goes  beyound  the  law  limit. 

If  the  butter  is  for  immediate  con- 
sumption it  may  be  put  up  into  rolls 
or  pound  prints  and  marketed  straight 
away,  but  if  it  is  intended  for  storage 
it  should  be  put  into  crocks  and  pack- 
ed solid  with  a  wooden  beater.  In 
filling  the  crock  leave  about  half  an 
inch  at  the  top  and  niace  on  too  of 
the  butter  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  p'lt 
on  top  of  this  a  layer  of  salt  which 
will  exclude  the  a'r  and  will  keep  the 
butter  for  a  considerable  period. 

In  order  to  keep  butter  in  good 
condition  a  low  enough  temperature 
must  be  maintained  so  as  to  check 
bacterial  growth,  which  is  the  direct 
cause  of  butter  spoiling.  For  this 
purpose  a  temperature  of  40  deg.  Fah. 
or  lower  shouird  be  maintained. 


TEMPTED   BY   BIG   PRICES. 


Farmers  in  the  district  about  Cln 
cago  have  parted  with  their  big 
mares  and  big  draft  teams  because  of 
the  high  prices  for  draft  horses.  Con- 
sequently many  counties  in  Illinois 
have  poorer  work  teams  than  they 
had  five  years  ago.  Also  hog  pro- 
ducers in  the  Chicago  district  have 
sacrificed  their  breeding  sows  because 
of  the  high  prices  on  tne  hog  market 

PROFIT  IN  RENEWING  OLD 
ORCHARDS. 


It  is  an  evident  fact  that  there  arc 
hundreds  of  old  orchards  containing 
thousands  of  trees  in  a  decaying  and 
dying  condition  all  over  the  country, 
and  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  ener- 
gy and  intelligence  of  the  farming 
community  of  this  progressive  coun- 
try that  such  a  thing  should  be,  or  al- 
lowed to  exist  for  a  single  season 
when  a  little  study  and  a  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  owners  could 
remedy  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  farm- 
ers would  be  glad  to  change  the  con- 
ditions if  they  knew  how  to  go  about 
it.  while  many  also  are  satisfied  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are  from  pure 
indifference  or  ignorance  of  the  pro- 


fits to  be  derived  from  the  orchard  if 
properly  attended  to. 

What  every  farmer  can  do  is  to 
thoroughly  plow  the  ground  under- 
neath the  trees,  tearing  up  the  old  sod 
thoroughly,  no  matter  if  he  should 
plow  up  many  roots  in  the  operation 
that  will  result  in  new  roots  being 
thrown  out,  far  more  active  than  the 
old  ones. 

A  liberal  top  dressing  of  any  good 
fertilizer  should  be  given.  Barnyard 
manure  is  the  best;  wood  ashes  are 
capital  to  use  also  for  the  potash 
which  fhey  supply. 

In  the  following  spring,  give  the 
trees,  during  the  month  of  March,  a 
severe  pruning,  cutting  out  all  dead 
branches,  suckers  and  interfering 
oraches.  Finish  up  by  scrap'ng  all  the 
old.  loose  bark  off  the  trees,  thus  giv- 
ing the  trees  as  it  were  a  good  curry- 
ing. A  useful  tool  for  th's  purpose 
is  a  hoe.  this  scrapmg  off  the  bark  not 
only  gives  the  trees  a  rlean.  healthy 
aooearance.  but  is  ?Un  effectual  in  re- 
moving the  larvae  of  insects  injurious 
to  the  trees. 

Other  necessary  operations  of 
drainaore.  clearing  out  overgrown 
corners,  etc..  anv  averao^e  farmer  can 
do  without  any  expert  advice. 

Old  Orchards  Rejuvenated. 

There  is  no  orchard  too  old  to  be 
operated  on.     I  have  known  trees  two 
feet  in  diameter,  ha'f  rotted   through 
to  be  completely  rejuvenated.  Branch- 
es were  cut  back  to  a  diameter  of  six 
sinces,    around      which      four     to   six 
grafts  were  inserted  and  all  grew  vig- 
orously.    Half   of    the    limbs    on    the 
tree  were   thus   treated,  and  the  next 
yt-ar  the  other  half;  and  in  from  three 
to  five  years  the  tree  was  in  full  bear- 
ing,  healthy   and    strong.       This   mav 
seem  an  heroic  treafment.  but  consid- 
er this — the  tree  at  first  -s  usele<;s  and 
unprofitable,  but  it  is  e«:fablished  and 
took  twenty-five  to  fifty  yeTs  to  ar- 
rive  at   its    present    s''ze.       The   roots 
like  the  brances  above  are  at  a  stand- 
'Jti'l. 

Saw  off  half  the  branc^^es  above, 
and  what  is  the  result?  The  whole 
force  of  the  sap  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  branches  remaining.  The  buds 
and  foliage  being  r^-duced  by  the 
brnnches  being  cut  off.  the  sap  feeds 
only  the  new  growth  and  produces 
yip-orous  young  shoots.  These,  hav- 
ing lareer  leaves  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air.  form  new  wood  on  the  stem 
and  excite  the  roots  into  livelier  ac- 
tion. New  roots  are  found  also,  and 
thus  the  who'e  tree  is  renewed  and 
invieorated.  This  resu't  a'so  c^n  be 
expected  in  old  decaying  trees  of  eood 
varieties  if  the  same  heroic  treatment 
is  accorded  them  by  vigorous  pruning 
ind  cutting  back. 

Pollarding  and  Grafting. 

Many  people  from  Europe  are  fa- 
miliar with  tVe  clustom  of  pollarding. 
Beeches,  willows,  p-^plars  ^nd  oaks  are 
pollarded,  that  is.  all  the  branches  are 
cut  off,  leaving  the  stumps  which 
throw  up  another  new  growth  to  be 
again  cut  back  in  a  few  years  time. 
The  branches  thus  cut  off  are  used  for 
lire  wood    pricipally. 

This  is  the  idea.  poMard  your  or- 
chard to  renew  its  vitality,  and  graft 
to  renew  with  good  varieties.  Thi* 
being  carried  out.  accompanied  by  cul- 
tivation and  manuring,  sprayinsr  and 
fruit  thinning,  the  app'e  crops  of  this 
country  would  be  increased  easily  fif- 
ty per  cent,  in  auantity  and  quality. 
It  takes  ten  to  fifteen  yeTs  to  bring 
a  young  orchard  into  profitable  bear- 
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ing,  but  an  old  orchard,  now  u-eless 
from  neglect  and  dormant  in  vitality 
would  be  in  full  bearing  in  three  to 
five  years  if  treated  as  I  have  said. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


In  cities  and  towns  the  humane  so- 
ciety sees  to  it  that  no  dumb  animal 
IS  abused  or  treated  with  cruelty. 

In  the  country,  the  dumb  animal 
has  no  such  companion.  He  may  not 
be  needed,  though  occasionally  one 
hears  of  animals  in  the  country 
h^rvQ-  crnellv  treated  or  so  ne- 
glected as  to  feed  and  care  as  to  make 
existence    a    hardship. 

To  the  intelligent  farmer,  however, 
the  dumb  animal,  whether  it  be  a 
horse,  a  cow.  a  sheep  or  a  pig,  is  ^n 
esset  of  which  it  pays  him  to  fke 
care  of.  .Abuse  of  an  animal  touch*»s 
his  pocket-book,  and  cons^qwenMv. 
aside  from  humane  cons-derations, 
the  domestic  anim-l  on  the  farm  re- 
ceives decent  treatment.  Yet  there 
may  be  here  and  there  a  fa'-mer  who 
does  not  give  to  his  animals  the  treat- 
ment   they   deserve. 

A    rather   interesting     case    of   this 
kind  comes  from  Scotland.     Two  per- 
sons,   the   owner  and    the    eraz'er.   al- 
lowed   their  sheep   to     become   bad'y 
infested     with     mageots.     and     were 
brouptit  before  the  ShenflF  of  the  Hi«;- 
tnct    for   cruelty     to     animals.       T^e 
charcre   was   that   t'-ey  di'd   cruelly  ill- 
treat   these   sheep   by   f'>ih'nif   to   keep 
a  sufl'ic'ent, watch  over  them  to  ascer- 
tain   whether   they   were   attacked    bv 
flvs  or  magcots.  as  a  result  of  which 
nee'ect  rn  their  part.  fhe<;e  ewes  were 
subjected  to  severe  =nflFeripg  -^nd  three 
of     them     died.       The     c'^arge     was 
broueht  under  the  crue'ty  to  animals 
act.  and   both   were   fiu'^d.  the  owner. 
€>   ($25)   with  the  ontion  of  twenty- 
one  days  imprisonment,  and  t^e  gra- 
zier.  £3    ($1;)    with    the      option    of 
fonrteen  days  imprisonment. 

This  case,  so  f-'r  as  is  known,  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  brought  in*o 
court.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  parties  wilful'y  allowed  their 
sheep  to  become  infested  wi<h  mag- 
gots. But  it  was  shown  that  they  had 
neglected  to  give  the  sheep  the  care 
and  attention  that  would  have  pre- 
vented any  occurrence  of  this  kind. 


INQUIRIES  WANTED. 


This  paper  i«  Iiere  for  your  service. 
We  want  to  ma  ■  that  service  as  com- 
plete as  po^-,ible.  We  are  publishing 
it  to  make  ii  a  first-class  farm  paper 
ill  all  its  departments.  The  services 
of  the  management  and  the  paper  are 
nt  your  disposal 
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HOGS 


HOW  TO  FEED  FOR  DOLLARS. 


How  to  Feed    the    Fs-g    From  Birth 

Until    It    is    Raised    to    Breeding 

Age,  or  Until  Ready  for  the 

Pork  Barrel. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  volumes 
written  along  this  line  and  still  leave 
something  untold  at  the  end. 

One  of  the  greatest  features  is 
careful  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder.  Learn  to  know  wbere  and 
when  to  change  feed,  and  learn  to 
do  it  in  advance  of  something  that 
may  follow  a  continuance  rf  the  same 
feed.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  see 
when  a  pig  is  off  his  feed  and  going 
wrong,  or  when  he  is  short  of  feed 
and  shows  it.  Overcome  these  things 
before   they  happen. 

In  raising  or  increasitig  the  feed  it 
should  be  done  by  dcerecs  and  slowly, 
always  keeping  a  gnod,  strong  anpe- 
tite.  Never  overfeed,  so  that  it  i^ 
necessary  to  u?e  something  for  an  ap- 
petizer. Let  nature  do  this,  and  she 
will  do  it,  if  judgment  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature  is  used  by  the 
feeder. 

In  developing  the  young  it  shou'd 
start  before  the  s^^w  is  bred.  She 
should  be  in  perfect  condition  to  start 
wi^h. 

That  is  what  counts  on  the  number 
of  O'gs  to  the  litter,  and  '^he  shou'd 
be  kept  gainirj?  slow'v  and  be  in  g^od 
flesh  w^en  farr'^w'ng  time  comes. 
Her  feed  sh'^u'd  be  of  the  sam^  na- 
ture during  this  time  that  she  will  re- 
ceive pftPf  the  p'rs  are  born.  This 
plan,  if  foM'^wed  c'oselv.  and  not  too 
he^vy  feed  after  farrowing  is  avoided, 
will  prevent  many  if  not  all  of  the 
tronhi'^c  r.f  the  vp'^  alnnp-  t'^e  line  of 
not  thrivinc.  as  the  thrifty  or  un- 
tbriftv  condition  largely  depends  on 
the  bowels. 

Proner  diet  f'^r  the  mother  w'th 
pr^ner  =iirro'indin«Tc;  ni^kes  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  nrofit  or  lo<?s.  As  soon 
as  the  litt'e  fpllnws  want  to  eat  have 
a  little  shelled  corn  for  t'-^em  to  pick 
at  on  the  side.  T-et  them  have  all 
they  can  eat.  until  you  notice  that 
thev  are  putting  on  an  excessive 
amount  of  fat  Then  r>"'~w  t''"'m  a 
Hsrht  feed  of  g^od  midfllinp-;  if  you 
do  not  have  milk;  have  them  mixed 
thick,  and  if  you  use  any  oil  meal,  it 
shouM  be  fed  very  lightly,  as  it 
should  be  used  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  corn  that  acromnanies  it. 
Never  stuff  or  crowd  them;  just  keep 
them  growing,  and  raise  gradually  on 
their  feed  as  they  get  older. 

Keep  them  in  such  flesh  that  it  will 
take  sixty  days  to  prepare  them  for 
market  on  a  good  feed.  Then  you 
are  growing  the  pig  and  developing 
his  bone  and  muscle.  Hogs  of  all 
ages  should  have  free  access  to  good 
pasture  and  shade  and  water  at  all 
times  that  the  climate  where  t'ey  are 
raised  will  permit.  Separator  milk 
fed  sweet,  corn  and  grass  makes  an 
ideal  pig  feed  when  the  milk  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  not  to  be  had  in  my  case, 
and  I  have  to  use  a  substitute,  which 
I  do  in  a  good  grade  of  red  dog  or 
middlings,  not  less  than  i6  per  cent. 
protein. 


Milk  can  be  fed  in  too  large  quan- 
tities—too much  is  as  bad  or  worse 
than  not  enough.  Always  feed  just 
the  same  amount  unless  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  change,  then  do  it 
gradually  and  by  degrees  in  all  cases 
and  all  feeds.  You  had  better  throw 
the  milk  away  than  overfeed.  Now. 
understand  me.  I  do  not  advocate 
starvation  by  any  means,  but  do  con- 
demn the  rush  of  careless  feeding  or 
fattening  a  young  pig  to  a  finish,  and 
then  expect  to  use  him  as  a  bre  iler. 
This  will  cause  a  standstill  for  many 
months  and  will  disgust  a  buyer  with 
his  purchase.  No  more  overfed  pigs 
for  me  in  the  breeding  pen.  nor  the 
reverse.  A  shell,  starved  until  the 
stomach  docs  not  yield  the  necessary 
elements  to  develop  the  animal,  is  all 
wrong. 

Do  not  wean  the  pig.  Let  him 
have  the  mother  milk.  In  most  cases 
the  sow  will  milk  quite  well  for  ninety 
or  100  days.  Get  after  the  worms. 
Be  sure  that  they  are  out  of  the  sow 
before  breeding  and  remove  them 
from  the  pigs  as  soon  as  they  will  eat. 
Do  not  delay  this,  for  you  can  bank 
on  it  that  there  will  be  some  there. 
Do  not  keep  feeding  appetizing  simu- 
lants. Keep  th.e  appetite  good  by 
feeding  a  variety  of  fo^^d  and  feeding 
it  in  the  right  way.  The  last  but  the 
greatest  necessity  is  to  use  a  good 
sire  every  year  as  well  as  selcting  for 
the  mother  a  sow  with  motherly  char- 
acteristics. 

If  you  are  raising  hogs  for  the 
pork  market  as  well  a^  for  breeders. 
do  not  overlook  a  very  important 
part,  viz.:  to  keep  at  least  a  good  per 
cent,  of  matured  sows,  and  further, 
do  not  allow  the  breeding  sows  to  be 
kept  with  the  fattening  hogs,  and 
when  the  fattening  In  g>  are  gone  en- 
deavor to  reduce  their  flesh  and 
breed  them.  This  is  simply  going 
backwards. 

Have  different  pens  for  the  fatten- 
ing hog*;  and  the  brood  sftw<.  if  suc- 
cess is  the  object  of  raising  pigs,  and 
yet  do  not  starve  the  sows.  Feed 
them  on  flc'^h-forming  foods,  and  give 
them  i)lenty  of  range  for  exercise, 
which  she  must  take.  Do  not  keep 
too  many  in  one  bunch  and  do  not  try 
to  rai'C  more  hops  than  you  can  g've 
the  proper  attention.  The  ones  that 
you  do  raise  will  yield  a  profit.  There 
is  no  stock  on  the  farm  that  is  as  pro- 
fitnble  as   the  hog. 

One  acre  of  corn  fed  to  the  right 
kind  of  hogs  will  net  more  than  two 
acres  sold  on  the  market.  Follow 
this  up  for  ten  years  and  the  hog  will 
pay  for  two  acres  where  the  market- 
ing of  corn  will  pay  for  only  one. 
There  is  not  a  domesticated  anim\l 
anima'  in  existence  so  much  misu'^cd 
in  the  manner  of  being  cared  for 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are 
intended    for    his    noed%    as    the    hog. 

The  real  progressive  farmer  has,  by 
successful  'teps.  reached  his  advanc- 
ed position,  while  a  new  era  of  im- 
provement is  continually  before  u<;. 

Changes  of  conditions  are  con- 
fronting us  at  all  times.  We  have 
been  increasing  our  aggregate  yields 
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of  foodstuff  by  occupying  fresh  lands 
that  were  in  their  natural  condition. 
These  are  about  exhausted,  yet  the 
population  is  increasing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuff  must  be  increas- 
ed  to   meet   their  wants. 

Measures  of  economy,  questions  of 
feeding,  of  cheapening  the  feed,  and 
of  producing  everything  on  a  more 
profitable  basis,  are  questions  open 
for  everyone  to  consider. 

The  different  subjects  are  special- 
ized that  everyone  may  have  a  con- 
centration of  thought  and  effort  to 
bring  about  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions for  the  success  of  each  under- 
tak-ng  is  now  the  rule. 

And  in  no  branch  of  farming  and 
stock  raiding  was  improvement  m-^re 
needed  than  in  hogs,  and  considcrab'e 
advancement  has  been  made,  but 
there  is  room  for  very  much  more, 
and  it  will  unquestionably  continue 
gathering  momentum  as  time  goes 
by. 

Hog  breeding  is  pro^it^ble  and  ha> 
been  for  many  years.  If  't  i=;  not  on 
your  farm  y-^u  better  go  into  the  con- 
dition carefully,  and  if  you  are  not 
able  to  disrover  the  reason  for  its  be- 
inc:  unprofitable,  call  in  a  ne'g''bor 
who  is  'ucrescful  a^-d  a=k  him  to  ad- 
vise you  what  to  do.  He  will,  very 
gladly,   we   ar^   sure 

PASTUR'^  FOP  PTGS  AT 
WEANING. 


If  the  p'pr«  have  hf^en  nronerly  rais- 
ed, they  w''l  a'ready  have  been  on 
t>acture.  However.  tV.e  mi'k  tin  to 
this  t'me  has  constituted  a  part  of 
their  bnlkv  feed.  If  the  sow  has  b^en 
a  good  mi'ker  (and  fill€  is  hard'v 
worth  while  if  she  i^n't^.  the  supnV 
(if  m'lk  t'^ey  have  received  '■•as  d'-s- 
tended  their  stomachs  con«id'»rab'y. 
aided,  of  course,  by  pasture  and  grain 
feeds.  From  woanincr  time  on.  pas- 
ture must  be  depended  upon  more 
largely  to  furnish  the  bu^ky  part  «f 
the  ration.  There  shouhl  be  ready 
for  them  at  weaning  t-me  the  very 
tenderest  and  juiciest  kind  of  clover 
or  pasture  plants.  It  i-  well  to  go 
over  the  pasture  with  the  mower  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  the  pigs  are 
weaned,  in  order  to  induce  a  fresh 
growth  of  clover.  When  the  pasture 
is  young  and  fresh,  the  pigs  eat 
enough  of  it  to  satisfactorily  distend 
their  -tomnchs  and  keep  them  in 
thrifty   condition. 


GROUND  LIMESTOMF  VS. 

BURNT  LIME. 


Apropos  of  the  discussion  of  th<- 
comp.nrativc  va'ue  of  caustic  lime  and 
ground  limestone.  I  contribute  the 
tnlh)wing   cvnericnrc : 

In  iQn6  a  fie'd  of  six  acros  wa<  -ec<l- 
ed  to  alfalfa  after  .'in  atU)'ic''tion  of 
T.200  pound >  of  .-igriculmral  lime  and 
inoculati'  n.  A  good  <;*nfid  wa-?  secur- 
ed over  mo^^t  of  the  fie'd  and  ^»ve  cnt- 
t'ng-^  were  made  in  too?  Af'er  t'^e 
third  ctitti'-g  in  too8  .^n  a^falfi  r-Miova- 
tor — a  tool  highlv  reroTim'^n'-'rd  'U  t*^e 
West,  was  ii«:ed.  but  disMU'-tly  ininr-^d 
tHs  crop  So  much  so  t'^at  on'y  two 
light  cuttings  were  had  in  1909  and  re^ 
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seeding  became  necessary. 

On  two-thirds  of  the  field  freshly 
burnt  lime  shell  was  apulied— 1,400 
pounds  to  the  acre— on  the  other  third 
tne  same  quantity  of  ground  Jmie- 
stone. 

The  difference  in  the  alfalfa  at  th=s 
writing  is  marked.  Where  the  lime- 
stone was  applied  the  growth  is  vigor- 
ous and  should  give  a  ton  to  the  acre 
at  the  first  cutting.  The  rest  of  the 
held  will  not  average  half  a  ton.  The 
lime  of  demarcation  is  sharply  defined. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  de- 
struction of  organic  matter  by  the 
caustic  lime  is  responsible  for  the  dif- 
ference, but  no  matter  what  the  cause 
of  the  difference  may  be,  the  result  is 
in  favor  of  the  limestone. 

n      V       r^      .r     C.  U.  GRAVATT 
Caroline  Co.,  Va. 

This  is  of  special  interest  just  now 

as  considerable     inquiry     is     coming 

from  New  Jersey,  where  quite  a  little 

limestone  is  being  experimented  with. 

MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  LIME. 


In  the  spring  of  1908  I  bought  30 
tons  of  lump  lime,  and  aimed  to  put 
one  ton  per  acre  on  the  land.     After 
the   land  was   plowed   it   was   laid   off 
in  rows  30  feet  apart,  then  a  half  bush- 
el of  lime  was  put  in  the  rows  every  30 
feet,   so  as   to   have   the   piles  30  x  30 
feet  all  over  the  field.     After  it  slack- 
ed   it   was    scattered    with    shovels   as 
evenly  as   we   could  do  it.     This  was 
put  on   red   land   that  was  planted   in 
corn  (24  acres  of  it)  and  made  a  little 
over  35  bushels  to  the  acre.     I  do  not 
know   that   the    lime   helped   the   corn 
only  in  this  way,  the  fodder  was  green 
after    the    shucks    were    brown,    so    it 
must  have  helped  the  corn  to  mature. 
After  the  corn  was  cut  the  land  was 
sowed  in  wheat,  with  about  2)o  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate.  14  per  cent,  to  the 
acre.     In  March  I  sowed  on  th?  same 
land   about   J.     quarts     of     the     best 
clover   seed    I   could   get   per  acre.     I 
ran   over  it   a   light   harrow   wth   the 
teeth   set  to  slant  backwards  to  keep 
It   from   tearing  up   too   much   w'^eat. 
and   sowed   the  seed  after  the  h-rrow! 
The  re«!tilt  was  280  bushels  of  good 
wheat.     The  crop  was  sh^rt  owi^g  to 
a  dry,  cool   May.  but  a  n'ce  unif-rm 
stand  of  c'over  was  cpcured.     It  m^de 
so  much   growth   during   the   summer 
that  I  had  to  clip  it  in  September  to 
keep  it   from  blooming. 

Last  snmmer  wa^  one  of  the  drvest 
we  ever  had.  Durirg  t'^e  summer  of 
TO08  T  n'owed  and  limed  2^  acres  and 
«iowe<l  it  in  winter  oats  in  the  fall, 
and  clover  seed  in  the  soring  iu-^t  as 
I  did  on  the  whe-t  land.  Made  27 
husheVs  per  acre.  The  dry.  cool  Mav 
i"iur''d  them,  but  I  g-t  a  fine  stand 
of  clover  on  the  land,  and  it  made 
-uch  a  good  growth  that  I  nut  our 
hogs  on  the  clover  af^er  we  eot  the 
oats  out.  ,Tnd  they  did  fine  on  it  until 
N'ovember. 

The  same  year  I  fal'owed  10  acres 
of  stubb'e  land  in  Ju'y.  then  harrow- 
ed it  several  times  in  .Xugu-^t,  and 
limed  it  one  ton  to  the  acre.  In  bep- 
lember  I  srjwed  it  to  j-^rass.  using  4 
quarts  of  timothy  and  4  quarts  of 
>aplig  clover  seed  per  acre.  The  seed 
ilicl  not  come  up  as  well  as  I  wou'd 
have  liked,  owing  to  dry  weather. 
W  hile  the  grass  was  not  very  th-ck  I 
got  nearly  two  tons  per  acre  of  fine 
hay. 

Last  year  I  limed  my  corn  land,  43 
acres,  and  made  3^  bushels  per  acre 
of  fine  corn,  and  the  fodder  kept  green 
until  late. 


My  neighbors  corn  was  badly  burn- 
ed and  all  other  corn  that  1  saw  in 
tlic   fall. 

Last  fall  I  sowed  my  corn  land  in 
wheat,  with  200  pounds  acid  phosphate, 
and  have  at  this  time  a  line  prospect 
for  a  good  crop.  For  years  before  I 
commenced  to  use  lime  all  t.ie  clover 
seed  I  sowed  was  thrown  away  as  it 
was  all  gone  before  the  next  h*a>  ; -a- 
son.  Timothy  was  nearly  as  bad.  So 
it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  hay  enough 
to  carry  my  stock  through  the  winters. 
Now  1  have  a  fine  show  for  a  good 
crop  of  clover  hay  on  all  the  land  that 
was  seeded  last  year,  except  a  small 
corner   of   a   lot   that   was   not    limed. 

Where  the  lime  gave  out  there  the 
clover  stops  too,  only  a  bunch  now 
and  then  on  the  part  not  limed.  Now 
I  have  so  much  faith  in  lime  that  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to  use  it 
on  my  corn  land  each  year  until  all 
the  farm  is  limed,  then  clover  will 
grow,  and  where  clover  grows  well 
anyone  can  grow  good  crops  of  otlier 
kinds,  but  without  clover  and  the  other 
grasses  on  the  farm,  no  one  can  make 
farming  a  success. 

W.  A.  MARSHALL. 

.Mbemarle  Co.,  Va. 


RECREATION. 


This  is  the  season  when  a  few  peo- 
ple  whose   homes   arc   in   the   country 
and    nearly   all    people    whose    homes 
are  in  the  city,  take  a  few  days  off  for 
a  change  of  scene  and  for  a   rest   to 
gather  strength  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.     We  say  a  few  of  the  rural 
people   and   many  of  the   city   people 
because,  from  our  observation.  suc!i  is 
the  case.     The  farmer  of  to-day  rea- 
lizes more  than  the  farmer  of  25  years 
ago  that   the   privileges  and   rights   of 
the  city  peonle  belr>ng    to     him,    but 
there  are  still  many  w'^o  believe  that 
from  300  to  36:;  days  in  the  year  be- 
hng  to  the  daily  gr'nd  of  farm  work. 
Many    such    have    lit.'le    patience    with 
vacations.     This   belief  is   so  str  nglv 
intrenched     that   one     of     the     great 
churches    of    this    country    has    tken 
stents  to  iniT>ress  upon  the  farmers  the 
need  of  giving  to  thc'r  v  ung  neoplr 
ocnsi'-nal  rest  day<;  and  hoh'days. 

Young  neop'c  ob«»*rve  t'^e^e  privi- 
leges which  nre  usually  tplcon  bv  city 
people,  and  that  is  one  of  the  at'rnct- 
jniis  w'Mch  fi'ey  look  at  when  they 
th'"k  of  city  life. 

T'^e  farmer  lives  in  the  op'^n  air 
wh'ch  is  what  the  citv  neoo'e  u  =  uaMy 
c'^oose  ^^''■"^n  t'^'^v  take  their  rf'cre- 
at'on.  This  makes  s'^me  fTrmers 
tM'rk  that  they  are  having  what  t''c 
city  peonle  consider  a  varnti^^n.  This 
is  trn**.  biif  re  =  t  is  not  simn'v  loafin^T 
and  al'ow'Pg  the  mrcr'es  to  res^,  hut 
in  t+s  hiehe-t  a"d  b"st  se^ce  is  se- 
Cfpo"  n  c''"'"'"'''  of  <:r•■^1^■^  a«'d  a  i'n'">t''l 
«timuhis  whic'^  ^''Ml  aifl  one  t^  ta'^'e  up 
t^r  ordi't-.orv  dai'y  labors  with  more 
vim  nr(]  \MQr   r 

t'">af-  th**  firtTifr  stio"''f'  =ee  t'^'^t  hU 
fpni-'v  is  given  the  '^rivi'fo'f'  of  »'->e'r 
eniovrnppf  i\!I  ^v-11  rofi-rn  ni'^ro 
t-rof)  r<'^<;cjhtv  tha?!  O'l  1o-<'''->Qr  1,  ^1-^, 
but  w'*'''  (TfTtor  T->"r'"'i  ♦^ion  of  t''e 
h-rnp  h'fe  ^nd  a  determ"nation  to  do 
be**'^r  u'^rV 

T'le  farm  i<5  the  b  s-s  of  a'l  ^nd'1sf^^•. 
For  mTv  years  t'M--  mm^fy  '\i<^  «tT->f'e 
flip  rni'^fnke  of  iin''iilv  a'^c's'-'ng  ht"'"- 
firtnr»ng.  commerce  "^"d  ■^t'li-'r  activi- 
ties t^'Pt  rr-^fpr  'v^  the  cities,  at  the 
exponcp  of  the  farm. 

Isolation,  hard  work  and  small  com- 


Page  Seven. 

pensation  is  too  often  the  lot  of  the 
farmers'  wives.  These  are  burdens 
that  need  lifting. 

The  greater  tue  number  of  prosper- 
ous farmers,  the  greater  will  be  the 
prosperity  of  every  business  man. 

THE  BUSINESS  END  OF  FARM- 
ING. 


One  of  our  farmer  friends  who  is 
full  of  practical  ideas,  suggests  that 
farm  papers  harp  too  much  on  the 
importance  of  raising  bigger  yie'ds  of 
grain  and  do  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  business  end 
of  farming,  such  as  preparing  farm 
produce  for  market,  and  the  judxious 
marketing  of  the  same.  If  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  these  details,  the 


BOGg. 


FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  Ph'na 
Rep:i.''tered  stock  bred  snws.  Service 
Boars  $13  to  <'>'^.  4*l-Ib.  ^icr,  «5  aI^^o 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Rpd  rhlck- 
ens.      "WM.  riARSHVAV    Thu'rnont.  Mi. 


Sows. 

mated 

ready 


all 
not 

for 


n*nf:ATx«     IX     roi,A\r»  -  riifXAn, 

BRHK*iMIHT^«s   »nrt  rilK!«TKn   UIIITR9 

I    now   have  a    larr* 

stock     of     probahlf 

the      he^t       I      •v«r 

owned.   Cannot     tell 

you    all    here,    but  I 

hav«       B^ttrn        and 

breeds.    S     to    <    month*    old 

akin;    «ow«   bred    and    hoart 

service        Ouernsev     Calvaa 

and    Registered    Scotch    ColMe    PuppUa. 

^^  rite    for    prices      and      fr^'a    circular. 

This   stock    must    ro    and    will    ha    lold. 

M      R     Turkevs.     Rarred     and     Whlt#»     P. 

Rocks,    n     T.^eh-^rna    and    R^a»U    r»OK«. 

P.    F.    flAMTITOX.  rnf-hrmmxiUm.    P«. 

FOR    «.4f.F — .9oma    flna   Torkahlr*   P\g9 

—no    h^ttar   atock    In    U.    8       .Tiiat    Im- 

rort^d— n»w    blood.      A.    A.     BRADLBT. 

FrAwshnrtr.    N.    Y. 


Mfi.rif  f;o\T». 


>II»  rif   nOATS — Tnfo-mnt'on   reenrdlnif 
this    mo«Jt     proHtahle    mUk    prodiiclnir 
anirrnl.     T\'i|fA   O.    H.   T\'if  kcr.«-hom    '242 
St.    F-nncIs   avpnne.   Wfphltn.    Knnnnn. 


POl  I.TRV. 


FOR  «i\I.F — O-vod  honest  .««tock  e??* 
of  Single  Comh  B'o«-n  T^csrho'Tis* 
flne«=t  strains,  dps  and  niii»  Rihhon 
winners  at  Fiiml**"  land.  Fro«thiir)j  .ond 
Snme-set.  fiOO  fine  tare*,  fnm-raised 
hi'-'i<s   for  STie  at    rcasonahtp   p-ifcs. 

Twentv-fivK  evtra   choice  l.lsrht    Rrah- 
ma    cofkc"Pl<!    fn-    snio.      T\*«-iio    me 
H^RATAM  SHOCKFY.   Sand   Patch.'  Pa, 


MISCRM.WEOrS. 


HORSES      Soing    blind    nnrry    Co..    Iowa 
njnjto  cily.   la.,  can   cure. 


TBOTTIvo     MARR     fir    sale— a     hnnd- 
some,  black,  trottinj?  mare,  and  benu- 
t'fiil   stu'l   colt     very    fa«t.     Second   cou- 
sin    to    Dan     Patch.      Price    $200.     P     J 
WYAND.    Cumberland.    Md. 


FOR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  CoMIe 
pur'Pies.  sired  bv  the  mted  "Flvinir 
Comet"  and  -Laddie  Rov,"  out'  of 
I'ilflies  bred  In  tlie  purple:  perfectly 
marked  g-oldcn  .sable:  stionj?.  lieaHhy 
fa^^m-raised  stock.  P' ices  from  tlO  ub' 
PRANK    H.    TAYLOR.    Reedsville.    Pa. 


SF\n    10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
la'-gpst.    newsiest.      rni'e-hoi<«e      paper 
piiMished.     P.   J.   AVYAND.  Cumberland. 
Md. 


FOR  SAI.F-  :'ure  bred  Rearistered  H»l- 
stein  bull  liilf.  Mostlv  white  Fine 
Individual.  Gold  pedigree.  Write  ifor 
pedigree,  photograph  and  price.  MAD- 
IMIN    COOPER.    101   Court,   Watertown. 

4^1.        Y. 


Pmg«  Blfht 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  Aofiut. 


OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


impetus  towards  securing  bigger 
yields  of  grain  would  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

More  co-operation  among  farmers 
in  the  matter  of  selling  similar  grades 
of  farm  produce  in  the  bulk  rather 
than  individual  lots  would  bring  better 
profits.  Several  farmers  in  the  same 
neighborhood  who  could  get  together 
wheat,  all  of  the  same  grade,  and 
agree  to  market  it  on  the  same  day, 
would  be  able  to  command  a  few 
cents  more  per  bushel  than  if  each 
should  haul  his  grain  separately.  The 
same  way  with  carload  lots  of  grade 
cattle  fit  for  shipping. 

By  bulking  the  same  variety  of  po- 
.tatoes  a  better  price  can  be  obtained 
than  where  the  buyer  will  have  to 
put  good  and  bad  potatoes  all  together 
and  sell  them  as  mixed  potatoes. 

In  sections  where  a  good  deal  of 
wool  is  raised,  it  would  pay  to  hire 
a  wool  expert  to  p.rade  the  wool  as 
it  comes  into  the  primary  market, 
rather  than  to  send  it  off  to  larger 
markets  where  it  is  sorted  and  sold 
in  bulk  according  to  quality.  A  good 
example  of  selling  wool  in  bulk  was 
announced  in  the  daily  papers  a  few 
days  ago,  where  some  ;oo,ooo  pounds 
of  wool  of  uniform  quality  was  mark- 
eted in  Boston  at  a  prem-'um  of  three 
or  four  cents  per  pound,  by  a  Wool 
Growers'  Association  at  Belle  Fourche, 
South  Dakota. 

If  a  company  of  farmers  attempt 
bulking  the  articles  they  wish  to  sell 
they  must  be  sure  that  evervthing  i*; 
uo  to  stindnrd  else  thev  will  have 
some  difficultv  in  disposing  of  their 
products.  An  instance  came  under 
our  notice  where  a  farmer  shipoed  a 
quantity  of  uneradcd  wool  and  had 
onite  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  tt. 
The  company  to  whom  he  shipped  the 
wool  did  not  accept  it.  This  farmer 
lost  money  because  of  a  lack  of  good 
business  m^'thof^s.  ^  word  to  the 
svise  is  sufficient. 


INTEREST  IN   FARMING. 


.\s  an  evidence  of  the  eeneral  in- 
terest evi^rv  person  is  tpk'"nar  in  the 
new  nsrr'cuhure.  the  secular  papers 
pre  r1pvr-tir.jj  mi'ch  sn?ce  ♦o  farm  top- 
ic*; for  the  b^'uefit  of  the'r  readers. 
Manv  of  t^e  large  city  dai"es  m'>in- 
tain  sppc''il  fTm  parses,  throw  in  fre- 
niiprif  f>nHitoria1«  and  v'^-^e  much  snace 
to  cfon  new;.  TVte  smaMer  panersare 
<;iin'^';«»H  with  niate  matter  and  many 
U'=eful  hints  about  farming  can  be 
rT\c^np<]  from  all  these.  It  's  the  farm 
paper,  however,  that  specializes  and 
assembles  kindred  topics  in  an  at- 
tractive form  that  has  the  best  recep- 
ti'^n  and  the  greater  influence.  Here 
helpful  and  reli.ible  information  can 
be  f'^urd  and  in  the  advertising  co- 
himns  are  displaved  the  latest  and  best 
hints  about  what  and  where  to  buy 
evervthing  pertainine  to  the  needs  of 
the  farm  and  co-ordinate  activities. 


.A.  tiled  hearth  sometimes  gets  stain- 
ed. In  that  case  rub  off  the  stains 
with  paraffin  and  sand.  This  should 
be  used  instead  of  soap  and  water. 
To  keep  tiles  in  good  condition  they 
ihon'd  be  washed  twice  a  week  with 
a  littU  paraffin  and  water. 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 
"THE  WYANDOTTES." 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  a  book  entitled  "The  Wyan- 
dottcs"  published  by  the  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  111.,  and  hnd 
that  it  is  an  authoritative  text  book 
and  instructive  treatise  devoted  to  the 
diffei:.ent  varieties  of  the  Wyandottes, 
viz:  Silver  Laced,  Golden,  White,  Buff, 
Black,  Silver  Penciled,  Partridge  and 
Columbian.  The  text  and  illustrations 
are  based  on  the  changes  to  appear  in 
the  1910  American  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, and  thel)ook  is  invaluable  to 
breeders  of  Wyandottes  who  wish  to 
anticipate  future  Standard  require- 
ments. It  was  edited  bv  J.  H.  Dreven- 
stedt,  a  breeder  and  judge  of  twenty- 
five  years  experience. 

"The  Wyandottes"  consists  of  160 
pages  8H  by  iiV^  printed  on  first-class 
paper  and  is  bound  in  heavy  paper 
with  a  handsome  embossed  cover  de- 
sign. It  is  fully  illustrated  by  Frank- 
lans  L.  Sewell.  A.  C.  Schilling,  I.  W. 
Burgess  and  others,  and  in  addition 
to  eight  full-page  latest  type  Wyan- 
dotte charts  by  Sewell,  tFere  are  three 
Sewell  color  plates  of  Silver  Laced. 
White  and  Partridge  Wyandottes. 

The  price  of  "The  Wvandottes"  is 
$1.00  per  copy,  postage  prepaid. 


PEDIGREES  AND  TRAP  NESTS. 


The  idea  of  pedigreeing  poultry, 
and  knowing  the  history  of  each  bird 
bred  from,  originated  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  Honorable  Uncle  Isaac 
K.  Felch.  Mr.  Felch  used  cards  for 
keeping  history  of  each  bird  sold,  tell- 
ing all  worth  knowing  of  the  ances- 
tors. From  this,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  trap  nest,  came  the  adver- 
tising of  egg     records     rather     than 


score  cards,  and  with  the  advent  of 
this  change  in  poultry  breeding,  the 
stock  not  only  became  more  hardy, 
but  their  utility  qualities  became  more 
apparent. 

About  ten  years  ago,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Silberstein,  living  in  Fram- 
ingham,  Massachusetts,  pedigreed  his 
Light  Brahmas.  He  invented  a  trap 
nest  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  tell 
the  exact  number  of  eggs  each  in- 
dividual hen  laid  in  a  year,  and  also 
what  hens  gave  the  bost  fertilizing 
eggs,  and  what  ones  did  not. 

This  seems  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  Mr. 
Silberstein  was  so  emphatic  in  his 
declaration  that  he  could  tell  just 
what  his  hens  would  do,  that  a  neigh- 
bor of  ours  secured  28  eggs  from  him, 
he  to  pick  out  eggs  laid  by  hens  that 
were  noted  for  producing  fertile  eggs. 
The  eggs  came.  Five  were  laid  by 
female  No.  40;  four  by  No.  48;  three 
by  No.  93;  three  by  No.  14;  four  by 
No.  21;  six  by  No.  95;  three  by  No. 
45.  Along  with  the  eggs  came  the 
pedigree,  which  informed  the  pur- 
chaser that  pullet  No.  40  was  mated 
to  a  cockerel  that  scored  92.  and 
weighed  i2'/2  pounds.  The  pullet  was 
hatched  May  17.  1897,  and  weighed 
at  the  time  the  shipment  of  eggs  was 
made,  seven  pounds  and  two  ounces. 
She  began  laying  November  19,  1897. 
and  laid  to  that  date  (April  30)  119 
eggs;  average  weight  of  each  egg  in 
grains.  860.  The  pullet  scored  90. 
The  pullet's  dam  had  an  egg  record 
of  177,  and  weighed  6V2  pounds.  The 
pullet's  sire  weighed  10^  pounds. 
The  cockerel's  dam  laid  171  eggs  and 
weighed  6  pounds.  2  ounces.  The 
cockerel's  sire  weighed  loii  pounds. 

Pullet  No.  40  laid  six  eggs  in  No- 
vember;'14  in  December;  22  in  Jan- 
uary;  22  in    February;   30  in   March: 


THESE  SICKLY- LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  ftllows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedinsralot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
tiieir  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


^>.^' 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


has  »  dellKbtfal 
compouDaeti  uf 


100  LBS    '^ 


tkflte  ftDd  odor  to  •  little  chick,  berau.se  It  Is 
those  ver.v  puro,  wholesome  and  owoet  ele- 
ments that  nnturaJIv  attract  It.  Your  little 
*'puff-hall»"  win  make  thlnes  n.v  scraichln?: 
they  are  always  happv  ainl  buwv  wiii-n  fe<l 
on  It.  Some  of  the  IixrKost  noultrv  plants 
oae  Puritan  Chick  Food.  It  pavs  then). 
It  will  p«y  you,  no  matter  h<(W  .••mjill  your 
flock.  It  Is  foreslRht.  wisdom.  eef)nomv  and 
profit,  for  Toa  alwavs  to  keep  It  on  hand. 
It's  true  life  Insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thin^  beinj?  equal.  We  K<*'*riintee 
It  so,  and  rtTnn(^  money  lfyoa'renotsati.'*Hcd. 
No  lossintr  about  It,  elttier— vour  word  is 
final.  Puritan  Chick  Food  is  put  up  in 
»-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-ib.  hajr.s  $1.00;  5n-lb. 
b«ca.  11.71: 100-lb.  bafrs.  U.SS.  Ask  vour  dealer 
for  it.  If  he  hasn't  it  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  it. 

»•'-"—  •—ricaa  Poultry  Fo'"'  *»f»  flu.. 
■••■a  Brwk  New  Jcraty 


•r*T  •# 


BLOOB8D  STOCK  for  Auguit 

and  25  in  April.    And  so  on  the  rec> 
ord  went  of  the  others. 

The  eggs  were  set — thirteen  under 
a  White  Wyandotte  pullet,  and  fifteen 
under  a  Brahma  hen.  The  pullet 
hatched  every  egg.  The  Brahma  set 
a  week  and  then  left  her  nest.  She 
was  replaced  by  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen,  and  she  gave  up  in  another  week. 
Then  we  placed  the  eggs  in  an  incu- 
bator we  had  running  at  the  time,  and 
kept  them  there  until  they  began  to 
pip,  when  we  handed  them  over  to  the 
White  W'yandotte  pullet  to  finish 
which  she  did  in  fine  style.  Every 
egg  was  fertile,  and  all  but  two  hatch- 
ed, they  dying  in   the   shell. 

The  work  of  Silberstein  practically 
paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  the 
trap  nest,  and  to-day  the  best  utility 
breeders  of  the  country  would  no 
sooner  think  of  abolishing  the  trap 
nest  than  they  would  the  incubator 
for  market  poultry. 


DUCKS. 

A  good  feed  for  breeding  ducks 
is  equal  parts  corn  meal  and  shorts 
with  TO  per  cent,  beef  scrap.  Tf 
green  fo^d  is  not  available,  add  one- 
fifth  cooked  veget^ble^  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  .Mso  feed  raw  vege- 
tables two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Give  plenty  of  crreen  fond  if  nossible. 
as  ducks  are  bie  eaters  and  unles*; 
you  have  abundance  of  green  food 
such  as  alfalfa,  vour  ducks  will  eat 
their  heads  off.  They  may  be  allow- 
ed *to  run  together. 

INCUBATOR  HINTS. 


1.  Don't  shake  your  incubator  or 
the  incubating  eggs,  as  it  runtures  the 
embryos  and  causes  the  chickens  to 
die  in  the  shell. 

2.  Don't  have  d'rtv.  oily  lamns  or 
short  wicks  that  smell  up  the  incub.i- 
tor  T'^om. 

X  Don't  nut  the  thermometer  where 
the  first  chick  that  comes  out  of  the 
shell  will   knock  it  down. 

4.  Don't  worry  about  the  hatch  on 
the  last  day.  Just  see  that  the  tem- 
perature is  O.  K.  and  forcet  it. 

5.  Don't  use  the  incubator  for  a 
wash  bench. 

6.  Don't  set  the  machine  in  the  hen- 
house where  vermin  will  get  into  it. 

7.  Don't  lend  your  machine.  T.et 
the  other  fellow  invest  in  one  also;  it 
will  Ho  him  good. 

8.  Don't  foreet  that  the  brooder 
must  be  ready  for  the  chicks,  so  don't 
wait  until  the  last  moment  before  get- 
ting it  cleaned  and  warmed  up. 

When  you  take  the  eggs  out  of  the 
machine  to  air,  it  does  not  mean  to 
cool  them:  although  they  do  cool  in 
the  airing.  When  the  eggs  are  airing, 
the  incubator  door  should  be  closed 
in  order  to  keep  the  egg  chamber 
warm.  I  often  take  an  hour  for 
eggs  to  reheat  after  being  aired. 

DO  YOU  MAKE  MONEY? 


Summer  Care  in  the  Poultry  Yard. 

The  summer  care  of  poultry  is  a 
subject  of  so  little  importance  to 
many  new  poultry  keepers,  that  they 
are  very  apt  to  neglect  it.  It  seems 
as  though  the  hot.  scorching  days 
fairly  wilt  the  ambition  of  the  other- 
wise wide-awake  person,  and  much  is 
"put  off  until  tomorrow  that  should 


have  been  done  today." 

Now  it  is  just  as  important  that 
the  fowls  feel  comfortable  in  suinmer 
as  it  is  aimed  to  have  them  in  winter. 
Not  only  should  they  be  fed  regu- 
larly and  watered,  but  partial  shade 
should  be  provided  in  the  runs,  for 
the  hot  suns  are  depressing  on  the 
.stock. 

All  foods  of  a  heating  nature— car- 
bonaceous material — should  be  prac- 
tically cut  out  of  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  houses  should  be  freely  venti- 
lated at  night— in  fact,  the  stock 
should  have  open  fronts  to  the  houses 
that  they  may  get  full  benefit  of  the 
pure,  fre«h  air 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  fresh 
water  be  given,  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  drinking  vessels  be 
kept  in   the  coolest   spot  possible. 

.Ml  this  advice,  to  a  veteran,  is  "an 
old  story,"  but  to  the  new  aspirant— 
and  there  are  many  of  them  each 
year — it  is  valuable  information.  The 
importance  of  these  small  matters 
may  not  be  apparent  at  first,  but  the 
longer  one  is  engaged  in  poultry  cul- 
ture, the  more  does  he  see  the  neces- 
sity of  strictly  living  up  to  these 
rules. 

Especially  are  the  months  of  July 
and  .\ugust  trying  to  the  ardor  of  the 
poultry  keeper.  The  hot  suns  make 
work  a  burden;  the  louse  question 
calls  for  heroic  action;  the  rusty  look 
of  the  fowls  about  going  into  molt 
is  an  eye-sore:  the  egg  cron  is  noted 
for  its  limitations;  and  the  market 
price  is  almost  discouraging.  Are 
you  a  subject  of  the  "blues?"  That  is 
the  time  when  you  are  apt  to  get 
them. 

But  the  enthuiastic.  ulucky,  willing 
worker  will  plod  along,  knowing  that 
the  season  will  soon  be  here  when 
the  stock  will  look  better,  will  do  bet- 
ter, and  when  the  prices  for  eggs 
and  poultry  will  be  a  more  tempting 
figure. 

Green  food  is  another  important 
item.  Short,  tender  grass,  lettuce 
and  radish  leaves  are  not  only  relish- 
ed, but  the  very  best  kind  of  greens 
to  give.  Of  course,  the  best  method 
is  ar  ange  over  a  good  pasture,  but 
puultrymen  do  not  always  have  that 
advantage   to   give   their   fowls 

There  is  more  or  less  dry  weather 
during  the  summer,  and  the  runs  not 
infrequently  become  baked  and  in 
heavy  soils  more  or  less  filthy.  The 
man  who  has  the  best  interests  ot 
his  stock  at  heart,  will  once  a  week 
use  a  hand  plow  in  such  yards  and 
stir  up  the  soil  so  as  to  make  it 
loose  and  fresh.  If  he  does  this  at 
night,  the  next  morning  the  fowls 
will  get  at  work,  scratching,  huntmg 
worms,  and  stirring  up  things  gener- 
ally. It  is  wonderful  how  much  they 
find  in  this  turned  up  soil  that  fur- 
nishes them  both  amusement  and 
food. 

It  should  be  the  rule  that  nothing 
is  thrown  in  the  poultry  runs  that  will 
not  be  eaten  up  quickly  by  the  fowls. 
To  make  the  runs  a  dumping  place 
for  slop,  soon  furnishes  the  stock 
with  a  lot  of  sour,  tainted  stuff  that 
is  sure  to  create  sickness.  We  never 
believed  in  feeding  sour  slop  to  our 
pigs,  and  certainly  would  not  to  our 
poultry. 

After  breeding  season,  the  wise 
poultrymen  remove  the  male  birds 
from  the  flocks.  The  eggs  will  keep 
much  longer  if  not  fert'lizcd,  and  the 
h  ens  will  be  able  to  shed  their  fea- 
thers better  if  not  harassed  by  the 
males     I   believe  in   separating  th  c 
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Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

ster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PATI 


Tests  show  where 
these  ehills  have 
l>ecn  used  —  di  ra- 
tion of  test  22  days 
—number  of  ^cs, 
S3;  weight  sf  eggs, 
14  89.0  BTammcs. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  22  days— number 
of  egfgs,  6;  weight  of  egrs,  257.6  grammes.  This  is 
convincing  argument  why  every  poultry  house  or 
yard  should  have  them.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  day,  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Bene  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shellfl 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acts  as  a  grit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.      Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  to 
LOUim    ORKBB,       BALTiMORK,   MO. 


sexes  in  July  and  not  remating  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  following  year. 
It  means  stronger,  better  and  more 
vigorous  stock. 

Poultry  that  is  well  kept  during 
the  summer,  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion for  winter  work.  Broody  hens 
will  be  more  or  less  frequent  during 
the  heated  term,  and  here  I  wish  to 
caution  about  usine  harsh  methods 
in  breaking  them  up  of  this  broodi- 
ness.  This  instinct,  I  believe,  is  na- 
ture's provision  for  giving  rest  to  the 
hen,  and  the  most  humane  methods 
should  be  employed  to  curtail  that 
period.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  all  the 
broodies  in  a  separate  run  and  house 
in  which  there  are  no  nests.  Another 
plan  is  to  place  each  bird  in  a  sepa- 
rate cage.  A  week  generally  changes 
the  hen's  ideas,  and  she  is  ready  to 
get  down  to  work  again. 

- 

A  greasy  oven,  which  makes  every- 
thing cooked  in  it  taste  unp'easant. 
should  be  scraped  with  an  old  kn'fe, 
and  then  swept  out.  Next,  wi^h  an 
old  whitewash  brush  or  paint  brush, 
bru^h  over  the  inside  of  the  oven  with 
slaked  bme  and  water,  mixed  into  a 
paste.  Then  mnke  the  oven  very  hot 
and  sweep  it  out  when  c^M.  Tt  will 
then  be  quite  sweet  and  clean. 

$350aMonth-500Hens 

Edgar  Brlggrs  did  It! 
BRinos.  the  Thomas 
A.  Ed'son  of  the  Poul- 
trv  World  —  the  man 
who  wrote  "Proflts  In 
Poultry  Keeplngr  Solv- 
ed."  —  fourth  edition 
juot  now  ready.  No 
branch  of  mercantile 
buivlnens  or  farming: 
payn  the  profit  that 
poultry  iruaranteea  un- 
de*-  the  Brl(re«  system. 

Sk7ccs%YsVEM"ria5"'P..KrySn." 

DOES  IT  discovery  alone  Is  now 
saving  farmers  and 
poultrymen  thousands 
of  dollars  dally.  He  feeds  his  hens 
"poultry  ensilage" — a  processed  feed 
that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  In 
winter,  when  egg  prtces  are  "out  of 
sight."  Brlggs  tells  how  to  make  the 
ensilage  at  not  to  exceed    16c    per  bushel. 

Brlsica*  Book  contains  literally  hun- 
drecLs  of  secrets,  making  poultry  rais- 
ing for  every  one  a  profitable  business 
or  side  line. 

FEAST  OF  FACTS,  f  l.oo^For  a  short 
time  only  we  offer  Brlggs'  Book  "Prof- 
it.«»  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages,  fullv  Illustrated  and  nicely 
bound.  Including  'Secrets  In  Poultry 
Culture" — the  many  secrets  us«d  by 
Brfggs.  and  one  year's  subscription  ta 
•<PonltrT  Sacrewn,"  the  leading  monthly 
poultry  Journal.  If  you  havs  never 
read  it.  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neijh; 
bors.  or  write  for  samples.  A IX 
%noVig  ONI.T  fl.     Write  to-day. 
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WORTH  READING 


REMEDIES  FOR  HIGH  PRICES. 

Prosecutor  of  the  Beef  Packers  Tells 
What  He  Would  Do. 

Prosecutor   of  the   Pleas   Pierre   P 
tiarven,  Republican,  of  Hudson  coun- 
ty, New  Jer>ey,    who    conducted    the 
cold   storage   mvestigation   before  the 
yrand  Jury   for   the    December   term 
drawn    by     Sheriff   James     J.     Kelly' 
Uemocrat,   which    resulted   in    the    in- 
dictment  of   twenty-one   beef  packers 
as  individuals  and  six     companies     as 
corporations    for    conspiring    by    cold 
storage  methods  to  corner  foodstuffs 
and  increase  prices,  made  a  speech  at 
the    Grand    Jury's    windup    dinner    in 
which  he  said  that  if  those  responsible 
for  the  present  meat  monopoly  were 
sent  to  jail;  if     cold     storage     houses 
were   regulated   by   law;   and     if     the 
tariff  was  taken  off  beef,  the  present 
high  prices  of  meats  would  take  a  bijr 
tumble.  * 

Prosecutor  Garven     said     in     part: 

The  result  of  my  investigation   has 

convinced   me    there    are    three    prime 

causes  for  the  present  high  prices  of 

meats  and  kindred  products: 

1.  A  monopoly,  which  can  be  bro- 
ken up  by  vigorous  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

2.  The  present  method  of  using  cold 
storage  to  control  and  keep  out  of  the 
market  at  the  will  of  the  monopolists 
meats  poultry  and  eggs.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  proper  regulation  by  law 
of  the  uses  of  cold  storage. 

X  The  tariff,  with  a  duty  of  a  rent 
and  a  half  a  pound  on  cattle.  routjM'y 
amounting  to  about  $i.s  a  head.  This 
keeps  out  nf  the  markets  of  t'MS  coun- 
try the  grc-it  sunn'y  of  cnft'e  fr^m  the 
Argcn*i;-e  Ropub'ic.  C-n-da  and  Mex- 
ico, whirh  wou'd  otherwise  be  pvail- 
able.  This  tnriff  a'so  nids  in  holding 
anH   ma-ntninirg  a   mononoV. 

T'le  T'^medv  f-r  t'^e  tariff  su5?g'»sts 
Itself.  Tu.it  ;«.  let  the  Cnperps<.  ^^ke 
t'-'e  tnriff  r  ff  cat^''^  coming  from 
fore'crr,  countries  TM^  wr^u'd  romnel 
t^A  h'>  r»o(.l.„rc;  ,  f  ri,,Y,^^r)  to  rr.-.i.>r.te 
with  the  w^rVI  T  rlo  nt  mean  hy  thi. 
laj^t  stntpm^'Pt  to  abn^H'^n  »t,v  oos'f'on 
as  a  nro^'^cti'^rist.  T  h^M^ve  in  nro- 
ter^^'on.  T  pm  in  svrnnat'-'v  w'th  nro- 
tertion  mifv  w'-^'n  ^t  is  nc-H  to  nrofert 
our  Inhr  .nnrl  inflnc^ry.  hut  w'^en  it 
is  v^nr^  ->«  r*  r'-h  to  h-'.t  nrrt  on^ro-^s 
t^p  n/'on'f"  of  t'^'^  country  T  am  un- 
a1t<»r-ihly  against  it. 

T  am  rnt  r.  nrop^et.  but  T  venture 
to  snv  thnt  if  t'le  m»n  who  crp-'t^d 
at'd  nonf  mn"n*,ii'^  t''^  nr-nt  monor^o'v 
were  tr<ffl.  convirt'-rl  inrj  cr..^f  f.„pp(^ 
to  in^T>ri«'-nm^nt  ard  if  tii"  c^^U]  <:*nr- 

pgro      1l'->UCr<;      wore      f^-0""«r1v      T r- ^l\^ r\  \ n (] 

by  tnw  pt'H  tSp  tar-ff  n't^r.-rl  co  n<  to 
rn-'t-p  nAi  =  :v.lf.  tile  use  of  i^f  for'^5<yti 
beef  <5"r>-.'v  the  nrecent  hiirh  nr'cos 
W^i''*^'  fnll  to  cnr'-«  -^n  evf^nt  t^nt  it 
\v  I'ifl  "  t  ho  r,  K'lrHon  to  =unn->rt 
ont-'s  cplf  an^  fr>"ii'1v  |,non  the  nrd'- 
nary   income   as    it    is    to-day. 


SOME  INFOP^'^TTON   FOR   MR 
TAFT. 


\Anii*'A    the   T^ni't'^rl    <:t-t«<:    Pa^'-OfTir,. 

aut^orit-es  pr^  f^otmrlet-ln^  i^  f^-^^  f]r. 
ficit  and  striv'ng  ns  usunl  to  p^^ce  t'ie 
blame  on  second-c'ass  matter,  with 
some  help  from   President  Taft's  re- 


marks about  "subsidies"  to  publishers, 
the  report  of  Rodolphe  Lcmicux! 
Postmaster-General  of  Canada,  is  at 
hand  with  some  very  illuminating 
facts. 

Canada  is  a  country  of  small  popu- 
lation   and    great    distance.     For    the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1909,  the 
mail-carrying  mileage  of  the   Domin- 
ion    increased     1,312.071     miles.     The 
hrst-class  matter  grew  in  volume  over 
4   per   cent.     The    expenditure,    owing 
to  expansion     of     service,     increased 
$586,456.66  as  compared  with  the  prev- 
ious year.     In  Auq:ust,  1908,  the  drop- 
letter  rate  for  cities  having  a  carrier 
service   was   reduced   from   two   cents 
per  ounce  to  one  cent.     Tiie  second- 
class  rate  of  one-half  cent  pei;,  pound 
for  regular  weekly  and  monthly  pub- 
licati-ms  whicli   required   to  be  trans- 
mitted more  than  30a  miles  was  abol- 
i.^hcd,  together  with  the  zone  restrict- 
ion, and   they  are  now  despatched  to 
any  part  of  Canada  for  one-(iuarter  of 
a  cent  a  pound,  or  one-fourth  the  Uni- 
ted States  rate,  while  the  free  area  for 
publications   has   been    extended   from 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  to  forty.     It 
is   surely  as   far  from   IMoutreal.'Can- 
nda.  to  Vnncouver  or  th^  Kl'-nd'ko  as 
it  IS  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
or  Seattle. 

The  Canadian  Po^t-Office  surplus 
for  t'-'c  year  was  $800,217.:;'^. 

Unf-rtunately  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  think  it  necos^ary 
to  Tiay  the  railroads  such  ouMandish 
6eures  for  transnr-r^ation  that  the  mil- 
lions of  "orrlinarv"  r=t;7ons  mu«t  foot 
the  hill  and  be  thankful  they  are  per- 
mitted tf)  live. 


I  H  C  SERVTCE  BUREAU. 

Whosoever  wants  to  kn-\v  mnv  a^k 
and  rep*-"ve  the  f respect  and  moct  nr. 
r<'rate  inf-rmafion  t'^ro'-tjii  the  T  TT  r 
Service  Puropu.  r'-cr-tiy  e^fh'-ched 
by  the  Tntern-'tiona?  TTarvester  Com- 
pp'^v  cf   Amor-cn. 

N'^t  only  is  tlT-  hiveau  d'^sJsrned  to 
assist  t'-"*  fr'r"i.»r  in  a  co'u'ion  of  hig 
many  and  varied  nr-hlems.  hv  answ'^r- 
ine  _«^irectly  nuevMons  re-^Tdii^e  co-1^ 
fert'i;7"rs.  rotnti-n  of  crons.  eHmat'c 
conditions.  irrJe-^t-on.  c^c  .  h»'t  the  a'm 
is  to  en-p  as-i?farce  fo  c'nrlonts  of 
ngriculture.  to  the  agricultural,  trade, 
and  general  press,  and  to  carry  on  a 
wide  and  popular  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. 

To   do   this   experts   have   been    en- 


gaged—men who  have  made  a  study 
of  agriculture,  fruit  raising,  dairying 
animal  husbandry,  etc.  They  will  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Govern- 
ment Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  in  addition 
\vill  devote  time  to  study  and  research 
along  independent  lines,  thus  making 
the  bureau  a  center  for  the  latest  and 
most  scientific  information  on  any 
subject  that  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
lates to  agriculture. 

News  and  agriculture  data  will  be 
furnished  the  press  and  special  articles 
will  be  prepared  upon  request  of  edi- 
tors. Photographs  of  machines  and 
agricultural  products  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  In  short,  ed'tors.  teac'-ers. 
farmers,  and  others  will  find  the  bur- 
eau ready  and  willing  to  answer  any 
nnd  all  questions  promptly  and  with- 
out charge. 

Schools  and  agricultural  colleges 
will  be  leaned  lantern  slides,  as  here- 
tofore; but  this  .service  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  made  more  com- 
plete. 

Illustrated  lectures,  presented  by  in- 
tf^resttng  lecturers,  on  subjects  of 
general  ngricultural  interest,  are  now 
being  offered  state  and  county  fairs, 
land  shows,  farmers'  instiMites.'  teach- 
ers' institutes.  Granges.  Chautauquas. 
etc.  • 

The  only  cheap  thine  about  these 
lectures  is  the  price.  The-  are  free 
B'-autiful  colored  slides  and  moving 
pictures  have  been  made  snecially 
f  r  the  lectures,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  them  as  complete 
aiHl  entertaining  as  those  for  which 
a  f^«»  is  charsfed. 

The  wor'd  is  interested  in  agricul- 
ture as  never  before,  f  r  the  reason 
t'-at  feeding  the  popu'ation  is  the  nnra- 
mount  issue  of  the  agp.  The  struggle 
f  r  enruo^h  to  eat  had  no  re'i'-f  until 
the  invention  of  the  McCornrVk  reap- 
er in  183T.  From  that  t'rne  d-^tes  all 
modern  progress— the  railroads  the 
telcphnne.  the  large  cities,  the  com- 
forts a«id  the  luxuries  of  life. 

In  the  seventy-odd  years  that  the 
world  has  had  the  rr-aoer  the  world's 
population  has  doubled  several  times 
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FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 


v.-e   liave  been  scUirj  direct  and  .ire 
The  Largest  Mannf^rJ-rtrs  in  the  World 

Sc'.line  to  tlie  ronsum.r  c;.   Itir.ivply. 

Moiihip  fur  iiaminuliuii  nnd  biiprotil.  iniar> 
am-e  njf  i^(c  .lelnery.  anU  also  to  rwe  you 
money.  If  vrm  are  not  salisfaej  as  to  style, 
cpahtya-id  price  >x.u  are  DGthiiii;  out 

May  V/e  Send  You  Our 
Lurtie  Catalogrue? 
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These  two  factors  have  increased  the 
number  of  farms  and  the  number  of 
acres  farmed.  And  these  have  raised 
agriculture  to  a  science,  which,  in  turn, 
has  made  the  farmer  prosperous,  and 
he  has  brought  prosperity  to  all  the 
people. 

To  further  increase  this  prosperity 
is  the  idea  the  International  Harvester 
Company  of  America  had  in  mind 
when  it  established  the  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau.  It  wants  to  see  more  acres 
under  cultivation  and  more  bushels 
per  acre  raised.  This  can  be  done  on- 
ly throuj?h  education,  experimentation, 
and  scientific  analysis  and  reseaerch. 

In  contributing  this  service  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  .America  hopes 
to  pay  a  small  part  of  the  long  over- 
due debt  every  man  owes  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reaper,  who  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  farm  machine  industry 
— the  father  of  modern  progress. 


103,798  CROSS  THE  BORDER. 

Emigrat'on    from    United    States 
Canada  Double  That  of  iqoS. 


to 


During:  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
T07.7Q8  immigrants  fr^m  the  United 
States  settled  in  Canada.  Th's  is  prac- 
tically half  of  the  total  immigration 
intn  t^is  country  durinp  the  year, 
wh'ch  was  208.074-  It  is  also  nenr'y 
douh'e  the  number  which  came  the 
previous  year,  when  ?o.8''2  crossed 
thf*  b-^rder  into  the  Dnm'nion. 

The  to»al  immig''at'on  inlf>  Canada 

during  March,  of  3.1.06;   persons,  was 

the    largest    for   any    sinfr'e    month    in 

the  history  of  Can-^di-^n   imm-gration. 

— Canadian    Report. 


A   grower  in    >nuth^rn    Kansas  who 
harvests   about   one   thnusard    tons   '^f 
alfalfa  T>er  year,  and  is  wo: king  w'th 
it   nearly  every  day   from   the   second 
week  in    Mny   until    Xoveinbcr   to.   in 
si^ts  t'vit  alfalf-'.  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  rainfa'l.   is  much   eas'er  to 
save    in    fair    feeding     cond  iion    than 
red  clover.     He  finds  the  s'de-delivery 
rake   especially   excellent    for   turning 
over  the   green    or   wet   windrows   to 
the  sun  and  air  with  the  least  loss  of 
leaves,   and    cured      thus,   after   being 
wet,     the     natu'-nl        color     is     bet- 
ter preserved      "That  alfalfa   hay  has 
a   hig'^er   feed-ng     value    than   almost 
any  other,  even  when  saved  under  t'^e 
m«'St   fav<  rable   circum^ta;  -houhl 

be  ini^re--ed  un    n  t' e  inf  \!ri  unced 
—From    Coburn's   "The  Book   of   .Al- 
falfa." 


RAPE  ON  THE  FARM. 


GLARKS 
!^CUTAWAY 
'  JOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"   HARROW 


I.VITM  JOINTED   POL£      It  Js  nia<le  especially  f"i-   every  day 

im'-J^t  «"l  luTre?9e  j".r  .;op9  25  to  50  vet  ceut.    This  maciixue  mil 

tut  from  128  to  3U  acrca.  or  wiil  double-cut 

13  ncn.s  in  a  day.    It  is  drawu  l-y  two  med- 

iuin  liovses.     It  •will  move  l.J.OOO  tous  or 

earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  tO 

move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so 


CROPS 


great  an  angle  as  to  move  hll  the 
earth  one  foot.    Rons  true  in  line 
of   draft  and    keeps   tlio   surface 
.me   All  cthflr  d:st  harrows  have  to  mn  in  hnlf  lap. 
J  he  Jointed  Pole  Takes  AH  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Npcks.  and  krt*'i)8  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 
We  make  180  •li-.»»  and  -trlf*  of  IJUk  Harrow*. 
Every  mnohliu-  fiiUy  wnrrantPd. 
''     Send  tor  KBEE  Uooklet  with  lull  parUcnIart. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CONIPANY, 

^  Main  St..  HICCANUM.  CONN. 


have    grown    it    vi'ith    very    good    suc- 
cess   sown    right    with    the    oats    and 
barley.     Sometimes  when   the  ground 
is  verv  rich   and     the     season   moist, 
rape,    if   sown    with    small    graiti,   will 
t^^row  so  rank  as  to  injure  it.     We  had 
thi^   to  occur 'but  once,  and  that  wns 
with   barlev.     Perhans   the   safest   wny 
on    this   kind    of   soil    is   to   sow   after 
the  grain  is  well  started,  and  harrow 
lightly.     If   the    season    proves   pretty 
dry,  l^owever.  this  wav  is  apt  to  make 
a  mther  light  rape  vield. 

Four  pounds  of  Dwarf  F.'^sex  rane 
seed  per  acre  is  amnle  if  sown  evenly. 
No  other  kind  will  do.  nor  shouM  it 
be  accented  what*»ver  the  dealer  may 
advise,  ^pt  the  Dw^rf  or  do  not  {r(-t 
a"v.  .Ml  Ko.  T  s'^ed  houses  may  be 
rel'^'d  upon   to  fur^^ish   this. 

Tf  one  is  ^r-itt'^ring  a  Mttl"  rnne  c^ed 
on    cumm'^r-faT'-w    or   brenk'ntr.    it    i« 
wpM   to  miv   a   little  eo-d  tnrn'o  «:''_''d 
w'^h    it.       Some    seacon^    t^(-    tiirn=n= 
w'11   not  omo'int  to  muc'i.  b"*  if  t'^ev 
do   not.   t^-e   seed  ha^   roc*   iJ»fi«.   and 
now   P'^d   tV>en    a    co->sr.n   ^''"   br'"g  n"t 
an    enormous    ye'd        W-en    t^e   tur- 
nips  and   rape  do  well,  it  is  a  =  tnn  =  -h- 
i»'g  w^int  pn  amount  of  h-^fr  and  <=.'^e'^^ 
ppcttire    ci'rh     a     flp'd     wi"    r-flF-^rd       Tf 
ni'lled  •'fd  ♦'ir'^wn  to  r'^ws  aftT  m''k- 
in^'.    th's    rnivtur"    wi"    n^t    tni'^t    the 
mPk  :>nd  <:<-V1om  b'ot*.  bt't  catt'e  nv'^t 
be    turned    into      starring     rnpe   very 
carefullv.   or  ^^'-^nt   wi^l   rc^uU.     Some 
have    great   diffc^n-   wit^    ^^'o-'t   w=th 
<;heen  on  rnne.  "nd   w'"^n   fir^t  ♦i'r"*»d 
on.  they  should  be  w-tr^'^H  rnrAfu'ly 

—AT.   F.   Greelev 


TION  NE^'^^^  ON  EVERY 
FARM. 


Ts   «  ne   of   the   verv   cheapest   food- 
that  can  be  grown.     Sown  in  the  corn 
at   the    last   cultivation    is   one    of   the 
very    ^urc-t   way-^   of  having  a    lot   of 
fall' pasture   providing  the   nvistureis 
ample  and  the  corn  d^es  not  too  com- 
pletelv  shade   t'u-   umund.   1'.v«mi   when 
this  i^  the   ca-^e.  nfter  the  corn   i-  cnt 
up  or  t'u'  leaves  shrink  in  the  fall,  the 
rape   will   come     on      and     sometimes 
make    remnrkab'e    growth    ju-t    when 
most  needed.     If  sown  in  grain  liclds 
that    are    not    ..vcrlv    tliek,    aher    the 
grain  is  well  v\k  hn'   '"  i   -"  ^-^^f^''  ^■^?^ 
a  light   dragging  will  ininre   it.  it   wll 
Qomet-'tres  come   on   and   make   excel- 
lent  fall   pn^ture   for  hogs  and   sheep. 
In  any  case  it  makes  a  lot  of  humtis 
when  turned  under  before  frost     We 


Incre'ces      M^i^M'--      r«n**»*^*— Kil's 

Weeds t^-**!  "^  -"'^  in  Good 

Cond'tion. 

After  l-'arve«-t  r"'*'vti'-n  is  r^r,o  <  f 
c^.-r^ti;  of  suc^^sf"!  f'-rr.-'in'r  Tf  n  *'- 
.^.f,^:.,^-  Hie  coi"'.  r-nsTvfs  m  ••^tiir ' 
P„^l    V"'^=    w-orfU.     Oi    *""rv    w  y    n-- 

j.p„^r.f1    f-«-TV>     cn'-^O:    V*"rt    of    r^*''*'0'i         f 
rro»>s.  inr'^rllnor  n   It-'^d  to-a.  |c  r-^r-- d 

\hr     wr»i'     "-jn     TV\t"r"'H'     r'^'^eiv     'hor- 

oi.rri,    rMiHvati«^n    durine    the    summer 
au''   fiii*i'mn. 

T''"  f-of  cron  1i''<;  t'^  ^"^  n-ot-:<^1r..| 
(,-^r  Ttc  r>^'^rc  !'i  t'"""  ro'iti  t^  •-  to  fol- 
low nncfre  or  ni'^''^  H'  T'l'.;  eron 
fonii-'rrc  fl-'e  t;'"^''  cu't''"'tJnn  "<=  m^<5* 
,-,t1,or  eronq  o-^'-^vn  r\i\  fn»-"-":  w^^orf^  "r. 
cvctf^n-'-'Hr  cv'-^em  Is  r"-"'-^-!  '^"^  ''"^^ 
ic  f-f-i  l>ri-">t-  rn  ♦'''"•  CO"'  Jr^'iiofln  tc'r- 
^f.^r  Mio  hav  and  grain  crops  are  rr- 
n^  -^■'"^A, 

W'^^nr^  all  o*l'«Af  .■rn'>''*''"»*nf«:  fn!'.  f'-'r 
n'ow  '"»=   to  hf^   h^.^vrrht   l^frt  ncp    T'^e 

two  furrowed  plow  is  the   most  use- 


ful where  there  are  no  stones  to  trou- 
ble The  disc  harrow  is  also  useful 
on  stubble  and  especially  after  the  sod 
has  been  turned. 

The  Cultivator. 
Of  cultivators  there  are  two  k-nds, 
the   rigid   foot   and    the   spring  t-o^h. 
Each   has   a  useful   place  in  the   field. 
In  most  cases  the  cultivator  is  nrefer- 
able   even   on   the   sod   fields.     Dunng 
.\ugust.  it  is  best  to  work  the  surface 
verv  shallow,  gradually  working  deep- 
er, the  obiect  being  to  get  all  growth 
broken    up    and    broug'^t    to   the    sur- 
face  where  it     wMl     drv     out  in   the 
scorehine   sun   much   quicker   than   by 
rotting,  if  turned  under      Tn  using  the 
cnU'vator.  go  over  the  ^e'd  once,  then 
with   t'^e  barrows  and  keen  troing  al- 
terna^e'v  until  vou  have  a  ne'*fert  iob. 
Tn  cultivating  era'n  stubb'e  it  may  be 
f"und    recessarv   to   remove    some    of 
(^-,p  t^eth  or  chanore  t^^em.  to  allow  the 
stubble  to  pa«:s  through. 

Two  Furrow  Plow. 
If  there  are  no  stones  to  hinder  and 
the  soil  is  not  to-*  hard,  turn  a  furrow 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  then 
roll  the  sod  in  order  to  nack  it  Har- 
row or  disc  harrow  to  fill  up  fhe  crev- 
ices and  bastpn  t'^e  rotHng.  In  about 
two  wpek<s'  time  nut  on  t'^e  d'sc  ^e^»n. 
Go  '-ver  the  field  a  suflRci'^nt  numb-^r 
of  times  to  cut  aM  th^  «od  -"nd  make 
a  smo-th  surface.  Tn  a  f«'w  d'^'^'s' 
time  nut  on  the  h'-o'^d  «:'->e''''«d  cu'ti- 
vatof  and  keen  this  crone  at  infn'al? 
until  au»nmn.  wh^n  the  '-"ud  -s'louH  be 
tli-roi-cMv  p'ow^'d.  Tf  t''e  sineV 
walkinc  n^ow  has  to  b*-  tis-d.  w^rk 
t'^'-  hand  the  ^ame  as  with  the  gang- 
plow. 

Con«'erv*s  Moic*iire. 

Ore  of  the  most  imnort-^nt  obi'^cts 
in  cu'Mvatincr  aftT  i^ar'  e-^t  i^  t''-''  con- 
servation of  m-5=»n-e  T'-e  =0='  t'^at 
,'i  t''or-iie'iU'  r"'»-<->»Ml  '"-""lediate'" 
.ift.-r  1->irve«t  wi'l  hoM  m-Jc'iir-  v^ry 
p,,,,.i,  1-f.fter  t'^nn  n'^t^pr  fn'l  or  ^nrin" 
n'-nvf^d  land  for  nevt  cp-^cnn's;  crop. 
\\',^  n'  =  o  rnnke  tii"  c-il  in  b-^tT  con- 
fiitJnn  for  bae»er'al  l^fe,  w'''"ch  '■•a*:  t'le 
tMMv  r  nf  c^nvr*n'-  inert  mat»^r  in*o 
^,vil'.h'»>  n'-^nt  fond.  rn'f-'-a*i'-n  a'- 
1' w?  the  .-^'r  to  n-^'s  th-oueh  t^e  «oil. 
w^'ic'i  makes  con-'iti^n^  nio-^  f-v^r- 
pi,i,.  f  r  \hn  r1*»ve''^nmetn  of  b-^cterial 
hfp  an.-l  rnab'.-s  tli'^m  to  mnvrt  tt^r 
•    ',',.    .  i-i.it    'iM^d   into   available 

V  ^rr.in  cr-^n?.  -neh  ac  wheat.  oat«. 


Used  24  Years.      Dofrg  Wcni^ers. 

San   Ma^^cot..  Qa^  .  Sept.  Q,  '09. 
DR.  B    T.  KF.NDAI.L  CO  . 

DearSir«: — T  ha^e  us<  d  vour  Kendall's 
StMivin  Cure  and   Flint's  Condili.  n  Pow- 
ders  for  tweutv-fo-r   yt-ars  and  they  are 
doine  wonders.       Please  send    me   you 
Treatise  ou  the  Horse.     Y«  urs  truly, 

F.  O.  Enger. 


ftil*  TwelT*. 


BLOODED  6TOCR  for  Augmt. 


HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted  by  Oeorgle  Allddleton  Fisher 


barley  or  peas  cannot  be  cultivated 
more  than  once  while  growing.  It  is 
then  extremely  important  that  the 
soil  for  these  crops  should  receive 
thorough  cultivation  during  the  pre- 
vious summer.  The  earlier  the  land 
can  be  worked  after  the  crop  has  been 
removed  the  better.  All  land  that  is 
intended  for  spring  grains  should  be 
thoroughly  plowed  during  the  autumn 
and  left  in  the  best  possible  shape  to 
receive  all  the  pulverizing  influences 
of  the  winter  frosts.  The  following 
spring  time  the  cultivator  and  smooth- 
ing harrow  will  be  all  that  are  neces- 
sary to  make  a  perfect  seed  bed 


THE   HOME. 


SOME   PRESERVING    DON'TS. 

Don't  make  a  mistake  and  wait  un- 
til the  special  fruit  in  season  is  near- 
Iv  oyer  and  then  pay  the  highest  price 
for  It. 

Don't  think  over-ripe,  soft  fruit 
makes  good  preserves  or  jelh'es. 
Don't  ever  use  anvthinj?  but  the  best 
materials    for   good    results. 

a  H°m'*  "^^  ^^^^     is  called     "A"     or 
soft"   white   sugar     or     brown;     use 
p-ranulated    white    sugar    for    all    pre- 
serves or  jellies. 

Don't  use  granulated  white  sugar 
for  spiced  fruit;  use  licht  brown  onN-. 

Don't  make  sp'ced  fruit  too  sweet- 
four  pounds  of  lijjht  brown  sucar  to 
seven  pounds  of  fruit  is  a  good  pro- 
portion. 

Don't  use  an  over-abundance  of 
spices;  too  much  makes  it  taste  bitter. 

Don't  cover  preserves  or  jel'ies 
while  cooking:  they  are  apt  to  boil 
over, 

Don*t  use  cold  sugar  for  jellies- 
measure  the  strained  fruit  iuice;  to 
each  pint  allow  one  pound  of  the  he^t 
Grranulated  sugar;  put  it  on  a  plotter 
in  a  warm  oven  to  heat,  and  add  it 
to  the  boiling  liquid. 

Don't  put  hot  preserves  m  eoM 
glasses  or  jars  and  not  expect  ac- 
cidents; have  the  glasses  or  jars  in 
scpM'ng  water.  ri'"«;e  well,  then  fill  as 
qrtcklv    as    possible. 

Don't  allow  preserves  to  stand 
about  after  thev  are  coM;  put  melted 
paraffin  on  c^ver  wWh  h'ds,  wa?h  off 
everv  tmce  of  stirkine^«;.  ?nd  put  in 
a  c^ol.  dark,  dry  place  for  future  use. 

Don't  expect  to  mpke  good  pre- 
serves "hit  or  mi<;s;"  thev  require 
great  care  combined  with'  the  best 
to  insure  success. 

Don't  let  them  cook  without  stir- 
nner.  even   when   the   fire  is   slow. 

Don't  cook  preserves  on  a  gas. 
ranee   without  an   asbestos   mat. 

Don't  use  a  thin  aeate  sauce  pan; 
an  old-fashioned  porcelain-lined  iron 
preserving  kettle  is  best. 


.\   man   can  build  a  mansion, 

And    furnish   it   throughout; 
A  man  can   build  a  palace, 

With   lofty  walls  and  stout; 
A  man  can  build  a  temple. 

With  high  and  spacious  dome; 
But  no  man  in  the  world  can  build 

That    precious    thing   called    Home. 
So   'tis  a   happy  faculty, 

Of  woman   far  and  wide. 
To   turn  a   cot   or  palace, 

Into  something  else  beside, 
Where    brothers,   sons   and    husbands 
tired. 

With   willing  footsteps   come 
A   place  of  rest,  where  love  abounds 

That  precious  thing  called  Home. 

WISE  PROCRASTINATION. 


There    was    a    precious    copy-bgok 
maxim  which  we  once  wrote  in  a  fair 
round    hand,    to    the    effect    that    pro- 
crastination is  the  thief  of  time.     The 
statement  is  undoubtedlv  true,  in  the 
case   of  the   constitutional    idler,   who 
allows  the  golden     moments     to     be 
stolen    from    him    without    a    thought 
of    how    they    are    being    carried    off. 
Biit^  there  is  another  kind  of  "putting 
off."  which  is  the  better  part  of  livintr. 
There  are  many  woman  who  die  mar- 
tyrs to  a  system.     They  have  arrang- 
ed to  do  certain  work  and  they  "wi'l" 
do  it.  rain  or  shine,  whether  sickness 
or  health  be  the  condition  of  the  doer. 
"T  had  a  friend  who  set  out  to  work 
off  the  grippe."  said  a  speaker  at  the 
nnnual    convention    of    the    Women's 
Institutes,    "and    I    attended    her   fun- 
eral  before  she  had   been  trying  that 
course    many   weeks.* 
^    Do  pot  make  the  mtctake  of  think- 
ing it   heroic,   n^t   to  take   health   and 
strength    into   consideration.     A    short 
rest    or   a    holMay     may     indefinitely 
postpone  the  funeral. 


I.AniRS    W41VTKD 

TO  PURCHASE  thetr  procerfes.  aoapn 
etc..  by  our  Factorv-to-Family  plan 
We  Kh-e  full  value  for  your  imney  and 
In  arMitlon  the  mme  value  In  prpml- 
um.s.  We  are  also  makfrn?  a  SPECIAL 
OFFT^R  of  FIVE  EXTRA  PERTTFI- 
CATES  to  aecretarfes  of  Club-of-ten. 
Write  for  fre©  cataloiruo.  Pap-Worth 
Premium  Co..  81S  St.  Mark*  Av«..  gyra- 
•  •xxmrn,  N.  T.  » 


COOKING  PTTFF  HEARTS. 

Get  two  fresh  b^ef  hearts  cut  in 
quarters.  Wa=h  carefu'lv  but  do  not 
rernove  fat.  Put  i"n  oot  or  stewpan 
and  cover  w»t^  boMfng  w^fr.  seas'^n 
with  sajt  and  black  nenper.  boil  stpnd- 
il"  until  tender.  Serve  hot  with  rat- 
sup  or  hot  pepper-sauce. 

Take  the  remainder,  cut  in  nice  thin 
'^hres.  place  in  a  nan  Tnot  tin  or  iron") 
add  one-half  cnnful  nf  s-enr.  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard   seed,  a  pinch  of 
black  pepper,  and  cover  w'th  vinegar 
weakened    (H     stronjr^      w'th     water 
Place  over  hot  fire  and  boil  b-isklv  for 
five  minutes.     Can  in  jfood  glass  fruit 
jars  and   put  in   a  cool  dark  place;  it 
will  keep  a  year. 

When  you  have  used  the  meat  leave 
the  vinegar  in  the  iar  in  a  cool  place, 
also  add  one-nuarter  cunful  of  eood 
vinegar,  let  stand  for  some  'eneth  of 
time,  when  a  thick  scum  will  form. 

N<^w  if  you  have  any  fruit  ju'ces  or 
candied  jellies  or  canned  fruit  that 
has  started  to  ferment,  mix  with  wat- 
ir  Cnot  boiled— soft  water  is  best\  put 
in  glass  fruit  iar  or  stone  crock  p'aced 
in  a  warm  room:  add  the  scum  from 
the  vinegar  left  in  the  fruit  far.  and 
you  will  soon  have  good  vinegar 
whch  you  can  use  as  mother  or  start- 
er over  and  over  again. 


I  have  made  gallons  of  the  best 
vinegar  in  this  way.  You  can  also 
use  sweetened  water  instead  or  with 
the  frut  juices. 

When  boiling  hearts,  as  it  takes 
usually  about  three  hours,  one  can 
steam  a  pudding,  or  corn  bread,  pota- 
toes or  vegetables  over  the  pot  or  pan 
to  save  fuel. — The  Delineator. 

RECIPES  WORTH   KEEPING. 

Beet  Soup. — Chop  three  cooked 
beets  while  hot,  and  simmer  in  one 
quart  of  rich  milk  for  twenty  min- 
utes; season  with  sa't  and  pepper, 
thicken  slightly  with  flour,  and  strain. 
Served  in  cups  with  whipped  cream, 
it  is  most  delicious.,  although  it  may 
be  served  in  the  ordinary  soup  plates 
wthout  the  cream. 

Wocdford  Pudding.— Three  eggs. 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolv- 
ed in  four  teaspoonfuls  fo  sour  mi'k. 
one  cupful  of  strawberry  jam  or  pre- 
serves. Bake  one-half  hour  in  mod- 
erate oven.  Serve  with  follow'ng 
sauce.  One  tab'esnoonful  of  corn- 
starch, one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  hutter,  one  pint*  of 
boiling  water.     Cook  until  clear. 


"BIBLE  STUDY  IN  INDIA." 

Following  his  article  in  the  May 
"Century"  an  "College  Men  and  the 
Bible"  in  .America.  Mr.  Clayton  Sedg- 
w'ck  Cooper  has  written  for  the  June 
"Century"  of  t^^e  pre<;ent  remarkable 
conditions  of  "Bible  Study  in  India." 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  a  secretary  of  the 
internatir>nnl  committee  in  special 
charere  of  Bible  work  in  educational 
institutions,  finds,  among  other  facts 
of  great  and  vital  interest,  t'^at  the 
Egnlish  Bible  is  being  more  fa'thfnlly 
read  by  the  students  of  Hindustan 
than  any  of  the  sacred  Vedas.  and 
that  this  Bible  study  is  surety,  thoupb 
slowly.  underminJnjjr  the  great  oli 
garchic   caste    influence. 


Don't  think  you  can  hurry  pre- 
serves: it  is  out  of  the  Question  to  do 
•^o  and  yet  have  them  perfect. 

Don't  fororet  to  rub  the  bottom  of 
the  preserving  kettle  freely  with  olive 
oil   to  prevent   sticking. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Bemarkable    Discovery    That    Cntt 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

4  rrtd  Trial  Paokag«  is  Mailed  to  ETerj- 

on*  Who  Writes. 

.^'  L«  Rice,  a  promlDeut  iiiaDufH«tiir»-r  «f 
Adams,  ^.  Y.,  lias  disoovered  a  piut-^^  of 
mall  ng  a  new  kind  of  palut  without  tli.-  u^« 
of  t.il.  He  calls  It  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  .n  the 
formofH  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  reqiilreil  is 
cold  water  to  mak«  a  pilnt  weather  proof,  nra 
proof  jind  a.<i  diiraMo  as  oil  paint  It  adheres  la 
any  surface  w<K>d.  stone  or  brick.  iproHrts  and 
looks  like  oil  paiut  aDd  co'  ts  al>out  oue-fourth  h» 
much. 

.Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  ATaniifr  .    t:  North 
at.,  A(i:irn«,  N.  Y.,  and  he  vw.i  send  vmi  a  free 
trial  pickueo.  nlso  color  card  and  full  Informa 
tl<»n  showlne  yoii  how  you  can  save  a  good  n.aay 
dollars.    Write  to-day.  *  ' 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August 

PERCHERON        SOCIETY       AP- 

PUii'^Tii   aN   IMj-Or<T   INSPEC- 
TOR IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Percheron  Horse  Society  of 
America  urged  upon  the  federal  au- 
thorities in  Washington  the  necssity 
of  a  check  list  so  that  the  registration 
of  horses  could  be  compared  as  they 
came  to  the  United  states.  Last  month 
they  asked  that  the  Government  pro- 
vide an  inspector  to  see  that  the 
horses  which  were  being  imported 
were  the  horses  which  were  described 
in  the  pedigrees.  This  the  government 
did  not  do,  and  the  society  has  under- 
taken the  task  at  its  own  expense.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  result  in  the 
doing  away  with  a  lot  of  the  "red 
tape"  which  exists  in  the  registration 
of  imported  stock. 

Then  the  veterinary  inspection 
which  is  the  rule  in  many  of  the 
states  is  misunderstood  by  many.  As 
the  law  stands  now,  a  veterinary  in 
one  state  may  pass  a  stallion  as  sound 
in  health  and  fit  for  service,  and  two 
months  or  less  a  veterinarian  in  an- 
other state  may  declare  the  stallion 
unfit  for  service.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  do  away  with  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  Percheron  breeders  are 
anxious  to  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions in  the  different  states,  but  are 
trying  to  get  these  regulations  more 
uniform.  After  October  next  the  fees 
for  registering  imported  stock  in  the 
Percheron  society  will  be  increased. 
This  is  being  done  so  that  the  society 
will  have  more  funds  and  also  because 
it  will  stimulate  importers  to  bring 
across  the  water  nothing  but  the  best. 
The  address  of  the  secretary  is,  Mr. 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago,  111.,  and  any  information 
asked  from  his  office  will  be  gladly 
furnished. 
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ditions  and  the  more  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  farm  lands  in  this  state  will 
soon    disappear. 

Practically,  until  recently,  all  the  en- 
ergies of  the  automobile  makers  have 
been  directed  to  the  manufacture  of 
fleet,  high-priced  and  more  or  less 
luxurious  pleasure  and  racing  cars. 
The  change  came  with  the  demand  for 
heavy  motor-driven  trucks  for  urban 
business  traffic.  The  next  logical  step 
in  the  evolution  will  be  the  more  sim- 
ple farm  vehicle;  and  the  fortunate 
makers  of  an  acceptable  vehicle  of 
that  type  will  find  themselves  interest- 
ed in  the  market  for  diamonds  and 
rubies. 


A  SICK  PULLET. 


AUTOMOBILES  ON  THE  FARM. 

Close  observers  of  the  trend  of 
automobile  industry  cannot  have  failed 
to  note  the  increasing  importance 
which  is  coming  to  attach  to  the 
motor-driven  vehicle  as  a  commercial 
and  farm  appliance.  Some  of  the 
great  automobile  manufacturing  com- 
panies now  recognize  the  rapidly 
growing  importance  of  this  branch  of 
the  industry  and  are  shaping  their 
plans  accordingly. 

It  would  be  well  within  the  province 
of  the  forthcoming  conference  on  ag- 
ricultural conditions  in  New  York 
state  to  take  this  factor  of  motor  farm 
and  commercial  road  vehicles  into 
serious  consideration.  It  is  a  notor- 
ious fact  that  the  imperfect  roads  and 
animal-drawn  vehicles  have  so  serious- 
ly handicapped  the  farmers  of  many 
localities  in  marketing  their  products 
as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  their  labor 
to  the  vanishing  point  in  some  seasons. 

New  York  has  planned  to  do  much 
for  its  highways.  That  the  improve- 
ment will  greatly  benefit  owners  of 
automobiles  who  use  them  for  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  travel  and  ordinary 
business  need  not  be  said.  If  in  addi- 
tion of  improved  highwavs  the  New 
York  state  farmer  can  be  sunnlied 
with  a  serviceable,  comnaratively 
cheap,  slow-going  business  wao'on.  the 
necessity  for  conferences  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  con- 

CACTI  FREE. 

10  Bii^Hineti*   free  Trlfh  enrh  W5  order. 

Dealer"  t!«ke  nr>f\rn — o'-'^pr  at  onr'*. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 

Whnleaala  Cellector  Caett. 
MMtlta  Park,  W«w  llesto*. 


One  evening  at  feeding  time  wc 
noticed  a  pullet  having  a  violent  spell 
of  coughing,  after  which  she  breath- 
ed very  heavily.  Upon  examination 
it  was  discovered  that  the  throat  was 
irritated  and  the  crop  full  of  undi- 
gested food.  Placing  her  in  a  sepa- 
rate coop  we  gave  the  fowl  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  glycerine,  to  which  we 
added  three  drops  of  af  amily  lini- 
ment. The  next  morning  she  was  all 
right  again,  and  never  after  showed 
similar   symptoms   of   ailment. 

Too  many  breeders  would  have 
chopped  her  head  off. 
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Invesiigaie  The  Recordof 
The  Spreaderlljbu  Buy 

BEFORE  you  buy  a  manure  spreader,  find  out  what  it  has  done  for  other 
farmers.     1  liat  is  the  best  proof  of  what  it  will  do  for  you.     Investi- 
gate   carefully,    and    you    will    find    thit  in    the    matter   of    service 
rendered,  there  are  three  machines  tlmt  rank  high  above  all  others. 
These  are  the — 

I  H  C  Spreaders 

Cloverleaf       Corn  King        Kemp  20th  Century 

They  have  proved  their  value  in  actual  use  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of 
satisfied  farmers.  Choose  one  of  these  machines,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  full  value  of  your  manure  by  spreading  it  in  tlie  most  economical 
and  efficient  way. 

Here  are  a  few  "reasons  why;" 

The  mechanism  which  transmits  the  power  from  the  axle  to  operate  the 
apron  and  bemcr  on  1  H  C  spreaders  is  simple  and  efficient.  It  requires 
little  power  to  operate— does  not  get  out  of  order. 

The  beater  Is  strong  and  positive  In  Its  action.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes 
the  manure  and  distributes  it  evenly.  It  can  be  quickly  regulated  to  spread 
manure  as  thickly  or  as  thii  ly  as  d.><ired  This  adjustment  can  be  made 
from  the  driver's  seat  while  the  spreader  is  in  operation. 

The  wood  in  I  H  C  spreader  frames  is  hard,  resinous,  non-porous,  very 
regular  and  narrow  ringed.  It  is  air  diied  so  that  ti.e  sap  is  retained— ce- 
menting the  wood  fibres  together.  This  prevents  manure  liquids  from  pene- 
trating it  and  makes  it  proof  against  the  action  of  the  acids  in  the  manure. 

Wide-tired  wheels  and  roller-bearings  insure  light  draft,  making  I  H  C 
spreaders  easy  on  the  horses. 

Cloverleaf  spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Corn  King  and  Kemp  20th 
Century  spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron  type.  All  can  be  furnished  on 
special  order  with  lime  hoods  for  spreading  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
drilling  attachments  for  distributing  manure  in  rows.  All  three  styles  are 
made  in  several  sizes,  so.  when  you  choose  from  the  I  H  C  line,  you  are  sure 
of  getting  just  the  machine  that  will  meet  your  needs. 

Call  on  the  I  11  C  local  dealer  and  go  over  the  matter  with  him,  or,  If 
you  prefer,  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(iacorpo  rated) 

Chicago  USA 


IHC    LINE 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST  TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


►..4. 


CHOLERA  NO  RESPECTLR  OF 
BrtEtub 


The  Mule-Footed  Hogs  have  bccMi 
claimed  by  some  breeders  to  be  cnol- 
era-proof,  to  popular.ze  them  and 
draw  customers  by  asserting  tliat  txiey 
were  not  subject  to  tnis  disease. 

Claims  of  tnis  character  have  been 
made  in  the  past  for  otner  breeds  of 
swine.  A  few  years  ago  an  Onio  tirm 
advertised  widely  that  they  had  a 
breed  of  Chester  Whites  tnat  were 
cholra-proof;  later  on,  they  sold  with 
the  animals  certain  powders  for  the 
protection  of  their  hogs  from  cholera; 
but  when  exposed  to  the  disease, 
they  yielded,  suffered  and  died,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  cut  out  all 
matter  claiming  them  to  be  cholera- 
proof,  yet  there  were  hundreds  of 
people  who  bought  the  animals  on  the 
strength  of  their  claims. 

The  latest  efYort  by  some  breeders 
to  introduce  their  breed  and  secure 
purchasers  on  the  strength  of  being 
cholera-proof,  are  breeders  of  the 
Mule-Foot  Hogs.  We  have  noticed 
where  some  of  them  have  stated  that 
they  had  owned  their  hogs  for  sev- 
eral years  and  no  cholera  had  ever 
been  known  in  their  herd.  This  is 
not  conclusive  of  their  being  proof 
agaist  the  disease,  as  thousands  of 
herds  of  Poland-Chinas.  Berkshires, 
Diiroc-Jerseys,  Chester  Whites,  York- 
shires and  others  can  make  the  same 
claim.  Nor  is  it  evidence  that  they 
will  not  contract  the  disease  when  ex- 
posed to  it.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
believe  that  one  breed  has  any  advan- 


H;ij:|uarlers  for  Breeders  in  N.  Y" 
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Broadway    Central    Hotel 

Broadway,  Cor    Tdlrd  Street 
IN  THE   HEART  OF   NEW    VORK 

Ouly  Mediutn   Price  Motel  left  in  New  York 
Special  attention   jjiven 
to     Ladus     unescorted 

SPBCIAI.     HATK8      POU     S»U.>IMEII 

Our  Table  is  the   foundation  of 
our  etiornious  l)usinfss. 

Amerl-nn  PImm,  S'i  SO  nfKrMrds 
Kuril  pen  Ik  Plan.  Sl.UO  ii|t%vHrila 

Seod  for  Large  Colored  Map  and  Guide  of 
New  York,  FREE 

DAN.  C.  WEBB,  Proprietor 

The  On'y  ^ew  York  Hotel  Featunat 

AIlIICKirAN   PL.AS 


Rxrclicut  Food 


Good  §crTlcc 


tage  over  another,  in  protection 
against  cholera,  when  thev  are  ex- 
posed to  it.  A  hog  of  weakened  con- 
stitution or  unthnftiness.  or  improp- 
erly fed  is  more  liable  to  take  disease 
than  one  that  is  in  splendid  condition, 
strong  vigor  and  good  constitution, 
such  is  able  by  nature  to  resist  and 
throw  off  disease  with  more  force. 

The  Mule-Foot  Hog  is  ofticially 
proclaimed  subject  to  contract  chole- 
ra, just  the  same  as  any  other  breed 
of  hogs.  He  is  therefore  not  cholera- 
prooi.  It  would  be  dishonorable  for 
any  breeder  to  advertise  them  as  such 
with  this  o  cial  proclamation  as  a 
warning  to  all,  of  the  real  qualities  of 
the  Mule-Fcoted  Hogs,  on  this  par- 
ticular point.  Dr.  Peters,  of  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Craig,  of  Indiana,  two  well- 
known,  capable  and  skillful  veterinary 
surgeons  of  the  highest  reputation, 
each  of  whom  has  shown  conclusive- 
ly, by  exposing  the  Mule-Footed 
Hogs  to  the  disease  of  cholera,  from 
which  they  all  sic>?ned  and  died. 

The  breeders  of  swine  owe  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  these  veterinary  sur- 
geons for  their  test  and  proclamation 
of  the  truth,  thus  correcting  the  false 
assertions,  made,  perhaps  in  most 
cases,  honestly  by  those  be'ieving  in 
them.  The  Mule-Footed  Hog  may 
be  a  very  valuable  hoor;  hut  he  cannot 
claim  it  as  one  of  his  virtues  that  he 
is  cholera-proof. 

"The  truth  is.  nn  one  man  can  say 
he   had   more   to  do   with   the   forma- 
tion  of  the   Poland-China  breed   than 
another.     It  was  the  result  of  the  la- 
bors of  many.     It  grew  out  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the   China  hogs  by  the 
Shakers  of  Union  Village.  Ohio,  the'r 
crossing   with      the      Russinn    Bvfield. 
and  the  subsequent  crossing  with  the 
Berkshires    and    with    the    Irish    Gra- 
ziers.      After      1841      or      1842.    these 
brecd<5  ceased  to  exist  in  either  Butler 
or    Warren    counties      and      have    had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  w'th  the  Pol- 
and-China   breed      for      the      last    34 
years."       Controversies  as  to  the  pre- 
cise crosses  and  by  whom  and  under 
what    particular     circumstances     they 
were  made,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
last   century,  to  form   the   breed,  may 
interest    a   few;     but      whnt    is    va<:tly 
more  important  to  the  practical  swine 
breeder  is  the  fact  thpt  there  was  pr-»- 
iluced   a   race   of     swine  now  bearing 
the    name    of    Poland-China    that    has 
been   able  to  hold  its  own   for  three- 
fifths  of  a  century  as  the  most  popu- 
lar and  most  widely  distributed  pork- 
making  machine  in  the  foremost  pork- 
producing  region  of  the  world. — From 
Coburn's  "Swine  in   .America." 

Two  of  our  cockerels  got  into  a 
tussle,  and  both  being  strong,  vigor- 
ous fellows,  there  was  a  lively  time 
until  we  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
When  we  did  one  of  the  birds  had  its 
comb  and  wattles  bndly  torn.  We  at 
once  washed  off  the  b'ood,  using 
warm  water,  and  then  heavily  coated 
every  part  of  the  sores  witl  carbolat- 
cd  vaseline.  In  addition,  we  gave  a 
teaspoonful  of  whiskey  water — one- 
fourth  whisky  and  three-fourths  wa- 
ter. Jt  saved  the  bird  from  catching 
cold,  and  the  wounds  healed  nicely. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August. 


Don  t  expect  preserves  to  cook  over 
a  hot  fire  and  not  expect  them  to 
stick  and  scorch. 


Time 
Has  Told 

You  don't  need  to 
experiment  on  a  rem- 
edy for  Spavin.  King- 
boue.  Curb,  Spllnl, 
Capped  Hock.Swollea 
Joints,  or  aiiy  lame- 
ness of  bone  or  oiau. 

kKendairs  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  uufalllnpr  remedy  for  tO  years. 

n,.  T>   T  i-     J  „  „^"ye«"<^''o*-k.  N.  Y.,  Apr.8, 1909. 
Dr.  B.  .J.  Kcnd.nU  Co..  Kuosbnri,'  Falls,  Vt. 

I  Imve  lised  KendiiU'B  Spavin  Cure  for  the  last  16 
yeari<.and  It  B^rer  has  fnll.d  to  do  all  (h.t  I.  el,|»ed 
r.jr  l(.     «i>nlrt  not  be  niflioul  It.  C.  A.  Dalitman. 

SI  ■  bottle,  6  for  S5.  At  all  drnff  Ftores.  Ark  for 
fr«e  book,  "Treatlge  on  the  Hor.-e.'^or  write  to— 

I  0«.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,     ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


It   was   once     thought     that     hens 
would   become  broody   before  pullets, 
and  furthermore,  that  overfat  inclined* 
hens  to  bloodiness.     Both     of     these 
theories    have    since    been    exploded 
Lvcry  year,  on  the  farm  of  the  writer, 
the  pullets  are  the  first  to  show  signs 
of    broodiness    (.evidently   on   account 
of  their  early  and   heavy  laying)   and 
the   very   fat   hens      (the     older     they 
grow  the  more  they  are  apt  to  get  too 
fat)  are  the  last  to  think  of  raising  a 
family. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 
in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
ime  than 
ir  way  by 


I  4    '"  ^  given  ti 
JP   In  any  other 
"^t       using 


saw 


M I  !i!  IRELAND  WOOD 
y      :iAWlA6  MACHINE 

1 1  Ta»)le  is  mounted  on  grooved 
""  rolls,  moves  easily— cut  of 
13  down  instead  of  against  the 
operator  as  in  old  style  m^ichlnes 
Alust  he  seen  to  be  appieiiaied.  We 
also  "I'lnu/acture  Drag  Saws,  Saw 
a'»d  Shingle  Mills. 
•SfiHl   for  iirlifM  tiiid  full  iDformation 

Irelnnd    3lucliiuc  A   FtMiiidrT  Co.. 
lo    Mute    St.,  Nor»Oili.    .\.    Y. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

m.f!r''"Jr'  "'^  "^°^*  pracliial  machine 
!1  o  .  V"^  '"^"  *^''^"  "f^  20  tons.  Made 
in  3  styles.  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufaiture  a  'I  lie 
nilrlii-r  and  bpst  Ct»K\  II AKVI^STBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
hurse.  Agfs  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 
Box  22,  M.  L  Beooctt  &  Co  ,  Wcsierville,  Ohio. 


i  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

An.l  I  tan  prove  It       I-orty-five   yemit  arc  I 

tfiniiif nit-l  srliing  tralrs  to  the  user   cttini 

hiiii  ha*  c  .  irre  trial  and  never  asking  a  cmt 

■^  in  return  unlil  he  lud  lound  that  my   teal* 

.^  was  exactly  as  represented.       1   have  pat- 

'ented  iliruiil>    re'.iahle     PiTLESS  STOCK 

^S<Al.E.  (orntilvie  with   steel  frame,   com- 

«•,  i.oundl>eaiii  and  litain  box   vriihout  extra 

UvAiie.  sold  at  a  f.iir  price.      My   scale    it 

not  Jieapest.  l>ut  BtST.     I  wiU  lend   yoa 

lull  iid. filiation,   a  scale   on  appro»al    ot 

•    ,.'""''•      !><■■»''""«'<"•  Ownin*  a  Scale"  if  vou 

10^  C  St..    Binc;ha.m f o;<.  N.  Y. 


n  'N    G 

PHILA. 

ImprcvanforM    for   Mnren   and   Cowe 
From   »2.no   up. 

ArtlrlcJal     Impregnatora     are   "Easy  to 
Use."     Write    for    pamphlet. 
GEO.    P.    Pll.livn    A    SOS    co^ 
PhUadelokla*  Pa. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August. 
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The  destrtictive  pest  before  eating  Rat  Corn 


No  Odors  or  Smells       KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 

It  mummifies  them.     No  matter  where  they  die,  they  simply  DRY  UP. 
Positively  do  not  smell. 
Will  not  kill  cats,  dogs  or  man. 
Rat  Corn  is  a  new  and  scientific  discovery,  and   without   doubt  the   greatest   rat 
destroyer  in  the  world;  the  only  one  that  kills  rats  without  any  bad,  dangerous  or  dis- 
agreeable effects.     A  trial  will  convince  you. 

25  Cents,  50  Cents  and  $1.00  Per  Can. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.     Send  for  booklet 
"HOW  TO  DESTROY  RATS"  Free.     Made  only  by 


BOTANICAL    MANUFACTURING 

255  South  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  23,  1909. 

Botanical  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  say  your  method  of  killing  rats  is  a  success  with  us.  We  rarely 
ever  see  one  at  all,  whereas  before  we  had  ihem  in  droves.  It'  anyone  troubled  with  rats  will  call, 
'phone  or  write  to  us  we  will  be  glad  to  give  ihem  our  experience. 

V.  Clad  &  Sons  (Signed)  Louis  A.  Clad 
I2th  and  Locust  Sis. 


Atter  eating  Rat  Corn  he  is  mummified 


UNDUE  CANDOR  AT  HOME. 


I    remember    to    have    met    in    my 
girlhood    a    iamily    with    wiiom    oid- 
schooi  courte>y  was  so  pcriccl  thai  a 
fine   riavor  of  ceremony  ilisiinj^uisncd 
the    jiucrcoursc    vi    all    its    uKuibcrs. 
They    were    uniformly    puhie    to    one 
another,  unanahly  decorous  and  con- 
stantly  on   guard   lest    by   an   accident 
they    might    ircspabS    the    rules    of    a 
flawless    courtliness.     "\\  hat   a    strain 
it   must   be   to   live   with    the    \V"»,"   a 
schoolmate   of   muie   exclaimed,   after 
we  had   spent   the     day     togcilier     m 
their    hospnable    home.     "1    felt."    she 
added,    ""while    I    was    there,    as    if    I 
were   walking   through   a   nnnuct  wit!i 
John    Hancock      and      Doroihy      Q." 
Possibly,    my    friends,    the    \Vs,    car- 
ried too  far   this  delcrmination   to   be 
always  and   wholly   polite,  niul   pos-i- 
bly  now  and     then     their     demeanor 
may    have    seemed    a    tritle    self-con- 
scious   and    a    little    stiff,    but    if    they 
erred    it    was    in    the    right    direct'9n. 
Most   of  us   gn   fo   the  opposite   point 
and   keep  o\ir  good  manners  for  out- 
side friend?,  while  we  are  as  rude  as 
we  please  to  the  peonle  at  home.     We 
do  not  hesitate  in   the  lea-t  to  say  to 
Aunt   Marie,   who  comes  down  in   the 
mnrnrng  with  her  hair  hn^fi'y  arrnn-^- 
ed.  "Denr  me!   you   I'M^k   litre   a   nos-"- 
tive  fright  wit  hvonr  hnir  drnwn  bnck 
in   that  way."     U  the  dressmaker  has 
sent    h'^me    a    fmck    for    little    T.ucv. 
ftod  it  i5  a  bit  too  short  or  a  bit  too 


long,  we  hasten  to  indicate  the  defect 
to  uie  c»uia  a  moihcr  or  tne  caud 
herscif.  it  one  ut  the  family  nas 
maUe  a  public  appearance  ot  any  ^o^l, 
we  are  siicui  as  to  any  compnuKius 
overjiearU,  but  we  uo  not  lorgel  to 
meniion  unkind  criticisms.  In  snort, 
the  great  majority  are  over-candid  m 
t.ie  nome  circle.  We  mention  Haws, 
faults,  and  fuibles,  we  are  brus(iue  and 
uiichaniable,  we  make  the  awkward 
^..rl  and  tne  bashful  boy  ill  at  ease 
by  comparing  ihem  with  others  wao 
have  g;ni.(.d  a  I'liur  manner  in  society, 
ana  as  to  tiie  table,  the  realism  of  our 
comi)laims  there  touches  the  super- 
lative  of   ill-bree<ling. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  test  be- 
yond all  others  of  the  gentleman  or 
lady  is  the  behaviour  of  each  at  the 
table.  Good  table  manners  must  be 
learned  when  the  babv  sits  in  tiie 
high  chair,  and  the  lesions  must  be 
carried  on  through  childhood  until 
they  are  automatic.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  are  never  embarrassed  by 
any  number  of  forKs  and  -spoons,  w'm 
know  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it.  who  eat  their  soup  with  silence 
and  grace,  and  drink  hot  tea  from  a 
tcalding  cup  without  a  protesting 
musc'e.  and  srill  permit  themselves  to 
find  fault  if  the  meat  is  tough,  over- 
done or  under-done,  if  the  bill  offnre 
does  not  please  them,  if  the  salad 
dressing  is  not  to  their  fnctc.  and  the 
dessert  somf'^'^ing  for  w'-^'ch  thev  do 
not  care.    Children  should  be  taught 


that  to  be  unduly  candid  in  the  line 
of  fault-linding  is  as  much  a  sin  as 
to  tell  an  untruth,  in  tne  niaiicr  of 
truth  telling,  tne  discriminaiion  must 
be  made  tnat  where  no  principle  is 
involved,  and  only  sellisn  ul-wul  is 
served,  biknce  is  preferable  to  telling 
a  diaagreeable  trutn.  1  am  not  de- 
fending a  he  or  pleading  for  invasion 
or  prevarication.  Deceit  is  not  to  be 
defended,  but  misplaced  candor  may 
be  as  wicked  in  its  way  as  deceit  it- 
self. W  henever  we  can  do  it  without 
the  sacrifice  of  principle  we  should 
try  to  make  people  pleased  with  them- 
selves and  satisfied  with  their  sur- 
roundings. The  critical  temper  is  t  c 
one  that  'eads  to  undue  candor,  and 
it  is  not  a  temper  to  be  cultivated 
at  home. 


MATED  OR  NOT. 

There  used  to  be  a  theory  that  hens 
with' ut  the  attention  of  a  male  bird, 
would  lay  just  as  well  and  not  be  so 
apt  to  become  broody,  as  those  mat- 
ed. Our  records  show  they  will  lay 
ju«t  as  many  eggs  alone,  as  if  mated, 
and  that  unmated  flocks  are  not 
broody-proof  by  any  means.  In  a 
flock  of  unmated  pullets,  every  one 
became  broody  before  one  of  the 
mated  flocks  showed  any  sign  in  that 
direction. 

One  thing  is  true,  and  that  is  that 
eggs  from  unmated  fowls  will  keep 
fresh  for  weeks. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  August. 

No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 

the  wagon  shed?    You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 

begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 

Every   farmer  has  had  this   experience,   and  many 

have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  :r  your  bam  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 
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ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
factured-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody . 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  tfie 
Farm**  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  will 
sliow  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photogrraphs,  diagrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.         NewYork 

Daily  Productive  capacity  over  SO,  000  barreh— 
the  largest  in  the  world 


::v^9.u%. 
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Nooe  Jait  as  Good 


SICK   HEADACHE  CURES. 


How  to  Relieve  This  most  Distregs- 
ing   Form  of   Illness. 

Sick  headache,  while  not  dangerous, 
is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  forms 
of  illness.  Some  women  are  subject 
to  it  at  such  ircquent  intervals  that 
they  are  incapacitated  for  several  days 
at  a  time. 

Unless  the  headache  is  known  to 
come  from  some  functional  disorder 
it  can  generally  be  traced  to  impaired 
digestion  or  sluggish  liver.  These 
must  be  treated  in  the  interims  of  the 
headaches,  as  at  the  time  nothing  but 
alleviating  remedies   are   possible. 

A  treatment  that  is  often  success- 
ful is  to  abstain  from  red  meats  for  a 
time  and  to  be  careful  about  taking 
foods  that  ferment  easily.  One  man 
who  had  doctorod  for  years  for  sick 
headaches  was  cured  by  his  wife  see- 
ing to  it  that  he  drank  a  cup  of  hot 
water  with  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
in  it  as  soon  as  he  arose  in  the 
morning 

A  half  lemon  in  a  glass  of  cold  wa- 
ter taken  night  and  morning  is  anoth- 
er remedy  that  has  proved  helpful  to 
many. 

During  the  attack  rest  and  quiet 
are  imperative.  Lie  down  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  drink  quantities  of  hot 
water  and  apply  either  a  hot  water 
bottle  or  an  ice  bag  to  the  temples 
and  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Cloths  rung  out  of  hot  witch  hazel 
often  bring  quick  relief.  Headache  co- 


logne if  rubbed  on  the  temples  in 
time  acts  as  a  preventive,  while  some 
sutferers  are  helped  Dy  taking  a  ca- 
thartic at  the  hrst  symptom. 

In  severe  cases  five  or  ten  minutes' 
treatment  with  an  electric  battery  is 
invaluable.  This  is  better  than  mas- 
sage, as  the  pressure  is  sometimes 
too  strong  when  the  headache  is  bad. 

In  the  first  stages  of  sick  headache 
it  can  often  be  averted  by  taking  ab- 
dominal and  neck  exercises  and  by 
putting  a  mustard  plaster  over  the 
stomach. 


white,  and  add  greatly  to  the  flavor. 
Boiled  fruits  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark.    A  dry  pantry  is  the  best  place 
for  them. 


GET    OUT    OF  THE    RUT. 


HOMELY  HINTS. 


To  press  seams  or  cloth,  no  matter 
liow  iieavy,  do  not  use  the  ordinary 
ironing  blanket,  but  get  a  thick  news- 
paper, double  it  over  longways,  place 
the  seam  on  the  newspaper,  and  use  a 
good  warm  iron.  When  dressmaking 
at  home  this  method  will  be  found 
much  easier  than  damping,  as  the 
best  of  cloth  often  cockles  or  shrink?. 
It  is  also  good  for  pressing  out 
creases. 

Left-over  scraps  of  soap  should  be 
put  into  a  pan  with  a  little  water,  and 
brought  to  boiling  point.  After  the 
soap  is  thoroughly  melted,  pour  it 
into  a  tin  or  jar.  This  makes  a  good 
soap  jelly,  and  when  dissolved  in  hot 
water  it  is  excellent  for  washing  flan- 
nel goods  of  all  descriptions. 

If  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice  is  added 
to  the  water  in  which  rice  is  to  be 
boiled,   it   will   mak*     it     beautifully 


The  man  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
knowledge  of  his  business  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  passed  by  the  enterprising, 
wideawake,  eager  to  learn  neighbor. 

The  man  who  relies  on  his  father's 
success,  and  who  knows  what  his  fa- 
ther knew,  and  therefore  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  know  any  more,  is  al- 
ready a   back  number. 

If  we  were  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
our  parents  knew  on  a  line  of  farm- 
ing, and  there  was  no  disposition  to 
get  out  of  the  rut,  we  would  be  cut- 
ting our  grass  with  scythes  and  our 
grain  with  sickles  and  cradles. 

In  1840  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  senators  and  congressmen, 
bakers  and  shrewd  men,  had  so  little 
faith  in  electricity  and  its  practical 
use  that  Professor  Morse  pleaded 
with  them  for  four  years  to  get  sup- 
port to  build  a  line  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore.  No  banker  or  finan- 
cier had  faith  enough  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  advance  him  a  dollar.  Yet 
look  now  at  the  advancement  in  elec- 
trical knowledge,  and  we  are  only  on 
the  verge  of  our  investigation.  Yet 
all  these  achievements  were  based  on 
principles  that  were  just  as  true  one 
or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


The  Advantage  to  the  Farmer  of  the 

Co-operative  Bank 


Farmers  in  a  large  way  of  business 
can  usually  obtam  advances  from 
their  bankers,  but  small  cultivators, 
though  able  in  their  degree  to  pledge 
credit  to  advantage,  cannot  always 
borrow  from  ordinary  banks  owing 
to  insulhcient  security,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  small  separate  accounts.  In 
Europe,  where  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion has  made  immense  progress 
during  the  past  50  years,  co-opera- 
tive credit  banks  are  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  system,  and  small  loans 
at  low  rates  of  interest  are  as  a  rule 
available  for  all  legitimate  agricul- 
tural purposes.  A  credit  bank  is  de- 
fined as  a  co-operative  society 
through  which  persons  in  a  small  way 
of  business  may  obtain  advances  of 
money  for  useful  purposes  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  interest,  or  again  as 
an  association  of  neighbors,  uniting 
to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  in  order 
to  lend  it  out  as  cheaply  as  possible 
to  such  of  themselves  as  need  loans. 
Fi»rst   Co-operative   Bank. 

Co-operative  credit  as  thus  defined 
originated  in  Germany,  being  due  to 
the  economic  genius  of  two  men, 
Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitzsch. 
whose  respective  systems,  with  or 
without  modifications,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  most  European 
countries.  Friedrich  W'ilhelm  Raif- 
feisen (1818-T888)  familiarly  known 
as  "Father  Raiffeisen,"  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  the  poorer  classes, 
was  burgomaster  of  his  native  town. 
Flammersfeld  on  the  Rhine.  He 
started  his  first  small  co-operative 
credit  bank  in  184O:  the  second  fol- 
lowed in  1854  and  the  third  in  iS6j. 
but  it  was  not  until  1880  that  these 
institutions  really  began  to  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Franz  Hermann 
Schulze-Delitzsch    (1908-1883),  parlia- 


mentarian and   local   magistrate,  was 
born   at    Delitzsch    which    was   added 
to  his  surname  in  1848  to  distinguish 
him   from   other   Schulzes   in   the   na- 
tional Assembly.     He  established  his 
hrst  credit  bank  at  Delitzsch  in  1850, 
and  by  1858  there  were  25  similar  in- 
stitutions   in    Germany.     Though    in- 
dependent  and   to  some   extent   rival 
organizations,   both   system^  possess- 
ed two  main  original  principles,  viz., 
limitation   of  district  and   non-limita- 
tion of  the  liability  of  members;  that 
IS  to  say  the  operations  of  each  bank 
were   strictly   limited   to  a   small  area 
wherein  all  the  members  were  known 
to   each   other;   and   all   the   members 
were   severally  and  jointly  liable   for 
all  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
Systems  Differ. 
The  two  systems  differ  in   that  the 
Raiffeisen   banks  are     adapted     more 
for    rural    and    agricultural    purposes 
than   those   of  the   Schulze-Delitzsch, 
which   are   designed   rather  to  supply 
the    needs   of   artisans   and   industrial 
worKers   in   urban  communities.     The 
former  lend  small  sums  at  low  rates 
of  interest   for   fairly     long     periods, 
pay  no  salaries,  except  a     small     re- 
muneration     to      the      manager      or 
secretary,    and    distribute    no    profits 
or  dividends.     The   Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  on  the  other     hand     lend     for 
short   periods   at    higher   rates   of  in- 
terest varying  from  8  to  12  per  cent., 
pay  salaries     and     distribute     profits, 
and  generally  conduct  operations  up- 
on a  somewhat   larger  scale.     A  still 
more  definite   distinction   between  the 
two  systems  is  that  the  Schulze-Deli- 
tzsch  banks   usually   require   tangible 
security  for  loans  in     the     form     of 
mortgages,   bills   of     exchange,     etc . 
whereas  the  Raiffeisen  banks  lend  on 
the  personal  security  of  the  borrower 


with  the  guarantee  or  endorsation  of 
two  other  members. 

The  operations  of     the     Raiffeisen 
banks  are  generally  confined  to  a  vil- 
lage or  township.     Their  rules  invari- 
ably  provide    that   only   members    of 
good  character  for  honesty,  sobriety 
and  thrift     shall     be     admitted,     that 
loans  may  be  made  only  to  members, 
and  only  for  some     reproductive     or 
economic  purpose  approved  of  by  the 
other     members.     Deposits     are     re- 
ceived from  members,  and  the  slight 
ditterence    between    the    interest   paid 
on  deposits  and  that  paid  by  borrow- 
ers,  not   exceeding    i    or  2  per   cent 
goes    (less  expenses)    to  the  gradual 
accumulation     of     a     reserve     fund. 
which  IS  available  for  occasional  de- 
hciences    without    calling     upon      the 
members.     In    case   of   dissolution   of 
the  bociety  the  reserve  fund  must  be 
devoted  to  some  useful  local  purpose 
1  he  purchase  of  a  cow,  of  pigs,  poul- 
try or  other  live   stock,  the  draining 
of  a   field,   the   erection   of  buildings 
and   the  prevention  of     forced     sales 
are   amongst   the    purposes    to   which 
these  loans  ar  chiefly  applied  in  rural 
P^stncts      They  are   granted   for  per- 
iods   sufficiently    long    to    enable    the 
borrower  to  repay  capital  and  inter- 
est when  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
have     been     realized.     As     borrowed 
money  can  only  be  used  with  advan- 
tage where  the  margin  of  profit  ob- 
tained from   Its   employment  is  high- 
er than  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for 
It,   members   have   a    real    concern    in 
seeing  that  loans  are  onlv  made  when 
there   is  a   reasonable  chance  of  this 
condition  being  fulfilled. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental 
rules  of  a  typical  Raiffeisen  credit 
bank: 

(1)   Any  person  of  good  character 
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approved  by  the  Committee,  and  who 
resides  in  the  parish  neighborhood 
0/ shall  be  qualified  for  admis- 
sion to  membership  provided  that  his 
liability  is  not  already  pledged  by 
membership  in  a  similar  association. 
(2XAII  money  lent  to  members 
shall  be  applied  to  such  purposes  as 
the  society  or  its  Committee  of  man- 
agement  may  approve. 

(3)  No  part  of  the  funds  shall  be 
divided  by  way  of  profit,  bonus,  divi- 
dend or  otherwise  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

(4)  Every  member  of  the  society 
shall  be  equally  with  every  other 
member  jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  all  debts  incurred  by  the  society 
and  for  any  loan  which  a  member  or 
his  sureties  may  fail  to  pay. 

(5)  Any  surplus  accruing  to  the  so- 
ciety, after  payment  of  the  cost  of 
administration  shall  be  carried  to  a 
reserve  fund.  If  any  loss  be  incurr- 
ed by  the  society  the  annual  general 
meeting  may  vote  such  sum  as  it 
may  think  desirable  from  the  re- 
serve fund  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency. In  no  case  shall  the  reserve 
fund  be  divided,  and  in  case  of  disso- 
lution of  the  society  it  shall  be  de- 
voted to  some  useful  purpose  in  the 
district  in  which  the  society  operated. 
Movement  Growing  Fast  in  Europe. 

From  Germany,  the  "cradle  of  pop- 
ular   credit,"    where,    it    is    estimated, 
there  are  now  between  4,000  and  5,000 
Raiffeisen   societies,   besides   those  of 
the      Schulze-Delitzsch      and      other 
systems,   credit   banks   have  extended 
into    Austria,    France,    Italy,    Russia, 
Belgium    and    other    European    coun- 
tries.    In    1907    the    total    number    of 
registered    credit     banks   in     Austria 
was  8.477,  of  which   1,958  were  limit- 
ed liability,  and  6,519  were  unlimited 
liability  societies.     In  France,  in  1908, 
there    were    94    regional    agricultural 
credit    banks    (Caisses    regionales    de 
credit   agricole   mutuel)    which    made 
advances   and   loans   during   the  year 
amounting  to  $11,711,122.  les^  repay- 
ments   $9,768,689,      and      there      were 
2,636    local    agricultural    credit    banks 
(Caisses    locales   de     credit     agricole 
mutuel)   with   ii6,86<>     members,     the 
loans   during  the  year  amounting  to 
$".835,958,    less    payments    $9,826,519. 
The  growth  of  the  local  credit  banks 
during  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in    1900  they  numbered 
87,  with   2,175   members,  whereas  the 
number  at  the  end  01   the  first  three 
months  of  1909  was  2,891.  with    127.- 
140  members. 

In  Italy,  peoples  banks  were 
founded  by  Signor  Luzzatti,  some- 
what after  the  model  of  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks,  but  upon  the  system 
ot  share  capital  and  with  limited  lia- 
bility. The  first  Raiffeisen  hank  in 
Italy  was  established  in  iH(\^.  Moth 
the  Luzzatti  and  Raiffeisen  banks 
have  been  most  successful,  and  it  i> 
stated  that  they  even  came  triumph- 
antly through  the  Italian  financial 
crisis  of   1893. 

Agricultural  Credit  Banks  in  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  credit  banks  on  the 
Raiffeisen  principle,  form  part  of  the 
system  of  agricultural  co-operation 
founded  there  by  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett.  .According  to  tjie  latest  report 
of  the  Irish  .Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society,  there  were  in  1007  261 
Raiffeisen  credit  societies,  with  a 
membership  of  14.875,  a  loan  capital 
of  $237,094  and  a  turn-over  of  $2^S.- 
478. 

Agricultural  credit   banks     on     co- 


operative    principles     have      hitherto 
made    comparatively    little    headway 
m  Great     Britain.     In     England     and 
Scotland   farmers   can   usually   obtain 
credit      from      their     ordinary     local 
bankers,   and   the   principles     of     the 
Raiffeisen      banks      appear      adapted 
more   to   the   needs   of  small   peasant 
proprietors,  all   of  similar  status  and 
not      differing      greatly      in      wealth. 
Where,  as   in    Great     Britain,     farms 
are  of  different  sizes  there  is  a  disin- 
clination  on   the   part   of  the   various 
classes  of  farmers  to  share  on   ejual 
terms  the  burden  of  unlimited  liabil- 
ity.    There   are,    however,   at    present 
20  agricultural  credit  societies  affiliat- 
ed   to    the    English    Agricultural    Or 
ganization  Society,  of  which  six  were 
formed  during  1908. 

Pioneer  English  Society. 
The  pioneer   English   village  credit 
society  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Scawby  in  Lincolnshire  since 
1894.     As    the    local    banks    multiply 
and  develop,  additional  capital  is  pro- 
vided by  a  central  bank  with  limited 
liability     which     maintains     financial 
equilibrium   between    the   local   banks 
by    receiving    surplus    funds    on    de- 
posit  and   lending     to     those     banks 
which    require    additional    funds,    the 
security   being  the  unlimited   liabilitv 
of  the  local  members.     A  credit  bank 
on  these  lines  has  recently  been  form- 
ed   by    the    English    .Agricultural    Or- 
ganization  Society.     In     most     coun- 
tries where  these  banks  are  in  opera- 
tion   they    have    been    brought    under 
legislative    control.     In      the      United 
Kingdom      they      come      under      the 
Friendly  Societies   .Acts,  and   the   ma- 
ximum of  any   individual  loan  is   lim- 
ited   to   50    ($2p0).     Under   the    Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  of  1907. 
which    came    into    operation    on    Jan- 
uary i,  1908.  a  keen  demand  for  small 
holdings  has  been  made  manifest,  n<. 
less    than    23.285    persons    having   ap- 
plied   for   373.601    acres,      though      by 
June   15.   1909.  when  the  Commission- 
ers under  the  Act  reported,  only   1  ^.- 
202  applicants  requiring  185.09S  acre> 
had      been      provisionally      approved. 
Such   a   settlement   upon   the   land   of 
-small    holders   as   appears   from    these 
hgures   to  be   in   progros   cannot   fail 
to  exercise  considerable  influence  up 
on  the   future     character     of     British 
agriculture,   and    will   doubtless   entail 
an   increase  in   the   facilities   provided 
for  credit  either  upon   Raiffeisen  prin- 
ciples  or   upon    some   modification    ..f 
them  to  meet  special  condition- 
F'rst  in   Canada. 
To   M.     .\lphonse      Desjardin-.     of 
Levis.   Quebec,   belongs   the   credit   ot 
having  established  the   first  co-opera- 
tive people's  bank  on  this  side  ..f  the 
Atlantic.     He      founded      his      Uaisse 
Populaire  at   Lexis,  in  Juebec.  in   i<)or. 
adopting   the    Raiffeisen   and    Schulze 
Delitzsch   principle   of     lending     onlv 
for  approved   i)urpo-es     to     carefully 
elected   members   in    :i   re-t rioted  areri. 
but  also  adopting  the  plan  of  limited 
liability,    of    withdrawable    shares    of 
-mail  amount  payable  by  instalments, 
and    of   distribution    of     profits.     The 
treneral    assets    of    the    Levis    Societv 
now   amount   to  $[01,064:   a   total     of 
$460,880   has    been    lent    without    lo-,-. 
the    number    of    loan-    reaches    2.700. 
and  the   total  mcmbershin  of  the  So- 
ciety i>  about  1,100  in  a  p(tpulation  of 
r.'»oo,   mostly  of  the     lab.iring     class 
There  are   31    people's   banks  in    Tue- 
bec.    founded    upon    the    Levis    m<Hlel 
Of  these,   one    (St.   Joseph   de    Levis) 
was  formed  in  1901.  one  in  190;.  three 
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'"  ^V07.  II  in  1908,  and  15  in  1909.  M. 
IJesjardins  states  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  his  banks  operate  in  agricul- 
tural centres.  He  writes  also  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It   is   in  agricultural   parishes  that 
the  movement  is   most  active.     Even 
at    Levis   our   social    district   includes 
the    environs    composed    of    farmers, 
and   amongst   this   agricultural    popu- 
lation our  loans  are  numerous      They 
are  made  for  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural   implements    at    cash    prices,    to 
increase   farm  live  stock,  to  improve 
tarm  buildings,  to  tide  over  a  period 
of   depression,   to   get  out  of  a  mer- 
chant s  debt  and   for     various     other 
similar  purposes.     Xews   which    I   re- 
ceive   constantly    from    banks    estab- 
ished    in    the    country    tells    me  that 
loans    for    agricultural    purposes    are 
very   active,    which    conhrms   our   ex- 
perience at  Levis.     I     believe     I     am 
right   in    estimating     at     more     than 
vSioo.ooo  the  total  already  lent  for  this 
kind    01    operations,    and    the    move- 
ment Ks  only  beginning  to  spread  in 
spite  ot  difficulties  which  a  more  com- 
plete  and   generous   law   on   the   sub- 
ject   should    obviate.     These    popular 
lend  for  somewhat  long  terms,   12,  15 
24  months  and  more,  for  agricultural 
credit  should  be  fairly  long  in  order 
to  give  the  farmer  time  to  realize  his 
products.     That    is    why    our    present 
institutir.ns  do  not  suffice  for  agricul- 
tural needs,  because  the  loans  are  too 
short      to      be      convenient.     As    our 
hanks    are    entirelv      local      in      their 
operation   there   is   no   risk  in   locking 
up  funds  for  a  fairly  long  period    be- 
cause everybody  knows  everybody  in 
hi.s    parish    and    the    danger    of    anv 
sudden   withdrawal  of  funds  owing  to 
panic  IS  absolutely  nil.     This  is  equal- 
ly the  experience     in      Europe.     The 
.securitjr  of  the  loans  is  so  high  that 
never  have   T   heard  of  the  loss  of  a 
"^int;le   sou." 

_  The  advocates  of  these  banks  claim 
tor  them  that  wherever  established 
they  encourage  the  practice  of  the 
virtues  of  independence,  thrift,  mor- 
ality and  mutual  kindliness  and  lead 
to  the  speedy  extinction  of  "loan 
shark.s"  and  other  usurers,  who. 
charging  extortionate  rates  of  inter- 
est, fatten  upon  the  necessities  of 
the    poor. 


NKWS    \OTKS    0\    THE    CHIUST- 
^I.A.S    CENTniV. 


riub-woinen  all  over  the  land  are 
interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  clubs  for  wom- 
en, the-CoIony  Club"  of  New  York 
rity.  which  is  making  an  enviable 
reputation  even  among  men's  clubs 
for  effective  management.  .Anne  O"- 
Hagan  has  written  for  the  Christmas 
Century  of  this  dub.  its  architecture 
and  arrangement,  its  objects,  its 
ways,  it.s  members,  and  its  unique 
features;  an.i  .^<  tnies  inside  and  out- 
side the  club  will  be  shown,  repro- 
ihictions  of  drawings  bv  Vernon 
Ho  wo    Raile.v, 

.\  whito  man  with  a  black  soul  is 
one  of  the  worst  tliinsf.s  an.vbody  ever 
Iiad  anvthing  to  do  with.  Take  to 
the  woods  if  you  see  a  man  of  that 
.sort  coming. 


Capitalists  have  bought  1100  acres 
of  cut-over  timber  land   near   Boyer 
Idaho,    for    $29,000.    and    will    spend 
$200,000    in    clearing   the    land    and 
setting  it  to  apple  and  pear  trees. 
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THE  COW  AND  THE  DAIRY 


STANDARDS  FOR  MILK  AND 
MILK  PRODUCTS. 


Difference    of    Opinion   about    Legal 
Milk. 


Prof.   H.   H.   Dean. 

It  is  a  reflection  upon  man's  moral- 
ity and  intelligence  that  standards 
should  be  needed  in  order  to  obtain 
"a  square  deal,"  or  to  get  an  im- 
provement over  present  conditions. 
Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  strict 
and  high  standards  are  absolutclv 
necessary  before  the  consuming  pub- 
lic will  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting 
what  they  pay  for. 

Circular  74,  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the 
following  list  of  "Legal  standards  for 
dairy  products,"  which  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  reproduce  in  part: 

A  growing  commercial  milk-pro- 
duct is  ice  cream.  The  United  States 
standard  is  14  per  cent,  fat  for  ice 
cream.  Several  of  the  states  have 
adopted  a  similar  standard,  although 
so  low  as  8  per  cent,  fat  is  legal  in 
some  municipalities.  The  proposal 
standard  for  Canadian  ice  cream  of 
the  ordinary  variety  is  14  per  cent, 
fat,  and  12  per  cent,  fat  for  fruit  and 
nut  ice  cream. 

"Legal"  Milks. 

From  the  foregoing  we  see  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  "legal" 
milk,  and  milk  products.  For  in- 
stance, we  find  the  proportion  of 
legal  milk  solids  varying  from  11  to 
13  per  cent.;  the  solids  not  fat  in  milk 
from  8  to  9.5  per  cent.;  the  percentage 
of  fat,  from  3  to  4.  In  skim  milk 
the  standards  are  fairly  uniform  at 
from  9  to  9.3  per  cent,  total  solids. 
The  standard  for  fat  in  cream  varies 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  butter 
from  80  to  82.5.  Most  of  the  states 
adopt  a  "total  solids"  standard  for 
cheese  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 
The  condensed  milk  standards  are 
quite  uniform.  A  variation  from  8  to 
I  »  per  cent,  is  allowed  in  ice  cream. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Canadians 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  get  along 
without  standards,  but  the  question 
is  coming  to  the  front,  and  they  shall 
doubtless  have  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
near    future. 

Arguments  for  Milk  Standards 

1.  They  relieve  the  purchaser  of  all 
anxiety  regarding  the  purity  and 
composition  of  the  goods  bought  by 
him  or  her.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
the  individual  to  shift  responsibility 
to  the  state.  There  are  things  which 
can  be  best  done  by  the  state.  There 
are  other  things  which  can  be  best 
looked  after  by  the  individual.  T.> 
which  cla-^  this  (iiu>tii'n  I>cIo!i,l:s. 
there  is  some  difference  <'f  opinion. 
Possibly  both  the  state  and  the  in- 
dividual ought  to  co-operate  in  a 
matter  of  this   kind. 

2.  A  standard  fixes  the  limits  of 
composition  allowed  to  the  producer, 
and  so  long  as  his  product  come- 
within  these  limits,  the  producer  i> 
relieved  of  any  further  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  It  is  thus  claimed  to 
be  an  advantage  to  the  producer  in 
that   he   knows   what   is   expected    in 


his  product.  The  standard  is  a  school- 
master to  bring  the  producer  and 
manufacturer  up  to  a  certain  grade. 
After  this  grade  has  been  reached  no 
one  has  any  right  to  complain.  The 
process  tends  toward  equalization  for 
all  parties — no  one  has  an  advantage 
over   his    competitor. 

3.  The  general  average  of  milk  and 
its  products  will  be  higher  by  adopt- 
ing a  fairly  high  standard  and  com- 
pelling all  qoods  to  be  up  to  the 
standard  l)ciore  they  will  be  allowed 
to  be  sold  or  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  country  where  goods  are  sold 
or  offered  for  sale. 

4.  They  will  eliminate  the  cow  pro 
ducing  milk  of  a  low  grade,  and  will 
also  eliminate  the  dishonest  or  in- 
competent manufacturer  or  vendor. 
In  other  words,  they  tend  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  high-class 
goods,  and  discourage  and  drive  out 
inferior  goods  and  dishonest  dealers. 
Arguments   Against    Milk    Standards. 

1.  The  state  has  no  right  to  protect 
<»ne  class  as  against  another — produc- 
ers, manufacturers,  vendors  and  con 
sumers  may  all  equally  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state  in  their  business. 

2.  A  standard  tends  to  encourage 
dishonesty,  in  that  if  the  standard  be 
too  low,  producers  or  vendors  may 
reduce  the  natural  product  to  the  le- 
gal standard  by  the  addition  of  cheap 
and  harmless  adulterants.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  standard  be  too 
high,  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  honest 
man  who  is  selling  his  goods  as  pro- 
duced by  the  cow,  or  as  manufactur- 
ed by  skillful,  honest  labor.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  two  factors  more 
than  counterbalance  any  good  which 
may  arise  from  the  adoption  of  stand- 
ards in  dairy  goods. 

.  3.  Owing  to  the  difticulty  of  secur- 
ing satisfactory  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  adulteration  of  milk  or  its 
products  in  the  past,  it  is  claimed  that 
a  law  enactmg  legal  standards  in 
dairy  products  cannot  be  enftirced 
and  that  such  legislation  is  worse 
than  havmg  no  legal  restrictions. 

4-  A  process  of  education  will  be 
ot  more  value  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  dairy  products  than  will  a 
course  of  law  in  the  police  c«jurts,  and 
be    less    expensive. 


A  NEW  WORLD  RECORD. 


It  remained  fur  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Columbia. 
Missouri,  to  raise  and  develop  the 
Champion  Dairy  Cow  of  all  the 
World.  Missouri  Chief  Josephine,  a 
llolstein  Frie.sian  cow  linishea  her 
days.  This  i-,  equivalent  to  46.7 
r^i  M>}  XjiBp  >i[iui  jo  spunod  1 1"6 
quarts,  or  11.6  gallons  every  day. 
Her  highest  record  for  one  day  was 
MO  2  pounds.  This  record  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  no  special 
preparation  had  been  made  for  this 
test  and  Josephine  has  done  her  full 
duty  in  the  regular  dairy  herd  of  the 
I  niversity,  having  had  live  calves  in 
live^  and  one-half  years. 

Xot  only  has  this  record  smashed 
all  previous  worlds  records  for  milk 
production,  but  the  per  cent,  of  but- 
ter fat  is  increasing  daily,  so  that, 
barring  accidents  this  cow  will  un- 
doubtedly  produce   more   butter  dur- 


ing a  period  of  twelve  months  than 
any  other  cow  that  has  ever  been 
tested  in   the  world. 

This  cow  is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  remarkable  cows  owned  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  maintain- 
ed solely  for  the  instruction  of  its 
students  in  Agriculture  and  for  in- 
vestigational purposes.  Only  twen- 
ty Jersey  cows  in  the  history  of  the 
♦vorld  have  produced  more  than  700 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  Five 
of  these  cows,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  are  owned  and  wtre 
bred  by  this  Missouri  Institution. 
The  College  owns  more  than  300 
pure  bred  and  registered  animals,  be- 
longing to  17  distinct  breeds. 

Josephine's  record  exceeds  the 
'>resent  world's  record  for  six  months 
by  14^  pounds. 


DUTIES    OF  LIVE  STOCK  JUDGE. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  exhibitors 
and  fair  association  officials  relative 
to  the  duties  of  a  live  stock  judge, 
and  these  duties  are  frequently  con- 
fused with  the  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  several  live  stock  de- 
partments. Complaints  have  been 
made  to  me  as  follows: 

Case  I.  Exhibitor  of  thoroughbred 
stock  exhibits  a  four  year  old  cow  as 
a  two  year  old  heifer,  and  is  award- 
ed  premium   by  the  judge. 

Case  2.  A  pure  bred  bull  is  shown 
which  has  by  accident  lost  an  eye. 
In  other  respects  he  is  admitted  to 
be  the  best  bull  in  the  exhibit,  and  is 
awarded   first  premium  by  the  judge. 

In  cases  like  these  the  action  of 
the  judge  is  frequently  criticised,  but 
these  are  both  questions  which 
should  be  settled  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  department.  The  only 
data  other  than  the  word  of  the  ex- 
hibitor upon  which  the  age  of  the 
animal,  and  therefore  the  class  in 
which  it  should  be  exhibited,  can  be 
settled,  are  given  to  the  secretary  at 
the  time  of  the  entry,  and  should  be 
furnished  by  him  to  the  superintend- 
ent   of   the    department    involved. 

A  bust  of  President  Taft.  done  in 
butter,  is  to  be  sent  from  Uncle  Sam's 
national  dairy  show  to  the  White 
House. 


The  silo  may  not  add  anything  to 
the  nutritive  quality  of  corn  but 
it  certainly  does  add  palatability  and 
that   is  an   important  factor. 
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TV  GUERNSEY   COW 


Her  Dairy   Prtxlucts  have  Scored  the    Highest 

guality  and  Best  Color 
Fnll  iMformatloa  of  this  fln«  breed  of 

GUERNSEY  CLUB,    Boi  V.  Peterboro,  N.  M. 
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The  pure  bred  bull  was  never  more 
needed  than  right  now.  Our  present 
grade  of  cattle  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  back,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  breeding  up  process  must  con- 
tinue. The  farmer  or  stock  farmer 
cannot  afford  to  grow  scrub  stock, 
or  anything  nearly  related  to  the 
scrub. 


Sheep  on  the  farms  are  making 
farmers  rich  in  England.  Sheep  on 
American  farms  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  our  farmers. 


.\  trade  expert  says  that  the  mar- 
ket could  have  used  a  million  more 
hogs  during  the  past  eight  months 
without  materially  affecting  the  price. 

If  you  are  interested  in  decreasing 
the  rural  population  you  are  on  the 
right  track  when  you  are  discourag- 
ing road  building  and  better  school 
facilities. 


We  seldom  hear  anything  more 
about  the  horseless  age.  The  fact 
is  that  horses  are  now  in  greater  de- 
mand than  ever  before,  and  good 
ones  are  bringing  fancy  prices. 

WHOLESALE    SWINDLING. 


As  the  result  of  recent  investiga- 
tions by  the  Post  Office  department, 
it  has  been  determined  that  approx- 
imately $100,000,000  a  year  for  the 
last  25  years  have  been  taken  from 
the  people  of  this  country,  by  ven- 
ders of  questionable  and  spurious 
investment  securities.  The  stocks 
purchased  have  represented  mining 
enterprises,  manufacturing  undertak- 
ings, pooling  schemes,  and  even 
gambling  plans,  and  every  one  "a 
sure  thing,"  generally  promising 
enormous  profits.  For  the  most  part 
these  certificates  have  been  purchas- 
ed by  men  and  women  whose  desire 
to  get  rich  quick  made  them  easy 
dupe^. 

It  -seeiBft  almost  increditable  that 
swindling  of  such  proportions  could 
have  flourished  in  violation  of  the 
postal  laws.  The  swindlers  were 
making  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Among  their  dupes  must  have  been 
some  who  understood  that  law  had 
been  violated,  and  who  entered  com- 
plaint with  the  authorities,  yet  the 
schemes  were  so  cunningly  devised, 
the  literature  was  so  carefully  word- 
ed, the  men  conducting  the  frauds  so 
cautious  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  locate  and  arrest  those  respon- 
sible. Even  now  the  post  office 
authorities  have  been  able  to  appre- 
hend less  than  20  of  apparently  more 
than  1. 000  men  in  Xcw  York  City 
alone,  who  have  engatred  in  whole- 
sale  swindling  of   the   people. 

Whether  or  not  this  expose  will 
result  in  breaking  up  such  swindling 
schemes  is  a  question.  Caught  in 
one  act  the  swindlers  may  devise  an- 
other. There  will  always  be  some 
one  to  take  "easy  money"  so  long  as 
there  are  "easy  marks."  and  there 
will  be  "easy  marks"  so  long  as 
there  is  inordinate  desire  to  get  rich. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  with 
the  publicity  given  the  operations  of 
the  t*ost  Office  department  there 
ought  to  be  fewer  dupes  than  there 
have  been,  for  several  years  to  come. 

Yes.  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  most  of  this  swindling  is  via  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange,  ^^ake 
them  a  Corporation  to  he  regulated 
by  the  State  and  New  York. 
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See  What  Is 
Under  The  Paint 
When  you  Bini  A 
Manure  Spreader 


CLOVER    \.EJiF         r 


IHOOSING  a  spreader  that  will  prove  a  big 
paying  investment  for  years  to  come  is  a  seri- 
ous problem.     You  can't  judge  by  appearance,  for 
all  spreaders  look  very  much  alike. 

The  way  to  be  sure  is  to  get  right  into  the  details  of  construc- 
tion. See  how  and  of  what  they  are  made.  The  handsome 
finish  of— 

I  H  C  Spreaders 

Kemp  20th  Century     Com  King     Cloverleaf 

is  a  true  index  to  the  quality  in  every  part — not  a  cloak  to  cover  up 
defects  in  workmanship  and  material.  See  them  and  judge  for  your- 
self if  there  are  any  others  which  have— 

— such  a  noticeable  absence  of  troublesome,  unim- 
portant gear  wheels 

— so  few  levers 

— such  a  perfect  apron 

— such  wonderful  range  of  feed  under  absolute  and 
instantaneous  control  of  the  driver 

— such  remarkably  light  draft,  due  to  roller-bearings 

— such  perfect  distribution 

— such  strength  in  ever>'  part. 

I  H  C  spreader  frames  are  made  of  hard,  heav>',  non-porous, 
resinous  wood — air  dried,  so  that  the  sap  is  retained  and  the  wood 
fiber  cemented  together.  This  prevents  the  manure  liquids  from 
penetrating  the  wood — makes  it  impervious  to  manure  acids. 

Cloverleaf  spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Kemp  20th  Century 
and  Corn  King  spreaders  are  of  the  return  apron  type.  All  are  made 
in  several  sizes  ranging  in  capacity  from  30  to  70  bushels.  All  can  be 
furnished  with  lime  hoods  to  spread  commercial  fertilizer  and  drilling 
attachments  to  distribute  manure  in  rows. 

Ask  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  to  show  you  the  style  and  size  that 
will  just  meet  your  needs.  Investigate  its  construction  carefully. 
Compare  it  with  any  other  make  if  you  wish — then  decide.  If  you 
prefer  to  write  direct  for  catalogue  and  full  information — mail  a 
postal  today  to 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(lacorpor»ted^ 

Chicago  USA 


y^'-iS/Pi.-riA/ 


IHC   LINE 

looi  m  m  I  i.  c  Tuof  w«i    :i  1$ « :an»  tioiirw  md  » wmvu  a*  ouiutt 


A  writer,  in  an  exchange,  on  the 
beef  situation,  says  that  in  1950.  when 
kings  of  finance  and  captains  of  cop- 
per and  steel  are  gathered  to  banquet 
at  $T5  per  plate,  the  heavy  course  will 
not  l>e  canvasback.  nor  mallard,  nor 
terrapin,  but  beef.  I'or  beef,  if  the 
present  trend  of  things  continue,  will 
be  as  rare  as  a  day  in  June  and  about 
as  purehasable.  All  of  which  you 
don't  believe,  but  listen.  Did  you 
know  that  within  the  past  four  years 
the  number  of  beef  cattle  has  de- 
creased from  over  fifty-one  and  a 
half  million  to  but  little  over  forty- 
seven  million?  Did  you  know  that 
in  the  last  year  the  decrease  has  been 
over  two  million  head,  and  that  this 


was  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
beef  supply  of  the  United  States?" 
Did  you  know  that  in  the  states  of 
Texas,  Montana,  Kansas  and  Iowa, 
all  leading  beef  producing  states,  the 
decline  in  number  was  over  7  per 
cent.,  while  in  Wyoming  alone  of  all 
the  important  beef  raising  states,  was 
there  an  increase  over  the  year  be- 
fore? Mind  you  all  this  decline  is 
in  the  face  of  an  tmprecedented  de- 
mand for  beef  from  nearly  a  hundred 
million  mouth'  .11  present 

If  you  get  your  calves  once  on 
sour  milk,  keep  them  there.  Do  not 
change  back  to  sweet,  or  you  will 
have  some  cases  of  bowel  trouble. 
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CANADA  FIELD  PEAS  FOR 
HOGS. 


'Having  noticed  the  statement  that 
the  Canada  Feld  Pea  has  proven  a 
great  pork  producer  in  Canada  and 
Colorado,  I  desire  to  learn  what  I 
can  in  regard  to  this  pea.  I  have 
tried  to  get  some  information  on  the 
same  from  our  Experimental  Station, 
but  they  tell  me  they  know  nothing 
of  Its  merits,  or  its  adaptability  to 
this  climate;  but  that  they  expect  to 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments  with 
this  pea  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

If  1  can  procure  the  seed  I  want  to 
give  It  a  trial.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  pea  is  much  more 
hardy  than  our  cow  peas,  and  ni 
probably  by  planting  in  earlv  fall. 
.subsist  through  the  winter  and  ma- 
ture much  earlier  than  our  cow  peas 
and  by  that  means  add  an  addition 
to  our  spring  pastwre. 

Tf  we  could  find  something  that 
would  mature  a  month  earlier  than 
our  cow  pea.  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  our  Southern  hog  industry. 
The  cow  pea  being  (|uite  delicate  thev 
can  not  be  planted  to  advantage  un- 
til Xhe  chilly  weather  has  subsided 
and  after  the  period  of  frost  danger 
has  fully  pa^sed.  Our  winters  are 
rarely  ever  much  colder  than  32  above 
zero. 

Do  you  think  the  Canadian  Field 
Pea  could  be  planted  in  fall  and  sub- 
.sist  through  our  winter?"— G.  A.  L 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  have  practic- 
ed planting  and  growing  the  Canada 
iMeld  Pea  for  the  benelit  of  any  of 
our  subscribers  who  are  in  the 'hog 
business.  It  is  the  dutv  of  each  man 
to  assist  f>nc  another  in  -upplving  the 
information  that  will  be  benelicial  to 
those  who  have  not  had  the  experi- 
ence and  are  in  need  of  it. 

Ft  is  our  own  belief  that  the  Cana- 
da hield  Pea  would  go  .safely  through 
a  winter,  as  we'  have  noticed  sr»me- 
times  in  Southern  Indiana  the  ordi- 
nary garden  pea  was  sufficientlv 
hardy  to  withstand  a  winter.  Wheth'- 
er  It  would  be  dwarfed  by  the  cold 
so  that  it  would  not  grow  as  f|uickly 
as  if  planted  in  the  spring  or  not.  we 
can  not  say  in  the  absence  f»f  experi- 
ence; but  our  friend  is  takintr  the 
right  course  and  we  have  put  him  in 
touch  with  getting  the  «:eed  ^o  that 
he  can  make  the  trial  and  decide  pos- 
itively for  himself. 

We  are  unable  also  to  state  wheth- 
er the  hardy  pea  that  can  be  grown 
in  Northern  Michigan.  Wisconsin. 
Minesota.  \orth  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota. New  York.  Colorado.  Utah  and 
Canada  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
the  climate  mentioned.  It  wfiuld 
seem  that  they  ought  to  grow  in  a 
soil  and  climate  that  would  produce 
the  cow  pea. 

.\  friend  of  ours  ha^  experimented 
a  little  growing  Canada  1'ield  Peas  in 
New  Jer-sey,  hut  not  very  encourag- 
ingly. The  soil.  ht.wev«r.  was  light 
and  the  summer  an  unusually  hot 
^ne.  As  a  boy,  in  Canada.  I  remem- 
ber we  grew  our  peas  on  clay,  well 
worked  and  with  plentv  of  manure 
Rut  what  pork  they  did  make' 
firm  and  sweet.  The  cows  enjoyed 
the  straw,  too. 


HOGS 


STIMULATING   THE   HOG   IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The  business  men  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  have  fitted  up  a  car  with  hog 
pens  and  all  the  appliances  necessary 
to  run  a  hog  farm.  This  care  is  run 
a  round  through  different  sections  of 
Texas  with  the  view  01  interesting  the 
farmer^  and  planters  to  engage  in 
the  hog  business,  to  enable  them  to 
supply  the  packing  interest  at  Ft. 
Worth  with  hogs  sufficient  to  keep 
the    packing    houses    busy. 

They  are  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  encourage  farmers  to  investi- 
gate and  become  familiar  with  the 
proper  up-to-date  methods  of  raising 
hogs.  Jt  ought  not  to  be  much  trou- 
ble, with  the  present  prices  of  pork 
hogs,  to  interest  the  farmer  occuping 
the>e  cheap  lands  to  engage  in  hog 
raising. 

Another  feature  of  the  case  is  the 
fact  that  a  packing  plant  is  being 
built  at  Oklahoma  Citv  that  will  cut 
off  a  large  territory  that  has  been 
heretofore  supplying  Ft.  Worth  mar- 
kets, which  renders  it  necessary  for 
the  Ft.  Worth  people  to  stimulate  the 
raising  of  hogs  in  a  section  of  Texas 
within  shipping  distance  of  the  I't 
W  orth    markets. 

Texas  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
great  hog  states,  and  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  it  will  figure  with  the  best 
hog-producing  states  of  the  country, 
owing  to  its  immense  extent.  Its  va- 
ried food  products  and  its  great  varie- 
ty  of  grasses  and  green  foods 
tliroughout  the  winter  season  will 
make  it  cope  with  any  state  in  the 
I  nion  in  producing  not  onlv  an  abun- 
•  lance  of  pork,  but  at  cheapest  cost. 

WHAT   SECOND   CROSS   WILL 
BRING. 

•*\\c  got  caught  in  the  lime  light  of 
the  drought,  consetiuentlv  not  much 
diung.  Long  faces,  light  pocketbooks 
will  hear  you  in  remembrance  when- 
ever anything  to  otTer.  .\sk  the  boys 
what  they  e.xpect  from  the  second 
cross  when  using  the  big  tvpe  boar 
on  the  medium  type  sows,  'as  manv 
«d  them  are  doing.  They  remind  me 
nt  my  friend  T<.nes.  who  votes  the 
Kepublican  ticket  one  year  and  the 
Jiemocratic  the  next.  He  is  neither 
one  or  the  other,  and  I  think  the 
hoys  will  hnd  themselves  in  the  same 
hand  wag-.n  with  Tones.'" — L  C  Wal- 
bridge. 

Better  stick   to  a   recognized   strain 
•d    f)ne    of    the    standard    breeds,    aufl 
let    the      experimenting      go      to      the 
fancy '    farmer,    and      to    the    experi- 
ment  station. 


SOWS  IN  PIG. 


Whether  or  not  a  sow  is  safely  in 
pig  will  he  known  usually  about  20 
or  Ji  days  after  coupling,  so  that  the 
prohable  time  of  farrowing  may  be 
known.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
ahout  II.'  days  from  the  date  of  ser- 
V^^'  ^""nR  sows  are  likelv  to  carry 
their  first  litters  for  a  slightly  shorf- 
er  period.  nf)t  infrecjuently  farrowing 
in  ro6  or  fo8  days,  while  old  sow< 
may  take  a  longer  time,  extending  to 
possibly  115  days.  Instances  are  ex- 
ceptional when  any  variation  either 
way  exceeds  a  week  from  the  112th 
day.— From  Coburn's  "Swine  in 
America." 


SELECTING  A  BROOD  SOW. 

in    considering      the      efficiency    of 
brood  sows,  Henry  Wallace  gives  the 
following  advice:     "Go     over     those 
that    have    had    pigs    the  present  year 
and    ask    them    the    following    ques- 
tions:    How  many  pigs  did  you  have 
this    year?     Were    they    even    in    size 
and  form?     Were  they  all  good  ones, 
or  did  you  have  two  or  three  choice 
pigs  and  were  the  rest  quite  inferior? 
How  did  you  take  care  of  these  pigs? 
.Are    you    a    good    suckler?     Are    you 
good     natured?     Are     you     a     good 
mother,  or  are  you  one  of  the  nerv- 
ous,   fidgety    kind,    always    worrying 
and    fretting   for   fear   somebody   will 
hurt  you  or  your     precious     piglets? 
H   the   brood    sow   on    being   interro- 
gated,   cannot    give    satisfactory   ans- 
wers  to  these   questions     it     is     not 
worth  while  to  scold  her  or  give  her 
a   moral    lecture.     Just    turn    her   into 
the      fattening      pen      for      there      is 
where  she  belongs."— From  Coburn's 
"Swine   in    America." 

ALFALFA    ADDS    15   PER    CENT. 

TO  30  PER  CENT.  TO  DAIRY 

PROFITS. 


No  other  branch  of  agriculture 
presents  more  advantages  than  dairy- 
ing—disposing of  the  products  of  the 
farm  as  milk  and  butter-fat.  When 
the  latter  may  be  sold  to  creamery 
stations  and  the  skim  milk  fed  to 
calves  and  pigs  along  with  alfalfa  the 
profits  are  greater  than  from  almost 
any  other  form  of  agriculture.  No 
other  business  tends  so  rapidly  to 
build  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  and. 
when  judiciously  conducted,  no  other 
branch  of  farming  yields  more  satis- 
factory financial  returns.  Raising 
and  feeding  alfalfa  will  add  from  i; 
to  ^o  per  cent,  to  the  profits  of  dairy- 
ing over  the  use  of  any  other  feed 
stuff  that  may  be  raised  or  bought. 
The  profit  problem  for  the  dairyman 
is  constantly  to  find  the  feed  that  will 
decrease  the  cost  of  his  production. 
—From  Coburn's  "The  Book  of  Al- 
falfa." 


HOG  NOTES. 


Before  farrowing  the  sows  need 
good  nutritious  bone  developing 
foods.  At  farrowing  time  they  need 
something  that  will  stimulate  milk 
production. 

Hog  tight  fences  have  always  been 
considerable  of  a  problem.  The  wo- 
ven wire  fence  solves  the  problem 
both  in  economy  and  ease  of  con- 
struction. 

Fvery  farrowing  pen  should  have 
a  good  fender  to  prevent  the  sow 
from  lying  on  and  smothering  the 
pigs. 

Hogs.  esj>ecially  brood  sows, 
should  have  salt  where  they  can  go 
to   it   at   any   time. 

The  old  dirty  pen  as  a  factor  in 
hog  raising  is  fast  losing  popularity, 
much  tr>  the  joy  of  the  hog. 

Plenty  of  clean  bedding  will  not 
engender  disease.  It's  the  filthy  nest 
that  does  the  harm. 

The  brood  sow  needs  a  mixed  diet 
in  which  there  is  plenty  of  food  rich 
m  protein. 
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When  coarse  straw  is  used  for  bed- 
ding, the  httle  pigs  often  get  tangled 
up  in  it  and  are  unable  to  get  back  to 
the  sow  They  become  chilled  and 
trequently  do  not  recover.  The  way 
to  solve  the  problem  is  to  cut  the 
straw  and  provide  a  finer  bed. 

There  is  something  wrong  on  the 
dairy  farm  that  does  not  have  a  few 
hogs. 

Both  the  grass  and  the  exercise 
gained  m  getting  it  are  helpful  to 
the   hog. 

If  you  doubt  whether  a  pig  enjoys 
grass  give  him  a  chance  to  show  you 

Nothing  stimulates  the  system  of 
the  hog  like  pasturage.— Kimball's 
Dairy  Farmer. 


POTASH  FOR  HOGS. 


A  large  hog  raiser  says  that  one  of 
the  things  he  has  discovered  is  that 
hogs  need  a  large  amount  of  potash 
He  buys  a  box  of  crude  lye,  such  as 
they  sell  at  drug  stores  to  make  soap 
with,  and  uses  this  box  to  a  barrel  of 
soaked  corn  slops  or  shorts  when 
feeding.  He  says  that  wf>rmy.  cough- 
ing, stunted  hogs  make  a  marvelous 
change  for  the  better  when  it  is  fed 
to  them. 

It  may  be  best  to  explain  to  the 
reader  that  potash  lye  is  a  caustic 
concentrated  form  of  potash,  and 
while  it  would  answer  the  purpose. 
we  believe  less  than  one  box  to  two 
barrels  of  such  feed  would  be  enf>ugh 
Slacked  lime  may  also  be  fed  in  this 
way.  two  pounds  to  a  barrel  being 
enough.  So  far  as  the  potash  is  con- 
cerned, however,  wood  ashes  from 
which  we  formerly  got  much  of  our 
supply,  will  furnsh  the  potash  in  less 
caustic  form,  and  are  recommended 
for  use  where  they  can  be  had  as 
these  caustics  are  dangerous  should 
the  hogs  get  too  much  of  them.  Both 
the  potash  and  thel  ime  are  needed 
in  the  construction  of  bone  and  teeth. 


Headquarters  for  Breeders  in  N.  Y. 
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Broadway    Central    Hotel 

Broadway,  Cor.  Third  Street 
IN  THE  HEART  OP   NEW    YORK 

Only  Medium  Price  Hotel  left  in  New  York 
Special  attention   given 
to     Ladies     unescorted 

8PBCIAL     RATES      FOR    SUMMER 

Our  Table  is  the   foundation  of 
our  enormous  business. 

Amerlrnn   Plan,  9'i.ao  upwards 
European  Plan,  tl.OU  apwards 

Send  for  Urge  Colored  Map  and  Quidt  of 
New  York,  FREE 

DAN.  C.  WEBB,  Proprietor 

The  Onlj  New  York  Hotel  Featnriiit 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
Excellent  Food  Good  SerTlce 


A  CHEAP  WINTER  FEED. 


Every  man  raising  hogs  is  interest- 
ed in  cheapening  his  feed.  Feed  is 
the  principal  cost  of  producing  pork. 
To  get  the  gain  and  growth,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  some  character  of 
food. 

Green  feed,  on  plant  growth,  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  that  can  be  furnished 
hogs.  This  is  where  the  clovers  and 
alfalfa  make  the  cheapest  feed  that 
we  have;  but  as  they  will  not  grow 
in  winter  time,  nor  will  they  with- 
stand freezing,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
a  plant  that  will  he  relished  by  the 
hogs  and  furnish  them  the  necessary 
food  late  in  the  fall,  through  the  win- 
ter and  early  in   the  spring. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  part 
by  sowing  a  field  of  winter  rye.  which 
is  hardier  than  most  grains.  A  very 
careful  farmer  has  estimated  that  he 
has  gotten  $50  an  acre  out  of  his  crop 
of  rye  fed  to  hogs  each  year. 

Some  farmers  sow  rye,  wdieat  and 
barley  mixed  and  some  sow  wheat 
alone  for  pasturage:  but  a  Held  of  rve 
is  valuable  and  desirable  for  hog  pas- 
ture; it  can  be  pastured  until  late  in 
the  spring,  in  fact  parties  have  graz- 
ed it  until  just  before  it  started  to 
joints  and  then  cut  a  fair  crop  of 
grain    from   it. 

In  feeding  grass,  either  alfalfa, 
clover,  blue  grass,  rye  or  other 
grasses,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  be^t 
results,  to  feed  some  errain  with  it. 
The  two  combined  make  a  balanced 
food  that  will  bring  about  the  best 
grain  and  growth  and  i<  cheaper  than 
to  attempt  to  feed  either  alone. 

The  rye  should  be  sown  as  early 
in  September  as  possible,  so  as  to 
get  a  good  start  in  the  fall,  to  pro- 
tect  it  some  throucrh  the  winter  and 
furnish  a  pasture  at  the  time  when  it 
is  most  needed. 

Pains  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
ground  in  good  order,  as  it  pavs  well 
to  have  the  soil  in  good  condition.  Tt 
will  get  a  better  stand,  it  will  come 
up  nuicker  and  will  grow  more  ranid- 
Iv  if  proper  attention  is  e'ven  to  the 
preparation    and    sowing   it. 


The  boar  of  eiirht  months  or  older 
will   do  better   if  kept  by  himself,   at 
least   he   should   not     be     where     the 
sows    or    gilts    may   arouse    htm.     He 
should  be  kept  in  a  comfortable  pen. 
with    a    lot   of  pasture    adiolnine  and 
supplied   with   a   variety  of  nutritious 
food,    which    means    somethine    more 
than   drv  mrn      with     an      orcasionnl 
drink    of    d'luted      dish      w.nter.     The 
permanent    quarters    should    be    nro- 
videdwith  a  viev  fo  furnish  sunlicrht. 
evercise.  drv  warmth   and  clrnnliness. 
These   should   be   so  located   that   the 
sows    may    be    r-^nvenientlv    broucrht 
to    him    for    service      A    laree    Pen"  is 
not    needed,   ten    feet    square   will    do. 
but   a    yard   and   pasture   should   each 
be  adiacent.^   The  vard  will  be  need- 
ed   for    serviVe    and    for    his    evercise 
in    the   brredintr  reason,   and   the   pas- 
ture   whirh    mav    he    an    r^rro    or    less 
shou'd  afford  him  water,  shade,  crass, 
alfalfa    or   other   succnli^nt    food. 

— Swine   in    America. 
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collection.  There  are  herds  manag- 
ed, grown  and  pork  produced  on  gar- 
bage, making  good  meat,  but  pains 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee  grounds  and  water 
that  the  dishes  have  been  washed  in, 
as  it  is  usually  soap  or  some  com- 
pound used  that  is  injurious  and  in 
some  cases  fatal  to  hogs.  The  soap 
and  water  or  compound  has  no  food 
value  and  is  dangerous.  There  is  al- 
so a  likelihood  of  there  being  slivers 
of  glass  or  from  dishes  that  swallow- 
ed by  the  hogs  might  prove  fatal. 


[OGI. 


FOR  sale: — Thoroughbred   Duroca   Po- 
land   Chinas      and      large      Yorkshire 
Swine.   Rhode  Island   Red  Thickens  and 
egrgs.  WM.  HARSHMAN. 

Thurmont,    Md. 


BARRAINS  IN  POLAIVD  -  milf  Al. 
BBBKSWIWF;*  mna  CHFSTER  \^  HITBS 

I  now  have  a  larro 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  erer 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
a  ....  have      Boars       and 

Sows,  all  breeds.  I  to  f  months  oM 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calres 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Pupplea. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  go  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks.  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Dogs. 
P.   P.   HAMTI.TO'V.  Coekraa^Iio.   Fa. 


FOR  gAI.B — Some  ane  Torkshlre  Pig* 
— no  better  stock  In  U.   &     Just  la- 
ported — new    blood.     A.    A.    B9JLDLMT. 
Frewsburg.  N.  Y.  -*, 


MII.CH    GOATS. 


MII.rH  COATS — Information  regarding 
this    most    profitable    milk    producing 
.animal.     Write  G.   H.   Wlokersham.  1 242 
.*='t.    Franris  avenue.  Wichita.   Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE— Good  honest  stock  egga 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland.  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds   for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma   cockerels    for    sale.     Write    me 
TirnM.VN  SHOCKEY.   Sand   Patch,   Pa. 


MISCFLLAXROrS. 


HORSES      ^o'"S   *>"n«3    Barry   Co.,    Iowa 
nunOCO  nuy.    in.    can    rurm 


AITOMOBIMSTS  ATTEXTIOV— Fur- 
lined  coat  never  worn,  lined  through- 
out with  the  best  Australian  mink. 
^'/!fant  Persi.Tn  lamb  collar,  cost  $175 
will  sell  for  f.?5.  also  pair  of  cinnamon 
bear   robes   |30   cost   $120.     Write 

W.    SCOTT. 
121   East  27th  St..  New  York. 


TROTTING    MARR    for    sale— a    hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful  stud   colt,   very   fast.     Second  cou. 
sin    to    Dan    Patch.     Price    1200.     P,    J 
WTAXD,    Cumberland.   Md. 


FOR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up! 
FRANK    H.    TAYLOR,    Reed.svlUe.    Pa. 


FEEDING  GARBAGE. 

A  subscriber  writes  asking  if  feed- 
innr  garbage  from  a  hotel  is  dangerous 
for  pigs.  In  reply  thereto  we  have 
tM  say  that  there  are  some  ch.aracters 
of  garbage  from  the  table  that  is  a 
splendid  food  and.  of  course,  cheap, 
as  it  never  costs     anything  but   the 


SEND    10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest,      race-horse     paper 
published.     P.  J.  WYAND.  Cumberland, 
Md. 


FOR  S.4LE— Pure  bred  Registered  Hol- 
stein  bull  calf.  Mnstlv  white.  Fine 
individual.  Good  pedigree.  Write  for 
Po^l?'*^?i^P*^^*o«''^Ph  and  price.  MAD- 
ISON COOPEa   101   Court.  Watertown, 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


FEEDING  LAYING  HENS. 


1  feed  a  mash  in  the  morning,  made 
as  follows:  loo  pounds  each  of  bran, 
provender  (corn  and  oats),  gluten 
meal  and  linseed  meal;  50  pounds 
heef  scrap  and  25  pounds  alfalfa  meal, 
^ivm-  about  two  quarts  of  this  to 
each  JO  hens.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  mix  this  np  in  a  tub  or  pail  with 
enr.uj^h  water  to  moil  en  it,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  half  hour  for  the  alfalfa 
to  swell.  This  is  fed  about  8  oclock 
in  the  winter  and  6.30  in  the  summer. 

I'or  the  noon  feed  1  yive  to  each 
JO  hens  one  (|uart  of  the  fcdlowin^ 
mi.xture:  100  i)(»und>  each  of  barley, 
buckwheat,  wheat,  oats  and  cracked 
corn.  Thi>  is  thrown  in  the  litter  m 
winter  and  fefl  in  throu,ij:hs  or  on  the 
ground    in    summer. 

At  night  1  feed  whole  corn  in  the 
winter  at  about  4.^0  o'clock.  In  sum- 
mer the  cracked  corn  is  left  f)Ut  of 
the  grain  niixture  and  fed  at  night  at 
about  6  o'clock,  giving  one  quart  to 
Norfolk  Co.,  .Mass. 

Mr.  Richards  is  feeding  a  very  ex- 
pensive grain  ration,  an«l  one,  in  our 
judgment,  not  properly  balanced.  Too 
much  wheat  and  buckwheat  and  n«it 
all  the  corn  the  combination  would 
stand.  We  certaitily  would  not  ad- 
vise a  mash  food  containing  anything 
like  so  much  linseed  and  gluten.  How 
on  earth  can  the  woman  make  her 
hens  i)ay  their  feed  bill?  or  thrive  vv 
such   a  diet? 


POULTRY  AND  PROFITS. 


Undoul)tedIy  the  i)oultry  business, 
as  a  bu.siness.  is  tjnc  of  the  most  pr«.- 
tltable  in  which  «me  can  engage — 
when  done  properb'. 

However,  the  business  is  done  any 
amount  <»f  injury,  year  by  year,  by 
peoi)le  whose  principal  e(|uipnicnt  for 
the  poultry  business  is  that  thev  know 
about  JO  hens.— .\rthur  J.  Richards, 
Uftthing  about  it. 

They  look  at  it  with  an  unbusiness 
like  view  which  they  would  assume 
toward    nothing  else  on   earth. 

One  hundred  dollars  invested  in 
bu<ine-s  w  ill  prr.duce  about  $6  a  year, 
and  yet  tluy  evpecf  ."^loo  worth  of 
poultry  to  produce  a  re\enue  suffi- 
cient  ti>   support  a  good-'iized   family. 

Is  this  gf)od  business  jiulgment'  Is 
it  possible  to  make  such  enormous 
profits  from  poultry.  Most  certainly 
not.  While  it  will  prf.duce  as  much 
as  $100  invested  in  anv  sort  r.f  lousi- 
ness such  unreasonable  expectations 
are  bound   to   be   disappointed 

One  should  not  cast  reason  to  the 
winds  when  considerincr  the  poultry 
business  nnv  in..rc  than  when  con- 
'iidering  live  -tiM-k  <.r  dairying — Ex- 
change. 

Much  of  tbi-  1^  too  true.  "We  all 
think  it's  a  cinch  to  make  money  rais- 
ine  poultry,  and  jump  into  it  witi' 
little  tbout.;ht  and  no  t^lans  of  what 
A\e  wi-b  to  ri>('<.nii)1isli,  Tnexperi 
even  is  .,ne  of  the  most  ijroliflc  causes 
of  failure  in  business  and  must  also 
be  r'-rk.ined  with  in  poult r\  and  egg 
producing. 

.\t  the  same  time,  an  investment  of 
Sron.oo  in  pmiltry  will,  we  are  con- 
fident produce  far  more  than  $600 
net  profit,  far  more  than  in  any  other 
line  of  work.     A  hundred  dollars  will 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 

eaisly  build  and  e<iuip  a  house  and 
yard  for  40  hens,  and  pay  for  tlie  40 
hens  besides,  and  if  you  cannot  make 
more  than  a  profit  of  ^O.oo  a  year 
you  better  keep  your  money  in  }'our 
l)i»cket.      It's   absolutely   absurd. 


POULTRY  AND  GRASS- 
HOPPERS. 


It  is  not  too  early  now  to  begin  to 
plan  for  next  year,  and  therefore  the 
following  advice  by  W.  IC.  Vapbui. 
I'oultryman  at  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
ture  Ci»llege,  is  interesting. 

Perhaps      we      are      neglecting    the 
readiest    means    of    mastering    gras>- 
hoppers    in    trying   to    find    some   new 
remedy.     Perhaps,  where  a  large  crop 
is  threatened,  the  remedy  we  suggest 
might  tiot  be  effective,  but  we  believe 
th    chickens    and    turkeys,    if   joropcrly 
handled,    would    in    a    large    measure, 
take    care    of    the    grasshoppers.       S<i 
long   as    we    feed    the    fowls    liberally 
about  the  buildings,  tfiey  will  not  for- 
age   much    or    far      friuu    the    feeding 
place:    but    if  mt)vable   colony   houses 
were    provided,      and      placed    in    the 
lields.    and    the    fowls    were    fed    very 
little,   and    that    feed   scattere<l   br.ia<f- 
cast  over  a  large  acreage,  making  the 
fowls    hunt    for   it,    they    would    very 
largely    take    care      of  "  the    hopi)ers. 
This   should   be   done  at  the   first   ap- 
pearance  of   the   hoppers  in   order   to 
keep(lo\\u   the  increase  as  largely  as 
possible,  and   it   is  astonishing  to   sec 
how  many  galh.ns  of  hoi)pers  a  hun- 
dred ehicks  or  turkeys  can  dispose  of 
in  one  day.     Xo  feed  should  be  given 
in   the  morning  so  they  will   be   more 
ready   to   forage. 

We  have  always  ad\i-ed  disposing 
of  ohi«-ks,  with  the  excei>tiou  of  those 
meant  f.  t  breeders  for  the  next  Sea- 
s'ui.  ju-t  as  soon  as  thev  are  large 
enouuh   to   market   as  the  p';iee-   later 


in  the  season  will  not  pay  for  the  in- 
creased weight.  But  by  the  great 
damage  being  done  by  grasshoppers 
we  beli\e  a  farmer  will  make  a  mis- 
take by  selling  his  poultry  until  this 
pest  is  disposed  of.  If  we  had  a  spe- 
cially \aluable  garden  crop,  we  would 
surely  protect  it  by  this  means,  even 
u  we  had  to  buy  poultr"  and  had  to 
herd  them  during  part  of  the  day. 
Winter  Housing  and  Feeding. 

Turkeys  do  fairly  well  roosting  on 
trees  ^,r  fences  near  the  buildings 
dming  winter,  but  I  ct>nsider  a  shed. 
oi»en  on  one  side,  much  better.  I'.itli- 
er  plan  is  preferable  to  compelling 
them  to  roost  in  a  warm  house,  or 
with  the  other  poultry. 

During  the  day  they  should  have 
freedom  to  roam  as  much  as  they 
desire,  and,  on  stormy  days,  have 
some  protection  from  the  e'ements. 
l>esides  being  closed  in  a  small  build 
ing  with  about  a  hundred  other  fowl 

I  have  kn<»wu  turkeys  tf)  he  kept 
"huddled"  through  the  winter  in  a 
small  filthy  hen-house.  and  their  vi- 
tality lowered  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  i)rogeny  was  doomed  before 
they   came   out   of   the   shell. 

Turkeys  are  the  tnost  cleanly  birds 
raised,  and  cannot  thrive  in  filthv 
qtiarters.  If  possible  at  all  they 
should  be  fed  by   themselves. 

The  l)est  turkey  house  1  have  ever 
met  with  was  a  feeding  and  roostinjr 
house  combined  and  was  in  the  form 
of  a  "lean-to"  on  the  Sf)Uth  side  of  the 
larm  barn.  It  was  oxer  30  feet  in 
length,  and  about  u  feet  in  width, 
-Miyle  boarded  only,  and  shingled. 
W  indows  and  sliding  d<iors  were  put 
•  >n  south  side.  The  rafters  were  not 
cut  off  close  to  the  building  as  is 
customary  but  extende*!  over  alnitit 
four  feet.  Under  the  points  of  ihc 
rafters  four  short  i»osts.  about  twti 
fi'et    above    ground,    wr-re    pb'ue<l.    and 


THESE  SKKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn  the  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  s<jme 
one  has  been  leedintr  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermentine  in 
tiieir  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eitht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
«^hick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearinic  chicks,  keepinir 
B^"?,  ^^'^ll  and  holdine  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
hts  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  diKcstive  organs 
of  a  chick.  »     = 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


ban  m  delltrhtful 
compoandeU  uf 


100  LBs 


(The  Safe  Kind) 

taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  because  It  la 
those  vory  pure,  wholrsoiue  and  sweet  ele- 
meflta  tliHt  Luiurally  ailra<-t  It.  Your  little 
"puff-t>allH"  will  make  thiutfs  flv  siratchlnp- 
they  aro  always  hnppv  amr  buar  wtien  tvd 
on  It.  Some  of  the  iarpo.st  n.iuitrv  nl.anta 
use  l*uritan  Chirk  Food.  It  pays  them 
,«^*^««.  .J  It  will  uay  you,  no  matter  how  atunll  youf 
Afrill  rAkk^  ""^^:  ?'^>s'<""e»lirht,  wisdom,  ecr)nomv  and 
OW***  ■"^nl  ^  profit,  for  vou  alwaya  to  keep  it  on  hand, 
r  "  «i       II  s  true  life  Insurance   for  your  chicks,  all 

other  thini-j  Iriini?  equal.  We  eaarnntee 
It  so,f>nil  r»*run<lmoney  if  you're  not  sat  Lstied. 
No  fu.-.xinir  nl)ont  It,  elther-yonr  wnnl  is 
rnal.  I'urltan  Chick  Food  la  put  up  in 
5-lb.  hoioa  for  85c;  25-il».  baifs  fl.OO;  50-lb. 
bajf.s  $1.7.J:  loo-lb.  hngn,  K.25.  Ask  your  deal.-r 
u""  '.^.  }L  h®  hasn't  It  well  supply  you. 
Booltlet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

^^'"  ♦•"-*'" -rican  Poultrf  Fo««!  Mtg.  Co.. 
■ottBd  Brook  New  Jency 


5HICK  f  o( 


^>  . 


'.am^ 
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this  two  feet  closely  boarded,  while 
from  these  boards  to  the  points  of 
rafters  two  inch  poultry  netting  was 
secured.  Immediately  under  the 
poultry  netting  and  against  the  two 
feet  of  boarding  a  small  trough  was 
nailed.  The  "run"  under  the  extend- 
ed rafters,  which  were,  of  course, 
boarded  over  and  shingled,  had  a 
door  in  one  end,  and,  in  the  evening, 
the  turkeys  were  brought  through 
this  door  and  fed  in  the  trough,  the 
sliding  doors  left  open  into  the 
main  house,  and  the  door  on  "run" 
being  closed  they  had  splendid  light 
to  see  their  food,  had  it  to  themselves 
and  were  compelled  to  roost  in  the 
house  proper  which  could  )>e  kept 
cool  by  means  of  sliding  doors  and 
windows. 

Where  a  l)uilding  such  as  this  can 
be  arranged  it  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience,  and  the  place  above  all 
others  to  carry  turkeys  through  the 
winter. 

Winter   Feeding. 

As  t()  winter  feeding.  I  think  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  light  feed  of 
oats  in  the  morning  and  a  fairly  good 
feed  of  sound  wheat  at  night.  Grit 
or  gravel  should  be  placed  within  the 
birtK'  reach,  and  an  occasional  feed 
of  >mall  or  unsound  apnles  are  relish- 
ed. They  --hould  not  be  compelled  to 
drink  from  stagnant  pool.>  in  the 
barn-yard  in  soft  weather,  but  should 
have  clean  water  s<»mewliere  available 
at  all  times.  Once  the  snow  leaves 
the  fields  the  hens  should  only  receive 
otie  light  feed  of  oats  and  wheat 
mixed  in  the  evening.  They  will  find 
>o  much  food  over  the  fields  that  they 
are  likely  to  become  too  fat  and  lay 
soft-<helled  eggs,  if  fed  twice  per  day. 
Oyster  shells  at  this  time  will  also 
help  to  prevent  the  latter. 


Page  Nine. 


TURKEY    RAISING   A   BUSINESS 
FOR  THE  FARMER. 


Is  Very  Profitable  When  Well  Looked 
After. 

Arc  turkeys  profitable?  This  will 
be  the  first  juestion  in  the  mind  of 
a  beginner  in  the  turkey-raising  busi- 
ness. I  think  this  will  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  every  unprejudic- 
ed person  who  has  noted  the  prices 
paid  for  turkey  meat  upon  the  mar- 
kets the  past  three  years,  in  many 
cases  costing  the  consumer  35  cents 
per  pound. 

However,  it  ix  not  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  but  the  amount  received 
by  the  producer  which  has  to  be  ta- 
ken into  account.  Hundreds  of  pro- 
ducers have  received  around  24  cents 
per  pound  in  the  month  of  December, 
for  the  year  of  i()07.  IQ08  and  looo 
Therefore,  it  i>  clear  that  the  high 
values  arc  not  unnatural  "boom" 
prices,  but  a  gradual  gain  since  the 
year  looi.  Indications  at  present 
point  to  still  higher  prices  for  the 
coming  seasf>n  One  of  these  indica 
tions  is  the  high  price  of  other 
"meats"  and  another  is  the  soarcitv 
c»f  breeding  stock  very  evident  from 
the  flew  breeders  who  are  advertising 
this  vear  compared  with  former  year^ 

Take  these  high  prices  in  connec- 
tion with  the  undi^Dutable  fact  that 
turkeys  make  half  their  weight  upon 
ing  some  turkey^  that  ucf  pro- 
nounced the  best  in  the  lan<l  by  com- 
netent  judges,  and  ba\c  been  stu'ce>^s- 
ful  in  clearing  the  mortyauc  off  a 
moderate  farm  that  I  am  sure  would 
have  remained  only  for   the   turkey^ 


Get  Proper  Breeding  Stock. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  a  beginner  is  to  secure  proper 
breeding  stock,  and  have  these  birds 
properly  cared  for  through  the  win- 
ter season.  I  have  many  times  noted 
the  folly  of  persons  starting  with 
turkeys,  who  commence  by  purchas- 
ing the  most  expensive  prize-winning 
stock  they  can  find.  1  think  this  mis- 
take is  not  confined  alone  to  begin- 
ners in  turkey  rearing,  but  is  oiten 
committed  by  beginners  in  all  kinds 
of  live  stock.  My  humble  advice  is, 
find  out  what  you  can  do  first  with 
moderate-priced  stock,  and  if  you 
sticceed  then  branch  out  into  the 
highest  quality.  If  you  are  one  of 
the  failures  (and  there  always  will  be 
sorne)  then  your  loss  will  be  slight 
This  experience  with  nuKlerate- 
priced  stock  will  be  a  valuable  help 
in  after  years  when  the  loss  of  a 
high-quality  bird  would  be  a  severe 
blow. 

Starting  without  any  previous  ex- 
perience I  would  say  buy  from  an 
ordinary  healthy  farm  Hock — four  or 
h\e  moderate-sized  young  hens, 
twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  each,  and 
nearly  the  color  of  the  variety  fanc- 
ied. With  them  mate  a  healthy 
oung  Tom,  from  some  breeder  of 
the  pure-bred  variety  which  you 
favor.  This  would  be  an  inexpensive 
start,  and,  if  successful,  the  Tom 
could  be  used  the  second  vear  and  a 
pure-bred  hen  of  fair  juality  could  l>e 
added,  making  a  start  in  the  latter, 
and  as  it  were  "feeling  your  way  a> 
you  went  along."  Once  a  breeder 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  raise- 
turkeys  successfully  there  is  no  doubt 
the  "pure-breds"  will  prove  the  most 
satisfactory,  were  it  for  nf)thinir  more 
than  tmiformity  in  appearance  both 
ali\e   and   dressed. 

Breeding    For    Market    Purposes. 

I'ollowing  this  second  season — 
should  he  tlecide  to  breed  only  for 
market  purposes — I  would  advise 
buying  the  largest  and  best  shapetl 
young  Toms  he  could  find,  with  fair 
Cfdor  points  as  well,  to  mate  with  the 
pure  stock  he  would  have  from  th<- 
hen  atbled  the  second  seasfm.  Should 
the  breeder  decide  at  this  stage  to 
df)  some  showing  at  "Fairs"  an<l 
furnish  breeding  stock  for  others.  I 
Would  consider  it  wise  to  go  to  the 
bottom  f)f  the  purse  for  a  pair  or  trio 
of  the  best  to  be  had,  and  then  de- 
\  ote  all  your  energies  to  holding  or 
improving  the  fpiality  of  this  founda- 
tion. 

n  have  noticed  many  breeders  of 
diflFerent  kinds  of  live  stock,  who 
have  made  a  great  '"sensation"  for  a 
few  vears  on  purchased  stork,  but 
who  invariably  "dropped  r»ut"  through 
their  inability  tf»  produce  anvthinu 
of  a  hieh  class  themselves.  Xo  mat- 
ter which  line  vou  intend  followinu. 
it  is  essential  that  your  breeders  1m- 
I'oalthy.  vigorous  and  well  deveb»r>e<1 
r.>  the  latter  T  mean  tHat  no  late  Tu'v 
"P  .\ugust  hatched  birds  sHould  lo- 
ured, nor  ones  with  cruoked  l>rea-ts 
•  <r  toes,  twisted  winus.  wry  tails  or 
;tn\'    deformity    whatever 


Selling  bread  liy  weight  is  right 
and  proper.  It  should  be  the  law  in 
every  state  that  bVead  be  sold  by  the 
pound.  If  the  loaf  is  less  than  the 
'luantity  called  for.  it  can  be  made 
LMjod  by  a  piece  cut  frr»m  another 
loaf.  This  is  the  custom  in  England. 
and  has  been  so  for  nearly  a  hundred 
vears. 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Tests  show  whtro 
these  .slu  !lti  have 
htinn  used  —  dera- 
tion of  t<  St  22  days 
— riuml)t  r  of  eptrs, 
3.3;  Weight  of  efrgs, 
1 4  S  y  .  6  g-rammes. 


■arx.         oL         /^..  ..  itc^.o  K' amines. 

Where  Sharp  Gnts  were  fed— test  22  davs— number 
of  eggps,  6;  weiKht  of  ejrps,  2".7.6  frrammes.  Ihia  is 
convincing  argrumint  why  every  iH>ultry  bouse  or 
yard  should  have  th.-m.  Theyl!  make  hens  lay  an 
egTff  a  day.  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
brt-Hk  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acts  iia  a  Rnt,  making  them  superior  to  anv  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Vrt-c 
Cataloj^c  to 

LOUiB    OKKBB.       BALTimORK.    MO. 


NEED  HELP. 


Live     Stock     Interests     Want     Your 
Personal    Assistance. 

A  growing  interest  is  being  taken 
in  Maine  live  stock.  Men  are  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  better  ^tock  and  bet- 
ter methods  of  care  ancl  manage- 
ment. Each  man  alone  can  sidve 
many  of  his  own  stock  problems,  but 
sorne  phases  of  animal  husbandry  re- 
quire the  united  efforts  of  all  the 
breeders  in  the  state.  Vou.  Mr. 
Breeder,  know  sonde  co-operative 
work  you  would  like  to  see  go  for- 
ward to  improve  the  interest  of 
Maine  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  This  work  may  along  any  of 
the  many  lines. 

Will  you,  to-day.  write  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Maine  Live  Stock  Breed- 
ers' Association  about  the  iiroblems 
that  are  nearest  to  you  so  that  the 
matter  may  receive  proper  attention 
at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at 
\\  aterville,  \0vember15  th  and  i()th. 
— R.  W.  Redman.  State  Dairy  In- 
structor, Augusta,  Maine. 


Last  year  Iowa  raised  ]i6.ootD,ooo 
bushels  of  oats  and  Illinois  159,064.- 
000  bushels.  These  are  the  great 
states  for  oats. 

$350aMonth-500Hens 

Edgrar  Briprgr.s  did  It! 
RRinos.  the  Thomas 
A.  Edtson  of  the  Poul- 
try World  —  the  man 
who  wrote  "Proflts  In 
Poultry  Keeping'  Solv- 
ed." —  fourth  edition 
.lu.-'t  now  ready.  No 
branch  of  mercantile 
business  or  farmlngr 
pays  the  profit  that 
poultry  pruarantees  un- 
Aiu/Avc     r-ii.  I    ^''^  ^^♦*  RrlpTifs  system. 

ALWAYS    FULL  »  •  -,»  i^n    u      a  «« 
BRIGCS  SYSTEM   B^lggS    "  Poultfy  Sllo" 

DOES  IT  discovery  alone  Is  now 
savins  farmers  and 
.    ^  .,  poultrymen     thousands 

of  dollars  dally.  He  feeds  his  hens 
•poultry  ensilage" — a  processed  feed 
that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  !n 
winter,  when  egf;  prices  are  "out  of 
sight."  Priggs  tells  how  to  make  the 
ensilage  at  not  to  exceed    15c    per  bushel. 

llrlKKK'  Book  contains  literally  hun- 
dreds of  secrets,  making  poultry  rais- 
ing for  every  one  a  profitable  business 
or  side  line. 

PE.*ST  OF  F.\CTS.  fl.OO — For  a  short 
time  only  we  offer  Briggs'  Book  "Prof- 
its in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages,  fully  Illustrated  and  nicely 
hound,  including  "Secrets  in  Poultry 
r-ulture" — the  many  secrets  used  by 
T^rig^srs.  and  one  year's  subscription  to 
"Poultry  SnereMM,"  the  leading  monthly 
poultry   journal.  If   you    have    never 

read  It.  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neigh- 
bors, or  write  for  samples.  AI.l.  THIS 
.4BOVI:  0?II.Y  »1.    Write  to-day. 


Pace  Ten. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


THE   FARMER'S   RELATION   TO 
SOIL  FERTILITY 

Henry  Wallace.  Des  Moines  Iowa. 

"The    fertility    of    the    soil    is    the 
greatest  asset  of     this     country.     In 
the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
nature  leveled  it  off  with  the  glacier. 
She  covered  it  with  the  best  dirt  from 
Canada.     Then  she  put  her  hand  ov- 
er  it   and    kept   it   covered    until    art, 
science,   religion  and  civitization   had 
developed  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
Then  she  took  her  hand  off  the  val- 
ley, hlled  it  up  with  an  assorted  peo- 
ple from  the  East,  both  from  Europe 
and   Eastern  America,  and  told  them 
to  make  this  the  garden  spot  of  the 
earth.     How    have    we    done    it? 

"A   hund;-ed  years  ago.     from     the 
Alleghenies   to    Indiana   there   was   a 
forest,  an  acre  of  which  would  to-day 
be  worth  a  king's  ransom.     We  have 
used  walnut  trees  for  fence  rails,  we 
have     deadened     the     trees,     burned 
thm  down     and     nigered     them     off. 
I'rom    this    same    land    to-day    comes 
the   cry   for   patent    medicines   in   the 
>hape  of  commercial  fertilizers.     The 
farmers  there  say  'We  cannot     even 
grow  clover.'     God  help  the  man  who 
can  t    grow    clover.     \\c    wasted    the 
timber  and  then  we  wasted  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil. 

"In  the  south  are  si.x  million  acres 
of  abandoned  farms,  with  trees  on 
them  as  high  as  this  building,  .\fter 
every  ram  these  acres  lift  their  tear- 
stained  faces  to  heaven  with  a  plea 
to  the  Almighty  to  send  them  some 
man  with  sense  enough  to  farm  them. 
*\nu  cannot  imagine  the  extent  to 
\yhich  we  have  wasted  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

"I  am  not  going  to  let  the  farmers 
rest  under  the  accusation  that  they 
have  wasted  their  resources  without 
telling  why.  We  are  like  bovs  given 
an  inheritance.  We  have  squander- 
ed  It.     It   is   the   nature  of   the  beast 

*"u^f.V"^  "^  ^'^^^  ^'^  dc)"'t  work  for. 
When        the       railroad^       pushed 
through   this   countrv   men      took     up 
as  much  land  as  thcv  could,     Many  a 
man  is  land  poor  to-day.     Then  came 
farm    machinery   which    made   it    easv 
to  farm  extensively.    Then  the  home'- 
stead    law   went    into    effect.     It    was 
meant  as  a  benefit,  as     a     "bonus      a 
subsidy    to   the    agricultural    indus'trv 
Then    people    began    plavinp   a    gam'e 
of    leap    frojr    from     Indiana    to    thr 
Middle    West.     As    a    result    farmer-; 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  product^ 
actually  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

"You   can't     subsidize  anvthing      a 
factory,  a   railroad,   or   even     a     boy 
without  injuring  it.     The   Mibsidv  had 
the    same   effect   upon    tlie   farmer   as 
the  hiRh   protective  tariff  has  on   the 
factories,  except     that     the     farmers 
cannot  combine  to  keep  the  prices  un. 
".Another      thing      hannened.       We 
were  compelled  to  practice  extensive 
farming  instead  of  intensive,  because 
of  the  inability  to  pet  sufficient  labor 
either   on    the   farm   or   in    the   house 
No   man   here   who   is   a   widower     i<: 
ugly   enough    but   what   he   could    get 
two  second     wives     easier     than      he 
could  get  a  hired  girl. 

"Even  if  we  raise  our  own  help  we 
can  t  keep  them.  We  would  increase 
the   yield   of  our   farms    2^   per   cent 


in  three  years  if  we  could  get  the 
help.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  get 
labor  means  that  farm  products  will 
continue  to  be  high  priced,  and  farm- 
ers can  begin  buying  automobiles  just 
as  soon  as  they  get  good  roads  to 
drive  them  on. 

"While  we  have  been  wasting  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  the  Lord  won't  let  us 
waste  it.  When  the  point  is  reached 
He  locks  it  up  until  some  man  of 
sense  comes  along  and  then  He  gives 
him  the  key. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
the  yield  of  wheat  in  England  was 
twelve  bushels  fo  the  acre.  Poor 
Ireland  averages  about  thirtv,  with 
!•  ranee  and  Belgium  about  the  same, 
while  we  are  in  the  same  class  as  the 
serfs  in  Russia.  Lands  that  have 
been  farmed  for  a  thousand  years  are 
putting  us  to  shame. 

"There  may  be  an  excuse  for  some 
to  starve  their  land,  but  there  is  none 
here,  where  clover,  the  greatest  gift 
of  God  to  man.  except  woman,  is  al- 
most considered  as  a  weed. 

".Another  piece  of  advice  T  wish  to 
give  you.  Don't  go  crazy  and  go  off 
to  a  new  land  to  get  rich  quick.  To 
try  to  get  rich  quick  is  the  surest 
way   of   getting   poor   fast." 

WHY  UNDERDRAINS  ARE  VAL- 
UABLE. 


Make   the   Soil     More     Productive- 
Conserve  Soil  Moisture. 

If  underdrainings  will  increase  the 
crop  output  of  land  by  $20  per  acre, 
on  the  average,  as  it  does  according 
to  the  reports  of  men  who  have  drain- 
ed, it  should  be  interesting  to  en- 
quire how  it  does  so.  and  to  note  the 
change  in  soil  conditions  that  con- 
tribute to  such  an  important  result. 
More  Air  in  Drained  Soil. 

In  the  fir-^t  place  drains  have  a 
loosening  effect  on  the  soil,  thereby 
rendering  it  more  norous  and  there'- 
fore  capable  of  containing  more  air 
between  the  soil  parides.  Not  only 
so.  the  air  is  aBle  to  pass  in  and  out 
of  the  soil  more  freely  because  of  the 
larger  pores,  and  in  this  way  the  soil 
air  IS  purified  and  the  root's  have  a 
healthy  atmosphere  in  which  to  live. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pure 
IT  IS  just  as  essential  to  noraml  root 
development  as  to  satisfactory 
crowtb  .,f  animals.  This  beinjr  the 
«asc  the  xiipplyinp  of  abundance  of 
fresh  air  a-^  a  re-uTt  of  drainatre.  i^ 
an   important     improvement     in      «:oi1 


conditions. 

More  Water  in  Drained  Soil. 

But  there  is  another  important  re- 
sult of  the     increased     porosity    that 
drainage  gives;  a  drained  soil,  when 
ready  to  work,  has  more  water  in  it 
for  the  crops  than  an  undrained  soil 
when  It  is  ready  to  work.     Strange  as 
this  may  at  first     appear,     it     seems 
quite  natural  on  second  thought,  for 
there's    more    room    for   water,    more 
pore   space   in   this   drained   soil.     By 
actual     test     of  a     samnle     of    loam 
brought    in    from    the    field,    and    one 
part   packed   like  undrained   soil,   and 
the  other  left  loose  and  porous  like 
drained  soil,  T  have  found  the  latter 
after  being  saturated  and  allowed  to 
drain    to  retain  28  per  cent,  more  wa- 
ter than  the  former  after  being  treat- 
ed   in   the   same   manner.     We     must 
conclude  that  between     drained     and 
undrained  land  the  difference  in  wa- 
ter-retaining power  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar.    Applying   this    percentage    to    a 
soil   drained  three  feet  deep,  we  find 
that  when  fit  to  work  it  actually  has 
about  three  inches  more  of  rain   in  it 
than   similar   soil,  but  undrained    has 
when  It  is  ready  to  work,  and  three 
inches   is   about  as   much   rain   as  we 
get    in    a   whole    month    anywhere   in 
the  earth. 

Drained  Soil  and  Capillarity. 

Now   the   upper  layers   of  the   soil, 
where  the  roots  feed  are  not  capable 
of  sorting     enough     water     for     the 
crops,  even  when   aided  By  the  sum- 
mer rains.     But   deeper  down    in   the 
soil,  three,  four,  five     and     six     feet 
there   are   lartjer  quantities   of  water 
which     travel     slowly     upward     and 
gradually    reach      the      roots.     Water 
travels    upwards    throucrh    the    soil    as 
tea   will   travel     upward     through     a 
himp    of    sutrar,    or    water    through    a 
-ponge.     This    movement    of    liquids 
upwards  or  sideways  through   porous 
bodies    IS    known    as    capillary   action 
or    capillarity.     riquuTs    move    down- 
wards by  the  same  process,  as  well  as 
'r  1^^   "lore   rapid   action   of  gravity 
And   when  a   soil  has  been   saturated 
and  all  the  water  that  will  has  drain- 
ed  away,  it  is  this  same     power     of 
camllaritv  that  holds  a  larpe  amount 
still    in    the   soil. 

Canillarity  Ts  not  a  new  idea.  From 
childhood  we  have  seen,  coal  oil 
lamps  with  the  oi'l  travelling  up  the 
noroii.  wick  bv  capillarity  to  sunnlv 
he  flame  at  the  top.  The  same  thine 
take^  place  m  the  soil  As  the  dry 
weather   advances   and    the    roots   n<r 


Elkhart  Buggies 

-'-  the  best  made,  best  crade  and  easiest  ridine 

igies  OQ  aarth  for  the  mooey.  tf^O/\ 

FOR  THIRTY^EVEN  YEARS     'P'*^ 


Sav« 


we  have  hecn  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  b  the  World 

selling  to  the  consuiiv  r  >:x  liisiroly. 

Wr  (hip  romaaiamloa  nod  appruTal,  cutf- 
anleeing  safe  delivery,  an,)  ais„  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  ara  not  tatis»ie<l  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothinj;  out 

Mar  We  Send  Yoa  Our 
Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Likhartf     •     ■     .     .      Indiana 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 

up  all  the  available  water  in  their 
vicinKy  and  call  for  more,  as  the 
flame  calls  for  oil,  capillarity  steps 
in  and,  by  slow  degrees,  raises  a  con- 
tinual supply  from  the  moister  soil 
below,  as  the  wick  raises  the  oil,  and 
the  plants  thrive  on  into  the  drought. 
By  and  bye  the  water  lessens,  and  the 
plants  begin  to  wilt  and  turn  pale, 
just  as  the  lamp  flame  grows  dim 
when   the  supply  of  oil  is  checked. 

Now,  drained  soil  has  greater  capil- 
lary power  than  the  same  soil  un- 
drained, because  it  is  more  porous; 
and,  consequently,  it  contiues  to 
bring  up  water  from  below,  and 
keeps  the  large  plants  fresh  and 
green  long  after  the  undrained  has 
failed  to  supply  enough  for  its  small 
ones. 

The  reader  ,will  readily  recall  that 
in  the  dry  weather  of  .August  the 
driest  parts  of  his  farm  are  those  that 
in  the  spring  time  were  the  wettest, 
and.  further,  that  the  "crops  on  thesee 
portions  are  the  first  to  suflFer  from 
drought.  results  easily  explained 
when  he  knows  that  these  soils  con- 
tain really  less  water  when  fit  to  till. 
that  they  bring  up  less  by  capillarity, 
and  that  they  lose  more  by  run-off. 
and  also  more  by  evaporation,  as  we 
shall   see  later. 

More   Root  Space. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why 
capillary  action  is  slower  in  undrain- 
ed soils:  Roots  strike  much  deeper 
than  in  undrained  soil.  Pine  trees 
for  instance  thrust  their  roots  down 
three  or  four  feet,  whereas  on  high 
well-drained  land,  on  flat  wet-bottom- 
ed, undrained  land  they  stay  near  the 
surface,  and  thus,  when  the  dry 
weather  comes,  capillarity  has  much 
further  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
roir>ts  than  in  the  drained  land:  and 
the  farther  capillarity  has  to  act  the 
less  water  it  will  deliver  to  the  plant, 
just  as  a  man  pumps  less  water  from 
a  deep  well  than  from  a  shallow  one. 
Warmer  in  Spring. 

Moreover,  in  the  .'-pringtinie  a 
drained  soil  is  warmer  than  an  un- 
drained, by  from  $  to  12  degrees. 
Two  causes  unite  to  keep  undrained 
soil  cold,  hirst,  water  is  the  hardest 
known  substance  to  heat,  and  since 
for  three  or  four  weeks  the  undrained 
soil  contains  more  water  than  the 
drained,  it  will  naturally  heat  more 
slowly. 

Secondly,  evaporation  i^  a  strong 
cooling  agency.  It  takes  about  5.9 
times  as  much  heat  to  evaporate  w-a- 
ter  as  to  heat  it  from  freezing  to 
boiling:  and  all  that  portion  of  the 
sun's  heat  used  in  evaporation  is  not 
available  for  heating  the  soil.  Xow 
evaporation  falls  off  much  earlier  on 
the  drained  land  and  hence  the  un- 
drained remains  cool  much  the  long- 
er. 

Seeds  Germinate  Better. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  important, 
results  of  this  difference  in  tempera- 
ture is  that  seeds  germinate  better  in 
the  drained  land.  Every  kind  of  seed 
has  a  temperature  at  which  it  germ- 
inates better  than  any  other  At  too 
low  temperature  many  of  the  seeds 
will  not  germinate  and  those  that  do 
grow  very  slowly.  Drainage  over- 
comes this  slow,  incomplete  germina 
t'ton. 

Bacteria  Thrive  Better. 

From   the   higher  temperature,  con 
pled  with  the  presence  of  more  fresh 
air,  the  drained  soil  is  superior  in  an- 
other way.     Soil  is  alive  with  bacter- 
ia.    These  little  organisms  are  to  the 
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DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"   HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  made  especially  for  every  day 
work.  It  will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  This  iiiacbine  wiil 
cut  from  28  to  30  acres,  or  wiil  doubie-cat 


15  acrt-s  in  a  day.    It  is  drawu  l>y  two  lued* 
iuin  liorse.<<.     It  will  move  l.'),000  tons  of 
earth  one  foot  iu  a  day,  and  can  be  set  to 
move  the  earth  bnt  little,  or  at  so 
great  an  angle  a.t  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.    Rnns  true  in  line 
of   draft  and   keeps   the  surface 
true.  All  other  disk  harrowx  Imve  to  mn  in  half  lap. 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  an.l  k»»<'i)s  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 
A«  c  make  l!jO  kIzch  and  litrleo  of  IM«k  Harrows. 
^  FIvery  mnchliie  fully  WHrranted. 

^     Sfnd  for  l-RFK  HookUt  wllh  fall  partifnian. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Main  St..  HICCANUM,  CONN.  * 
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plant  what  the  cook  is  to  the  family — 
they  prepare  the  food,  make  it  edible 
to  the  plant,  so  to  speak.  By  their 
agency  manure  and  clay  and  sand, 
which  the  plant  cannot  use  as  such, 
are  changed  into  salts,  which  dissolve 
in  water,  and  with  it  pas>  into  the 
roots  to  sustain  the  plants. 

These  bacteria  need  fresh  air  as 
much  as  plants  or  animals  do.  In  the 
drained  land  there  is  plenty  of  it. 
Moreover,  a  congenial  temperature 
is  needful  as  much  to  them  as  to 
man.  and  this.  too.  they  find  in  the 
drained  soil.  Here.  then,  they  thrive 
and  flourish,  combining  the  elements 
of  the  air  with  those  of  the  soil,  and 
give  to  the  plant  abundance  of  food 
made  to  its  very  liking.  In  the  un- 
drained soil,  however,  the  scant  sup- 
jily  of  air  becomes  imuure.  and  this, 
with  the  cold,  renders  mf)st  of  them 
so  inactive  that  but  little  food  is  pre- 
l)ared;  and  one  of  the  varieties  is  so 
constituted  that  when  air  is  scarce  it 
lives  on  the  food  already  fitted  f<>r 
the  plant. 

From  which  it  follows  readilv  that 
the  amount  of  plant  food  available  in 
drained  land  far  exceeds  that  in  the 
undrained.  And  the  more  extensive 
root  systems  in  the  former  enable  the 
plants  to  make  full  use  of  this  ad- 
vantage. 

Easier  to  Work. 

The  greater  porosity  and  looseness 
of  the  drained  soil  coupled  with  its 
superiority  in  other  physical  proper- 
ties prevents  it  from  baking  as  hard 
a«.  the  undrained.  and  consequently  it 
is  in  better  "condition"  than  the  un- 
drained  and   easier  to  work. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  every  essential 
property  the  drained  soil  is  superior, 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
iri\es   the    better    financial    returns. 


Questions  of  nonessential  blem- 
ishes are  also  questions  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  settle  through  its  secretarv 
and  superintendent  If  the  associa- 
tion decides  to  disregard  these  blem- 
ishes and  permits  the  animal  to  enter 
the  show  ring  such  action  is  binding 
upon  the  judge,  and  he  should  be  ex- 
pected also  to  disregard  such  non- 
essential blemishes.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  fair  association, 
through  its  superintendents  of  the 
several  departments,  to  see  that  ani- 
mals are  shown  in  the  classes  in 
which  they  belong,  and  the  superin- 
tendent's decision  upon  all  questions 
of  age.  classification,  and  fitness  to 
be  shown  should  be  final.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  judge  merely  to  pass 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  ani- 
mals admitted  to  the  ring  by  the 
superintendent.  Of  course,  in  the 
younger  classes,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  take  intf>  consideration  the 
age  of  the  animal,  and  should  he  f>el 
that    an    animal    is    being   improperly 


shown,  he  should  express  his  opinion, 
with  reasons,  to  the  superintendent. 
Should  the  superintendent  decline  to 
take  action  in  Uie  matter,  it  is  not 
the  judge's  business  to  do  so.  In  far 
too  many  exhibits  the  judge  is  ex- 
pected to  perform  not  only  his  own 
duties,  but  those  of  the  superintend- 
ent. If  superintendents  were  more 
careful  in  their  work.-  there  would  be 
far  less   criticism  and   dissatisfaction. 

C.  H.  HINM.W. 
Colorado    Agricultural    College,    Fort 
Collins. 


EXPRESS    MONOPOLY    VERSUS 

THE    PEOPLE'S    PARCELS 

POST. 


The  American  people  for  years 
have  been  demanding  of  Congress  a 
parcels  post,  but  the  express  monop- 
oly has  always  defeated  this  reform. 
Years  ago.  when  he  was  postmaster- 
general.  Mr.  Wanamaker  declared 
that  there  were  just  four  reasons  why 
we  did  not  have  parcels  post,  and 
these   reasons  exist   to-day: 

1.  The  American  Express  company. 

2.  .\dams  Express  company. 

X    Southern    T?!xpress    company. 

4.^  Wells  Fargo  Express  company. 

Xow  if  the  people  can  be  misled 
into  a  demand  for  penny  postage  on 
letters,  this  wifT  give  an  excuse  for 
further  long  delays  in  Congress  in 
granting  a   parcels   post. 

If  the  demand  for  parcels  post  can 
be  also  further  befogged  by  a  con- 
troversy over  postage  rates  on  maga- 
zines and  periodicals,  the  chances  will 
be  still  better  of  longer  delay  in  the 
parcels    post. 

The  public  has  been  reasonable  and 
long  suffering  in  this  parcels  post 
proposition.  It  has  only  asked  that 
congress  establish  a  small  trial  of 
litnited  parcels  post  confined  within 
a  territory  of  a  few  postoflfices.  Then 
if  that  experiment  works  out  <»atisfac- 
torily.  go  in  for  a  universal  parcels 
post  throughout  the  I'nited  States, 
the  same  as  all  other  civilized  coun- 
tries enjoy. 

The  new  Taft  tax  on  periodicals, 
now  again  proposed  in  a  new  guise, 
mav  therefore  be  the  last  nail  in  the 
coflin   of  parcels   post 


SOAKED  FEED. 


We  are  asked  about  soaking  feed. 
Some  of  our  very  best  feeders  have 
practiced  this  continumisly  for  many 
years  with  success.  I'xperiments  at 
the  Iowa  and  Kansas  Experiment 
Stations  showed  that  soaking  corn  is 
about  etiual  to  grinding  it  and  much 
cheaper.  It  is  usually  soaked  about 
twenty-four  hours,  not  long  enough 
to  permit  it  to  ferment,  as  it  would 
injure  it  for  food  by  so  doing. 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

CoDdaot«d  bjr  Gaorgle  Middleton  Flili«r 


BROOM  FOR  THE  STOMACH. 


The  French  have  a  saying  that 
"parsley  is  a  broom  to  sweep  the 
stomach."  Lettuce  is  a  nerve  food. 
Radishes  build  tissue  and  are  rich  in 
phosphorous,  also  in  iron 

Horseradish  contains  a  higher  per- 
centage of  sulphur  than  all  the  other 
vegetable  roots,  spinach  ranging  next 
in  value.  Spinach  also  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  iron. 

A  mayonnaise  dressing  with  lettuce 
is  especially  desirable  for  thin  people, 
but  for  the  over  plump  French  dress- 
ing is  to  be  recommended.  The  ac- 
tion of  vinegar  on  the  digestive  or- 
gans^ however,  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  acid  of  lemon  juice  is  pref- 
erable. 

While  apples  are  a  most  eJfcellcnt 
fruit  for  brain  building,  which  phos- 
phorous aids  in.  the  humble  pumpkir.. 
desecrated  to  the  use  of  pie  and  jack 
<»■  lanterns,  holds  the  prize.  Pump- 
kin rates  j.7g  in  phosphorous,  while 
the  apple  is  but  .45. 

When  in  search  for  this  special  el- 
ement take  up  a  pumpkin  diet.  Hut 
as  winter  S(|uash  would  stand  the 
same  analy>is.  it  can  be  used  as  a 
vegetable  in  many  varieties  and  thus 
the  needed  phosphorous  supplied. 
Cucumbers  rank  next  in  phosphorous 
value  to  pumpkin,  being  2.08. 

TREATMENT    OF   STAINS. 


For  grass  stains.  rul»  with  molas- 
ses and  wash  as  usual. 

For  blood  stains,  saturate  in  coal 
oil  a  few  minutes,  then  wash  in  cold 
water. 

For  cream  stains  on  fine  linen, 
dampen  with  household  ammonia,  lay 
fre>h  bbitting  paper  on  top  and  iron 
lightlx'. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  stains  should 
be  soaked  first  in  cold  water,  then 
boiling  water  poured  on  and  washed. 

For  mildew,  rub  with  raw  tomato, 
or  lemon  juice,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
lay  in   the   sun.     Repeat  if  necessarv. 

Red  ink  stain«?  should  be  covered 
with  melted  tallow  and  left  undis- 
turbed for  a  coujde  of  days.  Then 
wash  in   very  hot.  clear,  rain  water. 

I'or  white  spots  on  furniture,  use 
spirits  f»f  camphor,  polish  well. 

To  clean  a  bottle  which  has  con- 
tained oil.  fill  with  ashes  and  nlace 
in  a  kettle  of  Sf»ft  water.  Roil  an 
hour. 

For  vinegar  stains  in  cruets  half  fill 
with  wartn  suds  and  brok'en  egg 
shells.     Shake  well. 

Per-^piration  stains  on  white  poods 
should  be  rubbed  with  soap,  and  put 
in   the   -^un. 


^^ost  peonlc  are  not  c,  nmch  in 
terested  in  the  much  discusserl  mie«;- 
tion.  "Hrnv  to  reduce  the  cr>st  of  liv- 
inL'."  as  they  are  in  being  able  to 
m;ikc  more  money  ■-o  t'^ev  can  H\e 
decently     and     conifortablv 


I.  »mF:s     wtxTRn — to     nr-H'-ifx^i- 

thPir  srrneorlps.  !«oans.  Ptn..  hv  ntir 
Fartnrv-to-Fnmilv  plrin.  Wp  e-ix  p  vou 
full  va1ii«>  for  voiir  mnnov  and  in  artfli- 
finn  tho  snmf  valn*»  in  nrAni!tjm<!.  \^'.» 
nro  .il«o  m.iklne  a  F!T»FrT  m,  '^TS'F'Rfj 
of  FTVR  KXTRA  rFIRTTFT^'XTRC!  to 
^p^rf^tarlfs  of  riiih-of-fPn.  Write  for 
frpA  r-.Ttaloe-np.  Pap-Worth  Premium 
ro,.   ,,12  «?t.  Marks  Ave,,  Svraeuse,  N.  Y. 


A  vyoman  who  has  suffered  long 
from  insomnia  has  made  a  discovery 
which  she  has  never  seen  in  any  chap- 
ter of  advice  on  this  subject.  She 
often  wakes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  with  a  nervous  craving  which 
is  not  hunger,  but  which  she  formerly 
strove  to  satisfy  with  food.  Now  she 
eats  an  apple  and  drinks- the  juice  of 
one  or  two  oranges.  The  acid  in 
these  fruits  seem  to  "go  to  the  spot" 
as  nothing  else  does,  besides  which 
they  have  the  advantage  that  they 
can  be  placed  by  the  bedside  on  re- 
tiring, where  they  can  be  obtained 
later  without  getting  up.  The  apples 
used  are  not  the  kind  so  common  in 
New  York  markets — which  suggest 
boiled  potatoes.  They  must  be  rath- 
er tart  and  firm,  like  the  Northern 
Spy.  and  sometimes  it  takes  diligent 
search  to  find  them.  The  oranges, 
too.  serve  the  purpose  better  if  they 
are  not  sweet. 

The  idea  that  coarse  bread  is  a 
cure  for  every  ill  seems  to  be  on  the 
wane.  We  used  to  be  exhorted  to 
consider  the  peasant,  how  he  throve 
on  unbolted  bread  and  other  viands 
long  discarded  by  those  who  could 
get  anything  different.  But  there  is 
another  way  of  looking  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  authorities  are  begin- 
ning to  take  note  of  it.  Instead  of 
being  strong  because  he  eats  this 
particular  sort  of  food,  it  may  be  that 
the  peasant  is  able  to  eat  it  only  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  powers  of  his 
digestive  organs.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  he  eats  it  and  is  strong, 
another  person  will  become  strong  by 
following  his  example.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  other  person's  stomach, 
having  probably  more  sense  than  its 
possessor,  will,  as  likely  as  not.  pro- 
test against  the  strange  viands  by  re- 
fusing to  digest  them. 

A   KANSAS  WOMAN   FARMER. 

Miss  Mary  Best,  of  Medicine 
Fodge.  Kansas,  and  the  queen  of  the 
wheat  Gfrowers  of  soi|-hwestern  Kan- 
sas, will  supply  the  farmers  of  Okla- 
homa with  seed  wheat  for  their  next 
planting. 

The  demonstration  farm  depart- 
ment of  the  Oklahoma  board  of 
agriculture,  has  contracted  to  buv 
from  Miss  Best  a  car  load  of  pure 
seed  wheat,  tooo  bushels,  which  will 
be  vhip!»pd  to  the  headnuarters  of 
the  board  at  Guthrie  and  fnrn'<;hed  to 
farmers  of  the  state  at  cost  This  i«: 
a  part  of  the  camoaiirn  for  raisine 
pure  hard  wheat  in  Oklahoma,  inamr- 
urated  by  t1ie  .Xerirultural  and  Me- 
chanical college,  the  -^tate  board  of 
acrriculture.  and  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Rork    Inland    railroads. 

ATi<5s  P.etf  is  the  owner  of  joo  acres 
of  fine  land  near  Medi'^ine  T  fulee  ar»d 
-'^thoiinrh  btjt  twentv  vear=;  of  age  she 
h.'i<  hcon  entraced  in  rai«:'ncr  nnre 
^"cA  whent  imder  the  direrti'^n  r,f  t^p 
T'nJted  State*;  denartitient  of  r^rrn'-Mil- 
♦  nre  for  cevernl  vears  on  h<-r  KTncr»<; 
firm  The  wheat  ratsefl  '>v  ^r|  ;<; 
t''f.  1^'ti;<rkof.  a  variety  of  Rnc«inn 
Tnrkish  red  ^v^ir^  Ic  a  mirp  tirjrd 
^v^lpat.  oritrinnlU  ininn'ted  nl>niit 
u*cUo  vpirc;  -> rrn  frr.ni  t''e  province 
,  f    Tv'l-'ar^of     Ptt^tia 

The  w''ent  ntll  Iw  vnM  hv  the 
-tnte    and    •-hipped    from    Giithrie    to 


applicants  in  five  bushel  lots  at  $1.50 
GALLEY  SEVEN.— B.  S.— SEPT. 
per  biishel,  this  price  to  cover  trans- 
portation charges  to  any  part  of  the 
state.  If  the  actual  cost  including 
transportation  falls  below  that  figure 
the  department  will  refund  the  excess 
to  the  purchasers.  The  wheat  was 
examined  by  experts  from  the  Kan- 
sas agricultural  college  at  Manhattan, 
and  pronounced  pure  seed  wheat. 

WHY  MEN  SHOULD  PRAISE 
THEIR  WIVES. 


Apparently  there  are  some  men  in 
the  world  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
live  long  if  by  any  possibdity 
they  should  be  betrayed  into  praising 
their  wives.  The  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  a  self-suflPicient  creature,  who 
evidently  believes  that  creation  was 
instituted  for  his  benefit.  He  is  a 
little  surprised  and  a  good  deal  an- 
noyed that  things  were  not  arranged 
more  to  his  liking,  but  he  tolerates 
the  arrangement,  not  because  he  ap- 
proves of  it,  but  because  he  cannot 
help  it. 

The  wife  of  this  man  is  a  woman 
whom  no  old  maid  should  envy.  And 
no  old  maid  should  ever  marry  this 
man  when  his  wife  is  worn  out  and 
laid  in  the  grave:  if  she  does  she  will 
regret  it  to  her  latest  day — that  is. 
unless  she  has  backbone  enough  to 
put  the  man  where  he  belongs,  and 
keep  him  there. 

And  it  is  never  pleasant  to  anv 
true-hearted  woman  to  feel  that  she 
has  to  master  her  husband  before  she 
'•an  live  comfortably  with  him.  The 
man  who  never  praises  his  wife  will 
find  fault  with  everything  on  every 
possible  occasion.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  fault — eas- 
ier than  the  proverbial  sliding  down 
hill.  It  get^  to  be  a  habit  with  some 
men.  and  they  are  hardly  conscious 
when  they  are  exercising  it. 

Why  cannot  a  man  show  his  wife 
that  he  appreciates  her  efforts  to 
please  him?  Why  cannot  he  praise 
the  pudding  of  his  wife  as  well  as  the 
cookine  of  her  neighbor,  ^frs.  Tones "= 
Why  cannot  he  sneak  kindly  of  her 
<Pf)n£re  cake'  Why  cannot  he  sav 
tt^at  the  new  hat  i<  becoming  to  the 
face  of  the  woman  who  love«  him' 
Kind  words  make  h\^  wife  happy, 
anrl  no  decent  man  onsht  to  with- 
^'■'1(1    them. 

Paint  Wtthout  Oil 

Bemarktblt    DiacoTerj    That    Cnti 

Down  th§  G(Mt  of  Paint  Seyenty- 

PiTe  Per  Cent. 


A  Frtfe  Trial  Paekag*  li  Mallad  to  ZTsrj. 

on«  Wko  WritM. 

A.  L.  RIc«,  a  prominent  niauufacturtr  of 
Aaams,  N.  Y.,  has  dlicoTered  a  process  of 
maklDg  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  in  tha 
form  of  a  dry  powder  aod  all  that  li  required  li 
oold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Or* 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.    It  adherer  to 

f°^*4r.'*®*;.  ^°P^*  •*o°«  0'  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  at>out  one-fourth  as 
much. 

,  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  47  North 
St..  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  frea 
trial  packafte,  alio  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.    Write  to-duy.  * 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 

Her  cooking?    Ah,  what  genius  lies 

Behind  each  culinary  scheme! 
Such  rabbits  are,  such  pumpkin  pies, 

Each  dish  a  sweetly  dainty  dream. 
It  matters  not  what  she  may  do, 

Whatever  she  shall  mix  or  bake. 
There  is  not  one  unequal  to 

The  kind  that  Mother  used  to  make! 

And  when  at  night,  returning  late. 

From   business     cares — and     other 
things — 
I  find  her  waiting  at  the  gate. 

Or   upstairs    full    of   murmurings, 
I  think  of  many  a  bygone  day, 

And  how  my  daddy  used  to  shake, 
For  her  remarks  are,  say  to  say, 

The  kind  that  Mother  used  to  make! 
— Harper's  Weekly. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  BED. 


We  moderns  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for— the  labor-saving  de- 
vices which  lighten  the  toil  of  men 
and  women — the  quick  modes  of 
travel  by  which  we  arrive  at  our 
journey's  end,  very  much  as  a  woman 
reasons,  by  jumping  at  a  conclusion. 

An  old  lady  said  that  we,  of  this 
generation,  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
two  things — we  have  not  to  listen  to 
long  sermons  nor  to  make  feather 
beds.  It  fills  one  with  wonder  to 
read  of  the  ancient  bed.Ntead<  on 
which  our  forefathers  >lept.  The 
huge,  carved,  gilded  inventions  which 
must  have  cost  a  small  fortune  to  buy 
and  furnish,  and  must  have  taken  at 
least  a  half  dozen  men  to  lift!  They 
surely  were  not  moved  every  week 
when  the  sweeping  was  done.  When 
we  think  of  the  straw  mattress  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  bed  proper 
— the  mass  of  feathers  which  rose 
above  it  like  a  small  mountain,  the 
great  bolsters  or  pillows  which  prop- 
ped the  night-capped  heads  of  our 
ancestors — the  heavy  quilts  and  cov- 
erlids which  weighed  upon  their  tired 
bodies  like  a  nightmare,  why,  we  do 
feel  thankful  that  they  have  been  cut 
up  and  made  over  to  suit  modern  re- 
qiiirements,  like  the  intricate  sermons 
with  the  introduction — firstly — sec- 
ondly, and  thirdly — ending  with  a 
lengthy  conclusion.  These  have  been 
re-written  and  shortened  to  suit  our 
restless,  precocious  and  over-taught 
brains.  A  little  boy  went  home  from 
church  and  said  to  his  mother: 

"Mr.  Hall  only  told  three  lies  this 
morning." 

"Hush  child,  he  speaks  the  tnith." 

"No,    he    tells    lies    every    Sunday, 
'cos    I    count    'em.     First  lie,    second 
lie  and  third  lie,   that's  what  he   .<!aid 
this  morning." 

But  to  return  to  beds!  W^e  have 
heard  that  in  some  countries  even  yet, 
a  ladder  is  provided  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  the  bed  before  the  plunge 
is  taken  into  the  sea  of  feathers.  Pro- 
vided the  mercury  is  below  zero,  the 
sleep  may  be  sweet,  but  when  July 
and  August  weather  comes,  surely 
they  take  refuge  on  the  straw  and 
consign  the  feathers  to  the  attic. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  eastern  way 
is  simple.  To  mount  to  the  flat-roof 
of  the  house,  to  offer  one's  evening 
devotions  under  the  stars  and  then  to 
fold  a  rug  around  the  body  and  silent- 
seems  an  ideal  way  of  resting.    There 

CACTI  FREE. 

10  iipecinieiin  free  with  ench  $2S  order. 

Dealers  talte  notice — order  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 

Wholeaala  Collector  Cacti. 
MMUla  Park,  N«w  llczi««. 


is  no  airing  of  sheets  and  quilts  in 
the  morning — no  feather  bed  to  beat 
into  shape — no  ornamental  coverlid 
and  shams  to  keep  white  and  smooth. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  we 
ask  "does  the  easterner  sleep  without 
a  pillow?  Does  he  sleep  in  the 
clothes  he  wears  during  the  day?" 

We  come  back  to  the  old  lady  who 
said  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
beds  of  this  generation.  They  are  a 
happy  medium  between  the  stately 
four-posters  with  its  canopy  and  cur- 
tains and  the  simple  but  doubtful  rug 
of  the  eastern. 

The  brass  or  iron  bed  is  preferable 
for  various  reasons,  while  the  camp 
bed  vfith  its  cosy  flannelette  sheets 
and  eiderdown  comforter  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  sim- 
plicity and  comfort.  In  the  modern 
bed  the  most  important  factor  is  the 
mattress,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  one.  It  is  better  to 
pay  ten  dollars  for  one  which  will  be 
coinfortable  than  to  pay  three  for  one 
which  will  be  lumpy  in  a  few  weeks. 
We  all  have  memories  of  lying  on 
numpy,  bumpy,  lumpy  things  which 
gave  us  pains  in  our  backs  and  sides. 
When  we  consulted  the  doctor,  he 
found  our  hearts,  lungs  and  spines 
working  harmoniously,  then  he  ask- 
ed "What  kind  of  a  mattress  do  you 
sleep  on?" 

"Ih,  a  horrid  one,  I  found  a  stick  in 
mine  the  other  morning,  it  had  been 
pressing  against  my  back  all  night.  I 
thought  I  was  paralysed." 

"Ugh!  Go  and  get  a  good  one  and 
report  to  me  in  a  week  if  you  are  no 
better." 

We  got  a  good  mattress  and  did 
not  need  to  report  to  the  doctor. 

Linen   sheeting  is  better  than  cot- 
ton, for  it  is  cooler  and  is  said  to  re 
tain  heat  longer.     It  also  grows  whit- 
er with  age  and  looks  firmer  and  has 
more  gloss  when  laundried. 

Quilts  and  comforters  should  be  as 
light  as  possible.  For  that  reason  the 
eiderdown  is  the  best,  but  the  ordin- 
ary comforter  filled  with  picked  wool 
is  good. 

In  making  a  bed,  one  can  use  in- 
dividual taste  as  to  the  placing  of  pil- 
lows and  the  spreading  of  the  coun- 
terpane, whether  it  shall  be  "tucked 
in"  or  shall  hang  over  the  side  of  the 
bed.  There  is  no  bed  more  inviting 
than  one  with  the  pillows  ready  to 
receive  the  sleepy  nead.  no  shams. 
and  the  comforter  and  sheet  rolled 
neatly  against  the  under  side  of  the 
pillow  ready  for  the  tired  body. 


A  LOVER'S  WEDDING  CAKE. 


Four  pounds  of  flour  of  love,  half 
a  pound  of  buttered  youth,  half  a 
pound  of  good  looks,  half  a  pound 
of  sweet  temper,  half  a  pound  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  half  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered wits,  half  an  ounce  of  dry  hu- 
mor, two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  ar- 
gument, half  a  pint  of  rippling  laugh- 
ter, half  a  wineglassful  of  common- 
sense. 

Then  put  the  flour  of  love,  good 
looks  and  sweet  temper  into  a  well- 
furnished  house.  Beat  the  batter  of 
youth  to  the  cream.  Mix  together 
blindness  of  faults,  self-forgetfulnes?, 
powdered  wits,  dry  humor  into  sweet 
argument,  then  add  them  to  the 
above.  Pour  in  gently-rippling 
laughter  and  common-sense.  Work 
it  together  until  all  is  well-mixed, 
then  bake  gently  for  ever. 
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To  Loosen  Glass  Stoppers. — There 
are  several  ways  of  loosening  glass 
stoppers.  Pour  round  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  a  little  oil,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  if  you  cannot  move  the  stop- 
per place  the  whole  bottle  into  warm 
water.  Remove  it,  and  gently  tap 
the  stopper  on  either  side  against 
glass,  when  you  will  find  it  will  come 
out  easily.  To  avoid  the  same  dis- 
aster happening  again  be  careful  to 
twist  the  slopper  round  as  it  fits 
into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

To  clean  feathers,  make  a  lather  of 
soap  and  water,  then  dip  the  fea- 
thers in  and  out  of  the  water  until 
clean.  Next  cover  a  board  with  flan- 
nel, and  beat  the  feathers  up  and 
down  until  all  the  fibres  are  fluffy. 
To  curl  the  fibres  after  cleaning,  hold 
in  the  left  hand  with  the  fibres  lying 
over  the  forefinger  of  the  same  hand; 
then  take  a  blunt  knife  of  a  paper- 
knife  and  raw  under  the  fibre  from 
the  centre  to  the  edge. 

When  boiling  milk  or  making  a 
niilk  pudding,  place  a  wooden  spoon 
in  the  pan.  It  will  prevent  the  milk 
burnmg  or  sticking  to  the  pan. 

To  prevent  sausages  breaking  in 
frying  put  them  into  a  saucepan  and 
bring  gently  to  the  boil.  Take  out 
and  fry  when  wanted. 

When  rugs  are  to  be  beaten,  fast- 
en them  to  the  lines  with  the  largest 
sized  safety  pins. 

THE  TOOLS  THAT  ARE  LEFT 
TO  DECAY. 


As    I   ride   through   the   land. 

And  search  calmly,  first  hand. 
For  the  friends  which  have  helped  me 
to  win. 

Many  such  do  I  spy, 

But  scarce  wink  an  eve. 
Though  others  exclaim.  "What  a  sin." 

In    field    and    in    yard. 

By  the  road,  on  the  sward. 
Farm  tools  I  observe  on  the  way: 

And  new  tools  apace 

I  shall  sell  to  replace 
These  tools  which  are  left  to  decay. 

There's  a  mower  I  sold 

But  the  last  year;    "good  as  gold." 
That    machine    when    Smith    took    it 
away. 

But  mid  rag  weeds  and  grass. 

And  snow  banks,  alas! 
It  has  tarried  for  many  a  day. 

Xow,  loaded  with   rust. 

-And   littered  with   dust, 
It  will  soon  help  the  junk  man  •make 
hay," 

While  I'll  sell  a  new  tool 

To  the  consummate  fool 
Who  has  left  his  machine  to  decay. 

In   the  road  west  of  town. 

Is  a  binder  which  Brown 
Purchased  only  two  short  vears  ago. 

He  was  pleased  as  could  be. 

.\nd  returned  to  tell  me: 
'She's  a  daisy,  as  no  doubt  you  know." 

Xow,  deck  rotted  out. 

Canvas  scattered  about, 
Reel  broken,  it  stands  there  at  bay. 

W^hile  Brown  says  'twas  no  good. 

Poor  metal,  poor  wood." 
Naught  is  proof  against  rust  or  decay. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST  TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


THE  TRUE  REFORMER. 

He    stood   upon     the     world's   broad 
threshold;    wide 
The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter 
rose; 
He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker 
side, 
That   sank   in   seeming   loss   before 
its    foes; 
Many   there   were     who   made    great 
haste  and  sold 

Unto     the     cunning     enemy     their 
swords. 
He   scorned   their  gifts  of  fame,  and 
power,  and  gold, 
And    underneath      their      soft    and 
flowery  words 
Heard    the    cold    serpent   hiss;    there- 
fore he  went 
And  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part, 
Fanatic    named,    and      fool,    yet    well 
content 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  Gods 
heart. 
And    feel    its    solemn    pulses    sending 
blood 
Through  all   the  wide-spread  veins 
of  endless  good. 

THE     KIND     THAT     MOTHER 
USED  TO  MAKE. 


Wash  and  scrape  carrots,  cook  un- 
til soft  in  boiling  water,  pour  over 
thin  cream  sauce,  and  pour  the  whole 
over  a  hot  broiled  steak,  serving  at 
once. 

To  remove  the  odor  of  fish  or 
onions  from  pans,  wash  in  good  suds, 
then  place  pan  inverted  over  flame 
of  gas  range  or  put  in  hot  oven  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Before  taking  nauseo  us  medicine, 
such  as  cod  liver  oil,  or  anything  with 
a  strong  taste,  chew  a  small  piece  of 
lemon  peel,  and  the  disagreeable  taste 
will   not   be  noticed. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 


Every  Hedkinc  Shell 


vSPAVINCW 


Bboold  bar*  tlM  ttmoat 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cora 

I  Th*  grwl  >in«n»u»y  remedy.  Oan*  I 
^miin,  TNnv&otM,  Curb,  l^tA(,| 
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K— >yf  FalU,  Vu 


duty  removed,  they  ought  to  say  so 
lor   themselves. 


Her    smiles?     Ah,    they    are    mighty 
sweet ! 
They'll    fill   my  days  with   sun  and 
shine. 
They  gild  the  paths  before  my  feet 

With   glory  golden  and   divine. 
They  fill  me  with  ambitious  fair 
For   tasks   immortals   undertake. 
And  spur  me  ever  on,  for  they're 
The  kind  that  mother  used  to  make. 

Her  eyes?     Ah,  they  are  deeply  blue. 

How  1  rejoice  to  watch  their  light 
As  they  flash  on  care  and  rue 

And  drive  all  worry  out  of  sight! 
And  when  she  uses  them — ah,  me! 

To  stir  me,  how  my  pulses  quake, 
I- or  they're  agin  the  kind,  you  see. 

The  kmd  that  Mother  used  to  make. 


PARAFINE   LINED    CISTERNS. 

The  results  of  the  experimental 
paralme  lined  cement  cistern  for  ci- 
der and  vinegar  storage  are  so  grat- 
ifymg  that  a  short  description  of  the 
process  of  coating  a  cistern  with 
parafine  is  given   below. 

P'irst,  thoroughly  clean  the  cistern. 
Then  apply  two  coats  of  cement,  in 
water.  These  coats  may  be  applied 
on  successive  days.  After  the  second 
coat  has  set  for  at  least  24  hours,  the 
parahne  coat  may  be  applied  as  fol 
lows: 

Heat  the  parafine  to  a  temperature 
sligthly  above  the  melting  point,  by 
means  of  a  little  gasoline  stove. 
Aow  apply  a  thin  coat  of  parafine  by 
means  of  a  cloth  or  paint  brush.  The 
coatmg  should  be  well  rubbed  before 
It  starts  to  solidify,  but  it  should  not 
be  disturbed  after  the  solidification 
has  started.  The  bottom  of  the  cis- 
tern should  be  coafed  last.  The 
workman  should  work  from  a  sus- 
pended platform  while  finishing  the 
coating  of  the  bottom,  as  the  coating 
IS  mjured  by  bruises  such  as  the 
heels  of  shoes  on  the  bottom  of  a 
ladder  are  hkely  to  cause. 

A  small  parafine  lined  cement  cis- 
tern has  been  tested  bv  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  and  the  results 
are  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  vinegar, 
which  was  made  in  the  cistern,  and 
that  of  the  cistern  itself 
^^  ,  ^  H.  B.  BOXRBRTGHT. 
Colorado    Agricultural    College.    Fort 

Collins. 


ITEMS    OF   INTEREST. 

Raw  beef  bones  should  never  be 
thrown  away;  for,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  they  make  an  e.xcellent  foun- 
dation  for  soup. 

If  your  milk  pan  or  any  utensil 
holding  cold  IkjuicTs  has  a  small  hole 
m  It,  melted  parafin  is  a  good  remedy 
if  the  soldering  stick  is  not  handv. 
,10  peel  a  large  quantity  of  onions 
without  discomfort  put  them  in  a 
pan  and  pour  a  kettle  of  boiling  wat- 
^'"  o\5r  them;  then  peel  them  at  once. 
\\  hen  ironing  cloth  seams  rub  each 
on  the  inside  with  yellow  soap  be- 
fore pressing  with   the  iron. 

Next  best  to  having  a  thin  felt  un- 
der your  carpets  is  to  have  several 
thicknesses    of    newspaper. 

Rice  water  should  never  be  thrown 
avvay.  It  makes  excellent  stock  f«.i- 
vegetable  soup. 

To  keep  taffeta  silk  from  cracking 
soften  by  ironing  with  a  hot  iron  be- 
fore  making   up. 

Natural  wood  kitchen  tables  and 
sink  boards  can  be  kept  cleaner  if 
you  rub  them  with  a  cut  half  of  a 
lemon. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  LEMONS. 

.    The    TariflF     Reform     League     has 
issued    an    article    in    favor   of   taking 
the   duty   off  lemons.     Foreign-raised 
lemons  imported  pay  a  dutv  for  tax) 
for  the  support  of  the  United  States 
government    of    VA    cents    a    pound. 
I  his   about   equals   the    county,    state 
and    national    taxes    paid    by    United 
States    growers    of   lemons   and    does 
not  place  the  imported  lemons  at  anv 
disadvantage  in   the   American   mark- 
et.    It    IS    a    square    deal    all    round. 
Hut  the  TanflF  Reform  League,  work- 
ing in   the   interest     of     the     foreign 
lemon  grower,  wishes  to  give  him  an 
advantage   over   our   own   citizens   by 
depriving  the    United    States   govern- 
ment what  little  revenue  mav  he  de- 
rived from  tills  duty  on  foreign  lem- 
ons   and    to    have    our    home-grown, 
taxcd-raised  product  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  lemons  that  thev  wish  to 
^"'n^    i",  free     and     untaxed.     The 
I  anff  Reform    League   idea   is   to   fill 
up  this  country  with 'foreign  produc- 
tions  and    to   injure    our   own    indus- 
tries and   then   abuse  everybody  and 
everything   that    may   be    prosperous 
Lemon    raising     is   a   farm     Industry 
that  IS  protected  by  a  tariflF    of     VA 
cents  a  pound.     If  farmers  wish  this 


THE     HORSE     REMEDY     THAT 
EVERY  DRUG  STORE  SELLS. 

A  very  trivial  thing  oftentimes 
causes  a  horse  to  go  lame,  such  as  a 
slight  wrench,  a  sprain,  a  cut,  etc. 
Ihese  are  things  that  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. They  are  liable  to  happen  to 
any  horse  at  any  time.  The  lameness 
may  cause  inconvenience  but  it  is 
not  otherwise  serious.  All  that  is 
necessary  in  many  such  cases  is  to  be 
r^dy  to  treat  promptly  with  some 
ethcient  remedy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  suggestive 
thought  that  for  over  a  score  of 
years  one  could  hardly  speak  or  think 
ot  a  horse  remedy  without  calling  to 
mind  Kendalls  Spavin  Cure. 

Perhaps  no  other  single  horse  re- 
medy has  ever  been  so  generally  used 
or  had  so  great  a  reputation.  Almost 
everybody  who  owns  a  horse  has 
haerd  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  Its 
popularity  has  not  been  confined  to 
one  locality  or  state.  It  is  national, 
even  world-wide.  It  is  found  on  the 
shelves  of  well  posted  horse  owners 
in  many  countries. 

,J*js  worth  while  to  remember  that 
Kendall  s  Spavin  Cure  has  been  in 
use  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  its 
popularity  is  greater  now  than  ever 
before  If  it  had  not  stood  the  test 
it  would  have  been  out  of  mind  Ioul^ 
ago.  ^ 

This  old  favorite  horse  liniment  is 
on  sale  at  drug  stores  everywhere. 
1  he  excellent  horse  book  entitled  -  \ 
Ireatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Dis- 
eases, can  also  be  had  free  at  drug 
stores  or  by  writing  for  it  to  the  pub 
l.shers.  the  Dr.  R.  J.  Kendall  Co.  at 
Enosburg    Falls,   Vermont. 

stumFpullers 

u«'^'*^'^''  *°  "*««•  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power  We  manufacture  a  Tu2 
pitcher  and  best  CORN  HARVBSTBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  onl 
horse.  AgVs  wanted.  Write  forci?alo» 
B«i  22,  H.  L.  Benaett  &  Co  ,  Weitervllle.  OhU 


I  Make  tbc  Best  Scale  od  Earth 

^^^  A«(1  I  (.an  prort   If.      Forty-iT*   VMH  m—  I 

commenced  telliat  tcmiea  t«  Ui«  um«  SSmm 

him  h»»e«  free  trial  •ndncTerMkla*  •  coTi 

l«  return  until  he  had  louad  thalnr  teSm 

waiejactly  a*  repretemted.       I  ha*«  dm- 

ented  thei-nly   rrhabia     FlTLKSS   STOCB 

S«Al  K.  complete   with   atecl  Irani*.   c«». 

pound  l>eam  and  l>eam   bo»   without  u«« 

ciiarre,  told  at  a  lair  prict.      Mr    acato    k 

Bot  cheapeat.  but  BKST.     I  «IU  ..ad  rw 

lull  lnl..rmatio«,   •  gcala   om  aDproval    ■■ 

addfwa   "JOJilt  lia  r,,,  tL  Wtittku" 

!••  C    *..     BlMUHAMTON.   K.    T. 


Inprevaatora  for  Maree  aa4  C*wa 
From  f3.60  ap. 

▲rtinclal     Imprematora     are  "BaaT  ta 
^  U""     Write    for   pamphlet 
•BO.   P.   PILUMO   A   SOir   CO, 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  TH^  FOAL. 

Treat  Him  Well  in  Early  Life  and 
He  Will  Be  a  Better  Horse. 

The  season   of  the  year  will   soon 
be  here  when  a  little   extra  care  of 
the  foal  will  repay  the  farmer  for  his 
trouble.     At    present    the    pasture    is 
fresh  and  abundant  and  the  foals  will 
do  all  right,  but  now  is  a  good  time 
to  prepare  them  for  the  more  trying 
time  ahead.    A  foal  should  be  taught 
to  eat  meal  as  early  in  life  as  possible 
and  receive  a  regular  supply  twice  a 
day     Even    though    the    dam    is    not 
working  this  will  pay,  more  especial- 
ly m  the  case  of  the  heavy  draft  colts. 
Then   when   the   hot   weather   sets   in 
the    foal    should    be    brought    to    the 
barn  during  the  heat  of  the  day  where 
he  will  escape  not  only  the  heat,  but. 
what  is  still  harder  on  him,  the  flies. 
While  in  the  barn  the  colts  can  be 
fed   thin  meal  ration  and  turned  out 
when    evening   comes.     Foals   treated 
thus  will  make  a  much  better  growth 
than  if  made  to  run  at  pasture   (too 
often   poor  pasture)   and  spend  their 
energies  fighting  flies.     When  we  re- 
flect that  it  has  been  good  feed  and 
good  care  through  a  great  many  gen- 
erations   which    has    largely    resulted 
in  our  present  high  class  horse,  it  will 
be  very  apparent  to  all  that  these  de- 
sirable    characteristics       cannot     be 
maintained    and     perpetuated   by   re- 
versing  the    conditions    under   which 
these  properties  have  been  developed. 
When  Weaning  Time  Comes. 
The  foal  well  cared  for  during  the 
summer   will   do     much   better  when 
weaning  time  comes.     He  will  know 
how  to  eat  meal  or  grain  because  he 
has  been  used  to  it  all  summer.     His 
stomach  will  have  become  somewhat 
enured  to  the  digestion  of  solid  food, 
and  when  deprived  of  his  dam's  milk 
he  will  grow  right  along  and  receive 
no    back-set    as    happens    to    all    too 
many  foals  at  this  very  critical  period 
of  their  lives. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  in  the  fall 
to  see  foals  which  have  been  sudden- 
ly deprived  of  their  dam's  milk  and 
thrown  on  their  own  resources  for 
a  living,  which  have  become  very 
much  emaciated;  poor,  little,  pot-bel- 
lied, ewe-necked,  dejected  looking 
creatures  with  rough  starving  coats, 
and  ever  appearance  of  animals  about 
to  die  of  old  age  or  hardusage.in- 
stead  of  fresh  young  creatures  on  the 
very  threshold  of  life.  A  foal  in  this 
condition  has  lost  something  which 
can  never  be  made  good  to  him  again, 
no  matter  how  carefully  he  may  be 
looked  after.  There  has  been  an  ar- 
rest of  growth  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  development  which  is  gone  for- 
ever. And  I  care  not  how  good  an 
animal  such  a  foal  may  develop  into, 
he  will  not  be  quite  so  good  as  if  he 
had  not  received  any  set-back  in  early 
life. 

Purposely  Careless. 
Many  farmers  are  purposely  rather 
careless  of  their  colts.  They  claim 
that  if  they  have  to  rough  it  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  when  young  it  will  make 
them  tougher  and  hardier  horses. 
While  no  doubt  many  a  real  good 
horse  has  been  subjected  to  hard  con- 
ditions in 'early  life,  he  is  not  good 
because  of  that  treatment,  but  rather 
in  spite  of  it.  If  he  had  not  been 
possessed  of  a  vigorous  constitution 
he  would  have  died  under  the  ordeal 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  alive  proves 
that  he  is  good,  but  he  would  have 
been  better  in  every  way  had  be  been 
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cared  for  in  early  life. 

Lastly,  the  foal  should  be  broken  to 
the  halter  during  the  first  few  months 
of  Its  life.  It  can  never  be  done  so 
easily  nor  efficiently  in  later  life. 
The  little  creature  is  not  able  to  make 
any  serious  objection  to  the  halter 
and  yields  readily  to  the  restraint, 
and  if  broken  in  early  life  it  will  nev- 
er forget  the  lesson  nor  will  it  ever 
likely  become  a  "puller"  that  will 
smash  his  tie  and  break  loose  in  the 
barn,  or  when  tied  outside,  a  most 
vicious  habit  which  reduces  the  value 
of  a  horse  to  a  very  great  extent. 

FAIRS  AS  EDUCATORS. 


Rightly  conducted  fairs  are  great 
educators,  the  most  valuable  day  s 
outmg  for  farmers  and  their  house- 
hold available  to  them.  We  always 
encourage  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  to  spend  a  day  at  the  local 
exhibition,  l^emale  members  should 
attend  as  regularly  and  they  should 
be  considered  in  the  arrangements 
quite  as  much  as  the  males,  indeed, 
the  societies  that  have  made  their  ex- 
hibitions interesting  to  women  and 
children  have  been  most  successful. 
If  we  had  our  way  we  would  have 
some  ladies  on  the  directorate  of 
every  agricultural  society. 

Directors  should  be  increased  to  at 
least  double  the  present  number  and 
four  or  hve  should  be  ladies.  Ladies 
might  very  properly  have  charge  of 
these  departments,  art,  fancy  work, 
flowers,  the  dairy,  domestic  science 
and  manufactures.  The  Woman  s 
Institutes  might  be  given  the  privi- 
lege and  power  to  elect  from  their 
membership  say  live  ladies  to  repre- 
sent their  interests  on  the  Exhibition 
Board.  This  would  have  a  tendency 
to  unite  more  closely  the  two  organi- 
zations in  a  common  cause  and  in  our 
opinion  would  widen  the  circle  of  in- 
terest in  the  annual  exhibition. 

We    have     long     been     impressed 
with  the  idea,  too,  that  the  children 
and  young  people  are  not  interested 
in   and   given   the   consideration   they 
should   receive  at  the  West   Durham 
Fall    Exhibition.     Boys  and  girls  are 
this   country's     greatest     asset — they 
will   be  the  men  and  women   of  the 
near    future.     Thousands    of    dollars 
are  spent     for     books,     schools     and 
teachers  to  educate  them.     Why  not 
give  more  encouragement  to  them  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  their  home  and 
school    work.?     They    should    have    a 
part   in   adding   to   the   attractiveness 
of  the  show.     Every     school     should 
give  instruction  and  practice  in  phy- 
sical training,  calisthenics,     the     var- 
ious  drills   and   marches,  and   should 
also  teach  patriotic  choruses.     These 
could    all    be    incorporated    into    the 
fair  program  and  be  made  of  univer- 
sal interest  in  every  community  with 
splendid      spectacular      eflPect.       The 
children    should   be     offered     induce- 
ments,   too,    for    contributing   largely 
to  the  practical  features  of  the  show 
with    school    exhibits — specimens      of 
writing,    map-drawing,    botanical    col- 
lections,   leaves,    flowers    and    plants, 
weeds,      insects      and      woods,      etc. 
Greater   interest    should    be   given    to 
apple   judging   and    naming,    cooking, 
butter-making,   sewing,   etc.,   by   girls 
under   eighteen.     The    suggestion  Was 
rnade  at   one  of  the   annual   conven- 
tions that  a  juvenile  board  of  direc- 
tors should  be  elected  to     take     the 
oversight  of  a  special  exhibit  of  the 
work  of  schools,  and  products  of  or- 
chard and  garden  to  be  shown  separ- 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 
In  sawins  wood.  You  can  do  thia 
and  at  the  aam« 
time,  cut  more  wood 
In  a  given  time  than 
In  any  other  way  by 
uainer 


|I!!!IREUNDW00D' 
SAWING  MACHINE 

Table  la  mounted  on  grooved 
«,«»  I-  ^°""'  rooves  eaally— cut  of 
saw  18  down  Instead  of  against  the 

M^,fJ»^l°''  "  '"  ^^^  "'y'®  machine*. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Draa:  Saw*.  Saw 
and   Shingle  Mills. 

Send  for  prices  aad  fall  laformatlea 

Ireland  Machlae  A  Fooadry  Ce- 
IKState  St.,  Nerwlch,  N.  Y. 


ate  from  the  main  exhibition  in  a 
big  canvas  tent  if  there  is  no  suitable 
building.  Whatever  can  be  done  to 
interest  the  young  people  in  the  ex- 
hibition should  be  done.  Boys  usual- 
ly take  an  interest  in  poultry  and 
they  might  have  some  part  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  exhibition.— The 
Statesman, 


FARMERS   AND   THEIR   AUTOS. 

Recently  tTiere  has  been  consider- 
able pessimism  expressed  by  country 
bankers  over  the  alleged  reckless 
extravagance  of  farmers  in  buying 
automobiles,  and  some  State  bankers' 
associations  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
express,  in  official  resolutions,  their 
disapproval  of  farmers  taking  their 
money  out  of  the  banks  to  buy  ma- 
chines, intimating  that  credit  will 
be  refused  those  who  try  to  borrow 
money  for  that  purpose. 

These  pessimistic  "warnings"  by 
the  banks  are  so  uniform  in  charac- 
ter, and  are  sent  out  with  such  mark- 
ed regularity  as  to  arouse  the  suspic- 
ion that  they  emanate  from  a  certain 
source,  and  are  intended  to  conceal 
a  sinister  purpose.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  certain  power- 
ful financial  interests  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  report  that  a  great 
trust  is  being  formed,  to  take  over 
all  the  principal  automobile  factories 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  sugges- 
tion follows  tha  t  if  the  business  can 
be  demoralized  by  frightening  people 
and  thus  preventing  them  from  buy- 
ing machines,  the  central  plants  can 
be  bought  for  less  money. 

Blooded  Stock  does  not  believe 
there  is  any  reason  for  the  banks  or 
anybody  else  to  become  alarmed  ov- 
er the  purchase  of  machines  by  farm- 
ers. The  American  farmer  is  the 
most  conservative  business  man  in 
the  country,  and  he  is  not  often 
found  guilty  of  mortgaging  his  land 
to  get  money  for  luxuries. 

While  it  is  true  that  thousands 
of  farmers  have  bought  autos.  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  on  proper  inves- 
tigation that  most  of  them  had  the 
money  in  the  bank  tQ  pay  for  them, 
and  that  very  little  borrowed  money 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
report  sent  out  by  a  Wall  Street 
agency,  that  farmers  all  over  the 
west  were  mortgaging  their  land  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  one  bank  in 
Kansas  City  held  fiftv-eight  farm 
mortgages  which  had  been  placed  to 
get  money  to  buy  automobiles,  has 
been  proven  to  be  entirely  untrue. 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed  ?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  Ir  your  bam  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATL^SKScoMCRETE 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  puritv .  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
f  actured-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

•Concrete  ConstrucHon  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm  »*  iUustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  usintr  concrete.  It  wiu 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photogrraphs.  diagrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
be  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.  New  York 


Daily_  Prodnctivm  capacity  ov*r  SO,  000  barreta 
th«  largmst  in  thm  world 


r.<^*"  PORTLAND       N 

ATLAS 

'v-  CEMENT  #'' 
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can  use  them  to  a  great  advantage 
in  their  farming  operations.  .\  trin 
to  town,  which  usually  takes  three 
hours  going  and  returning,  with  a 
good  team,  can  be  made  in  forty 
minutes  by  an  auto,  a  saving  of  near- 
Iv  two  and  a  half  hour.-.,  and  the 
team  can  be  kept  at  work  in  the  field 
meantime.  This  saving  of  time  and 
the  labor  of  a  team  and  man  in  the 
held  is  well  worth  while  and  hij^hlv 
commendable. 

Thousands  of  autos  are  used  every 
day  by  dairymen,  fruit-growers,  and 
truckers,  to  deliver  their  produce  to 
market,  and  these  machines,  loaded 
tQ  the  guards,  may  be  seen  daily  on 
the  streets  of  market  towns  in  every 
Mate,   east,  west,  north   and   south. 

-Many  farmers  al.>o  use  their  autos 
for  power  to  run  separators  and  oth- 
er light  machinery  on  the  farm,  as  it 
is  the  cheapest  power  that  can  be 
supplied.  And  if,  in  addition  to 
thse  needs,  the  fartner  uses  his  autc» 
to  take  his  family  to  town,  or  to 
church,  or  to  visit  friends  with  com- 
fort and  celerity  while  the  work- 
teams  are  resting,  he  is  merely  show- 
incr  additional  evidence  of  his  con- 
servative business  judgment  and 
good  common  sense,  which  we  may 
safely   continue   to   tru'^t. 

\Ve  take  the  view  that  a  man  has 
a  perfect  right  to  spend  his  own 
money  as  he  likes,  provided  always 
it  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic. Some  bankers  take  the  opposite 
view. 


Spreaders,  harrows,  hay  rakes, 
IMows,  loaders.  Land  SakesI 

To(»ls  of  every  description  you'll  see; 
Many  fortunes  they  cost. 
Most  of  which  have  been  lost 

Ju^t    as    though,   like   air,   they    were 
free. 

One  short  hour  of  tttne 

.\t  the  cost  of  a  dime. 
Would   have   sufficed   to     -tore     each 
away. 

Kept  it  bright  as  a  pin 

Till  'twas  needed  agam, 
W-x  here  and  there  are  left  to  decay. 

Could  man  purchase  a  thrift. 

Nature's  a  most  precious  gift. 
I   suppo-e  he  would  value  it  more; 

W  ould  give  it  a  glance, 

l/cn  use  it.  perchance. 
In  that  way  save  dollars  palore. 

I^.ut  why  need  I  weep. 

Or  lessen   my  sleep. 
Or  strive  this  destruction  to  stay: 

It   means   profit   to   me. 

More  dollars  I  see 
In  each  tool  that  is  left  to  decay. 

Orio   L.      Dobson     in      Farm    Tm- 
plcment   News. 

A  pig  never  squeals  because  he  has 
too    much    to   eat. 

The  man  who  lets  his  plows  stand 
in  the  field  during  the  winter  should 
remember  that  manufacturers  have 
not  yet  discovered  iVon  and  steel 
that   will   not   rust. 


Grafting  is  an  art  which  the  fruit- 
grower   does    not    practise    alone. 

A  run-down,  weedy  garden  always 
is  the  sign  of  an  overworked  woman, 
or  a  lazy  man,  or  both. 

Children  learri  to  talk  by  imitation 
— they    learn   to   swear    in    the    same 

wfty* 

Pity  the  farmer  who  undertakes 
dry  farming  in  the  and  west,  unless 
he  has  twice  as  much  capital  as  he 
would  need  in  the  land  where  the 
rainfall  is  normal,  unlimited  courage, 
and  faith   that  will   move   mountains. 

The  more  we  make  a  noise  like  an 
oyster  the  less  trouble  we  shall  have 
to  overcome. 

The  man  who  markets  his  products 
only  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do, 
will  never  get  the  most  out  of  his 
farm.  The  moments  spent  in  read- 
ing market   reports   are   golden. 

Keeping  the  windows  tightly  clo>- 
ed  to  keep  out  the  cold,  puts  checks 
in  the  doctor's  bank-account. 

Hardening  a  child  by  exposing  it 
to  bad  weather,  or  giving  it  tasks  be- 
yond its  strength  is  a  species  <»f 
cruelty  which   fattens   the   graveyard. 

A  New  York  farmer  who  was  run- 
ning for  road-supervisor,  boasted 
that  he  was  so  busy  that  he  had  not 
had  time  to  wash  his  face  for  over 
six  weeks— hut  even  that  did  not 
elect  him. 

If  the  test  for  entering  heaven 
were  made  on  the  truth  of  reports 
made  to  the  assessor,  it  would  be  a 
mighty  lonesome  place  up  there. 


The  Eastern  Fa^mer,  Dairyman  and  Poultry  t^aiser 

IVoveiiiber,    lOlO 
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The  returns  from  the  recent  gener- 
al elections  show  the  discontent  of 
all  classes  of  citizens  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  no  doubt  that  our  popula- 
tion desired  a  change.  It  shows,  to 
our  mind,  that  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to 
tariff  conditions,  and  it  will  be  up  to 
the  Democrats  and  Progressive  Re- 
publicans to  revise  it  downward  in 
the  right  direction — i.  e.,  it  must  be 
specialized,  particularly  on  the  neces- 
sities of  life — those  articles  or  food 
commodities  that  are  in  daily  general 
consumption  by  the  masses — when 
you  give  the  people  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  by  ballot,  it  is 
usually  to  the  point.  We  need  a 
change — a  new  broom  usually  sweeps 
clean.  The  recent  Democratic  sweep 
cannot  be  called  a  complete  victory 
for  the  Democratic  party,  but  it  clear- 
ly tells  the  party  in  power  that  they 
have  been  untrue  to  the  last  Repub- 
lican platform,  and  they  must  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  an  overwhelming 
Democratic  majority  in  the  next  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  U.  S. 
Senate  is  not  Democratic  as  yet.  but 
with  the  aid  of  those  grand  old  Re- 
publicans of  the  West,  who  are  called 
progressives  by  their  own  party,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  but  who  are 
at  heart  in  full  accord  with  any  meas- 
ure that  tends  to  benefit  the  whole 
people,  even  if  enacted  by  Democratic 
votes.  What  this  country  wants  is  a 
good,  strong  third  party  to  keep  the 
old  parties  right  up  to  the  breast 
plate.     Will  we  get  it?     We  hope  so. 

LOWER  PRICES  OF  MEATS. 

Dr.  Wiley  Says  It's  Merely  a  Deliber- 
ate Manipulation  of  the  Market. 
From  the  N.  Y.  Sun  of  November 

17th.     Comments  by  the  editor, 
Washington,  Nov.  16.— Dr.  Harvey 

W.   Wiley,    pure   food   expert   of   the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  is  pessi- 


mistic about  the  outlook  for  lower 
prices  in  food  supplies.  Said  he  to- 
day when  questioned  in  regard  to 
the  present  fall  in  the  wholesale  quo- 
tations of  beef  and  other  meats: 

"The  interests  which  manipulated 
the  prices  upward  have  temporarily 
released  their  hold  upon  our  throats 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fresh 
grip.  This  so-called  reduction  in  the 
price  of  meats  is  merely  a  deliberate 
manipulation  of  the  market,  just  as 
the  increase  in  prices  was  unjust,  un- 
reasonable and  uncalled  for  by  con- 
ditions prevailing  throughout  the 
country.  The  prices  were  fictitious 
when  they  reached  the  top  notch  be- 
cause they  were  forced  to  that  high 
level  arbitrarily  by  the  interests.  The 
alleged  reduction  also  is  fictitious  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  reduction  in  fact  but 
mere  market  manipulation  deliber- 
ately planned  to  meet  the  selfish  ends 
of  the  interests  who  have  dominated 
the  markets  for  years. 

"If  you  do  not  believe  that  the  so- 
called  reduction  is  fictitious  go  into 
the  markets  and  try  to  buy  a  pound 
of  beef.  Developments  will  show 
that  the  interests  are  after  some  one. 
There  may  be  some  independent 
movement  they  hope  to  drive  from 
cover  or  take  into  camp.  The  hands 
of  the  interests  at  our  throats  simply 
got  tired  of  holding  on.  They  have 
relaxed  their  holding  temporarily  so 
that  they  may  get  a  better  and  fresh- 
er grip." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
had  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  an- 
nounced reductions  by  the  packers: 

"The  farmer  with  cattle  on  his 
hands  must  pay  $35  a  ton  for  his  hay 
instead  of  $30,  the  price  of  a  year 
ago,  and  rather  than  do  this  he  is 
sending  his  cattle  to  market.  This 
has  caused  a  flood  of  cattle  in  the 
Chicago  market  and  accounts  for  the 
sudden  tumble  in  prices.  This  tumble 
is  abnormal  and  will  not  be  perma- 
nent. However,  a  plentiful  corn  crop 
and  plenty  of  grain  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  feed  freely  and  we  should 


get  a  lower  level  of  prices.  Lower 
prices  are  certain  to  come  provided 
that  somewhere  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  there  is  no  combi- 
nation or  agreement  to  keep  the 
prices   up." 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  16. — Wholesale 
meat  dealers  declared  to-day  that 
there  had  been  no  decrease  in  the 
price  of  beef  and  that  there  would 
not  be  any  in  the  near  future.  Most 
of  them  emphasized  this  declaration 
by  raising  the  price  of  beef  50  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  to  the  retailers  this 
morning.  This,  however,  did  not 
cause  a  corresponding  increase  to  the 
consumers.  The  wholesalers  are 
angry  about  the  statements  of  the 
packers  that  the  price  of  meat  is  go- 
ing down,  saying  that  it  hurt  their 
business,  while  the  retailers  are  sore 
because  their  customers  have  de- 
manded lower  prices  for  meat,  while 
they  have  to  pay  more  for  it  than 
they  did  several  weeks  ago. 

Pittsburg,  Nov.  16. — The  prices  of 
fresh  and  smoked  meats  in  Pittsburg 
to-day  began  a  decline  and  this  even- 
ing were  fr«»m  10  to  20  per  cent,  low- 
er than  yesterday.  Live  hogs  to-day 
sold  in  Pittsburg  at  $7.85,  against  $12 
a  short  time  ago. 

Kansas  City,  Nov.  16. — Declines  of 
50  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 
prices  of  sheep,  15  to  25  cents  in  hogs 
and  15  to  25  cents  in  cattle  took  place 
at  the  stockyards  to-day,  owing  to 
moderately  large  receipts  and  general 
confidence  that  cheap  corn  will  result 
in  largely  increased  supplies  of  fat 
stock  Buyers  of  the  packing  houses 
were  indifferent  and  bought  no  more 
than  was  needed  for  current  orders. 
The  reader  will  note  what  Dr. 
Wiley  says,  and  we  hope  the  reader 
will  believe  Dr.  Wiley,  whom  we  have 
every  reason  to  think  sincere  in  his 
statements.  As  to  the  remarks  of 
Secretary  Wilson,  we  would  like  to 
know  where  they  are  paying  $35  per 
ton  for  hay.  The  editor  of  this  sheet 
thinks  Mr.  Wilson  dreamed  a  $35 
"Hay  Dream."      The  fact  of  the  mat- 
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ter  is  this.  The  protected  "big  boy 
interests"  have  arrived  at  the  stage 
where  they  do  not  need  it.  The  "lit- 
tle boy  interests" — i.  e.,  infant  indus- 
try class — do  need  protection,  but 
only  to  a  moderate  degree.  Tariff  is 
a  tax. 


Editorial  N.  Y.  World.,  Nov.  17. 


NOT  BY  CORN   ONLY. 

If  it  is  the  big  corn  crop  alone  that 
is  bringing  down  the  price  of  meats, 
how  is  it  that  its  influence  is  felt 
before  it  is  out  of  the  shoe'-  and  why 
have  provisions  grown  stadily  higher 
since  1906,  when  the  corn  crop  was 
almost  as  large  as  it  is  this  year. 

The  Beef  Trust  says  that  abundant 
corn  and  high  prices  for  meats  have 
stimulated  the  growing  of  live  stock. 
Cheap  corn  appeared  only  recently 
and  it  takes  more  than  a  month  to 
turn  a  corn  crop  into  pork  or  beef. 
Bumper  crops  ought  to  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  food  market, 
but  as  they  have  not  always  exerted 
that  influence  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  other  causes  have  been  at  work. 

Extortion  in  food  has  been  coinci- 
dental with  the  stand-pattism  in  poli- 
tics. It  began  when  the  stand-patters 
won  their  first  great  victory,  it  has 
increased  steadily  through  all  the 
years  of  their  ascendency,  and  the 
turning-point  was  reached  only  when 
they  met  at  the  hands  of  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  an  overwhelm- 
ing reverse.  The  trusts  and  combines 
stood  pat  as  long  as  the  people  did, 
and  no  longer. 

The  editor  of  Blooded  Stock  be- 
lieves this,  and  if  it  meets  with  any 
unbelievers  among  its  readers,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  them.  In 
fact,  we  want  to  hear  from  any  man 
or  woman  who  has  ideas  and  is  not 
afraid  to  express  them  in  the  inter- 
est of  all.  We  have  stock  jobbers  in 
Wall  Street  and  food  jobbers  in  joint 
combination.  Which  are  the  most? 
We  think   the  latter. 


ALFALFA  COMES  EAST. 


When  Farmer  Coburn  first  advo- 
cated the  planting  of  alfalfa  he  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  cultivation  to  which  he  was 
giving  encouragement.  He  had  seen 
the  plant  growing  in  the  rich  lands 
of  the  warm  Southwest,  where  it  had 
been  introduced  by  the  early  Spanish 
settlers,  and  believed  that  its  growth 
under  similar  weather  and  soil  condi- 
tions in  Kansas  was  not  impossible. 
Actual  trials  routed  scoffers  and  Co- 
burn  has  lived  to  see  it  the  greatest 
forage  crop  of  the  State.  But  in  all 
his  pride  as  a  discoverer  he  surely 
never  could  have  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  the  crop  of  the  city  agri- 
culturist to  revive  New  England  s 
farms. 

The  alfalfa  cult  first  spread  to  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  and  with  bags  of 
seed  came  shipments  of  inoculating 
soil  from  Kansas  fields  to  establish 
the  crop.  It  spread  southward  into 
Oklahoma,  and  the  new  State  receiv- 
ed it  so  cordially  that  it  named  one 
of  its  counties  Alfalfa.  With  the 
slogan  "Alfalfa  seed  from  .Xlfalfa 
county,"  the  Commercial  Club  has  un- 
dertaken to  beat  Coburn  and  his 
State  in  the  new  crop  propaganda. 
The  most  valuable  carload  of  Okla- 
homa products  that  ever  left  the  State 
for  Eastern  markets  is  described  by 
the  St.   Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"There  were  more  than  600  bushels 


and  the  prevailing  price,  ranging 
around  $7.50  a  bushel,  made  the  car 
worth  about  $5,000.  As  a  car  of 
wheat  is  generally  valued  at  about 
$1000  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  most 
valuable  Oklahoma  product  that 
could  be  put  into  one  car  would  be 
alfalfa  seed." 

The  fact  that  this  shipment  was 
sent  East  would  carry  the  natural 
inference  that  there  was  a  market  for 
the  seed.  Such  is  the  case.  The 
plant  has  taken  root  in  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan  and  seems  to  have 
found  a  particularly  suitable  soil  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  experiment 
was  made  on  the  State  Hospital 
Farm,  near  Concord,  and  produced  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre  for  each 
cutting,  with  three  cuttings  in  the 
season,  the  fourth  crop  being  permit- 
ted to  fall  and  mulch  the  ground.  As 
the  hay  brings  a  much  higher  price 
in  New  England  than  in  the  West, 
the  cultivation  proved  more  profit- 
able. 

Worcester  had  a  "corn  show,"  the 
first  of  the  kind,  it  is  said,  in  New 
England,  and  according  to  reports  it 
had  "the  Commonwealth  by  the  ears." 
There  was  a  "wonderfully  instructive 
array  of  products  from  New  England 
farms."     Says  the  Gazette: 

"The  exhibition  has  taught  the 
farmers  that  they  need  not  go  West 
diamond  hunting,  there  are  acres  of 
them  in  their  own  farms.  The  pres- 
ent 'show'  in  this  city  proves  conclu- 
sively that,  with  equal  labor  and  pains 
as  good  or  better  results  can  be  gain- 
ed right  here  in  'stony,  rockbound, 
rigorous  New  England.'  The  best  of 
our  long  traduced  locality  is  fully  the 
equal  of  the  best  that  has  been 
shown  us  from  the  trumpeted  regions 
to  the  westward.  The  lesson  is  'Stay 
at  home,  cultivate  the  Eastern  farms 
and  realize  on  the  markets  at  our 
very  doors." 

The  New  Hampshire  experiments 
would  indicate  that  a  crop  has  been 
found  which  suits  the  soil  and  for 
that  reason  might  become  highly 
profitable.  Such  a  yield  as  that  re- 
ported would  soon  redeem  the  aban- 
doned farms.  Farmer  Coburn's  fa- 
vorite may  yet  turn  emigration  from 
the  Western  plains  to  the  New  Eng- 
land hills,  a  result  that  he  never  cal- 
culated   upon. 

Yes.  it  is  true  that  alfalfa  will  yield 
well  almost  any  where  if  the  proper 
attention  to  the  soil  is  given.  The 
soil  must  be  carefullv  prepared  for 
the  alfalfa  seed  when  it  is  new  to  the 
ground,  and  it  must  be  well  manured 
as  the  crop  is  so  heavy  that  it  saps 
tiie  strength  of  the  soil.  There  is  big 
monev  in  alfalfa  for  the  farmer. — Ed. 


SECURING  SEED  FOR  NEXT 
YEAR. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  secure  seed 
for  next  year's  planting.  If  a  farmer 
has  plenty  of  seed  of  his  own  raising 
all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  best  is  selected  and  proper- 
ly stored  for  the  winter.  Seed  grains 
of  all  kinds  must  be  dry  before  final 
storing,  kept  dry  through  the  winter 
and  he  provided  with  a  good  circula- 
tion of  air.  Without  the  latter  they 
arc  liable  to  heat  or  mold,  or  both. 
Proper  precaution  is  verv  necessary 
if  one  wishes  to  raise  good  crops. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  is  pro- 
posing to  specialize  on  some  one  kind 
of  crop  next  year  and  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  variety  of  seed  that 
he  has  beeiv  using.  He  should  begin 
at  once  to  look  about  for  a  kind  and 
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quality  of  seed  that  will  suit  his  pur- 
pose. As  corn  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant crops  we  shall  speak  of  this 
first. 

How  to  Get  the  Best  Possible  Seed 
Corn. 
If  in  one's  community  there  is  not 
an  experienced  and  honest  corn 
breeder,  the  best  place  to  obtain  seed 
corn  is  from  a  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  was  planted  with  a  variety 
that  has  generally  proved  most  suc- 
cessful  in   that   locality. 

A  person  can  afford  to  pay  an  ex- 
tra price  for  good  seed  and  it  will 
often  prove  economical  to  secure 
enough  superior  pedigreed  seed  from 
a  near  by  corn  breeder  to  plant  a 
few  acres,  even  if  a  fancy  price  has 
to  be  paid  for  it.  Four  or  five  dol- 
lars a  bushel  may  prove  a  most  profit- 
able investment,  other  things  being 
equal. 

Seed  corn  is  not  good  simply  be- 
cause it  will  grow,  but  to  be  first- 
class   it   must  be 

(i)  Well  adapted  to  the  seasonal 
and  soil  conditions  where  it  is  to 
be  planted. 

(2)  Grown  on  productive  plants  of 
a   productive  variety. 

(3)  Well  matured,  and  preserved 
from  ripening  time  till  planting  time 
in  a  manner  that  will  retain  its  full 
vigor. 

The  importance  of  the  require- 
ments above  enumerated  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  by  corn 
experts. 

At  present  we  are  not  concerned 
with  testing,  cultivation,  etc.,  only 
with  getting  the  right  start  and  an 
early   one. 

Ears  with  large  cobs  are  to  be 
avoided.  Dent  ears  should  yield 
about  eighty-three  to  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  shelled  corn.  The  percentage 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  ear  can  easily 
be  determined  by  separately  shelling 
several  ears  of  corn,  weighing  corn 
and  cob  of  each  and  figuring  the  per- 
centage. If  too  large  a  percentage  is 
cob  discard  that  type  of  ear. 
Other  Grains. 

Good  seed  wheat,  oats  or  barley 
can  best  be  obtained  bv  looking  up 
the  list  of  awards  from  county  and 
state  fairs.  The  decisions  of  judges 
rendered  at  these  are  a  safe  guide 
and  no  mistake  will  be  made  by  buy- 
ing seed  from  the  farmer  who  took 
first  premium  at  the  nearest  fair.  If 
only  a  few  bushels  are  wanted  these 
could  be  c«»ntracted  for  and  secured 
in  the  spring.  A  farmer  in  this 
vicinity  bought  a  hundred  bushels  of 
select  oats  from  a  seed  house,  paying 
$QO  for  the  same,  and  he  claimed  that 
he  made  money  on  the  transaction. 
Potatoes. 

Some  <it  I'ur  ^subscribers  may  wish 
to  try  potatoes.  The  varieties  recom- 
mended are  the  Earlv  Ohio,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  X(».  -'.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Carman  No.  3,  From 
the  winter's  supply  of  either  of  these 
varieties,  if  they  are  pure  and  free 
from  scab,  one  .>ught  to  be  able  to 
select  enough  true  type,  to  plant  a 
seed  patch  at  least.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Early  Ohio.  Select  those 
for  seed  that  are  quite  smooth:  oval 
in  shape  (2  1-2  by  4  inches);  weigh- 
ing about  eight  ounces.  Care  in  se- 
lection of  seed  may,  in  a  short  time, 
result  in  having  potatoes  that  one's 
neighbors  may  want  for  seed.  There 
is  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  in  rais- 
ing the  best  of  everything,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  taking  care  of 
the  seed  question. 


PtLfc  Four. 
SELECTING  SEED  POTATOES. 


Discard  the  Small  Potato    and    Pick 
Out  the  Good  Ones. 

Breeding  plants  is  becoming  as 
great  and  important  a  science  as  ever 
the  consistent  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  live  stock  has  been.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  popular  mind  troubled 
itself  little  about  such  things.  Not 
that  it  was  by  any  means  a  new  thing, 
for  there  were  always  men  who  real- 
ized this,  and  practiced  it,  too.  Many 
years  ago,  old  Aberdeenshire  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  others  of  a  progressive 
type,  used  to  select  their  seed  with 
care,  and  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  varieties  were  constant.  But 
the  public  never  really  grasped  its 
true  importance.  To-day,  work  along 
these  lines  is  developing  on  every 
hand  and  farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  possibilities  there  are  in 
it.  A  few  years  ago,  the  practice  of 
saving  only  the  smaller  potatoes  for 
seed  was  a  common  one.  Then  the 
importance  of  using  good,  healthy, 
plump  specimens  only  was  advocated. 
Recent  investigations  indicate  the 
wisdom  of  going  still  further  in  this 
work,  and  using  only  good  potatoes 
from  the  most  prolific  and  healthy 
looking  hills.     Here  is  how  to  do  it: 

When  digging  the  potatoes  dig  up 
a  large  number  of  hills,  and  leave 
the  potatoes  lie  for  the  time  right 
where  they  were  dug  up.  Then  fix 
a  certain  number  of  hills  in  your 
mind,  which  will  be  selected  as  the 
ones  from  which  to  choose  seed  for 
the  following  year.  Go  all  over  the 
plot  and  pick  out  the  number  which 
look  the  best  in  all  respects.  Select 
from  these  the  best  specimens  and 
keep  them  as  seed  for  the  following 
year.  This  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is 
only  following  the  system  by  which 
a  progressive  and  careful  breeder  of 
high-class  pure-bred  stock  endeavors 
to  select  his  breeding  animals  from 
each  successive  group  of  youngsters, 
but  it  is  a  plan  which  can  be  follow- 
ed by  any  farmer,  and  it  will  give 
such  results  as  will  encourage  him 
to  extend  the  same  system  to  every 
department  on  the  farm. 

ANENT  CLIPPING  HORSES. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Standish,  Prof.  Veterinary 

Science. 

When  clipping  horses,  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  is  required 
as  sometimes  this  practice  is  bene- 
ficial and  at  other  times  harmful. 
Horses  that  have  smooth,  fine,  short 
coats  are  neither  improved  in  ap- 
pearance, nor  physically  benefited  by 
clipping.  Horses  with  long,  rough 
coats  are  improved  in  both  appear- 
ance and  physical  condition  by  clip- 
ping, providing  they  are  comfortably 
housed  and  blanketed  when  standing 
either  in  or  out  of  the  stable. 

When  proper  care  is  given  the 
horse,  clipping  increases  the  action 
of  the  circulatory,  respiratory  and 
digestive  organs  with  consequent 
greater  vigor  in  the  animal.  This 
improvement  in  vigor  is  evidenced  by 
the  lessened  tendency  to  congestion 
or  stocking  of  the  legs,  so  common 
in  long,  heavy  coated  horses  when 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  stable  for  sev- 
eral hours  at  a  time. 

Clipping  Heavy  Horses. 

A  good  system  of  clipping  for 
heavy  horses  is  to  clip  the  head,  neck 
and  body,  leaving  the  hair  on  the 
belly  and  legs.    This  is  not  so  pleas- 


ing in  appearance,  but  it  permits  of 
easy  clothing  of  the  clipped  parts 
and  does  not  expose  the  limbs  so  se- 
verely to  extreme  cold. 

Idle  horses  are  not  benefited  by 
clipping.  Farm  horses  if  they  have 
not  shed  their  winter  coats  before 
spring  work  commences  are  benefited 
by  clipping  in  the  manner  already 
given.  Road  horses,  if  not  fine  coated 
are  improved  by  clipping,  providing 
they  are  properly  cared  for.  For  the 
sake  of  appearance  road  horses 
should  have  the  belly  and  limbs  clip- 
ped. They  should  never  be  left  stand- 
ing outside  in  the  cold,  however,  if 
clipped. 

ONE  MAN  IN  A  COMMUNITY. 


Since  seed  selection  requires  much 
care  and  time  it  may  be  found  less 
expensive  to  operate  what  is  called 
a  community  seed  breeding  farm. 
This  is  a  farm  where  all  the  seed 
for  the  neighboring  farms  is  grown. 
By  this  method  well  bred  seed  of  the 
best  quality  could  be  produced  at  a 
less  expense  than  if  each  individual 
farmer  should  do  the  work  himself. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
amount  of  satisfactory  work  special 
kinds  of  seed  horses  and  machinery 
are  required  for  certain  phases  of 
crop  improvement.  In  fact,  these 
community  seed  breeding  farms  are 
experiment  stations  on  a  very  small 
scale,  where  new  varieties  are  tested 
for  their  productive  value  for  that  lo- 
cality. 

In  some  localities  there  are  certain 
farmers  who  devote  their  entire  ener- 
gies to  producing  pure  bred  seed  corn, 
for  example.  These  individuals  will 
sell  about  one-half  bushel  to  each  of 
his  neighbors,  who  will  use  these 
small  amounts  for  an  increase  plot. 
Frorn  the  increase  plot  enough  mate- 
rial is  produced  for  the  general  field. 
This  plan  is  practiced  from  year  to 
year.  A  small  amount  of  pure  seed 
is  purchased  each  season  for  a  new 
start.  In  this  way  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  mixture.  Such  a  practice 
has  been  found  very  successful  in  the 
south  in  improvement  of  the  cotton 
crop,  and  the  same  principle  will  hold 
true  with  any  other  crop  grown  on 
the  farm. 


VALUE   OF   COMMUNITY   CO- 
OPERATION. 


Community  breeding  is  something 
new  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
A  well  known  authority  in  this  work 
comments  as  follows  on  this  system 
of  crop   and   animal   improvement. 

"Many  advantages  will  follow  if  an 
entire  community  will  go  into  the 
production  of  a  particular  class  of 
animals,  as,  for  example,  driving 
horses.  There  are  a  thousand  little 
details  in  the  successful  management 
of  any  business,  and  for  the  best  suc- 
cess, mind  must  react  upon  mind.  If 
a  whole  community  would  go  into 
the  production  of  driving  horses  and 
discuss  the  driver,  his  breeding  care, 
development  and  education,  as  com- 
munities now  discuss  corn  raising  in 
the  corn  belt,  in  a  few  years  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  that  particu- 
lar locality  would  "know  all  about 
horses."  They  would  soon  become 
skilled  drivers,  and.  as  is  now  the 
case  in  the  famous  blue-grass  region 
of  Kentucky,  the  community  would 
have  a  reputation  that  would  attract 
buyers,  and  a  horse  Would  bring 
more  money  than  he   could  bring  if 
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he  were  the  only  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Let  the  whole  community, 
as  far  as  possible,  breed  the  same 
kind  of  horse  or  other  animal,  so  that 
it  may  win  a  reputation  for  a  dis- 
tinctive product,  and  it  will  not  only 
do  better  breeding  than  it  would  if 
it  were  to  breed  many  types,  but  the 
business  will  be  vastly  more  profit- 
able. Practically  all  the  canaries  of 
the  world  are  bred  in  two  villages 
in  Germany,  and  no  bird  with  a  false 
note  is  ever  allowed  to  live,  so  skill- 
ed have  the  entire  village  become  in 
what  might  be  called  canary  excel- 
lence. No  individual  breeder  can 
equal  the  degree  of  success  which  is 
here  evolved,  where  practically  no 
other  interest  engages  the  attention 
of  the  community. 


AN    IDEAL. 


In  all  probability,  many  growers 
make  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  be- 
ginning, by  not  having  an  ideal  in 
mind.  An  ideal  is  the  first  step  in 
improvement  for  breeding  of  animals 
or  plants.  The  second  step  is  to  al- 
ways hold  to  that  standard  of  per- 
fection. One  who  is  constantly 
changing  this  standard  is  not  likely 
to  make  rapid  progress.  It  frequent- 
ly requires  several  years  to  reach  the 
desired  goal,  even  when  we  are  very 
careful  in  our  methods.  There  may 
be  times,  however,  when  we  may 
have  to  shift  our  position,  but  that 
can  be  done  without  losing  much  that 
we  have  gained  by  improvement  in 
previous  years.  The  demands  of  our 
markets  must  be  taken  into  account; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  pay 
us  to  do  extensive  breeding  for  the 
general  changes  in  market  require- 
ments. Breed  for  a  substantial 
product  of  the  highest  quality  and 
there  will  always  be  a  strong  demand 
for  such  product. 


Tongue  Slip. 

Representative  Washburn,  toast- 
master  at  the  prorogation  dinner  of 
the  Legislature  recently,  told  a  story' 
of  a  pastor  who,  coming  to  a  new 
parish,  got  his  words  slightly  twisted 
in  his  announcement.  Said  he:  "I 
have  come  here  to  heal  the  dead,  cast 
out  the  sick  and  raise  the  devil." 

Another  ministerial  friend  of  Wash- 
burn's, speaking  to  a  congregation,  re- 
marked: "I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many 
absent  faces  I  used  to  shake  hand 
with." 


We  are  all  in  favor  of  good  roads 
provided  the  burden  and  cost  of 
making  them  is  fairly  distributed.  A 
good  road  is  a  special  delight,  pro- 
viding the  farmer  does  not  have  to 
mortgage  the  farm  to  pay  for  it. 


A  Treatise  on  the 

frff'  irs«»^ 


Thnrmont.  M<!..  J*n.  «7, 1900. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Keniikit  Co.,  Kn<>Kbiir(r  F»ll».  Vt. 

l>earBlr8:— I  liadabi>rtie  wttli  HoneSp«Ttn.  It 
was  i«o  oerlous  that  I  roul<l  hardly  iretber  out  of 
the  8Ubl(>.  I'M'd  iwn  hnltlea  orynarSpaTia  Cnrr  aa4 
•h«  l(  aa  •oaad  ■■  a  dollar.  Chas.  J.  Pow  ell. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Baata  Ihem  all  lor  Spavin,  Rlngbena,  Curb, 
Splint,  Swollen  Jetnia  and  all  Lamanaaa. 

t1  a  bellla,  6  for  96.    liuj  at  your  drug  store 
and   ftwk   for    free    tH>ok,   "A  Treatit>e   on  the 
Horse,"  or  write  to— 
Dr.  B.  4.  Kendall  C«.,  InoabMra  Falla.  Vt> 
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THE  FIFTH   NATIONAL  DAIRY 
SHOW. 


The  Fifth  National  Dairy  Show 
was  held  at  the  large  Coliseum  Build- 
ing  in   the  city  of   Chicago. 

Dairy  Cattle   on  Exhibition. 

This  show  excelled  all  others  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  cows  ex- 
hibited. Formerly  the  Coliseum  with 
the  cows  on  exhibition,  but  this  year 
Annex  Basement  were  able  to  house 
a  large  portion  of  the  general  Colis- 
eum Arena  was  used  for  cows. 


AWARDS. 


Ayrshire. 

Bulls  3  years  old  and  over:  Ryan- 
ogue  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  got 
First;  L.  A.  Rymann,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  got  Second. 

In  the  aged-cow  class,  5  years  and 
over:  L.  A.  Rymann,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  captured  First;  Ryanogue  Farm, 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  Second  and  Third. 

The  Ryanogue  Farm,  of  Brewster, 
N.   Y.,  had  the  best   exhibitor's   herd 
and  L.  A.  Rymann,  Second. 
Brown-Swiss. 

Bulls  3  years  old  and  over:  E.  M. 
Barton,  Hinsdale.  111.,  won  First,  and 
H.  W.  Ayers,  Honey  Creek,  Wis.. 
won  Second,  and  Joseph  P.  Allyn, 
Delavan.  Wis.,  captured  Third  place. 

Cow  class.  5  years  and  over:  Henry 
Elmer.  Monroe,  Wis.,  captured  First 
place;  H.  W.  Ayres.  Honey  Creek. 
Wis.,  and  Joseph  P.  Allyn.  Delavan, 
Wis..   Second  and  Third   respectively. 

E.  M.  Barton.  Hinsdale.  Til.,  had 
the  best  exhibitor's  herd,  and  Joseph 
P.  Allyn.  Delavan.  Wis..  Second. 

Dutch  Belted. 

Frank  Reed  Sanders.  Bristol.  N.  H.. 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  this  breed 
and  therefore  had  no  competition  for 
honors. 

Guernseys. 

Bulls  3  vears  old  and  over:  A.  W. 
Fox.  Waukr«;ha.  Wi«;.,  captured  First 
nlace.  and  Wm.  M.  Tones.  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  and  ^T.  H.  Tichenor,  Oconomo- 
woc.  Wis.,  won  Second  and  Third  re- 
spectively. 

Cows  <;  vears  old  and  over:  W.  W. 
Marsh.  Waterloo.  Ta  .  Fir-^t;  Wm.  M. 
Tonp«.  ^^'^^ukesha,  Wi"?..  Second:  A. 
W.  Fox.  Waukesha.  Wis..  Third.  This 
vva'5  a  macrnificient  c1a<;<?  of  cows. 

Exhibitor's  herd.  W.  W.  Marsh. 
Waterloo.  Ta..  canturcd  first;  A.  W. 
Fox.  Waukesha.  Wis.,  had  the  second 
best  herd,  and  Wm.  M.  Tone?.  Wauke- 
sha. Wis.,  the  third  best. 

Holstein-Friesian. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  breed  was 
represented  by  more  breeders  than 
any  of  the  other  cattle  were.  The 
competition  in  all  of  the  classes  was 
keen. 

Bulls  3  years  old  and  over:  W.  S. 
Moscrip.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  won  first, 
with  Sir  Beets  Cornucopia.  Nether- 
land.  Hull  Bros.,  Denver,  Colo.,  won 
second,  with  Colantha  Lass.  Henry 
Ives  Cobb.  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  won  third 
with  Rockdale  Perfection  De  Kol. 

Cows  S  years  old  and  over:  A.  L. 
Williams.  Fond  du  Eac.  Wis.,  won 
first,  with  Jewell  Duchess;  Frank 
White  &  Son,  Hampton.  la.,  and  R.  E. 
Haeger,  Algonquin,  111  ,  second  and 
third,  respectively. 

The  exhibitor's  herd  was  placed  as 
follrnvs:  W.  S.  Moscrip,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  first;  A.  E.  Williams,  Fond  du 
T^ac,  Wis.,  second;  Frank  White  & 
Son,  Hampton,  la.,  third. 


Mr.  Moscrip,  St.  Paul,  also  won  the 
grand  champion. 

Jerseys. 

Bulls  3  years  old  and  over:  C.  I. 
Hudson,  East  Norwich.  L.  I..  N.  Y., 
first;  Dixon  &  Bruins,  Brandon,  Wis., 
second;  and  W.  R.  Spann  &  Sons, 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  third. 

Cows  S  years  old  and  over:  C.  I. 
Hudson,  East  Norwich,  L.  I..  N.  Y., 
first;  Dixon  &  Bruins,  Brandon,  Wis., 
second;  and  C.  I.  Hudson,  East  Nor- 
wich, L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  third. 

The  best  exhibitor's  herd  was  won 
by  Dixon  &  Bruins.  Brandon,  Wis., 
and  the  second  best  by  C.  L  Hudson, 
East  Norwich,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  COW  GREAT. 


Two- Year-Old  Guernsey  Heifer  Pro- 
duces 67  Pounds  of  Fat  in  Month. 


One  thousand  and  thirty-seven 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  6.45  per  cent, 
fat,  and  yielding  66.9  pounds  of  butter- 
fat— this  is  the  July  record  of  Rouge  2d 
of  Brookfield,  a  two  and  one-half  year 
old  heifer  owned  by  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege. This  phenomenal  heifer  began 
her  record  the  15th  of  last  January.  In 
the  six  and  one-half  months  from  then 
until  August  I  she  produced  $116.92 
worth  of  butter-fat.  After  deducting 
the  cost  of  feed  this  left  a  net  profit  of 
$68.20.  The  total  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced in  this  time  was  6778.8  pounds, 
and  of  butter-fat  362.';9  pounds. 

Rouge  2d  of  Brookfield  was  imported 
from  Guernsey  Island  last  fall.  The 
college  purchased  her  from  the  im- 
porter, W.  W.  Marsh,  of  Waterloo, 
Towa.  soon  after  she  reached  this 
country.  She  comes  from  good  pro- 
ducing families  on  both  sire  and 
dam's  side.  The  heifer  began  the  test 
under  a  handicap,  as  she  was  consid- 
erably run  down  in  condition  owing 
to  the  hardship  of  her  lone  journey. 

Notwithstanding  this,  she  has  made 
a  record  that  bids  fair  to  stand  ahead 
of  anvthing  ever  before  made  bv  a 
two-vear-old  heifer.  Dollv  Dimple,  a 
vounp  Guernsev  owned  by  F.  North- 
nip  .Ames,  of  North  Faston.  Massa- 
chusetts, at  present  holds  the  world's 
two-vear-old  record.  She  produced 
703  36  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  a  year. 
Her  highe-^t  month's  record  was  67 
pounds.  This  record  has  already  been 
practicallv  equalled  by  Rouge  2d  of 
Brookfield.  and  she  has  a  good  chance 
to  outdistance  Dolly  Dimple  in  the 
year's  record. 

While  this  cow  has  a  tvpical  dairy 
form,  she  shows  no  special  indications 
of  being  an  extraordinary  producer. 
Tt  took  the  scales  and  the  test  to  dis- 
close that  fact.  There  are  a  good 
many  cows  on  everv  farm  in  the  State 
that  are  doing  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  owner  has  any  idea  of.  There  are 
others  that  are  poorer  than  he  would 
like  to  believe.  Tt  takes  the  scales 
and  tester  to  distinguish  with  cer- 
tainty between  the«ie  two  classes  of 
cows.  The  first  step  in  improving  the 
dairv  herds  of  Town  is  testing  and 
weighing  the  milk.  The  next  is  get- 
ting rid  of  the  one«;  that  do  not  show 
a  respectable  profit.  The  third  is 
fecdine  and  caring  for  the  cows  that 
are  left  in  a  way  to  induce  them  to  do 
their  very  best. 

^-C.  V.  Gregory.  Bulletin  Editor, 
Iowa  Experiment  Station, 
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holds  WorliiJrs   Record 


The  New  19IO  Model 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Is  emphatically  the  BEST 
■ad  the  only  one  for  YOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  Bklms  the  cleanest. 

2.  It'a  built  the  stroncest. 
1  S.  It's  the  ea«leiit  cleaned. 
\i.  It's  the  most  convenient. 

Send   ,m2^<w  ■  B.  It  requires  least  power. 

Cat.  Wti'S^BaL         I  other  Separators  at   Seat-  I 
^    Ttle    on  these  five  essential  I 
I  points  and 


It  tells 
70a 


>^  1 


Won  G  r&nd 


[Vennont  Farm  MachiM  Co. 
•tllaws  Falls.  Vt..  U.  1. 1. 


MISSOURI  WINS  IN  JUDGING 
CONTEST. 


At  the  -American  Royal  Live  Stock 
Show,  held  at  Kansas  City,  October 
Toth  to  Tt;th.  T.  R.  Douglass,  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  made 
the  highest  scot-e  in  judginer  all  classes 
of  liye  stock  in  competition  with 
Towa.  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The 
students  from  Missouri  also  won  the 
hierhest  individual  score  on  cattle  and 
hoes,  and  tied  for  the  hiehest  individ- 
ual score  on  horses.  The  best  score 
made  by  anv  student  of  any  institu- 
tion was  that  of  S.  T.  Simpson,  of 
ATissouri.  who  made  a  perfect  score  in 
iudeing  cattle.  This  is  the  highest 
score  ever  made  bv  anv  student  in  any 
contest  in  the  United  States.  The 
next  highest  score  was  made  by  an 
To\va  student  at  Chicaeo  in  tqoO-  T. 
R.  Doucrlass.  of  Missouri,  also  made  a 
perfect  score  on  iudging  hogs.  This 
is  the  hitrhest  score  ever  recorded  in 
a  hog  judging  contest  in  the  United 
States. 


An  Automobile  Cow. 

"Why  arp  all  those  neonle  f^ockine 
down  to  Hiram  Hardannle's  barn?" 
asked  the  old  farmer  on  the  hay  wag- 
on. 

"Hi's  Gfot  a  curiosity  down  thar," 
churl-led  the  villaee  constable. 

"That  so?  What  kind  of  a  curiosity 
is  it?" 

"Why.  Hi's  old  red-and-white  Jer- 
sey cow.  The  other  night  the  old 
critter  had  the  colic,  and  Hi  went 
down  with  his  lantern  to  give  her  a 
dose  of  cow  medicine.  Blamed  if  he 
didn't  make  a  mistake  and  give  her  a 
pint  of  gasoline." 

"Do  tell!    Didn't  kill  her.  did  it?" 

"No:  but.  by  heck,  it  had  a  funny 
effect.  Now.  instead  of  going  'Moo. 
moo!'  like  anv  sensible  cow,  she  goes 
'Honk,  honk!'" 


The 

MOST 

MONEY 


to  Om  Deite 

bT«*tsd  ia  Food 


qhe  GUERNSEY    COW 


Her  Dairy  Product*  have  Scored  the    Highest 

Quality  and  Beat  Color 
Fall  laformatioB  of  thia  flue  breed  of 

OUERNSEY  CLUB,   Box  Y,  Pftcr^ro,  N.  H. 
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RAISE  PIGS  WITHOUT  CORN. 


Wc  are  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from 
a  farmer  who  lives  outside  of  the  corn 
belt,  and  he  asks  if  it  is  possible  to 
raise  pigs  and  fatten  them  for  pork  be- 
yond the  limits  of  where  corn  can  be 
grown.  The  writer  has  often  had  this 
question  put  to  him  for  a  reply.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  corn  and  hog  are 
naturally  associated  together  as  being 
especially  adapted  to  each  other.  It 
has  always  been  one  of  the  best  means 
of  marketing  the  corn  crop,  and  a  corn- 
fed  hi^ix  has  always  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion on  the  market,  more  so  in  years 
past  than  at  the  present  time. 

A  corn-fed  hog  50  years  ago  in  the 
Eastern  market  would  bring  about  one 
cent  a  pound  more  than  those  that  were 
not  corn-fed,  which  at  that  time  were 
known  as  a  distillery,  or  slop-fed  hog. 
The  bi-product  from  the  distillery  was 
economized  l)y  feeding  it  to  hogs,  the 
result  was  never  as  fat  a  hog  as  a  corn- 
fed  hog,  nor  was  their  meat  solid,  and 
especially  the  lard  was  lacking  in  solid- 
ity and  stiffness.  The  lard  of  a  distil- 
lery, or  slop-fed.  hog  was  inclined  to 
be  runny  and  oily,  and  the  meat  fried 
away  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  corn- 
fed  li<ig.  Quite  a  good  many  people 
would  Iniy  a  distillery-fed  hog  and  feed 
him  out  on  corn  for  four  weeks  to  give 
him  the  solidity  characteristic  of  a 
corn-fed  hog. 

But  to-day  there  arc  hogs  grown  and 
fattcnefl  in  many  instances  outside  of 
the  corn  belt  by  the  feeds,  local  to  the 
different  locations. 

For  instance,  a  man  writes  us  from 
Texas  that  he  can  make  three  times  as 
much  pork  off  an  acre  of  peanuts,  as 
he  can  off  of  corn  in  his  section — of 
good,  solid  meat  at  that.  The  man 
both  in  the  South,  West,  Northwest 
and  North  can  fatten  on  peas,  soy 
beans  and  barley,  and  in  some  other 
points  there  are  nuts  on  which  the  hog 
becomes  fat.  while  they  can  be  grown 
wherever  clover  and  alfalfa  is  grown  to 
the  very  best  of  advantage,  though  they 
need  a  little  grain  for  an  ideal  ration. 
There  are  other  feeds  in  different  locali- 
ties that  have  been  found  efficient  in 
producing  jiork.  so  that  pork  raising 
to-day  is  not  confine<l  exclusively  to  the 
Cf>rn  el)lt. — Swineherd. 


It  is  better  to  keep  spoiled  eggs  at 
home  than  to  pay  freight  on  them  to 
market,  especially  so  as  there  is  no 
market    for   spoiled   eggs. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horso  hide.  Calf.  V^e.  Deer, 
or  an  V  kind  of  skin  with  liair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  li»rht,  oiloilesn, 
wind,  niKth  ami  water  jiroof.  and  mako 
them  into  eoats  (for  ni«-n  or  women) 
robes,  ruirs  or  jr'oves  when  *o  ordered. 

Your  fur  R-oodn  will  cost  you  Ii-m  than 
to  l»uy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  hor><e  hides  in  ono 
lihipment  from  anywhere  east  of  Den- 
ver and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

r.et  our  Illustrated  catalosr  which 
pivcs  prices  of  tannine  taxlilermy  and 
head  monntinir.  ANo  prices  of  fur 
iroods.  and  bi^  mounted  (ratue  heada 
we  sell.  I 

Tke  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company. 
571  Lycll  Ave..  Rodiester.  N.  V. 


HOG  CHOLERA  CURED. 

The  following  letter  from  S.  J. 
Moomey,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ills.,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  merit  of  the  Snoddy 
Remedy,  which  is  distributed  by  the 
Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  of  Al- 
ton, 111. 

The  remedy  has  no  doubt  saved 
more  diseased  hogs  throughout  the 
United  States  than  all  other  remedies 
put  together  have  saved  in  the  past 
ID  years.  Read  Mr.  Moomey's  letter: 
Aug.  I,  1910.,  Mt.  Pulaski,  111. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co., 
Alton,  Ills. 

Dear  Sirs:  1  have  used  four  or  five 
large  cases  of  your  remedy.  I  used 
the  remedy  once  in  fifty  head  and 
did  not  lose  a  hog.  Last  fall  I  had 
it  among  my  hogs  and  put  up  62 
gilts,  all  sick,  and  only  lost  four.  I 
saved  all  my  large  ones,  but  one  sow 
with  small  pigs.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  cholera  bad  aomng  his  hogs 
and  he  shipped  a  carload,  keeping 
back  17  sows.  They  all  got  very 
sick.  I  let  him  have  some  of  the 
Snoddy  Remedy  and  he  saved  all  but 
one.  My  son  had  a  bunch  of  hogs 
that  were  adjoining  places  to  us.  I 
let  him  have  some  of  your  remedy 
and  he  fed  it  to  them  and  they  did 
not  get  sick  at  all.     Your  friend, 

S.   J.   Moomey. 

The  above  letter  was  given  without 
solicitation  and  practical  farmers  can 
do  just  as  well  as  this  man  has  done 
if  they  will  use  the  medicine  with  as 
good  judgment.  Snoddy's  free  book 
of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole 
method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and  keeping  hogs  thrifty,  will  he  sent 
free.  Look  up  the  Snoddv  advertise- 
ment and  send  for  their  free  book. 
.\ddress  the  Snoddy  Remely  Co.,  Al- 
ton.   Ills.     Station    C. 


MONEY  IN  HOGS  THESE  DAYS. 

A  western  farmer,  when  the  hog 
prices  advanced  to  the  $g  basis,  was 
asked  what  kind  of  a  profit  there  was 
in  the  business.  He  replied  that  he 
could  make  a  good  profit  feeding 
hogs  at  $5.^0  to  $5.75  per  hundred 
pounds.  When  the  nine  dollar  hog 
arrived,  he  sold  eighty  hogs  at  the 
top  figure.  These  averaged  iqo 
pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  15,200 
pounds.  .At  nine  cents  a  pound  the 
gross  amount  received  for  the  ship- 
ment was  $1,368.  Had  he  sold  for 
$;.75  per  cwt.,  the  price  which  he 
claimed  he  could  make  a  good  profit 
on  in  feeding  hogs,  the  cash  received 
for  the  eighty  hogs  would  have  been 
only  $874.  The  $404  extra  he  re- 
ceived because  of  the  high  price  over 
ordinary  terms,  was  to  him  largely 
"found  money,"  as  it  represented  what 
he  received  over  and  above  what  he 
clnimed  to  be  able  to  sell  his  hogs  for 
and  make  a  good  profit. 

If  the  western  farmer  can  produce 
hoes  at  $S  30  to  $^.y^  per  cwt.,  and 
make  money  on  the  deal,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  eastern  farmer  to  do 
so  too. 


Don't  neglect  to  drop  annles.  pears, 
neachc?  and  all  light  colored  fruit 
into  a  bowl  of  cold  water  as  vou  do 
them  to  prevent  discolouration  before 
cooking. 


Extravagance. 

(From  London  Punch.) 

Fresh-Air  Fiend — Here!  what  about 
a  window  open? 

Shocked  Host — Window  open!  My 
dear  boy,  do  you  know  these  cigars 
cost — cost  two-and-ninepence  each? 

UOQB, 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred   Durocs   Po- 
land  Chinas     and      large     Yorkshire 
Swine,  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens  and 
eggs.  WM.  HARSHMAN. 

Thurmont,    Md. 


BARGAIN!       IN       POLAND  -  OHINAI, 
BBRKlHIRlBi  «■«  CHBSTBR  WHITBt 

I  now  hav«  a  Utrf* 
•took  of  probakly 
tho  boat  I  OTor 
ownod.  Cannot  toll 
you  all  horo.  but  I 
havo  Boara  aa4 
SowB.  all  brooda,  I  to  •  montha  old 
mated  not  akin;  aowa  brod  and  boaro 
ready  for  aorvlco.  Ouomaoy  CaWoa 
and  Reglatered  Booteh  Colllo  Pupploa. 
Write  for  prlcea  and  froo  elroular. 
This  atock  rauat  go  and  will  bo  aold. 
M.  B.  Turkoya.  Barrod  and  Whito  P. 
Rocki.  B.  Loghorna  and  Boavlo  Dogn. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  OookraaTnio,  Pa. 

FOR  lALB— 8omo  dao  Torkakiro  Pica 

— no  bettor  atock  la  U.  B>     Jaat  !■• 

ported — now    blood.     A.   A.    BltADLBT. 

Frewsburg.  N.  Y. 


MILCH   GOATS. 


MII.CH  GOATS — Information  regarding 
this    most    profitable   milk    producing 
animal.     Write  O.   H.  Wlckersham.  1141 
St.  Francis  avenue.  Wichita.  Kanaaa. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  9gt9 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorna; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  SOO  fine  large  farm-ralaed 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prlcea. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma   cockerels    for    sale.     Write   mo. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY.  Sand  Patch,  Pa. 


MISCBLLANBOUf. 


UflR^FC      going  blind  Barry  Co.*  Iowa 
nunocd  city,  la.,  can  euro. 


AUTOMOBIMSTS  ATTENTION — Fur- 
Uned  coat  never  worn,  lined  through- 
out with  the  best  Australian  mink, 
elegant  Persian  lamb  collar,  cost  $175. 
will  sell  for  $35.  also  pair  of  cinnamon 
bear  robes  $30  cost  |120.     Write 

T^     SCOTT 
121  East  27th  St..  New  York. 

TROTTi\G  MARE  for  sale — a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  boau< 
tiful  stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou« 
sin  to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAND.   Cumberland,   Md. 

FOR  SALE — Two  llttera  Scotch  Colllo 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prlcea  from  flO  up. 
FRANK    H.    TAYLOR.    Roodavlllo,    Pa. 


SEND    lOe    for    a    aamplo    copy    of    tho 

largest,   newsiest,     race-horae     papor 

published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumborland. 

Md. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Registered  Hol- 
steln  bull  calf.  Mostly  white.  Fino 
Individual.  Good  pedigree.  Write  for 
pedigree,  photograph  and  price.  MAD- 
ISON COOPER.   101  Court,   Watortown, 
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SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Alton,  Ills.  Orient,  O.,  Nov.  16     09. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  now  given  your  remedy  a  hard  test.  My  hogs  were  very  sick  and  dying 
when  I  began  the  use  of  your  remedy.  A  few  of  them  were  so  near  dead  I  could  not  get  the  medi- 
cine in  them  and  these  of  course  died.  I  have  saved  everything  else  that  was  able  to  take  the 
treatment  and  my  hogs  are  now  in  fine  shape  and  are  on  full  feed  doing  well.  My  sows  that  were 
near  farrowing  time  had  the  cholera  and  I  cured  them.  They  have  since  farrowed  strong,  healthy 
pigs  and  the  sows  and  pigs  are  doing  fine.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
will  absolutely  cure  hog  cholera  after  the  hogs  are  sick  and  especially  save  the  pigs  from  the  sows 
after  going  through  the  cholera  as  mine  did.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers  as  a  remedy  that  they  can  rely  on  in  safety.  I  will  answer  any 
letters  addressed  to  me  from  feeders  who  will  enclose  postage  for  reply. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  Respct.,  D.  O.  McKINLEY. 

Snoddy's  free  book  of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole  method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and  keeping  hogs  in  thrift,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Alton,  lU.    Station  "C 


[There  is  no  publication  that  has  done 
so  much  for  the  hog  industry  as  has 
American  Swineherd,  and  we  hope  that 
those  who  read  the  Editor's  offer  here- 
with will  become  subscribers  to  his 
paper. — Editor  Blooded  Stock.] 
EDITOR'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  editor  and  founder  of  "The 
American  Swineherd"  will  reach  his  sev- 
entieth birthday  on  November  30,  1910. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  seen  2  per  cent,  of 
the  readers  of  "The  American  Swine- 
herd." Inasmuch  as  we  received  this 
week  a  letter  from  a  prominent  bank 
officer,  of  a  national  bank  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  who  stated,  in  answer  to 
one  from  us.  in  which  we  remarked 
that  we  did  not  wish  to  annoy  anyone 
with  our  letters,  and  if  without  interest 
they  would  be  discontinued,  he  replied: 
"Your  letters  arc  not  annoying  to  me. 
I  enjoy  reading  them,  for  the  reason 
that  of  all  the  letters  that  I  have  ever 
received,  I  want  to  say  that  you  have  a 
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Broadway    Central    Hotel 

Broadway,  Cor.  Third  Street 
IN  THE   HEART  OF   NEW    YORK 

Only  Medium  Price  Hotel  left  in  New  York 
Special  attention   given 
to     Ladies     unescorted 

SPBCIAL.     RATES      FOR     SUMMER 
Our  Table  is  the   foundation  of 

our  enormous  business. 

American  PInn,  t^>50  upwards 
Earopenn  Plan,  91.00  np'WMrda 

Send  for  Large  Colored  Map  aad  Qolde  of 
New  York,  FREE 

DAN.  C.  WEBB,  Proprietor 

The  Only  New  York  Hotel  Featoriof 

AMERICAN  PLAN 
EseelleBt  Food  Good  ■orTlo* 


style  that  puts  you  in  a  class  by  your- 
self." In  answer  to  this,  thanking  him 
for  his  compliment  and  giving  him 
some  facts  of  my  personality  as  to  my 
age  and  life  as  a  farmer  up  to  the  tim 
that  I  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War;  but 
that  I  was  no  quitter,  and  entered  into 
every  proposition  which  appealed  to 
me  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  when  a 
boy.  In  reply  to  this  letter  he  says: 
"Have  read  yours  with  increased  inter- 
est. I  can  hardly  reconcile  the  letter 
written  by  you,  for  your  letters  pictur- 
ed to  me  a  college  man,  a  business  man 
full  of  ginger,  up  and  coming,  to  be  a 
man  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  old. 
"Do  you  know,  it  does  us  younger 
business  men  and  breeders  good  to 
read  letters  like  yours,  especially  that 
part  of  your  letter  wherein  you  say  you 
are  in  your  seventieth  year,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  you  are  anything  but 
a  boy,  especially  when  you  are  talking 
to  the  boys? 

"If  I  live  to  be  seventy  and  more  I 
only  wish  that  I  may  be  endowed  with 
the  same  vitality,  the  same  originality, 
and  feel  as  young  as  you  do." 

As  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  nowa- 
days to  make  quite  a  little  over  a  birth- 
day anniversary,  and  as  a  great  many 
persons    who   have   read   "The    Swine- 
herd" for  many  years  might  enjoy  see- 
ing the  photograph  of  the  editor,  we 
have    concluded    to    issue    a    souvenir 
card  showing  him  at  seventy,  and  also 
in   his   cavalry    uniform    at    twenty-two 
ycirs  of  age,  together  with  the  picture 
of  the   secretary,   George    M.   Cantrall, 
the  naturally  gifted  judge  of  hogs,  who, 
some  of  the  best  judges  of  hogs  have 
conceded,  can  see  six  months  ahead  of 
a  pig  better  than  anyone;  he  has  picked 
cut  some  of  the  pigs  that  have  become 
the    most   noted   hogs  of  the    Poland- 
China  breed.     Those  who  do  not  care 
for  this  we  do  not  want  to  impose  upon 
them,   and   to   find   out  those  who   do, 
we    will    send    this    double    card,    with 
good   photographs,   as  specified  above, 
to    those     sending    in    a    renewal    for 
themselves  or  a    tnciul   of  $1   for  four 
years,  or  for  four  subscribers  one  year 
each.     Where  they  mention  it  we  would 
appreciate  a   shower  on  November  30. 
The  editor  has  only  the  best  of  wishes 
for  everyone  who  is  striving  to  advance 
and  improve  himself,  and  will  be  glad 
at  any  time  to  assist  with  words  of  ad- 
vice and  cheer  all  who  are  struggling. 
American  Swineherd, 
Chicago,  111. 


About  1,800,000  acres  of  land  will  be 
sold  in  Oklahoma  by  the  Government, 
at  public  auction,  commencing  Novem- 
ber 21,  1910,  and  continuing  to  March  i, 
1911. 

These  lands  are  located  in  forty  coun- 
ties in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma, 
and  are  tribal  lands,  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  In- 
dians, as  follows: 

Seminole  Nation— 3,400  acres,  locat- 
ed in  1 10  tracts,  each  contain  from  i  to 
160  acres. 

Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations— About 
114.000  acres,  in  4,000  tracts,  each  con- 
taining from  5  to  1,100  acres. 

Choctaw  and  Chicasaw  Nations — 
.About  1.700,000  acres,  in  10,000  tracts, 
each  containing  from  5  to  11.000  acres. 
Sales  will  be  conducted  at  the  county 
seat  in  which  the  land  is  located:  in  the 
Seminole,  Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations 
from  November  21  to  December  23, 
1910:  and  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chica- 
saw Nations  beginning  December  i, 
and  continuing  to  March  i,  191 1- 

Any  person  can  purchase  not  exceed- 
ing 160  acres  in  each  nation  of  agricul- 
tural lands,  and  not  exceeding  640  acres 
of  other  lands,  either  in  person  or  by 
an  agent,  and  not  requiring  residence 
or  cultivation,  as  provided  for  in  the 
public  land  laws. 

Terms : — Twenty-five  per  cent,  at  time 
of  sale,  balance  with  six  per  cent  inter- 
est. 25  per  cent,  within  six  months,  and 
50  per  cent,  within  18  months  from  date 
of  sale:  full  payment  can  be  made  any 
time  and  patent  will  issue  immediately 
thereafter. 

Circulars  giving  descriptions  and 
minimum  prices  of  land  to  be  sold  in 
each  county  can  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Commissioner  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma:  Superintendent  of  Union 
.Agency,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma:  Super- 
intendents of  Indian  Warehouses  at  121 
Wooster  Street,  New  York,  Sixteenth 
and  Canal  Streets.  Chicago,  III.;  600 
South  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 
and  Eleventh  Street  and  Capital  Ave- 
nue, Omaha,  Nebraska,  without  cost. 
Blue  print  maps  of  each  county,  show- 
ing locations  of  lands  to  be  sold,  can  be 
examined  at  any  of  the  above  places 
without  cost,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  for  $1.00  each.  For  more  de- 
tailed information  apply  to  J.  G. 
Wright,  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized  Tribes.   Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


BAKED   FOOD  FOR   CHICKENS. 


Much  of  the  discomfort  of  raising 
chickens  and  certainly  much  doctor- 
ing would  be  avoided,  if  only  a  little 
more  care  were  exercised  in  the  mat- 
ter of  feeding  the  birds.  With  chick- 
ens as  with  human  beings,  upon  the 
diet  depends  in  a  great  measure  the 
well-being  and  life  itself.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  so  many  chickens  reach  ma- 
turity after  all,  considering  the  poor 
care  they  get,  and  while  it  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  many  instances, 
still  chickens  can  stand  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  filth,  neglect  and  poor 
food.  If  there  were  an  active  branch 
of  the  Societv  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  in  every  country 
neighborhood,  surely  some  men  and 
vvomen  would  have  grave  charges  to 
answer  for  ill  treating  the  poor  fowls, 
but  as  it  is,  much  poultry  raising  is 
carried  on  by  people  who  believe  in 
'iuck"  and  who  act  accordingly. 

If  all   the   good  materials   that  are 
thrown    d<»wn   to    waste   on   the    dirty 
ground  could  be  utilized  in  the  shape 
of  baked  food,  there  would  not  be  so 
much    mortality    in    the    poultry    yard 
every  seas«)n.     Raw  corn  meal  is  mix- 
ed   with    water    and    thrown    on    the 
ground  to  there  absorb  disease  germs, 
and   the  little   chicks   are   expected  to 
thrive  on  it.  when  the  same  amount  of 
meal  baked  in  the  oven  and  then  fed 
on  a   clean  board  or  bit  of  clean  sod 
would  astonish   some  chicken   raisers. 
In  fact,  good  baked  food  is  the  stand- 
by of  the  woman  who  doesn't  believe 
in  luck,  and  every  time  she  has  a  fire 
in   her   range   she   bakes   some   dainty 
for    her    hungry    chicks.      One    good 
lady    who    shook    her    head    over    the 
iflea  of  liaking  things  for  her  chicks, 
said    that    her   chickens    were    hungry 
all   the  time,   and   if  baked   food  gave 
them    better    at)pctites      she      wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea.     A  hun- 
gry chick  cannot  grow,  and  there  are 
diseases  brought  on  by  under-feeding 
just    as    by    rtver-feeding    or    feeding 
imprriper     foods.       It     is     downright 
cnulty  to  hatch  a   l-'t  >>i  fowls  if  one 
is   too  stingy  to   fcfd  them. 

It   is   astonishing   Imw   manv   things 
may  be  found  to  g<»  in  with  the  meal 
or    ground    oats    to    be    baked.      The 
gravy   left   over   from    dinner,   bits   of 
potato,  and   ptjtato  parings,  scraps  of 
meat,    the    remains    of    the    breakfast 
cereal,  anything  too  wet  or  too  raw  to 
feed  to   the   chicks   mixes   nicely  with 
the   meal,   and   comes  out  wholesome 
and  fresh.     Instead  of  boiling  old  po- 
tatoes frir  the  chicks,  try  baking  them, 
and   then    feeding  them   warm   to   the 
fowls.      Instead   of   using  the   surplus 
sweet  milk  in  the  chicken  pans,  mak- 
ing them   stickv  and  sour  in  the  sun. 
try  mixing  the  stuff  tn  be  baked  with 
the  milk.     Curds,  potato,  and  meal,  or 
meal  and  milk,  or  stale  bread  and  meal 
and    milk,    any    sort    of    good    baked 
mess  is  relished  by  the  hungry  chicks. 
Of  course,  when  they  are  able  to  eat 
cracked  corn  they  will  enjoy  that,  but 
still    an     occasional     meal     of    baked 
potatoes    or    scraps   mixed   with    milk 
is    relished.      This    may   sound    like    a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it   isn't,  as 
the  baking  pans  need  not  be  cleaned 
thoroughly,  and  the  remains  of  a  meal 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 

may  be  mixed  in  any  sort  of  vessel  for 
baking. 

Nobody  ever  expects  a  chicken  to 
eat  dry  beans,  but  baked  beans  they 
will  eat  greedily.  H  there  are  old 
beans  left  over  it  is  well  to  soak  and 
parboil  them  till  tender  and  then  fin- 
ish off  the  <nen.  A  sprinkling  of  pep- 
per may  be  added  to  the  table  scraps, 
but  the  beans  should  not  be  wet  and 
sloppy.  Indeed,  little  chicks  should 
never  have  wet,  sloppy  feed.  Give 
them  plenty  of  pure  water  and  dry 
feed  if  you  want  them  to  thrive;  Na- 
ture will  attend  to  wetting  the  food, 
once  it  is  in  the  little  crop.  Don't  be 
afraid  that  the  chicks  will  not  know 
how  to  drink,  and  make  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  supply  food  and  drink  at  the 
same  time.  They  will  find  the  way  to 
the  water  dish,  and  if  it  is  clean  and 
wholesome  the  chicks  will  thrive  on 
their  baked  rations.  Then  with  plenty 
t)f  bugs  and  worms  from  the  clean  soil 
they  will  regard  your  work  by  grow- 
ing like  the  proverbial  weeds,  and 
keeping  free  from  disease. 

CHICKEN  MATTERS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 
PURE  BREEDS  ARE  BEST. 


BENEFITS  FROM  BIRDS. 


the  combination  of  various  elements, 
that  enables  the  hen  to  provide  the  dif- 
ferent substances  that  make  up  the 
combination  called  an  egg.  Lime, 
phosphates,  nitrogen,  magnesia,  and 
water  are  elements  that  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  an  egg, 
and  many  foods  contain  an  ex- 
cess of  some  elements  and  a  deficiency 
of  others.  When  a  mixed  food  is  given, 
there  is  a  partial  balancing  of  the  need- 
ed elements,  and  the  several  varieties 
assist  in  digesting  each  other,  thereby 
avoiding  waste  of  undigested  food. 
Finely-chopped  ensilage,  clover  or  al- 
falfa, potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  or  any 
succulent,  bulky  food,  served  with  an 
admixture  of  a  variety  of  ground  grain 
will  provide  the  hens  with  a  larger 
supply  of  egg  elements  and  entail  less 
cost  for  food  than  when  the  hens  are 
compelled  to  subsist  entirely  on  grain. 


We  have  never  known  chicken  feed 
to  be  so  high  in  price  as  it  is  this  win- 
ter, and  whatever  will  tend  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  chickens  ought 
to  be  welcome  to  the  poultryman.  If 
roots  and  ensilage  improve  the  health 
of  animals  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  the 
food,  they  will  do  the  same  for  fowls. 
It  is  too  expensive  to  feed  grain  exclus- 
ively when  the  winters  are  long  and 
severe,  and  as  the  fowls  prefer  a  variety 
of  food,  they  should  have  it.  A  quart 
of  corn  meal,  added  to  half  a  peck  of 
cooked  turnips,  will  provide  a  better 
meal  than  can  be  procured  from  either 
the  corn  meal  or  the  turnips  if  either 
are    fed   alone.     It   is    the   mixed    foufl. 


The  main  factor  in  securing  success 
with  poultry  in  winter  lies  in  the  hen 
house  being  perfectly  dry  and  warm, 
sufiicient  light  and  ventilation.  Be- 
ware of  providing  too  much  ventila- 
tion, for  in  winter  that  means  frozen 
combs,  colds  and  kindred  evils.  Have 
all  cracks  and  crannies  closed,  as 
drafts  are  to  be  avoided.  Do  not  over- 
crowd if  you  would  obtain  best  re- 
sults. If  too  many  fowls  are  kept  in 
a  small  enclosure,  the  younger  and 
weaker  ones  do  not  get  sufficient  food 
and  consequently  they  do  not  lay,  are 
in  poor  condition  and  liable  to  dis- 
ease. 


If  you  need  new  blood  for  your 
flocks  next  season,  this  is  the  time  to 
buy  cockerels.  You  can  get  them 
much  cheaper  and  have  a  better  choice 

tliaii  if  you  wait  till  spring. 


THESE  SKKLY-IOOHINC  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eicht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?  "  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearinjj  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holdine  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


has  a  dellffhtfnl 
oompoaDaed  of 


lOO  LBs 


ifHlCR  f 0< 


tante  and  odor  to  a  little  ohtck,  becanse  it  is 
tbone  very  pure,  whoU'Some  and  sweet  ele- 
oiMits  that  naturally  attract  It.  Your  little 
"puff-balls"  will  make  things  fly  scratchinjr: 
ther  aro  always  happy  and  bu.ny.  when  fed 
on  It.  .Some  of  the  largest  noultry  plants 
ase  I*uritan  C'hl<'k  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flocfc.    It  la  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 

Froflt,  for  voa  always  to  keep  It  on  hand. 
t'8  true  life  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thin'KS  Ix-ing  equal,  we  Kunrantee 
It  BO. and  refunomonoy  if  you're  notsatisfled.  i 
No  fussing  about  it,  eltncr-yoor  word  is' 
final.  Pnrltan  Chick  Food  is  put  up  la 
«-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-ih.  ban  $1.00;  W-lb. 
bags.  $1.75: 100-lb.  bags,  |3.85.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  If  be  hasn't  it  we'll  sopply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  it. 

Furftan-Amerioaa  Poultry  Food  Mtg.  Oa.. 
Boaad  Brook  New  Jencf 
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Occasionally  one  comes  across  a 
farmer  who  believes  that  common 
scrub  fowls  are  harder  and  more 
profitable  than  the  pure  breeds,  but  the 
number  is  getting  less  every  year. 

It  costs  no  more,  after  the  first  pur- 
chase, to  keep  a  flock  of  improved 
fowls  than  it  does  to  harbor  dunghills 
or  cross  breeds.  Either  kind,  when 
properly  fed,  will  eat  just  about  as 
much  as  the  other.  Or  if  there  be  any 
saving,  it  is  so  trifling  as  between  one 
or  the  other  kind,  that  it  is  not  worth 
noticing.  If  judiciously  provided  for 
and  tended  from  the  shell  upwards,  as 
all  fowls  should  be  cared  for,  either  of 
the  larger  breeds  will  make  good  eat- 
ing poultry  at  the  proper  age,  and  the 
hens  of  any  one  kind  will  lay  an  abund- 
ance of  eggs,  take  them  as  they  aver- 
age, throughout  the  year. 

Among  any  of  the  pure  breeds  there 
will  always  be  found  some  exception- 
ally good  ones  for  breeding  purposes, 
or  for  exhibition.     All  these  finer  speci- 
mens will  command  the  highest  current 
prices     among    fanciers    or    amateurs, 
who  are  about  to  commence  the  pro- 
pagation of  prime  stock,  and  who  are 
disposed  to  pav  the  better  prices   for 
such  specimens.     At  the  same  time,  the 
imperfect  birds,  as  to  form,  color  and 
other  Standard  requisite  points,  come 
to  good  size  at  maturity,  and  will  pay 
much  better  for  their  keeping,  at  the 
right  killing  age.    than   will   the   runts 
or  the   smaller  barnyard  fowls,   which 
cost  quite  as  much  to  feed  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  proper  state  for  slaughter- 
ing.   The  improved  hens  will,  in  a  sea- 
son, lay  one-third  more  eggs,  in  num- 
ber, and  of  a  larger  size  usually,  than 
will    the    dunghills.     As    broilers,    the 
young  cockerels  of  the  heavy  breeds  are 
fitted  for  this  purpose  at  a  much  ear- 
lier age,  and  so  are  far  more  valuable 
in  this  respect  than  are  the  lesser  sized 
or  common  varieties. 

In  any  view,  then,  it  has  come  to  be 
well  determined  that  pure  bred  fowls 
are  the  most  economical,  the  most  valu- 
able and  the  most  desirable  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  althouGfh  any  of  these  better 
breeds  cost  a  little  more  at  the  outset, 
the  product  they  yield  in  twelve 
months  in  eggs  and  meat  alone,  saying 
nothing  of  the  income  that  may  be  had 
from  extra  good  specimens,  will  be 
found  far  more  satisfactory  than  will  be 
same  number  of  the  ordinary  dunghill 
breeds. 

Give  charcoal  to  your  fowls.  It  has 
a  tendencv  to  keep  them  in  health. 
Corn  on  the  cob  thoroughly  scnrched. 
will  furnish  charcoal  in  as  good  a  form 
as  there  is.  Feed  plenty.  No  harm 
can  come  from  it. 


Facts   Showing   That   the   Feathered 

Creatures  Are  Good  Friends 

of  the   Farmer. 


ELGIN  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Aside  from  the  good  cheer  which 
the  presence  of  birds  inspire,  their 
economic  value  is  very  great.  Birds 
are  our  greatest  natural  check  upon 
insects,  tending  to  prevent  their  un- 
due increase  and  preserve  the  proper 
balance  in  nature.  They  feed  upon 
caterpillars,  grubs,  cutworms,  beetles, 
bugs,  butterflies,  moths,  grasshoppers, 
chinch  bugs,  plant  lice  and  many 
other  destructive  insects.  Some  birds 
are  on  hand  all  the  year  to  guard  the 
crops  and  trees  against  the  ravages 
of  insects. 

Another  large   service  rendered  by 
birds  is  the  destruction  of  various  ro- 
dent pests  such  as  golphers,  spermo- 
philes,  mice  and  rabbits,  which  work 
such  havoc  to  trees  and  crops  when 
they  become  numerous.     The  annual 
loss  by  insects  and  rodents  amounts 
to    several    million   dollars   each   year 
in  the  United  States.    This  loss  is  in- 
creasing as  tillage  increases  and  birds 
are    destroyed.      Hence    it    is   of    the 
greatest     importance     to     agriculture 
that  our  valuable  native  birds  be  pre- 
served   and    everything      possible    be 
done  to  allow  them  to  increase.     The 
third  line  of  service  is  in  the  destruc- 
tion  of    weed    seed.      Many    kinds    of 
birds  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds,  in  this  way  destroying  count- 
less millions  of  seeds  that  otherwise 
would  germinate  and  spring  up  to  pol- 
lute   the    fields,    lessen    the    yield    of 
grain  and  lower  its  market  value.  The 
service     rendered     here     amounts  to 
many  million  dollars  annually  in  the 
United  States. 

Certain  birds  also  serve  as  scaven- 
gers consuming  decaying  animal  mat- 
ter that  otherwise  might  become  a 
source  of  pollution  of  our  air.  streams 
and  water  supply,  thus  endangering 
health.  The  use  of  native  game  birds 
for  food  is  an  important  item  also, 
and  mav  be  made  even  more  impor- 
tant through  the  proper  conservation 
nnd  increase  of  our  native  game  birds, 
and  by  domestication  and  rearing  as 
permitted  bv  the  present  North  Da- 
kota law.— From  Bulletin  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural   College. 

We  arc  having  beautiful  fall  wea- 
ther but  we  must  expect  the  severe 
kind  before  long.  Don't  let  the  cold 
weather  catch  you  unprepared. 
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Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


It  was  announced  that  the  twelfth 
annual  exhibition  would  be  held  at 
Figin.  111..  December  27  to  January  T, 
hv  the  Flgin  Poultry  .Association. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Meredith,  secretarv  of  the 
Association.  631  Congress  street.  El- 
gin. 111.,  now  informs  us  that  the  dates 
have  been  changed  to  January  Q-T4. 
since  a  building  in  which  to  hold  the 
show  on  the  firstmentioncd  dates  could 
not  be  secured.  Prospective  exhibi- 
tors and  visitors  will  please  bear  this 
change  of  dates  in  mind. 


Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Teats  show  where 
these  Bhtlls  have 
been  used  — dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
—number  of  eggs, 
33;  weight  of  eggs. 

14  89.6  grammes. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  22  da.vs— numt)er 
of  etrgs,  6;  weight  of  egps,  257.6  grammes.  "Ihis  is 
convinemg  argument  why  every  poultry  bouse  or 
yard  should  have  them.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  dav,  with  firm,  bard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Limo  in  natural  form   and 
acts  as  a  grit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.      Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  to 
LOUI9    ORKBB,       BALTimORK,    MO. 


, 


Do  not  waste  your  time  and  money 
on  patent  secrets  and  secret  nostrums 
which    you    sometimes     see     peddled 
over  the  country.     Most  of  these  se- 
crets   are    well   known   to    all    honest 
poultry    people,    and    the    knowledge 
can  be  had  from  any  of  them  free  of 
charge  or  through  the   columns  of  a 
paper  such  as  this.     If  there  is  any- 
thing you  wish  to  know  about  poultry 
write  to  us   stating  your  trouble  and 
ask  for  advice.     It  will  be  given  free 
in  our  columns.     Those  in  charge  of 
the      poultry      page    are    experienced 
poultry      raisers     and     have    at    hand 
books  on  poultry  culture  for  the  very 
purpose  of  finding  out  all  there  is  to 
be  known  about  the  business  not  only 
f(.r  the  benefit  they  derive  from  such 
study  in  their  own  business,  but  also 
to    enablo    them    to    answer    such    in- 
(|uiries  as  may  come  in  from  time  to 
time.     .'\  patent  nostrum  that  will  be 
good   for   every   ailment  that   poultry 
flesh  is  heir  to  has  never  been  invent- 
ed, and   it   never   will   be.     Fresh   air, 
sunshine,  pure  water,  and  a  well  bal- 
anced    ratitm     are     all    the     panacea 
healthy  fowls  need.     If  your  fowls  are 
.«ick  they  need  something  for  the  spe- 
cial disease  and  not  a  cure  for  all  or 
everything. 


Cost  of  the  French  Strike. 

(From  the  Christian  Herald.) 
The  railroad  strike  in  France  is  oyer 
and  some  of  the  damages  are  being 
calculated.  It  is  claimed  that  the  loss 
to  the  country  will  amount  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty  million  dollars.  A  high 
financial  official  in  Paris  estimates 
that  $25,000,000  of  imports  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  held  no  and 
that  about  $21,000,000  worth  of  ex- 
ports also  were  detained.  The  rail- 
roads lost  $2.TOO.ooo  in  passenger  fares 
and  $3,000,000  in  freight  charges.  The 
strikers  and  other  railroad  hands  lost 
$2,000,000  in  wages. 

A  Poor  Plan. 

(From  the  Chicaco  Recnnl  lleralfl.') 
The    trouble    with    some    men    who 
rc.ich  the  t<>p  is  that  they  go  right  on 
over  and  down  the  other  side. 


^  .,^    ■    y    I  ijugjness      or 
^\^^^;  /  pays     the     pi 

*".  t^'  J     poultry  puar 


$350aMonth--500Hens 

Edgar  Brlgrgs  did  It! 
nRlOGS.    the     Thomas 
A.  Edison  of  the  Poul- 
try     World  —  the   man 
who    wrote    "Profits    In 
Poultry   Keeping'  Solv- 
ed."  —   fourth    edition 
just   now     ready.       No 
branch    of     mercantile 
farming 
„     ^roflt      that 
guarantees  un- 
AIWAYS    run    «"■  the  BrlgRS  system. 

br**?sy5TeV'  Briggs'  "PoaltrySilo" 

Q0E5  IT  discovery  alone  Is  now 
■aving  farmers  and 
poultrymen  thousands 
of  dollars  dally.  He  feeds  his  hens 
"poultry  ensilage" — a  processed  feed 
that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  In 
winter,  when  egg  prices  are  "out  of 
.sight."  Briggs  tells  how  to  make  the 
ensilage  at  not  to  exceed    15c   per  bushel. 

BrlKK"'  Book  contains  literally  hun- 
dreds of  secrets,  making  poultry  raid- 
ing for  every  one  a  profitable  business 
or  .side  line. 

FE.\ST  OF  F.4CTS,  il.OO — For  a  short 
time  onlv  we  offer  Briggs'  Book  "Prof- 
Its  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages,  fullv  Illustrated  and  nicely 
bound,  including  "Secrets  in  Poultry 
Culture" — the  many  secrets  used  by 
Briggs.  and  one  year's  subscription  to 
'•Ponltry  Succenn,"  the  leading  monthly 
poultrv   Journal.  If   you    have    never 

read  It.  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neigh- 
bors, or  write  for  samples.  ALl.  THE 
ABOVE  ONLY  fl.     Writ*  to-day. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


VARIABLE    PRICES    OF    FRUIT 
OWING  TO  POOR  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


As  editor  of  Green's  Fruit  Grower, 
1  have  a  large  correspondence  with 
orchardists  living  in  various  parts  of 
this  country.  These  letters  indicate  a 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  price  of 
fruits,  and  indicate  that  the  growers 
of  fruit  in  one  State  may  not  be  re- 
ceiving more  than  one-half  as  much 
as  the  growers  living  in  other  nearby 
States.  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
ofTcred  only  $1.50  per  barrel  for  her 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples.  I 
write  her  that  these  apples  in  the  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  market  could  be  sold 
now  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  barrel, 
the  price  depending  upon  how  care- 
fully they  were  graded,  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  its  general  appearance. 
Possibly  her  Greenings  are  of  such 
poor  quality  that  they  may  not  be 
worth  more   than  $1.50  per  barrel. 

Letters  from  other  correspondents 
indicate  that  the  writers  do  not  al- 
ways know  where  to  find  buyers  for 
their  apples  or  other  fruits.  In  fruit 
growing  centers  like  western  New 
York,  buyers  flock  in  from  every  part 
of  this  country  and  from  many  parts 
of  I'urope.  but  where  there  are  few 
orchards  the  fruit  growers  cannot 
wait  for  buyers  to  come  to  their 
homes.  They  must  find  the  buyers, 
and  here  comes  the  necessity  for  bus- 
iness qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
fruit  grower.  I  do  not  advise  ship- 
ping fruit  to  commission  houses  or 
to  any  individual  unless  the  commis- 
sion house  or  individual  is  well  known 
or  well  recommended  by  some  relia- 
ble person.  Much  money  is  lost  each 
year  by  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
sending  produce  to  unknown  and  un- 
reliable crtmmission  houses  in  the  lar- 
ger cities.  Many  orchards  are  under 
the  management  of  widows  who  have 
no  experience  in  selling,  and  not  be- 
ing posted  on  prices  or  on  grading 
and  packing,  hardly  know  what  to  do 
with  their  valuable  fruits.  In  such 
cases  it  niav  possibly  be  well  to  look 
for  ri  purchaser  who  will  pick  the 
fruit  and  barrel  it  himself.  When 
such  an  arrangement  is  made  a  care- 
fully worded  contract  slvmld  be  pre- 
pared  and   signed   by  both  parties. 


BUYING      BIG      ORCHARDS 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


IN 


One  Orleans  county  farmer,  about 
four  miles  from  this  village,  says  he 
has  refused  $9000  for  his  crop  of  3000 
barrels  of  fruit,  and  the  pockets  of 
many  orchardists  will  be  well  filled 
again  this  fall.  The  fruit  crop  is  the 
mainstay  of  most  Orleans  county  farm- 
ers,  say--  "Democrat  and  Chronicle.' 

A  report  is  in  circulation  here  that 
a  syndicate  of  Wall  Street  financiers 
is  to  buy  up  most  of  the  better  Orleans 
farms  with  large  orchards  as  an  invest- 
ment. Rei>rcsentativcs  of  the  syndi- 
cate, it  is  said,  have  taken  options  on 
several  large  farms.  Orchard  land  at 
the  present  time  is  valued  at  $400  an 
acre,  whereas  unset  adjoining  property 
ranges  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre. 

The  soil  throughout  Orleans  county, 


and  the  atmosphere,  which  is  said  to 
be  affected  by  the  great  water  chain 
of  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  River,  Niagara 
Falls  and  Lake  Ontario,  have  proved 
particularly  well  adapted  to  producing 
fruit  recognized  as  having  the  accept- 
able color,   size  and  flavor. 

Some   farmers  are   experimenting  in 

packing  their  first  quality  fruit  in  boxes 

holding    about    one-third    of   a   barrel. 

The  fruit  is  graded  and  put  up  wrapped 

in  tissue  paper. 

The  high  prices  paid  by  the  buyers 
for  barreled  stock  is  causing  the  price 
of  cider  apples  and  dryers  to  advance, 
and  these  by-products  of  the  apple 
market  may  advance,  owing  to  the 
small  crop  in  the  southern  and  western 
states  where  apples  are  grown.  The 
increasing  demand  for  western  New 
York  apples  in  London,  Paris,  and 
other  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  in 
the  markets  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  placing  of  much  of  the  better 
quality  of  fruit  in  the  chemical  cold 
storages  here  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
taken  from  the  trees.  Many  farmers 
have  learned  from  experience  that  fruit 
put  in  cold  storage  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  picked  keeps  better  and 
brings  a  higher  price  when  shipped 
after  the  bulk  of  the  poorer  fruit  has 
been  cleaned  up  on  the  market. 

The  eflPorts  of  the  various  frui(  grow- 
ers' associations  to  induce  the  orchard- 
ists to  be  more  careful  in  the  selection 
of  their  fruit  for  barreling,  and  in 
grading  and  marketing  each  size  and 
(juality  of  fruit  according  to  the  stand- 
ards established,  has  resulted  in  causing 
foreign  buyers  to  recognize  that  Or- 
leans county  fruit,  when  honestly  pack- 
ed and  shipped,  is  not  to  be  duplicated 
anvwhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  output  of  the  Orleans  county 
orchards  this  fall  is  estimated  to  be 
about  the  normal  crop,  although  in 
some  sections  certain  varieties  are 
smaller  yielders  and  the  stock  small  in 
size. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  NOTES 

From   "Rural    Life." 

Treatment  recommended  for  canker 
of  apple  trees  by  one  of  the  experi- 
ment stations,  is  to  paint  the  affected 
trimk  with  a  combination  of  one  pint 
whale  oil  soap,  three  pints  slaked  lime, 
Tud  four  gallons  (tf  water;  tiucken  to 
the  right  consistency  with  wood  ashes, 
or    with    bordeaux    mixture    thickened 


with  lime  until  like  whitewash. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  whitewash 
the  trees,  filling  the  cracks  in  the  bark 
with  lime,  so  as  to  fill  up  many  hiding 
places  of  fruit  pests,  as  well  as  to  de- 
stroy many  which  are  in  hiding. 

There  are  pear  trees  now  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia,  Penn'a,  supposed 
to  have  been  grown  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  which  are  in  good  heal- 
thy condition:  and  numerous  ones 
which,  evidently,  have  passed  seventy- 
five  years. 

In  trimming  trees,  the  wound  made 
by  cutting  off  a  limb  close  to  the  trunk 
will  soon  heal  over,  while  the  wound 
made  by  cutting  off  the  limb  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  trunk  leads  to 
decay  and  sometimes  causes  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  the  tree  itself. 

An  old  fruit  grower  says  that  the  pick 
is  the  best  tool  he  ever  used  around 
apple  trees  when  the  ground  has  be- 
come too  hard.  He  sinks  the  pick 
eight  or  ten  inches  into  the  soil  and 
merely  pries  the  dirt  loose,  and  does 
not  disturb  the  roots  in  this  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  apple 
trees  in  twenty  years  (counting  ten 
crops  of  fruit  to  that  period)  will  con- 
sume 1336  pounds  of  nitrogen,  310 
pounds  iiliosphoric  acid,  and  1895 
pounds  of  potash.  To  restore  the  pot- 
ash alone  would  require  more  than 
twenty-otie  tons  of  high-grade  ashes, 
containing  five  per  cent,  potash.  How 
much  of  this  does  the  average  fruit 
grower  return  to  the  soil? 

The  following  wash  is  recommended 
to  prevent  rabbits  gnawing  apple  or 
other  orchard  trees:  Take  one-half  gal- 
lon carbolic  acid,  four  pounds  of  sul- 
phur, two  gallons  soft  <;oap.  and  thirty- 
two  pounds  of  lime.  Mix  the  soap  with 
enough  water  to  slake  the  lime,  then 
while  hot  mix  in  the  sulphur  and  acid. 
When  applied  by  about  the  first  of 
April  it  will  also  act  as  a  preventive  of 
borers. 

The  "trimming  up"  method  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  best.  Cut 
off  the  bottom  limbs  to  a  point  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  then  cut 
off  the  ends  of  the  most  extending 
branches.  Do  not  prune  too  closely. 
Pruning  may  be  done  any  time  in 
winter  or  early  spring,  but  the  wounds 
should  be  covered  at  once  with  paint. 
.\n  old  tree  bleeds  freely,  and  will  suf- 
fer if  there  are  a  large  number  of 
woimds  on  it. 


Elkhart  Buggies^ 

•re  tho  best  made,  best  grade  aad  easiest  ridiDg 
buggies  OQ  earth  for  the  moDey. 

FOR  THIRTY^EVEN  YEARS 

we  have  been  sellint;  direct  aod  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

selltni;  to  the  consmiur  cxchisively. 

W«  chip  for  rxamlnatlon  •nil  spprufal.  tfutr* 
Anteeing  safe  delivery,  anJ  also  to  save  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

Mar  We  Send  Yon  Our 
t        Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.J 

Elkhart,     ...     -      Indiana^ 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

When  excessive  winds  blow  the  top 
of  a  tree  out  of  shape,  cut  it  out,  leav- 
ing a  nearly  erect  southwest  branch  to 
become  the  new  central  stem.  Shal- 
low, loosely  planted  trees  sometimes 
blew  over.  They  may  be  put  back  by 
excavating  on  the  opposite  side  and 
pushing  the  tree  back,  tamping  the 
earth  as  firmly  as  possible  on  the  side 
toward  which  they  leaned.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  wrench  the  roots  loose 
in  this  operation. 

Potash  is  the  chief  fertili/.er  to  be 
applied  to  fruit  trees,  especially  after 
they  come  into  bearing.  Potash  may 
be  had  in  wood  ashes  and  muriate  of 
potash.  It  is  commonly  used  in  the 
latter  form.  An  unusual  application  of 
potash  should  be  made  upon  bearing 
orchards — say  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 


RARE   FRUITS. 
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The   poha   berry,   a  wild   bush   fruit 
indigenous    to    Hawaii,   makes    a  jam 
that  looks  like  the  strawberry  article, 
but  it  is  better  and  less  cloying,  says 
the   New    York   *World."     The   bush 
grows  close  to  the  ground  and  spreads 
something  like  the  juniper.    The  plant 
is  scarce  and  the  cattle  eat  it  raven- 
ously, so  it  has  a  hard  time  surviving. 
Another     preserve     is    a     marmalade 
made  from  the  papaia,  a  fruit  like  a 
cantaloupe  that  grows  on   a  tree  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  latter  delicacy 
at    the   breakfast   table.     It  lacks  the 
slight   cucumber   flavor   of  the   melon 
and   is  very   agreeable.     A  wild  rasp- 
berry of  large   size   grows   plentifully 
on  a  bush   without   thorns.      It  is  full 
«.f  juice  and  slightly  bitter,  but  makes 
a  pleasant  dish  when  cooked  and  pos- 
sesses preserving   possibilities. 

Hawaiian  folks  carry  their  alligator 
pears  with  them  when  they  cross  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  pear  season. 
They  are  eaten  as  a  fruit  with  salt,  as 
a  salad  with  oil  and  vinegar  or  may- 
onnaise, or  as  an  addition  to  soup. 
Really  ripe,  a  few  spoonsful  dropped 
into  clear  ct)nsomme  eflfect  a  surpris- 
ing gastronomical  improvement. 

OLD  TIMES  AND  FRUITS. 

Editor    Green    Fruit    Grower:— The 
old  Isabella  was  then  as  the  Concord 
is   to-day— the    grape    for   the    million, 
but  the  country  then  being  more  taken 
up  with  wood  land,  the  snow  lying  on 
and   the    seasons    more    uniform,    with 
frosts    not    so   late    in   the   spring  and 
later    in    the    fall,    because    of    springs 
nearer    the    surface,    and    streams    and 
ponds  higher,  this  old  sort  scarcely  ever 
failed    to    mature    large    crops    of   one 
of  the  best  keeping  grapes.     Our  fath- 
ers  used   to   pack   them    in   tea  chests, 
leaving  the  lead  lining  in  and  putting 
dry  leaves  or  newspapers  between  the 
layers    and    away    in    a    room    through 
which    the    old    wood    furnace    smoke 
pipe    run.    and    packed    and    put    away 
thus,  they  kept  well  till   February  and 
March,  and   how  we  used  to  luxuriate 
on   them    and   the   old    Rambo.    Peck's 
Pleasant.   Yellow    BelUlower,    Red   and 
Black     Gillitlower,     Nawtown     Pippin, 
and  other  apples. 

WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  PRICE? 

Considering  the  outlook  from  the 
possible  losses  94  cents  per  bushel  is  as 
good  as  $1.00  next  March.  This  is 
based  on  shrinkage  alone,  and  not  from 
insect  or  other  losses.  Determine  for 
yourself  what  you  will  do. 


ORANGES. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND 

VEGETABLES. 

Highest  prices  securrd  in 
Northern  and  I  astern  Mar- 
kets. Quick  ttaniportalion 
—low  freight  rales  via.  5. 
A.  L.  Ry.  Cheap  land* 
--ideal  climate— two  and 
three  crops  a  yeaf — $500  to 
$1500  net  per  acre,  Peo- 
plr  who  locate  here  are  satis- 
fied. Write  for  free  illus- 
Uated  booklet.  Address : 
J.  W    WHITE. 

OKN'L  INOO»TRI*«.  AOSNT. 
8CABOARD  AIR  tINC  RY. 
ocrr.  NORFOLK.  VA. 


SMALL  FRUITS   IN   MICHIGAN.         GREATEST  NET 


Michigan  horticulturists  who  early  in 
the  season  despaired  of  picking  any- 
where near  a  full  crop  of  small  fruits 
are  now  elated  far  beyond  expectation, 
says  "Tribune  armer."  The  cherries, 
which  in  late  years  have  been  among 
the  mainstays  of  the  Grand  Traverse 
region,  are  not  only  a  good-sized  crop, 
but  in  quality  exceed  the  fruit  of  other 
years.  One  of  the  peninsula  men  has 
shipped  to  market  a  consignment  that 
matches  any  grade  imported  from  Cali- 
fornia or  elsewhere.  There  were  two 
varieties,  the  dark  and  the  light.  Some 
of  them  were  three  and  a-half  inches  in 
circumference. 

Another  grower  has  shown  a  sample 
of  some  of  the  finest  Windsor  cherries 
ever  grown  in  this  section,  the  average 
size  running  over  two  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  flavor  is  all  right. 
The  fruit  grows  thick,  despite  the  visi- 
tation of  frost  at  an  untoward  season. 
The  crop  of  sotir  cherries  also  is  en- 
couraging, both  in  the  matter  of  quality 
and  quantity. 

One  of  the  cherry  men.  who  also  has 
fine  apple  orchards,  is  expecting  a  har- 
vest of  one  thousand  bushels.  His  Al- 
exander trees  especially  are  in  good 
condition,  and  promise  much  by  pick- 
ing time. 

Some  of  the  currant  men  have  done 
well,  the  bushes  are  in  good,  healthy 
condition,  and  the  returns  in  the  main 
h.'-ve  been  satisfactory. 

No  one  seems  to  know  at  this  writing 
just  how  the  grape  crop  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  coming 
out.  There  will  be  a  great  shortage 
in  production,  but  some  of  the  grapes 
are  fine  and  will  bring  big  prices. 

One  grower  in  the  Lawton  district, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  state,  ex- 
pects to  get  four  hundred  baskets  from 
a  four-acre  field,  but  he  is  looking  for  a 
good  price  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
quantity. 

In  the  same  district  last  year  the  out- 
put ran  up  to  more  than  two  and  a- 
half  million  baskets.  This  did  not  in- 
clude the  big  quantity  sold  to  the  juice 
men.  This  year  the  growers  are  ex- 
pecting 600.000  baskets.  The  juice  men 
are  offering  $40  a  ton.  while  last  year 
they  paid  only  $20.  The  ba<;ket  fac- 
tories liave  shut  down  for  the  season, 
with  225.000  ba'^kets  on  hand. 


GUI/ 
HEX  ICO 


LIME  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 


The  effect  of  lime  has  been  univer- 
sally misunderstood  by  the  majority 
of  agriculturists,  the  opi'ii""  erronc- 
ouslv  existing  that  lime  is  a  complete 
fertilizer,  writes  J.  B.  Graham,  in 
"Rock  Products."  It  is  not.  although 
it  is  an  important  source  <if  calcium, 
one    «»f    the    mineral    elements     upon 


which  a  number  of  forms  of  plant  life 
depend   largely   for   healthy    and   vig- 
orous growth.     Its  principal  value  lies 
in    its   power    to    correct    acidity    and 
thus  encourage  the  growth  of  plants 
that    are    not    especially    adapted    by 
nature  for  thriving  on  lean  soils.    The 
two  principal  effects  produced  by  the 
application   of  lime  are,  first,  to   cor- 
rect  the  acidity  of  the   soil,  and  sec- 
ondly,  to    decompose    the    soil   itself. 
Very  few  plants  will  reach  a  state  of 
healthv    maturity    on    soils    that    are 
strong'lv    acid.     This    is   explained   by 
the  fact  that  practically  all  plant  life, 
especially    leguminous,    require    large 
(luantities    of    nitrogen      to      properly 
build   up   their  vegetable  tissues    and 
carry  on   their  processes  of   assimila- 
tion of  other  important  elements  from 
the  soil.  These  vital  chemical  changes 
so  necessary  to  plant  life  are  brought 
about  by  small  organisms  known   as 
nitrifying    bacteria    that    inhabit    their 
root    fibres.      The    process,    which    is 
termed  nitrification,  and  by  which  the 
nitrifying   bacteria    transform    the    in- 
soluble organic  nitrogen,  such  as  am- 
monia,  into   soluble   nitrate   nitrogen, 
the   form   in  which   it   becomes  avail- 
able as  plant  food,  is  greatly  promot- 
ed by  the  presence  of  lime.     The  ni- 
trogen   gathering  bacteria   of  the  le- 
gimie  plants  will  not  develop  and  mul- 
tiply in  acid  S(»il.  with  the  result  that 
the  root  fibres  do  not  have  the  power 
to  accumulate  the  large  quantities  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  thev  must  have. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  how  necessary 
it   is  that  all  cultivated  plants  have  an 
abmulance  of  lime  available  in  the  s<mI. 


There  are  less  disappointments  and 
more  regular  marketings  on  a  live 
stock  and  grain  farm  than  iipon  any 
other    agricultural    combination. 


CLARKS 

CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"   HARROW 


BIG 
CROPS 


%A/ITU    miMTFD    POLE       It  is    niado   especially    for    ev»>ry    drvy 

>^f  J"lti?i  K.T5?»e"?.?r  W^^?  t,.  -.    ^-  c^t.    XUis  machine  wul 

out   Iroiii  'J8  to  30  a«TfS.  or  will  liouhlt-fut 

l.'i  ftcros  in  a  day.    It  is  drawn  l>y  two  nird- 

iuin   horses.     It  will   move   1.").000  tons  Ot 

earth  0110  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  he  set  '«0 

movo  the  earth  bat  little,  or  at  so 

gn-at  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 

earth  one  foot.    Runs  true  in  line 

of   -Iraft  and   keeps   the   surface 
tme    All  other  disTt  harrows  have  to  run  in  half  lap. 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  WeiRht  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  an. I  k.>pps  tlu-ir  lu-ols  nway  frnni  tlie  disl<s 

F.vcpy  mn<hlno  fuUy  wwrrnntcrt. 
*     Smd  for   I  RF.K   IJooklM  with   full   partlraUrt. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY. 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

CoDdncted  by  Georgia  Bllddleton  Flsber 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

"Above  all,  the  conditions  of  farm 
life  must  always  be  shaped  with  a 
view  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer's 
wife  and  the  farm  laborer's  wife.  To 
have  the  woman  a  mere  drudge  is  at 
least  as  bad  as  to  have  the  man  a 
mere  drudge.  It  is  every  whit  as  im- 
portant to  introduce  new  machines  to 
economize  her  labor  within  the  house 
as  it  is  to  introduce  machinery  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  his  labor 
outside  the  house. 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  any  movement  which  looks  to 
excusing  men  and  women  for  the  non- 
performance of  duty  and  fixes  atten- 
tion only  on  rights  and  not  on  duties. 
The  woman  who  shirks  her  duty  as 
housewife,  as  mother,  is  a  contempti- 
ble creature;  just  as  the  correspond- 
ing man  is  a  contemptible  creature. 

"Rut  the  welfare  of  the  woman  is 
even  more  important  than  the  welfare 
of  the  man;  for  the  mother  is  the  real 
Atlas,  who  bears  aloft  in  her  strong 
and  tender  arms  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  She  deserves  honor  and  con- 
sideration such  as  no  man  should  re- 
ceive. She  forfeits  all  claim  to  his 
honor  and  consideration  if  she  shirks 
her  duties." — Theodore  Roosevelt's 
address  to  farmers  at  Utica. 


FASHION  HINTS. 


TID-BITS. 


HARD  SOAP. 

Three  five-pound  pails  of  clarified 
and  strained  grease  put  onto  the  back 
part  of  the  range  that  it  may  melt 
slowly.  Three  one-pound  cans  of  pot- 
ash put  into  a  large  stone  bowl;  upon 
this  pour  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
and  three  tablespoonsful  of  powdered 
borax,  one-half  cup  of  ammonia,  one- 
half  cup  sal  soda  dissolved  in  equal 
quantity  of  hot  water, two  tablespoons 
of  granulated  sugar  dissolved  in  cold 
water.  Stir  with  a  wooden  stick  until 
the  potash  'is  dissolved,  then  let  it 
stand  until  cold. 

When  the  fat  is  melted  turn  it  into 
the  potash.  It  must  not  be  hot  when 
added  to  the  potash,  but  so  cool  that 
it  will  hardly  run  when  poured.  Pour 
into  the  pota^^h  in  a  thin  stream,  stir- 
ring all  the  time.  When  all  has  been 
added  continue  stirring  for  about  ten 
minutes,  when  the  soap  should  begin 
to  look  thick  and  ropy.  At  this  stage 
pour  it  into  a  paper-lined  box  which 
has  been  grea^^cd.  having  it  about  four 
inches  deep.  T.et  it  stand  a  few  hours; 
then  cut  into  bars  and  then  into  pieces 
convenient  to  use.  It  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  box  for  at  least  two 
days.  It  will  be  hard  and  white.  I 
do  not  know  the  originator  of  this 
recipe,  but  have  found  it  good. 


Do  you  realize  that  a  well  built 
shed  16x32  feet  in  size  will  house  prac- 
tically all  the  machinery  used  on  the 
average  quarter-section  farm, and  that 
such  a  shed  can  be  built  for  approxi- 
mately $125?  If  it  is  constructed  of 
first-class  materials  it  will  easily  last 
fifteen  years,  consequently  the  cost 
of  such  a  shed  would  not  exceed  $275. 
In  fifteen  years  this  would  be  an  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  $18.50.  From  these 
figures  isn't  it  self-evident  that  a  ma- 
chine shed  would  pay  handsome  divi- 
dends? 


By  Elizabeth  Crosby. 

Velvet  and  velveteen  give  prom- 
ise of  being  very  fashionable  for  the 
more  dressy  coat  suits. 

Among  the  most  striking  trimmings 
for  fall  gowns  are  embroideries  done 
in  very  heavj'  silks  and  the  metallic 
threads.   Some  are  enriched  by  jewels. 

The  new  waists  to  be  worn  with 
tailored  suits  as  well  as  the  waists  of 
costumes  wm'11  be  of  chiffon  or  mar- 
quisette in  dark  tones  which  match 
the  suit. 

Types  of  the  narrow  skirt  now  the 
vogue  in  Paris  are  seen  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  the  most  pro- 
nounced effects  are  seen  oftener  in 
suits  than  in  dresses. 

Hoods  are  seen  on  many  of  the 
handsomest  evening  capes.  These  are 
often  finished  with  a  tassel  more  or 
less  elaborate. 

Lace  perches  in  high  bows  on  hats; 
it  covers  silk  evening  gowns;  it  forms 
beautiful  raps,  either  in  separate  glory 
or  combined  with  gold  tulle. 

On  many  of  the  lingerie  dresses 
English  eyelet  embroidery  is  used.  It 
is  combined  with  voile  de  cotton, 
much  in  demand  now  because  it  does 
not  crumple  easily. 

Many  have  soft  crush  girdles;  all 
are  cut  with  the  body  and  sleeves  in 
one  piece  and  fall  full  from  the  waist. 
The  majority  are  touched  with  the 
"hobble-skirt"  idea,  for  they  are  tied 
in  around  below  the  knees. 

A  gown  of  foulard  which  had  a 
cream-colored  ground  with  golden- 
brown  figures  has  a  skirt  which  seems 
to  be  one  big  puff  and  is  caucrht  at  the 
hem  into  wide  piece  of  solid  brown 
•satin.  The  corsaee  appears  all  belt, 
for  the  belt  is  so  high  that  it  extends 
under  the  arms. 

There  is  a  new  silk  liberty  shower- 
proof weave  for  dresses  and  coats 
which  is  very  effective.  This  silk.  3."^ 
inche<;  wide.  !=;  in  Tvrian  texture  and 
if  mnl-es  up  delightfully  into  gowns 
for  all  occasion*;. 

Prrttv  inevpcn<;ive  cuff  and  collar 
ccts  are  made  of  striped  linen  with 
the  stripes  rtinning  arotind.  The 
ground  is  white,  the  hairline  stripes 
nre  of  blnck  or  color,  and  there  may 
be  or  mav  not  be  a  narrow  hem  of 
the  color. 

VeiU  are  fine  and  clear,  with  large 
open  mesh,  and  the  lace  motif  has  en- 
tirrlv  di<;anpeared.  Some  of  these 
clear  veils  have  lace  edges,  and  are 
in  ereat  reniu'sition  with  toques. 

Although  whent  heads  are  seen  on 
«:ome  of  the  embroidered  gowns,  the 
floral  designs  continue  to  predomi- 
nate. It  is  no  wonder,  for  they  are 
both  prettv  and  graceful. 

The  rage  for  black  velvet  trimming 
is  fnirlv  cure  to  hold  over  into  the 
winter  and  should  be  welcome  to  wo- 
men, for  it  make<5  possible  very  effec- 
tive trimming  touches  at  compara- 
tively slight  expense  and  affords  op- 
portimity  for  easily  freshening  old 
frocks. 


Washing  a  Kilted  Skirt.— Tack  the 
plaits  from  the  point  where  the  ma- 
chine stitchiu"-  ends,  all  the  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  It  then  may 
be  washed  and  ironed  as  easily  as  a 
plain  gored  skirt. 


Vinegar  is  useful  in  reviving  color. 
One  tablespoon  to  each  quart  of  rins- 
ing water,  wring  tightly  and  dry 
quickly. 


Mistress — "Did  your  aunt  call  on 
you  again  last  night,  Bridget?" 

B.— "Yes,  mum." 

Mis. — "Well,  I  wish  you  would  ask 
her  to  smoke  milder  tobacco." 


Stockings  first  came  into  use  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Before  that  time 
cloth  bandages  were  bound  around 
the  feet. 


Tom — "I  hear  you  are  going  to 
start  housekeeping?" 

Jim— "Yes." 

Tom — "Well,  what  have  you  got 
towards  it?" 

Jim— "Why,  a  wife." 

Music 
Lessons  Free 

In  Your  Own  Home 

BY  MAIL 
IN   YOUR   OWN   HOME 

Piano.  Organ,  Violin,  Gtjitar,  Mando- 
lin. Banjo  or  Cornet — Beginners  or 
advanced  pupils.  Thousands  have 
learned  by  mail  and  you  can  do  the 
same.  Your  only  expense  is  for  post- 
age and  music  and  will  average  only 
2  cents  a  day.  Drop  postal  card  now 
for  free  booklet  and  Special  Free  Tui- 
tion Offer.  Address  International 
Institute  of  Music,  q8  Fifth  Ave., 
Dept.   174  A.,  New  York  City. 


When  washing  lace  never  rinse  it  in 
blue  water,  but  in  skimmilk,  which 
gives  it  a  soft,  cre^.my  color. 


SAVE   HALF  THE    LABOR 

in  sawlns  wood.  You  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
in  a  given  time  than 
in  any  other  way  by 
\  using 


J> 


I£f  IRELAND  WOOD 
SAWING  MACHINE 

Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls,  moves  easily — cut  of 
saw  Is  down  Instead  of  against  the 
operator  as  in  old  style  machines. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw 
and    Shingle   Mills. 

Send  for  prlcea  and  fall  laformatloa 

Ireland  Machine  A  Fonndrir  Co^ 
15   State   St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

SIMPLY    LIGHT    AND 
INSERT    TUBE 

Warmer  does  the  rest 


The  Welkom  Warmer 

Size  3i^x5>4  inches,  weight  4H 
ounces. 

The  only  modern,  safe,  effective  and 
sensible  substitute  for  the  antiquated 
Hot  Water  Bag. 

Ko  water  to  heat — no  rubber  10  rot. 

Will    last    for    years. 

The  Warmer  is  made  of  metal  heat- 
ed within  one  minute  by  lighting  a -id 
insertion  of  a  paper  tube  containing  a 
blaBelcMM,  amokeleMs  and  odorleaa  fuel 
generating  a  uniform  heat  which  lasts 
over  two  hours  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  cent.  It  Is  curved  to  fit  any  por- 
tion of  the  body  and  held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  bag  and  belt  allowing  the 
wearer  to  move  about  at  will. 
AS  A  PAIN  KILLBR 

The  Welkom  Warmer  has  no  equal. 
It  can  be  put  Into  Instant  action  and 
is  Indispensable  in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago.  neuralgia,  sciatica, 
cramps,    etc. 

By  placing  the  Warmer  on  the  af- 
fected part  the  heat  being  dry,  not 
moist,  bakes  out  the  cold.  Physicians 
say  that  the  moist  heat  of  the  hot 
water  bag  will  not  cure  but  aggravate 
the  aliment  above  mentioned. 

Many  have  been  sold — not  a  single 
complaint. 

Complete  outfit  including  Warmer, 
bag.  belt  coil  and  10  tubes  of  fuel  sent 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  upon 
receipt  of  91.00. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  this 
wonderful  device  write  to  day  for  free 
descriptive   booklet. 

W'BLKOM    \VARME2R    MFG.    CO., 
Dept.  20  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


LATE  FALL  PLOWING. 

While  a  great  deal  of  plowing  has 
already  been  done  we  should  not  stop 
until  every  foot  is  turned.  Most  of 
the  essential  features  of  early  fall  plow- 
ing hold  true  regarding  plowing  after 
the  middle  of  November.  The  object 
is  to  turn  a  layer  of  soil  loosely  to 
catch  snow  water  and  early  spring 
rains.  If  the  soil  lies  in  the  compact 
state  as  induced  by  summer  rains  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  evaporation.  The 
particles  are  so  dove-tailed  so  that 
much  evaporation  results. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discovery    That    CuU 

Down  the  Cost  of  Faint  Seventy- 

FiTe  Per  Cent. 

A  Freft  TrUl  Psokags  ii  MalUd  to  iTsry- 
ODS  Who  Wrltsi. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams.  N.  Y.,  lias  discoTered  a  process  of 
Dialilug  a  new  kind  of  paint  wltliout  tiie  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  I'owdrpalut.  It  comes  In  tiie 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  tlmt  is  requlrod  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weatlier  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  ipreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourtb  as 
much.  ,,    ,^ 

,  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufr.,  47  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y..  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  packaRe.  also  color  card  and  full  informa- 
tion snowing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  manf 
dollars.    Write  to-day. 


SIX  MONEY-MAKING  SYSTEMS 
FREE. 

With  each  advertising  course  we 
give,  absolutely  free,  the  full  and  com- 
plete plan  of  six  successful  Mail-Or- 
der  plans,  with  any  one  of  which  you 
can  make  big  money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  "schemes" 
are  to-day  being  operated  on  a  Mail- 
order basis?  You  perhaps  would  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but 
schemes  that  are  perfectly  legitimate. 
At  least  one-half  of  all  the  advertise- 
ments in  Mail-Order  papers  are  of  the 
"scheme"  nature.  You  may  not  rec- 
ognize the  "scheme"  part  but  it  is 
there  just  the  same.  If  you  doubt  this 
assertion,  carefully  read  over  the  ads. 
in  any  Mail-Order  paper  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  correct — that  one-half  of  all 
the  legitimate  Mail-Order  enterprises 
now  being  operated  and  making  mon- 
ey are  of  the  "scheme"  nature. 

Grit,  energy  and  a  good  scheme 
makes  a  combination  that  can't  be 
beat.  And  a  Mail-Order  scheme  is 
the  biggest  winner  of  them  all.  With 
one  of  the  plans  we  outline  there  is 
one  concern  that  uses — on  this  one 
plan  alone — 1,000  Ingersoll  watches 
each  week.  Just  figure  out  their  pro- 
lit!  With  another  one  of  them  there 
is  one  concern  that  made  $100,000  last 
year.  We  will  say  further  that  no 
plan  is  outlined  that  is  paying  others 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  each. 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to 
give,  absolutely  free,  with  each  ad- 
vertising course  (and  no  one  else  can 
get  them  under  any  circumstances) 
the  complete  plan  and  details  of  six 
successful  money-making  Mail-Order 
systems. 

YET  IN  ITS  INFANCY. 
The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, just  as  electricity  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Its  scope  is  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  commerce  itself,  and 
great  fortunes  await  those  who  are 
shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  afforded.  When  one 
member  of  a  family  goes  into  the 
mail  trade,  he  or  she  can  secure  the 
assistance  of  other  members  of  the 
family  in  spare  time,  thereby  making 
a  great  saving  in  clerical  and  other 
expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail 
business  is  conducted  in  a  home  by 
members  of  a  family. 
ALL  BEGAN  IN  A  SMALL  WAY. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  have  had 
their  beginning  upon  small  capital; 
in  fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to 
be  a  requisite. 

A  young  lady  in  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
a  small  town,  was  a  stenographer  in 
a  law  office  up  until  three  years  ago. 
She  embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  busi- 
ness, and  now  has  eighteen  persons  in 
her  employ.  Her  profits  now  amount 
to  over  $300  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
conducts  a  monthly  home  publication 
which  is  paying  her  $12,000  annually, 
who  got  her  funds  from  advertising 
and  selling  sachet  powder  through  the 
Mail-Order  trade. 

QUESTIONS   ASKED   AND 
ANSWERED. 

Do  I  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $10.00  start  me?  Yes,  m  a 
small  way. 

What  do  you  recommenar    Awx- 


^age  Thirtced. 

THING  may  be  sold  through  judi- 
cious advertising.  My  6  (six)  free 
plans  tell  you  what  you  are  most  like- 
ly to  make  big  money  on,  and  they 
can  be  worked  in  city,  village  or  coun- 
try equally  well,  and  they  will  start 
you  on  the  right  road  to  a  fortune. 
I  mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at 
first?  Absolutely  No.  You  can  at- 
tend to  your  mail  and  orders  in  the 
evening  and  at  your  own  home.  Only 
a  small  room  required.  If  you  have 
a  position  you  can  keep  it  until  your 
business  becomes  so  large  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  quit  your  po- 
sition, and  not  before. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and 
tell  me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and 
sell?  Yes,  certainly,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  and  any  one  of  which  should 
net  you  $20.00  to  $40.00  weekly,  in 
clean  cash,  in  a  small  way.  Then  you 
can  build  up  your  business  by  rein- 
vesting profits  in  advertising,  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  income  every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  used  without  ad- 
vertising so  as  to  make  me  money? 
Yes,  in  a  small  way,  either  in  city, 
village  or  country  one  could  make 
$20.00  to  $40.00  per  week  with  any 
one  of  the  plans  I  furnish  you. 

A  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to 
start  and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  busi- 
ness, no  matter  where  located.  Above 
are  extracts  from  Mail-Order  Book. 

This  Course  has  been  sold  for  $10.00 
but  we  will  give  it  to  you.  charges 
prepaid,  for  twelve  yearly  subscribers 
to  Blooded  Stock  at  25  Cents  each. 
Tf  interested,  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $300,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  re- 
turn mail.     Address, 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR, 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 
Mail-Order     Book,    sample     copies 
and  Blanks  free. 
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CACTI  FREE. 

10  Mpeclmenii  free  with  each  fM  order. 

Dealers  take  notice— order  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 

Wholeaale  Collector  Cacti. 
Menilla   Park,  New  Mezia*. 


Impreffaatora   for   Marea   aad   Cowa 

From   92J{0   mp, 

Artlflcial     Impregnatori     ara   "Eaay  t* 

Use."     Write    for    pamphlat. 

GKO.    P.    PILLING    A    SON    CO., 

Philadalpkia,   Pa. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  tiie  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Mada 
In  3  styles.  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tlla 
Ditcher  and  best  COR.N  HARVESTER 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Agfs    wanted.    Write  for  catalo*. 

Box  22,  H.  L.  Beaaett  &  Co..  Westerville,  Ohio 


f  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

Asil  I  <.an  prov*   it.      I-ortr-tT*    yMf*  *f  1 
comnirnceil  tcllinf  ic&les  to  the  UM*  htHag 
him  hare  a  tree  trial  aad  ncTcr  atkias  a  caal 
in  return  until  he  had  louad  that  my  acal* 
was  exactly  aa  rtpreseated.       I  hava  pat- 
ented the  only  reliabla     PlTLBSS   STOCK 
SCALE,  complete  with  Keel  Irama,   caaiH 
pound  t<cain  and  beam  box   without  aztia 
cliartre.  told  at  a  (air  pric*.      My    acala    !■ 
not  cheape«t.  but  BEST.     I  will  tcad  yaa 
lull  Inlormatioa.   a  icala   on  approval   a* 
book.  " Reason*  lor  Owaina  a  Seal*"  il  yoa 
aJdiaaa    "JU.IBS  11*  Ptj*  Tfe*  rraiflit." 

I0C  C    ^■'     Bl>«OMAMTON.   N.  r. 
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t'aKc  Fourteeti. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS. — U  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a  few 
hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet.  Tells 
how.  Address  M.  O.,  Editor  Blooded  Stock, 
Oxford.  Pa. 

FOR    THE   HOME. 

REMNANT  LIST. — Pottery,  Glass  and  En- 
amelware  thirds.  Stoneware  $1  per  barrel 
from   Pittsburgh.      Write   us.      Swazey  &   Co., 

Portland     Me.  „„,,«,«„•„ 

ADJUSTABLE  WINDOW  REFRIGER- 
ATOR.— Iceless.  All  metal.  Put  up  in  five 
minutes,  yet  strong  and  safe.  Sanitary. 
Bishop  DeWaters  Co.,  203  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

RECEIPT  FOR  GENUINE  MEXICAN  Chili 
Con  Carne  as  made  by  natives.  Delicious,  eco- 
nomical winter  dish.  Ten  cents.  P.  O.  Box 
293,  Chicago,   111. 

E-Z  SUCTION  CLEANER. — $7.50.  Light- 
est, simplest,  handiest.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.      Uuryea,  Reading,  Pa. 

MAGIC  CLEANER. — Make  it  yourself,  costs 
only  a  few  cents,  removes  spots,  stains, 
grease,  etc.,  from  garments  and  furniture. 
Cannot  injure  the  choicest  fabric.  Saves  dol- 
lars. No  home  will  be  without  it  after  first 
trial.  Send  10  cents  for  receipt.  Address 
Mrs.  Coventry,  5971  Maple  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FURNITURE. — Write, 
Home  Furniture  Pattern  Co..  404  Potter 
Bldff..   Birmingham,   Ala. 

ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE.— The 
"Domestic"  Washes  anything  washable, 
quickly,  clean.  Without  injury  at  trifling 
cost.  Cash  or  installments.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Domestic  Equipment  Co.,  55  State 
St.,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS. 
PILGRIM'S  MONUMENT,  CAPE  COD. — 
Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  De'eds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these 
fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold  reasona- 
ble and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  hen 
I'arm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo  J.  Peabody.  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE. — Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy, 
stock  and  poultry  farms.  Health.  cliraat«. 
society,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
ideal.  Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to 
suit;  postal  brings  particulars.  Write  Brown 
&  p\'nwick.  Perryville.  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — $4,000  nine-room  dwelling, 
outhouse,  barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  culti- 
vated land  on  beautiful  drive  4  miles  from 
city  of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighbor- 
hood, schools  and  churches,  nearby  transpor- 
tation facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J. 
H    Xorrell.  ll<i_'  Gwinnett   St.,  Augusta.  Ga. 

NEW  COUNTRY  OPENED  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey  deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
Worth,   Texas. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per 
month.  5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect. 
No  interest  or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker. 
No    42.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. — 80  acres 
timlter  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville.  Mo.;  will  advance 
rapidly  in  value.  Price,  $600:  $100  down, 
balance  $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444 
Itaska  St.,    St.    Louis.    Mo. 

640  ACRE  WYOMING  stock  ranch,  00 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works.  $12,r.(>0.  Would  take  stock  merchan- 
dise, preferably  western  stat-e  equal  or  less 
value.  W.  E.  Bramel.  owner,  Sundance,  Wyo- 
ming. 

160  ACRES  WELL  LOCATED,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  1800.00.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run 
from  one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile 
if  good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co., 
Kingerv,    Kansas. 

DON'T    PAY    RENT.      Own    a    farm.      Par 
ticulars  free.      Write  John  McGehee,  10.'>  West 
Main   Street    Frbana,   111. 

COME  TO  THE  GREAT  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other 
semi-tropical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar^  cane,  and 
two  good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay 
good  commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county. 
Land  sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free 
transportation  offer.  Security  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company,  201  E.  Houston  St., 
San    Antonio.   Texas. 

FARM  HOBIES  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Cooperative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  of  600  successfully  located.  New 
club  forming.  Desirable  members  invited. 
Edw.    Miller.    Ruskin,    Fla, 


RARE   COINS    AND    STAMPS. 

$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880.  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book;  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  P.  Clarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14, 
Le  Roy,   N.  Y. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS  WANTED. — Even 
commonest  kinds  that  other  dealers  don't  buy. 
Booklet  R  4  mailed  free.  Royal  Money  and 
Stamp  Co.,   150  Nassau,  New  York. 

250  DIFFERENT  STAMPS. — 500  hinges 
and  album.  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

$2.00  WORTH  OF  RARE  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co.,  Box   134  Thomdike,  Mass. 

STAMPS  CATALOGING  $2.50  mounted 
and  priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter, 
Newark,   Ohio. 

STAMP  CATALOGUE;  100  different  for- 
eign .stami)s,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm 
Lake,    Iowa. 

STAMPS,  200  ALL  DIFFERENT,  10c;  30 
Italy  10c :  30  Sweden  10c;  20  Japan  10c. 
F.  L.  Toupal  Co..  Chicago  Heights.  111. 

SALE   OR   EXCHANGE. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  portable  rolUer 
rink  for  automobile,  5UxrtO  waterproof  tent, 
40x70  hard  maple  floor,  150  pair  skates,  etc. 
Ivink  now  in  operation,  in  excellent  condition. 
Will  invoice  $1,200.00.  Hammer  Bros.,  La- 
moni,   Iowa. 

STATIONARY  SAW  MILL  with  novelty 
works  and  established  trade.  What  have  you 
to  offer?  Reason,  other  business.  Box  302 
Dresden,  Ohio. 

4-PASSENGER  STEAM  AUTOMOBILE,  in 
good  condition,  $200.00,  or  exchange  for  up- 
right piano.      Vallance  Co.,  Elkhart,   Ind. 

MAKE  OFFER  for  four  unit  Splitdorf  Coil, 
good  condition.  Will  trade  for  small  motor. 
T.  H.  Lawrence,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  billiard  table  and  accessories 
for  good  motorcycle.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  M.  Rogers,  615  North  64th  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,   111. 

DEMOISELLE  AEROPLANE  COMPLETE; 
want  niadster  automobile.  Slingerland,  Howe 
Cave,   N.   Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  Peloubet  Reed  Pipe 
Organ,  cost  $1,000,  for  automobile.  W.  J. 
Bailev,   Madisonville,   Ky. 

EXCHANGE  6  CYLINDER  CRANK 
SI  nft  for  2  H.  P.  marine  engine  or  12  inch 
engine  lathe.      Nicholas   Stromer,  Gillett.   Wis. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  FOR   SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — 10  H.  P.  Mason  steam  engine, 
$30.00;  10  H.  P.  Whitney  steam  engine, 
$35.00;  4V4  H.  P.  Locomobile  steam  engine, 
$20.00;  10  H.  P.  Lane  Steam  engine,  $15.00. 
All  kinds  steam  supplies.  R.  Roth.  1423 
North  Ave.      Bridgeport,   Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— One  1  H.  P.  Wagner,  110 
Volt,  alternating  current,  sixty  cycle,  1750 
Rev.,  good  as  new.  cheap.  Machinery  Sales 
Co..  17   Kast  Woodbridge  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — A  good  7Vfe  Callahan  vertical 
boring  mill  with  one  swivel  head  on  rail;  all 
automatic  feeds;  $.'j50.00  cash.  Full  line  of 
other  machine  tools.  Western  Machinery  Co., 
6th  and  Baymiller  Sts..   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

IH  H.  P.  2  CYCLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE, 
for  pum|)  and  small  machinery.  Price  $3U,00. 
J.   H.   Parden,    Harrison,   Ark. 

TWO  CYCLE  TWO  CYLINDER,  4%3%. 
Marine  and  stationary  gasoline  engines,  10-12 
H.  P.,  at  $84.00,  including  coil,  carburetor, 
etc.  Castings  and  drawings  for  sale  of  same. 
Richards  Iron  Works,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

TWO  2\^  H.  P.  and  three  4  H.  P.  Buckeye 
gasoline  engines  at  cost  to  move  immediately. 
The  Osborne  &  Sexton  Machinery  Co.,  Co- 
hinibus.    Ohio. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

LEARN     TELEGRAPHY     THOROUGHLY, 

(juickly.  Thuusands  trf  operators  wanted. 
F^ndorsed  by  railway  officials.  Main  line 
wire.  Wireless  station.  Catalog  free.  East- 
ern  Tfbtrraph    School,    Box    50.    Lebanon.    Pa. 

TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest 
p<)S8ible  time.  The  Oinnigraph  Automatic 
Transmitter  combined  with  standard  key 
and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages 
at  any  speed,  just  as  an  expert  operator  would. 
Five  styles,  $2  up;  circular  free.  Omnigraph 
Mfg.  Co..  41   G.  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

$3,000.00 — REPRESENTATIVES  WANT- 
ED.— We  want  one  reliahle  man  to  represent 
us,  after  thoroughly  learning  our  business 
through  c<irrespondence  course  of  instruction. 
Location  anywhere.  A  man  of  fair  ability 
may  make  $.'{.000  t«»  $5,000  yearly.  Co- 
operation the  watchword.  We  furnish  free 
plans  and  advertising  matter.  We  tell  you  in 
our  large  Instruction  Book  how  to  become 
our  representative  and  make  big  money  with- 
luit  leaving  Home.  It  tolls  you  of  General 
Brokerage,  Realty,  Investment  and  Real  Estate 
Advertising.  Large  Booklet  and  Instruction 
Blank  free.  Ask  for  them.  Have  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own  w^ithout  capital.  Write  to- 
day. MUTUAL  REALTY  CO., 

B.  S.  150  Nassau  St.  New  York  City. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

inSCELLANEOUS. 
CLERKS,         TINNERS,         MACHINISTS, 

Pranters,  Draftsmen,  "Lay  out;"  your  own 
letters  and  figure;  our  E-Z  System  book. 
Teaches  you  in  thirty  minutes,  not  a  stencil 
system.  Price,  $2.00  prepaid.  Southwestern 
School   of    Letters,   Wt\,co,    Texas. 

3,000  FORMULAS,  RECIPES  and  trade 
secrets.  Our  370  page  cloth  bound  volume 
only  40c.  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Special  offer.  Mention 
Blooded  Stock,  and  we  will  include  free 
our  complete  $1.00  Instructions  to  Renew 
Old  Dry  Batteries.  Weissgerber,  3453  N. 
Hamilton,  Chicago. 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN  Storage  Battery. 
Comrad  Storage  Battery  Parts  are  easily  as- 
sembled by  any  one.  Has  steel  case.  Heavy 
hard  rubber  jar,  best  of  grids  and  plates, 
patented  vent  and  non-corrosive  binding  posts. 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Useful  for  Lighting 
and  Ignition  work,  as  well  as  for  Wireless 
Stations.  Quantity  contracts  solicited.  Cir- 
cular and  prices  on  application.  A.  M.  Supply 
Co.,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

MECHANICS,  STUDENTS,  MERCHANTS, 
Clerks,  everybody.  Does  your  memory  some- 
times fail  you?  Do  you  forget  important 
things  which  you  wish  to  remember f  My 
book  "Don't  Forget  It"  will  enable  you  to 
recall  anything  you  wish  to  remember.  Over 
100  pages.  Cloth  bound.  25  cents.  Leather, 
50  cents.  A.  P.  Morsley,  P.  O.  Box  172, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

MOTORCYCLES. 
K.  &  R.  TWO-SPEED  conversion  set.  used 
less  than  25  miles,  will  fit  and  belt-drive  motor 
motorcycle.  $40.00,  cost  $60.00.  Set  of 
special  rear  stays  for  use  with  above  to  fit 
Merkel,  $10.00,  cost  $20.00.  New  MM  side 
car  complete,  $50.00.  1909  MM  Magneto 
Special  Motorcycle,  excellent  order,  $100. 
Callwell's  Motorcycle  Agency,  10  Colden  St., 
Newburg.  N.  Y. 

MOTORCYCLES — Enormous  variety  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  makes — Marshes,  Indians, 
Reading  Standards,  low  as  $25.00.  All  guar- 
anteed. Immediate  delivery.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  bargain  bulletin.  New  York  Mo- 
tor Car  &  Cycle  Exchange,  215  West  125th 
Street.   New   York   City. 

JUST  PRINTED,  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  used  motorcycles,  all  prices  re- 
duced this  winter.  Largest  stock  for  your 
selection  in  the  South.  Enclose  three  cent! 
stamps.  Don't  hesitate  to  write.  Rubel  Co., 
Louisville,    Kv. 

40  SECOND-HAND  MOTORCYCLES,  all 
makes,  $35  up.  Each  one  sold  with  our  full 
value  guarantee.  Tiger  Cycle  Works  Co., 
782  Hth   Ave.,   New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE. — Nickel-plated  spokes  and 
nipples  for  motorcycles  at  low  prices.  R. 
Roth,  1423  North  Ave.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
AUTOMOBILES. 
FOR  SALE. — 7  Passenger  Model  G  White 
Steamer.  reui)hol8tered.  repainted,  new  top, 
electric  lighted,  speedometer,  gas  tank,  every 
equipment.  Will  sell  cheap.  Apply  531  South 
Peoria    St..    ChicMgo.    III. 

AUTOMOBILES. — All  models,  lowest  prices 
for  immediate  delivery — Buicks,  Fords.  Max- 
wells, Oldsmobiles,  Cadillacs.  Packards,  and 
hundred  others.  Two-passenger  Runabouts, 
$95.00:  three-passenger  roadsters,  $190.00; 
four-passenger  Roadsters,  $250.00;  five-pas- 
senger cars,  $295.00.  All  guaranteed.  5  per 
cent,  discount  and  $10.00  electric  horn  free. 
Write  now  for  latest  illustrated  bulletin. 
New  York  Motor  Car  &  Cycle  Exchange,  215 
West    12'.th    St.,    New   York    Citv. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION,  four  weeks' 
course  covering  shop  and  road  work — provis- 
ion for  out-of-town  men.  .Send  for  booklet 
P.  M.  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Automobile 
School.   318  West  .-i7th  St..   New  York  Citv. 

ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES  SACRIFICED, 
unheard  of  offer.  Any  standard  make.  Wood's. 
Baker,  National,  Columbia,  etc.  Any  of  these 
high-grade  machines  we  will  sell  for  $100. 
Heerey  Machine  and  Battery  Works.  916  E. 
4.Sd    St.,    Chicago. 

LARGE  STOCK  of  used  automobiles,  mmt 
be  sold  this  winter  at  very  low  prices.  Cata- 
logue for  stamp.  Rubel  Co..  Louisville,  Ky. 
MANUFACTURING  MACHINERY. 
DO  YOU  WANT  to  build  small  gasoline  en- 
gines? We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  is,  or  can  prepare  to  build  two  sizes 
of  gasoline  engines;  largest  weighing  800 
pounds.  Have  complete  patterns  and  draw- 
ings; splendid  proposition  to  keep  your  fac- 
tory busy.  The  Cyclone  Drill  Co.,  Orrville,  O. 
WE  ARE  PIONEERS  in  the  manufacturing 
of  Sheet  Metal  G»)ods,  Pressed  Steel  Products, 
Metal  Stamping,  Dies,  Tools,  Models,  Pat- 
terns. Novelties  and  Specialties.  We  manu- 
facture and  find  a  market  for  any  good  pat- 
ented article.  Chicago  Model  Supply  Co., 
1638  CI  J  bourn    Ave.,   Chicago. 

IRON.  BRASS  AND  ALUMINUM  CAST- 
INGS.—  .Mf'tal  Specialties.  Patterns,  Models. 
Polishing,  Plating  and  Japanning.  North  Chi- 
cago Tool  Works,   North  Chicago,  111. 

INVENTORS. — We  will  develop  your  inven- 
tions, make  your  models,  dies,  tools;  also 
manufacture  anything.  Geo.  Schwarz  ft  Co,, 
123  Liberty,  New  York. 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed  ?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  Ir  your  bam  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATUaSfcoNCRETE . 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity .  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
f actu  red-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  ever>'body . 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  CoiwtrucHon  About  the  Hoine  and  on  the 
Farm  *'  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  will 
show  you  bow  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photographs,  diagrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.         New  York 

Daily  Productive  capacity  over  SO.  000  barrmU- 
*  thm  largest  in  the  world 
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None  Jatt  as  Good 


CEMENT    WATERING  TROUGH. 


It  is  an  easy  enough  matter  to  have  a 
watering  trough  work  all  right  in  the 
summer  time,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  it  to  work  properly  in  the  winter 
time.     If  it  wasn't  for  the  frost  in  the 
winter  we  could  get  along  with  a  great 
deal  less  expense  on  farming  in  Michi- 
gan than  we  do  now.     I  don't  knovv  as 
we  would  make  any  more  at  farming, 
because   knowledge  that  there   will  be 
frost  in  the  winter  makes  us  hustle  and 
prepare  for  that  time,  and  possibly  it's 
a  good  thing  for  us.  However,  philoso- 
phizing does  not  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  trying  to  provide  some  means 
of  keeping  a  water  tank  from  freezing 
in  the  winter  and  spoiling  it.     Now,  a 
wooden  tank  is  not  very  good.     It  has 
to  be  protected  by  packing   straw   or 
horse    manure,    or    something   of   that 
sort  around  it.     Even  then  it  is  quite  a 
proposition   to   keep   it   from  freezing. 
I    have    seen    large    wooden    watering 
tanks  that  were  practically  encased  in  a 
little  house  with  a  roof,  with  doors  that 
lifted    up,    and    this    housing    of    the 
watering  trough  prevented  it  freezing, 
even    in    quite    cold   weather,    but    the 
house    constructed    in    this    way    is    a 
short-lived    afTair   and    rots    readily.     I 
have  a  plan  which  I  contetnplate  put- 
ting in  practice  for  a  watering  trough 
for    the    young    cattle.     The    old    barn 
which  I  have  rigged  over  into  a  heifer 
and  calf  barn,  I  do  not  propose  to  put 
in  a  drinking  trough,  but  will  turn  the 


young  stock  out  every  day  to  give  them 
some  exercise.     While  1  do  not  think 
a   great  deal   of   exercise   is  necessary 
for  a  cow  giving  milk,  I  do  believe  in 
exercise    for    young  growing   animals. 
I  wouldn't  care  to  have  watering  buck- 
ets   put   into    the   heifers'   mangers.     I 
want  them  to  go  out  every  day.     I  pro- 
pose   to    make    quite    a    large    cement 
watering  trough  out  of  hollow  cement 
blocks.     We   will   dig  a   trench   in   the 
ground   a  couple  of  feet  deep,  to  get 
below  the  frost,  so  as  to  have  a  good, 
solid    foundation,    and    of    course    till 
this  trench  with  solid  grout,  with  the 
surface  the  bottom  of  the  tank.     Then 
put  on  eight-inch  hollow  cement  blocks. 
Lay  them  in  cement,  put  in  reinforcing 
wires  between  each  layer,  and  build  it 
up    three    feet    high,    then,    of    course, 
plaster   it   on   the   inside   with  a   good 
coat  of  rich  cement  mortar  to  prevent 
it   from    leaking.     Now    I    propose   on 
top  of  the  cement  blocks  to  put  on  a 
two  by  eight   for  a  sill  for  the  house 
above.     This  will  be  fastened  on  with 
bolts,  then  we  will  put  up  the  studding, 
and  raise  the  house  up  some  three  or 
four  feet.     Put  on  a  comparatively  flat 
roof  and  have  doors  that  will  double  in, 
put  a  couple  of  boards  and  tar  paper 
between,    that    will    let    down    in    the 
night  to  protect  the  trough  from  freez- 
ing.    With    good    tight    doors    and    a 
good  tight  roof,  and  on  this  roof  I  pro- 
pose to  put  cement,  which  will  not  only 
shed    the    rain,    but    will    hold   all     the 
heat,    and    I    am    of   the    opinion   that 


hollow  cement  blocks  will  prevent  the 
water  in  the  trough  from  freezing  very 
much,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 


LIME  AND  I^ANURE. 


Under  "How  to  Tell  Whether  Lime 
is  Needed,"  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion suggests  that  whether  it  is  litne 
or  humus  that  is  needed  may  easily 
be  determined  by  dressing  a  strip 
across  the  field  with  manure,  and  one 
at  right  angles  to  that  with  lime,  the 
manure,  of  course,  to  be  ploughed  uti- 
dcr  before  the  lime  is  applied.  This 
should  be  done  at  least  a  year  before 
sowing  tlu-  clover  seed.  If  there  is  a 
visible  improvement  in  the  clover  crop 
on  the  limed  strip,  and  especially 
where  this  strip  crosses  the  manured 
strip,  then  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  liming  will  pay.  In  most  field 
experiments  it  will  not  answer  to  de- 
pend upon  the  ive  alone  to  measure 
results,  for  :i  difference  of  a  few  bush- 
els per  acre  can  not  always  be  detect- 
ed by  the  eye;  but  in  the  application 
oi  lime  to  clover  the  most  luxuriatit 
growth  on  the  limed  land — if  lime  is 
needed — is  usually  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  mistake. 


The  Way  to  Economize. 

(From  the  W.<Jshington  Post.) 
Might  be  a  good  idea  in  economy  to 
make  some  kind  of  target-practice  out 
of  all  the  salutes  that  are  fired. 


Pasre  Sixteen. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 


Enger  "40"  Torpedo--$2 1 50 

Modern  Methods  Reduce  Cost 

The  Enger  "40**  Was  Impossible  Before 
Enger  Conditions  Were  Created 


MODERN  METHODS— 
VS.  lyCANUFACTURING  COST 

Every  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  manu- 
factured product  is  largely  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  organization — and  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

A  system  built  on  these  modern  principles  is 
responsible  for  the  Enger  *'40." 

Such  a  car  could  not  be  built  under  any 
other  system. 

A  new  factory — a  new  organization — a  new 
car — plenty  of  capital — and  the  world's  auto- 
mobile knowledge  and  experience — brought  out 
the  Enger  *'40." 

These  ideal  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
Enger  **40" — which  has  set  a  new  basis  for  car 
value. 

ANY  CAR  WOULD  BE  BETTER 
IF  ENGER-BUILT 

The  Enger  Motor  Car  Company  realized  they 
would  have  to  build  a  good  car  to  win — with  so 
many  other  makers  in  the  field. 

That  is  why  Enger  manufacturing  conditions 
were  established. 

These  conditions  made  these  specifications 
possible  in  a  $2000  car — 40  horsepower — 116 
inch  wheel  base — big  wheels — and  a  strong, 
roomy,  but  light  weight  body. 

There  are  six  Enger  models — the  Torpedo  40 
— the  most  beautiful  body  design  of  this  popu- 
lar type — the  five-passenger  touring  car  and 
roadster  are  most  luxurious  in  room  and  com- 
fort. 

They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  All  40 
H.  P. 


THE  TIME  WAS  RIPE 


»i 


Motorists  welcomed  the  Enger  ''40.' 

It  was  automobile  news  to  them.  For  it  gave 
them  a  new  insight  into  car  values — and  into  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  a  great  industry. 

All  owners  of  small,  medium-priced  cars  want 
big  cars — with  more  power — that  they  can  buy 
for  a  fair  price. 

The  Enger  *'40'*  is  the  only  solution. 

Enger  cars  meet  every  desire.  The  line  is 
complete. 

We  offer  a  5-passenger  touring  car  (fully 
equipped  for  only  $2000— a  4-pas8enger  Tor- 
pedo for  $1750— a  4-passenger  Touring  car  for 
$1700— a  40  H.  P.  Roadster  with  Torpedo  front 
for  $1650— the  Enger  Roadster  for  $1600. 

These  models  are  ready  for  delivery. 

LET  THE  ENGER  "40"  BE  YOUR 
CRITERION. 

In  judging  other  cars  let  the  Enger  "40"  be 
your  criterion. 

Then  we  know  if  you  stick  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  Enger— by  which  you  gauge  the 
worth  of  other  cars — you  will  buy  an  Enger 
"40." 

It  will  eliminate  cars  far  above  its  price. 

This  comparison — and  investigation — will 
convince  you  that  the  Enger  "40"  has  all  the 
soundest  principles  of  motor  construction — and 
all  the  proven  late  ones. 

When  you  realize  the  wonderful  value  in  this 
car — you  will  buy  the  Enger— built  under  mod- 
ern cost-reducing  conditions. 

Let  the  Enger  "40"  be  your  standard.  Send 
for  catalog  today. 


U/ye  E-ng'er  Motor  Car  Co., 

Gest  (EL  Summer  Sts.,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 
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SHOEING  THE  FARM  HORSE. 
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NOT  A  COSTLY^  ARTICLt:. 


THE   TOLL   EXACTED  BY   CRIME. 

The  taxpayers  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  state,  are  beginning  to  awake  to 
a  realizing  sense  that  there  is  some- 
thing vitally  wrong  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  preventing  and  punishing 
crime. 

Statistics  which  were  collated  by 
the  late  Eugene  Smith,  president  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Reform  Associ- 
ation, indicate  clearly  that  too  large 
a  percentage  of  municipal  revenue,  in 
the  larger  cities  especially,  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  attempt  to  restrain 
and  punish  crime. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  that  in  one  year, 
selected  as  typical,  almost  $  13. 000,- 
000  was  charged  to  criminal  admin- 
istration in  the  city  of  New  York. 
That  is — to  be  more  explicit,  and  not 
to  characterize  the  administration 
itself  as  criminal — the  expenditure  in 
the  attempt  to  prevent  crime  and  to 
punish  crime  amounted  to  that  sum. 
Tt  does  not  include  the  amonnrs  si 
to  have  been  contributed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  crime. 

Three  courts  in  New  York  Titv 
have  to  do  with  criminal  cases:  The 
Court  of  Rjiecjal  Sepsions.  the  City 
Magistrates*  Cnurt.'?.  and  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  The  aggregate  cost 
of  thp  administration  of  these  three 
courts  was  given  as  $020,724.  The 
cost  of  the  Police  Department,  exclu- 
sive of  the  courts,  was  placed  nt 
|11,2P.3.S7r,.  The  distrirt-attorney's 
offlce  cost  the  peacenble.  non-crim- 
inal taxpayers  $n4<^.l7'\  niul  the  Do- 
partment  of  Corroctinn  $71fi.40r,. 
The  Special  Tommission  of  Jurors 
co.st  $.in,2fir;. 

These  figures  do  not  include  expen- 
ditures by  other  departments  of  mun- 
icipal administration,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  which  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  presence  of  crime,  its 
prevention  nnd  punishment. 

It  is  probable  that  the  people  of 
New  York,  and  of  other  cities  as  well, 
would  submit  to  this  enormous  drain 
upon  the  city's  resources  with  better 


grace  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
expenditure  was  necessary.  There  is 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  if  courts,  dis- 
trict-attorneys and  the  police  per- 
formed their  duties  faithfully,  and 
did  not  exploit  some  of  those  depart- 
ments for  improper  purposes,  the 
startling  figures  given  by  President 
Smith  would  not  assume  such  enorm- 
ous proportions. 

Is  the  world  getting  better?  Will 
there  ever  be  an  end  to  such  really 
unnecessary  expenditures?  Will  hu- 
manity never  behave  because  it's  for 
the  good  of  all  to  live  decent,  honest 
and   honorable   lives? 


A   CONTRACT   IS   A   CONTRACT. 


Indiana    Follows    Michigan    Supreme 
Court   Decision. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  America,  recently  brought 
suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dekalb 
county.  Indiana,  at  Auburn,  to  re- 
cover the  proceeds  of  sales  made 
under  the  terms  of  a  commission 
agency  contract.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  International  is  an 
"illegal  combination,"  and  that 
therefore  the  contracts  with  him 
were  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Cook.  .Tudge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  on  October  19,  rendered 
a  decision  that  the  "trust"  or  "il- 
legal combination"  defense  is  not  a 
anod  defense,  and  that  the  contracts 
are  perfectly  legal  and  the  proceeds 
collectable. 

This  follows  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan.  Septem- 
hnr  -jv    1910.  in  a  similar  case. 

Pleading  the  "baby  act"  is  neither 
good  law  nor  good  morals.  Swiftly 
tho  Courts  of  the  country  are  going 
on  record  that  a  debt  is  a  debt,  and 
a  contract  a  contract. 


DANGER    IN    CROWDING    SHEEP. 

Having  suffered  much  loss  from 
crowding  the  sheep,  I  will  try  to  save 
others  from  making  such  a  mistake, 
although  1  could  not  do  better  at  the 
time  for  the  lack  of  barn  room. 

A  ewe  lambing  in  cold  weather 
should  have  a  stall  in  the  barn  for 
herself  and  lamb  alone,  until  the 
lamb  is  about  two  weeks  old.  Many 
a  poor  little  lamb  is  killed  by  put- 
ting a  whole  bunch  of  ewes  info  a 
small  pen  with  their  young  lambs, 
which  are  so  frail  as  to  be  unable  to 
stand  alone.  In  the  night  all  is  con- 
fusion and  each  lamb  grabs  the  first 
sheep  it  comes  to  by  the  teat  but  the 
old  dam  does  not  need  a  light,  nor 
eyes,  either,  for  that  matter.  She 
smells  of  the  suckling  thing  and,  if 
not  her  own,  gives  it  a  kick,  stamps 
around  and  onto  it  and  butts  it 
against  a  post.  It  goes  to  the  next 
sheep  with  the  like  result,  and  the 
next  lamb  fares  the  same.  Each 
night  terminates  with  a  disaster.  I 
would  say.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
my  lambs?  Last  night  all  were  live- 
ly and  bright,  and  in  the  morning 
two  or  three  are  dead.  Now  I  need 
not  ask;  I  know  what  the  matter 
was.  But.  as  in  all  things,  "practice 
makes  perfect." — Mary  Dvorshak,  in 
The    Farmer. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  sheep 
in  a  warm  pen  in  winter.  Their  fleece 
protects  them,  and  if  they  are  kept 
dry  they   will   require  nothing  else. 


You  can  generally  tell  a  sheep 
farm  by  its  neat  appearance.  The 
sheep  keep  the  corners  pretty  well 
cleaned  up. 


Oood  seed  plus  good  soil,  plus 
cnod  rnlfjvation  f frequent,  but  shal- 
low) equals  a  good  corn  crop.  To 
omit  any  one  of  the  factors  is  to  in- 
vite failure. 


The  sole  object  in  raising  early 
lambs  is  to  produce  a  fine  animal  of 
good  size  and  flesh,  and  get  him  to 
market  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. To  do  that  requires  good  feed- 
ing, good  care  and  good  manage- 
ment from  the  time  he  is  born  until 
he  is  sent  to  market. 


By  C.   L.   Barnes,   Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  Fort  Collins. 

The  farm  horse  is  generally  an  all- 
around-purpose  animal,  and,  for  this 
reason  should  be  shod.  In  addition 
to  its  being  obliged  to  do  the  ordi- 
nary farm  work,  it  is  also  used  for 
hauling  farm  products  to  market, 
and  for  a  pleasure  animal  for  the 
family. 

Traveling  on  the  hard  roads  would 
soon  cause  the  feet  to  become  sore 
if  left  unshod,  later  lameness,  and 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  horse. 

The  farm  horse  should  be  shod 
with  a  moderately  heavy  shoe,  one 
that  will  be  durable  and  protect  the 
feet.  The  shoes  should  have  low 
calks  in  order  that  the  frog  may 
touch  the  ground.  In  winter  the 
calks  should  be  sufficiently  long  to 
get  a  good  foothold  on  the  slippery 
roads.  If  the  feet  are  obliged  to 
have  shoes  with  the  long  calks  for 
3  or  4  months,  then  a  bar  shoe  is 
to    be    recommended. 

Just  as  great  care  should  be  taken 
with  the  shoeing  of  the  farm  horse 
as  is  taken  with  a  valuable  race 
horse.  The  feet  should  be  perfectly 
leveled  and  placed  at  an  angle  of 
from  4.'!  to  50  degrees  for  the  front 
feet,  and  from  50  to  55  degrees  for 
the  hind  ones.  The  shoes  should  not 
be  fitted  hot  as  they  are  likely  to 
start  diseases  of  the  feet  whicli 
might  cause  trouble  later.  The  shoe 
should  be  attached  to  the  foot  with 
as  small  nails  as  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  it  in  place.  Then  as  in  shoeing 
all  horses,  the  nails  should  not  be 
drawn  too  tightly  and  pinch  the  sen- 
sitive structures. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  shoes  reset 
every  four  to  six  weeks.  If  the  horse 
can  be  kept  off  the  road  during  the 
summer  months,  have  the  shoes  pull- 
ed off  and  allow  the  feet  to  come 
down  to  the  ground  and  get  the  nat- 
uural  frog  pressure.  The  feet  should 
be  kept  growing;  then  there  will  be 
very  little  trouble  from  the  feet  get- 
ting dry.  Oil  the  coronary  band  of 
each  foot  twice  a  week.  This  band 
is  located  just  underneath  the  hair- 
line. It  forms  the  horn  of  the  wall. 
and  If  a  new  hoof  is  produced  norm- 
ally, the  foot  will  not  have  time  to 
become  too  dry. 


(i<K»D  GOVERNMENT   FARMS, 


The  r.  S.  Reclamation  Service. 
Washington,  D.  C.  has  as  yet  unal- 
lotted several  choice  farms,  all  un- 
der water  rights,  and  in  settled  lo- 
calities, where  crops  are  sure.  There 
are  in  Montana  :i09  farms;  in  South 
Dakota  HO;  in  Wyoming  2  57;  and  in 
Oregon  70,  Write  the  Statistician. 
V.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  for  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  concerning  the.'^e 
farms. 


More  farmers  than  we  know  any- 
thing about,  break  themselves  down 
eating  too  fas^t  in  the  rush  .season  of 
the  year.  They  come  in  hot  and 
tired  and  sit  right  down  to  eat  a  lot 
of  victuals  and  drink  all  the  cold 
water  they  want  right  along  with 
the  food,  and  the  result  is  positively 
dangerous.  The  strongest  man  will 
surely  come  to  grief  by  following 
such  a  practice.  Rest  a  little  while 
before  every  meal  and  sit  or  lie  still 
a  few  minutes  after  the  meal  is  over. 


The  automobile  is  not  an  expen- 
sive luxury  to  farmers.  The  time 
saved  in  going  to  town,  and  doing  the 
necessary  traveling  which  every  pro- 
gressive farmer  must  do,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  paying  for  the  ma- 
chine. The  great  satisfaction  and 
comfort  which  the  children  and  wife 
obtain  on  a  farm  where  an  automo- 
bile is  kept,  is  an  item  that  is  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  so- 
licitude on  the  part  of  the  bankers 
and  others  because  farmers  are  buy- 
ing automobiles.  If  the  farmer  who 
is  out  of  debt,  pays  cash  for  his  ma- 
chine, instead  of  putting  the  money 
into  securities  which  may  prove  of 
questionable  value,  what  business  is 
it  to  bankers?  The  cash  paid  for 
these  machines  is  not  taken  out  of 
circulation,  as  it  gets  back  at  once 
into  the  channels  of  trade. 

A  subject  which  should  be  of  vast- 
ly more  concern  to  bankers  and  bus- 
iness men  is  the  great  amount  spent 
annually  for  intoxicating  liquors,  es- 
timated at  $2,500,000,000  a  year. 
Most  of  this  is  wholly  unproductive. 
The  suffering,  misery  and  crime 
caused  by  strong  drink  are  a  greater 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  this  na- 
tion than  all  other  forms  of  expen- 
diture. 


A  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  man. 
states  that  he  realized  $270  during 
the  past  year  on  the  progeny  of  one 
sow. 

It  is  a  revelation  to  men  who  have 
kept  their  hogs  shut  up  to  let  them 
out  on  grass  and  see  how  much  they 
will  eat.  Good  for  them,  too.  They 
will  get  a  good  share  of  their  living 
from  grass  if  they  can  have  it. 

Don't  put  much  straw  in  the  pen 
when  you  are  looking  for  little  fel- 
lows. They  will  get  tangled  up  in  it 
and  killed. 

At  Omaha,  a  few  days  ago.  prime 
bacon  sides  sold  at  40  cents  per 
pound. 


Three  men  were  hurt,  and  2'"  ' 
head  of  cattle  were  burned  to  deatM 
in  a  train  collision  near  Calhan.  Col- 
orado. The  collision  caused  an  oil 
car's  contents  to  be  dashed  over  the 
animals,  and  an  engine  spark  ignited 
the  oil. 


Kight  oxen  and  about  a  dozen  uius 
were  roasted  whole  at  open  tireplace^^ 
in  th(^  main  streets  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  recently  for  the  statute  fair, 
which  has  been  held  since  FA'izn- 
hethan    times. 


There  i.-;  no  excuse  for  keeping 
poor  rows  sime  the  invention  of  the 
Bab(0<  k  tester.  It  only  takes  a  pair 
of  Stales,  which  cost  5o  cents,  and  a 
tester,  which  costs  $4.5u.  with  a  lit- 
tle patience,  to  find  the  poor  cows  in 
the   herd. 


A  prolonged  dry  spell  is  the  best 
road  maker,  and  this  should  teach 
us  that  to  get  rid  of  the  water  is  the 
tlrst  step  in  road  makina:.  If  a  t  er- 
laiii  per  cent,  of  the  road  iiiouey 
could  be  set  aside  for  tiling  the  roads 
even  though  it  weie  necessary  to  go 
upon  the  adjoining  land  to  get  an 
outlet  it  would  be  better  than  piling 
more  dirt  on  the  grades  where  the 
water  can  not  be  carried  off  by  drain- 
age. 


BE    CHEERFUL. 

No  one  prefers  to  give  his  order  to 
a  grouch.  No  one  selects  a  man  with 
a  grievance  to  make  a  sale.  No  one 
chooses  to  do  business  with  a  sore- 
head. 

A  smile  removes  obstacles,  over- 
comes obstacles,  inspires  faiih,  and 
paves   the   way   for   business. 

Cheer  spells  confidence.  Confi- 
dence spells  success.  Men  who  suc- 
ceed   are   cheerful. 

Gloom  spells  trouble.  Trouble 
s])ells  failure.  Men  who  fail  are 
gloomy. 

Cheer  is  an  asset.  Gloom  is  a  lia- 
bility. It  is  good  business  to  associ- 
ate with  men  who  are  solvent. 

Be  cheerful — as  a  business  propo- 
sition.— "Success." 


TO    BE    OR    NOT    TO    BE. 


I  sometimes  think  I'd  rather  crow 
And  be  a  rooster,  than  to  roost 
And  be  a  crow.     But  I  dunno, 

A  rooster  he  can  roost  also. 

Which    don't   seem    fair    when    crows 

can't  crow. 
Which    may   help      some.        Still,      I 

dunno. 

Crows  should  be  glad  of  one  thing, 

though; 
Nobody  thinks  of  eating  crow, 
While  roosters,  they  are  good  enough 
For  any  one.   unless  they're  tough. 

There's    lots    of    tough    old    roosters, 

though. 
And,  anyway,  a  crow  can't  crow. 
So  mebbe  roosters  stand  more  show. 
It  looks  that   way.      But  I  dunno. 

— California    Poultry    Journal. 


T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  witty  Irish 
parliamentarian,  discussed  at  a  din- 
ner in  New  York  the  bull. 

"The  bull."  said  he.  "isn't  con- 
fined to  Ireland.  It  was  an  English- 
man, you  know — an  English  judge — 
who.  being  told — by  a  tramp  that  he 
was  unmarried.  replied:  "Well, 
that's  a  good   thing  for  your  wife.' 

"And  it  was  a  French  soldier, 
who,  sleeping  in  his  tent  with  a  stone 
jar  for  a  pillow,  replied  on  being 
asked  if  the  jar  wasn't  hard:  *Oh, 
no;  I've  stuffed  it.  you  see.  with  hay.' 
"And  it  was  an  American  poli- 
tician in  New  York  who  cried  the 
other  night  from  the  tail-board  of  a 
dray:  "If  we  remain  silent,  the  peo- 
ple will  not  hear  our  heart-rending 
<  ries.'  " — Washington    "Star." 


In  the  spfond  instalment  of  Robert 
Hichen-  The  Dweller  on  the 
Threshold,"  wliirh  is.  of  course,  the 
fiction  feature  of  the  December  Cen- 
tury, the  unfolding  of  the  tale  shows 
even  more  clearly  than  the  earlier 
chapters  that  the  story  is  written 
around  tlie  seemingly  supernatural 
influeii.  A  ;uch  one  human  being 
sonietiine.s  exercises  over  the  will  of 
another.  Intere.st  will  be  keen  to 
follow  Mr.  Hichens"  working  out  of 
this  fascinating  problem.  "The 
dueller  on  the  thre.-^hold."  .Mr.  Hich- 
en.-^  exiilainoii  in  a  I't^rfiif  leiter.  is.  of 
course,  the  soul  contemi)lating  its 
double.  A^^  an  experiment  The  Cen- 
tury is  in  tills  tale  putting  forth  a 
story  in  six  instead  of  twelve  parts, 
and  giving  also  a  three-part  story. 
"The  Surprising  Madame  Dubosc." 
by  Lillie  Hamilton  French,  which, 
liesides  its  vivid  and  entertaining  ac- 
tion, may  be  called  "a  biography  of 
a  Frencii  village." 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 


THE  COW  AND  THE  DAIRY 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  IN8TITUTBS. 


THE  ROYAL  BREEDING  SALES. 


CHEAPER    MILK    PRODUCTION. 


Cheap  milk  production  should  be 
the  theme  of  every  dairyman.  The 
cow,  the  food  and  the  care  are  the 
main  channels  to  this  end.  All 
should  be  studied.  Neglecting  any 
one  will  mean  loss.  The  cow  should 
be  a  dairy  animal,  and,  knowing  that 
to  keep  her  means  expense,  the  net 
profits  should  come  through  her  pro- 
duction over  and  above  cost  of  feed 
and  care. 

The  cow  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant channel  for  milk  production. 
In  the  corn  belt  it  costs  from  $2  5  to 
$35  to  feed  a  cow  one  year,  and  her 
care  will  cost  close  to  $25,  then  the 
total  cost  is  about  $60,  and  to  reduce 
this  without  lowering  the  production 
means  good  feeding  and  care.  The 
cow  that  produces  125  pounds  of 
butter-fat  per  year  will  return 
$31.25  for  butter-fat  at  25c  per 
pound,  $8  for  skim  milk,  $5  for  a 
calf  and  $10  for  fertilizer,  making 
$54.25  in  total.  Such  a  cow,  it  will 
be  seen,  can  make  little  or  no  profit. 
The  price  of  the  calf  is  low,  but  it 
is  quite  the  average  for  the  country 
over,  and  only  pure  bred  stock  can 
make  a  better  showing  on  values  of 
calves.  Such  a  cow  would  hardly 
cost  $30  to  feed,  and  no  doubt  her 
care  would  be  less  than  $25  per  year, 
but  the  profit,  if  any,  would  be  very 
small,  and  her  keeper  would  be  do- 
ing a  very  poor  business. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  such     cows,     and     of 
course    it    is   not,    but    we    must   re- 
member that  two-thirds  of  the  cows 
of  the  country  are  of  the  135-pound 
kind,    and    so    long   as    this   is    true, 
there  is  need  for  improvement.     The 
feeding  of  the  cow  is  neglected  fully 
as  much  as  the  kind  of  cow  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cow  is  un- 
derfed, and     not     supplied  the  food 
necessary   for     her     greatest   profit. 
Good    feeding    means    supplying    the 
animal    with    required    nutriment    at 
the  least  possible  cost.     The  rough- 
age  is  of   the   most   importance   and 
should  be   produced     on     the   farm. 
Silage,     alfalfa,     clover     and     roots 
should  be  the  principal  crops  of  this 
kind,  and  the  manure  from  the  yard 
will  insure  large  yields. 

The  silo  I  consider  of  the  greatest 
Importance  in  reducing  the  feed  bill. 
and  this  forage  with  alfalfa  hay. 
should  make  up  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  bulk  of  the  feed  given.  For 
grain  and  mill  stuff,  the  price  should 
determine  what  feeds  to  choose  and 
here  a  knowledge  of  feeding  is  re- 
quired. In  general  corn,  bran  and 
oil-meal  will  be  found  the  best  and 
cheapest.  The  grain  should  be  given 
In  amounts  consistent  with  the  ani- 
mal's ability  to  handle  the  food.  In 
general  they  should  have  what  they 
will  eat  up  clean  and  not  gain  in 
body  weight.  A  dairy  cow  should 
not  be  fattened,  although  she  should 
be  kept  in  good  condition. 

In  the  corn  belt  milk  can  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply,  or  more  cheaply, 
than  in  any  section  of  our  country, 
but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  believe  it 
is  not  being  produced,  and  the  prin- 
cipal cause  is  due  to  its  being  a  side 
issue  where  it  does  not  receive  the 
care  and  study  required  to  make  it 


pay.  With  business  methods  applied 
to  dairying  and  study  given  the  cow, 
her  feed  and  care,  the  land  of  corn 
and  alfalfa  can  produce  milk  at  the 
lowest  cost  and  greatest  profit. — A. 
L.  Haecker,  University  of  Nebraska. 


RESULTS  OF  STUDY. 


More  Money  From  the    Same    Cows, 
Through  Systematic  VVeigliing. 

Dairymen  who  are  weighing  the 
milk  from  each  cow  every  day  find 
that  their  returns  are  much  larger 
than  formerly,  when  they  followed 
the  old  custom  of  guessing  at  the 
amount  in  the  pail,  froth  and  all.  It 
takes  but  a  few  seconds'  time  to 
weigh  the  milk  and  make  a  record 
of  it,  if  convenient  scales  and  blanks 
are  at  hand.  The  most  convenient 
scale  is  a  spring  balance,  weighing 
to  sixty  pounds  by  tenths,  having  an 
adjustable  hand  which  may  be  set  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  empty 
pail.  The  record  sheets  need  to  be 
convenient  and  have  sufficient  space 
for  the  figures. 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Maine 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  had 
so  many  calls  for  blanks  they  have 
had  some  printed,  to  be  furnished  to 
Maine  dairymen  on  application,  the 
only  condition  being  that  at  the  end 
of  the  weighing  year  the  monthly 
totals  for  each  cow  shall  be  copied 
on  a  special  blank  furnished  by  the 
department,  and  sent  into  the  office 
at  Augusta.  Maine  dairymen  desir- 
ing these  blanks  may  obtain  applica- 
tion cards  for  them  by  addressing  R. 
W.  Redman.  State  Dairy  Instructor, 
Augusta,  Maine. 


SIRE  NOT  "HALF"  THE  HERD. 


This  is  one  of  those  old  chestnutty 
sayings  that  has  been  with  us  so  per- 
sistently that  we  have  come  to  be- 
lieve it.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  true,  says  Pacific  Dairy  Re- 
view. The  fact  is  that  when  we  speak 
of  herds  the  sire  is  the  whole  herd. 
AS  the  sire  is,  so  must  the  future  herd 
be.  There  is  no  half-way  business 
about  it.  The  man  who  breeds  to 
poor  sires  will  have  a  poor  bred  herd 
just  as  sure  as  the  man  who  breeds 
to  good  sires  is  sure  to  have  a  good 
herd.  The  sire  may  be  half  of  the 
first  generation  of  his  descendants, 
depending  upon  his  prepotency,  but 
a  dairy  herd  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
single  generation  of  cows.  It  is 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  keeping  ev- 
erlastingly at  it  and  sooner  or  later 
the  whole  herd  must  be  like  the  sire, 
either  all  good  or  all  bad. 


THE     IXTERXATTON.AL     DAIRY 
CONGRESS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  general  secre- 
tary of  the  F)th  International  Dairy 
Congress.  Dr.  Chr.  Barthel,  has 
asked  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
•American  students  of  dairying  to  the 
work  of  the  Congress,  and  to  urge 
that  as  many  as  possible  make  an 
effort  to  attend  its  meetings.  He  has 
also  sent  a  package  of  the  prelimin- 
ary programs  of  the  Congress,  most 
of  which  have  already  been  distribut- 
ed. I  shall  be  glad  to  send  the  re- 
maining copies  to  interested  parties 


upon    application. 

The  Congress  will  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Stockholm,  June  28th  to  July 
1st,  1911,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  modern  problems  of 
dairying,  under  two  sections:  (1) 
milk  production,  (2)  treatment  and 
consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Like  the  dairy  congresses 
held  heretofore,  the  coming  one  will 
doubtless  be  attended  by  the  main 
dairy  workers  and  scientists  in  the 
world,  and  will  furnish  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  conferences  and  meet- 
ing with  men  whose  life-work  lies  in 
the  study  of  dairy  problems,  and  the 
practical  working  out  of  these 
problems.  The  Swedes  are  proverb- 
ially good  hosts,  and  Americans  who 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  congress,  may 
look  forward  to  a  most  enjoyable 
stay  in  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Sweden,  which  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "Venice  of  the  North." 

The  excursions  arranged  for  in 
connection  with  the  previous  con- 
gresses have  been  of  great  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  members  of  the 
congress,  and  this  will  doubtless  be 
true  also  in  the  case  of  those  arrang- 
ed for  in  connection  with  the  Stock- 
holm Congress.  The  main  offices 
and  factories  of  the  DeLaval  Separ- 
ator Company  are  located  at  Stock- 
holm, and  arrangements  will  very 
likely  be  made  to  visit  these  as  well 
as  other  plants  of  interest  to  dairy- 
men in  or  around  Stockholm.  At  the 
close  of  the  congress  proper,  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Show, 
at  Oerebro.  will  be  visited,  and  after 
that  three  large  excursions  have  been 
arranged  for,  two  of  which  will  last 
four  days,  and  the  third  seven  days. 
These  will  enable  the  members  to 
become  familiar  with  Swedish  dairy- 
ing in  its  various  phases,  as  well  as 
with  some  of  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
country.  Incidentally  the  congress 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  mem- 
bers to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
hospitable  and  wide-awake  people 
who  are  enthusiastic  students  of 
dairying  and  are  among  the  leaders 
in  the  dairy  world. — F.  W.  Woll. 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


It  isn't  enough  to  rinse  the  milk- 
pails  out  at  the  pump  with  cold  wa- 
ter, turn  them  down  and  call  it  done. 
Every  single  time  good  hot  water 
ought  to  be  used  to  kill  the  germs 
which  multiply  so  fast  this  season  of 
the  year. 


MOST 
MONEY 


^GUERNSEY   COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  hmwt  Scored  the    Hiffheat 

Quality  and  Beat  Color 
r«ll  laformatloa  of  this  flaa  braad  •€ 

QUERNSEY  CLUB,   Bex  Y,  Ptttrkert,  N.  M. 


The  increasing  inte'rest  in  Maine 
State  Dairying  has  called  for  so 
many  lectures  on  dairy  work,  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has 
decided  to  hold  Special  Dairy  Insti- 
tutes in  the  various  counties  in  the 
State.  These  Institutes  will  take  up 
matters  pertaining  to  dairy  work. 
Exhibits  of  butter  and  cheese  are  in- 
vited for  scoring  and  judging. 

The  list  of  speakers  will  include  A. 
W.  Gilman,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture; Leon  S.  Merrill,  Director 
Extension  Work,  University  of 
Maine;  P.  A.  Campbell,  Professor 
Animal  Husbandry,  University  of 
Maine;  W.  G.  Hunton,  President, 
Maine  Dairymen's  Association;  C.  L. 
Jones,  President,  Maine  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association;  E.  A.  Stan- 
ford, Expert,  Bureau  Farm  Manage- 
ment, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture;  C. 
S.  Stetson,  Master  State  Grange;  R. 
W.  Redman,  State  Dairy  Instructor, 
and  others. 


ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     MAINE 
LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION, NOVEMBER  15TH  & 
16TH.,      WATERVILLE, 

>L\INE. 

The  Program  in  Part: 

•*Our    Meeting."    President    C.    L. 
Jones. 

Report   of   Secretary,   R.   W.   Red- 
man. 

"Work  of  the   Maine  Cattle  Com- 
mission,"   F.    S.    Adams. 

"Co-operative     Breeders'     Work," 
W.  G.  Hunton. 

"The   Work   of   the      Maine     Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association."     Leon 
S.     Merrill.     Director     of     Extension 
Work,  U.  of  M. 
Rei»ort8  of  Breeders: 

Ayrshire,    Dr.    John    A.   Ness,   Au- 
burn. 

Guernsey.    George   W.   Walker.    E. 
Wilton. 

Holstein-Friesian,    O,    A.    Bonney, 
East   Sumner. 

Jersey.  Dr.  B.  A.  Bailey,  Wiscasset. 

Hereford.  D.  H.  Tingley.  Readfleld. 

Shorthorn,    C    H.    Chapman.    East 
Corinth. 
Heavy  Horses: 

Clydesdale.   R.   R.   Cameron.   Cari- 
bou. 
Sheep: 

Leicester.  E.  E.  GifTord.  Canaan. 

Hampshire   Down.     F.     D.     Hilton. 
Anson. 

Dickinson   Merino.    T.    G.    Hilton. 
Anson. 
Swine: 

Berkshire.    R.   O.   Jones.    Winslow. 

White  Chester.  J.  F.   Upton,  Win- 
negance. 
Ijei'tiire,    "Halsinjf    Draft    Horses    in 

Maine,"  George  M.  Rommel.  Chief 

Division,    of     Animal    Husbandry. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Iie<'ture,  "Some  of  the  Problems  that 

Trouble    Breeders,"     Prof.     P.     A. 

Campbell.   Prof,   of  Animal   Indus- 
try, U.  of  M. 
I^ecture,   "Contagious  Abortion,"  Dr. 

P.  L.  Russell,  Prof.  Vet.  Science  & 

Bacteriology,  U.  of  M. 


"Picture  hooks  as  hangers  for  milk 
pails  will  be  found  a  convenience. 
Hang  the  pail  on  a  hook  and  attach 
the  other  end  to  a  clothesline  stretch- 
ed in  the  yard.  The  palls  will  thus 
get  a  good  airing." — Ex. 


Chance  of  Year  to  Get  Exactly  What 
Win  Be  Most  Useful. 

The  best  chance  of  the  year  to  get 
cattle  for  breeding  or  feeding  is  at 
the  American  Royal  Live  Stock 
show,  Kansas  City,  October  10-15. 
The  purpose  of  this  show  is  to  dis- 
close the  animals  which  present  the 
highest  progress  in  breeding,  since 
the  leading  breeders  are  represented, 
and  the  contests  involve  comparisons 
of  such  leading  herds.  It  is  import- 
ant to  every  breeder,  therefore,  to 
find  out,  at  the  Royal,  Just  what  the 
ideal  characteristics  of  beef  cattle 
are — and  it  is  equally  important  that 
he  discover  where  he  can  get  such 
animals  to  use  in  breeding. 

The  sales  of  breeding  cattle  at  the 
American  Royal  have  been  appreciat- 
ed. Breeders  know  that  the  animals 
offered  are  carefully  selected,  since 
It  is  a  matter  of  principle  as  well  as 
of  pride,  for  the  association  to  ar- 
range for  the  inspection  and  selection 
of  the  offerings.  The  secretaries  of 
the  Hereford.  Shorthorn.  Galloway 
and  Aberdeen-Angus  a.ssociations  re- 
port that  the  committees  have  al- 
ready inspected  the  animals  offered 
for  sale,  and  that  the  best  lot  Royal 
visitors  ever  had  a  chance  to  bid  on 
will  be  seen.  About  50  animals  will 
be  offered  by  breeders  of  each  breed. 
Many  of  the  bulls  are  fit  to  head  the 
good  herds  of  the  country;  many  are 
young  animals,  with  which  new 
herds  might  well  be  started,  and  all 
are  exactly  the  selection  from  which 
a  person  desiring  to  improve  his  herd 
can  find  the  animal  he  needs.  The 
secretaries  of  the  associations,  and 
prominent  breeders,  are  available 
during  the  show  to  suggest  to  pros- 
pective purchasers  the  chief  points  of 
the  breeds. 


CORN    MILK. 

Now.  if  the  corn  is  intended  for 
the  cows  don't,  for  goodness  sake, 
miser  it  all  up  for  next  winter's  feed- 
ing. If  she  needs  any  of  It  now  to 
help  her  out  in  a  ripened,  grazed-off 
or  dried  up  pasture.  Green  corn  sen- 
sibly fed  is  full  of  potential  possibil- 
ities for  the  good  cow;  and  if  this 
good  cow  Is  going  to  do  good  work 
next  winter,  when  dairy  stuffs  will 
be  high,  she  must  be  prepared  for  It 
now.  The  best  preparation  is  full, 
good  feeding.  Let  her  gain  rather 
than  lose  flesh.  Get  her  Into  train- 
ing now  for  the  Job  she  will  under- 
take then.  Feed  put  Into  a  good 
cow  is  not  an  expenditure.  It  la  an 
Investment.  No  fear  of  low  butter 
and  milk  next  winter — these  excel- 
lent things  must  come  from  cows, 
and  cow  numbers  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  cow  demands.  Cows  are 
not  being  produced  as  fast  as  they 
are  used.  There  Is  a  bright  day 
ahead  for  the  keen  dairyman  who  in- 
creases production  and  reduces  cost. 
Feed  the  cow — but  have  her  worth 
it. 


Specially  timely  articles  of  the 
December  Century  will  be  "The 
House  of  Governors."  apropos  of  Its 
second  meeting  in  Frankfort.  Ky..  by 
William  George  Jordan,  originator  of 
the  Idea  and  permanent  secretary  of 
the  organl7atIon;  and  "Is  roncrres- 
slonal  Oratory  a  Lost  Art?"  bv  thp 
Hon.  Champ  Clark,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  probably  its 
next  Speaker. 
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Holds  Worlds  Record 


The  New  I9IO  Model 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

Is  emphatically  the  BEST 
and  the  only  one  for  VOU  to  buy. 

1.  It  skims  tbe  cleanest. 

2.  It's  built  the  stroncest. 

3.  It's  the  eanlest  cleaned. 
\i.  It's  the  most  convenient. 

Send  .^i^^^s^        BS.  It  requires  leant  power. 

Cat.  ISriiKIMI I  other  Separators  at  8eat> 

26  >)ft  'l9>^e^^  Itle    on  these  live  essential 
I  points  and 


Won  Grand  Prize 


[Vermont  Farm  Maciiine  Co. 
Bellows  Falls.  Vt..  U.  1. 1. 


HAY  COMMANDS  GOO©  PRICES. 


Although  the  principal  hay  ship- 
ping states  have  not  a  large  crop  this 
year,  especially  Ind.  and  111.,  the  de- 
ficiency will  be  partly  made  up  in 
other  sections.  In  N.  Y.  and  N.  E. 
the  crop  is  about  as  large  as  last 
year,  where  new  meadows  were  fully 
up  to  expectations.  The  average  rate 
of  yield  is  somewhere  around  1  % 
tons  to  the  acre. 

Hay  is  conceded  to  be  a  rather 
short  crop  this  year,  and  prices  even 
now,  early  in  the  fall,  are  high.  In 
111.  farmers  are  receiving  $13®  14 
per  ton  for  No.  1  timothy  and  12@13 
for  mixed  and  clover.  Michigan 
growers  receive  $12  to  $14  for  their 
best  timothy.  At  Boston,  prime  tim- 
othy brings  as  high  as  $22,  No,  3  $14 
^  $15.  At  Pittsburg,  No.  1  hay  sells 
at   $18.25.     Baltimore  pays  $20.50. 


WHAT   TO   PliANT   ON  TEN-ACRE 
FARMS. 


Reply  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Hurlbut,  Me.; 
In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  wTiat 
I  would  recommend  for  planting  on 
a  ten-acre  fruit  farm,  I  would  sug- 
gest as  follows:  Fifty  apple  trees,  oc- 
cupying one  acre;  150  peach  trees, 
to  be  planted  between  the  rows  of 
apples  and  in  each  row  of  apple 
trees;  1210  currants,  to  occupy  one 
acre,  planted  six  feet  apart  each  way; 
1210  blackberry  plants  to  cover  an 
arre.  planted  six  feet  apart  each  way; 
2725  black  raspberries  and  the  same 
amount  of  red  raspberry  plants,  to 
cover  an  acre,  each  planted  four  feet 
apart  each  way. 

Then  plant  200  to  500  gooseberry 
plants,  four  feet  apart  each  way;  435 
grape  vines,  to  cover  an  acre,  ten  feet 
apart  each  way.  One  acre  planted  to 
strawberries  would  require  about 
5000  plants.  I  would  not  plant  more 
than  one-fourth  acre  of  strawberries 
the  first  year,  as  you  can  Increase 
your  planting  of  strawberries  next 
year  from  the  increase  of  your  own 
plants.  Plant  fifty  plum  trees  and 
fifty  cherry  trees,  twenty  feet  apart, 
which  will  occupy  about  one  acre  of 
both  cherry  and  plum.  The  fruits  I 
have  recommended  will  not  occupy 
all  of  the  ten  acres.  You  will  need 
an  acre  for  pasture  and  a  portion  of 
the  little  farm  for  garden  and  farm 
crops.  The  man  who  has  a  ten-acre 
fruit  farm,  siirh  as  you  have  indicat- 
ed, will.  If  he  understands  his  bus- 
iness, be  able  to  get  more  clear  profit 
from  this  little  farm  than  many 
farmers  do  at  ordinary  farming  oa 
100  acres. — C.  A,  Green. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 


HOGS 


HOCiS  AXI)  C OKN  MORE  NORMAL. 


At  the  present  time  the  farmer's 
best  market  for  his  corn  is  through 
the  hog.  This  is  the  usual  or  nor- 
mal condition  which  has  generally 
prevailed.  It  is  the  condition  that 
has  built  up  the  great  hog  industry 
throughout  the  corn  belt  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States. 

For  two  or  three  years  back  there 
existed  an  abnormal  condition  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  market 
price  of  i^ork  hogs  and  corn.  Owing 
to  the  many  different  uses  which 
corn  is  converted  into,  the  demand 
for  it.  although  the  production  con- 
tinually increased,  did  not  equal  the 
requirement.  The  market  price  for 
corn  advanced  sharply  while  the 
price  of  hogs  after  the  panic  of  1907 
made  a  radical  drop.  Corn  could 
only  be  fed  to  hogs  at  a  loss  unless 
a  large  proportion  of  other  feed,  es- 
pecially the  grasses.  clover.  etc.. 
could  be  introduced  in  growing  and 
increasing  the  gain  of  the  hog.  These 
conditions  brought  about  a  desire 
upon  every  farmer  to  cut  down  his 
hog  supply,  and  this  in  turn  natural- 
ly brought  about  the  scarcity  of 
hogs,  and  the  only  result  that  could 
reasonably  hapi)en  was  a  sharp  and 
rapid  advance  in  prices. 

This  year  we  have  witnessed  the 
reverse,  the  price  of  corn  has  gone 
down  while  the  price  of  hogs  has 
held  up,  making  it  a  money  making 
business  to  feed  the  corn  to  the  hog. 
It  is  better  for  the  farm  that  this 
should  be  so,  to  a  reasonable  extent. 
because  in  looking  to  the  future  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  we  cannot  always 
be  taking  off  and  yet  maintain  pro- 
ductive conditions.  If  you  raise  grain 
and  haul  it  from  the  farm  to  market, 
you  are  virtually  selling  your  farm 
through  the  elevator.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  security  for  a  continuation  of 
the  fertility  and  productive  capacity 
of  the  farm  that  the  corn  should  be 
fed  on  the  farm.  If  any  time  th? 
farmer  finds  it  of  best  advantage  to 
sell  his  grain,  he  should  in  some 
manner  turn  back  to  the  farm  equal 
values  to  tbnt  taken  from  the  soil  in 
producintr  flic  <  roji  and  thus  main- 
tain and  iniitrove  the  fertility  of  his 
soil. 

Exclusive  grain  raising  on  the  farm 
and  marketing  the  grain  is  destruc- 
tive of  thp  producing  capacity  of  the 
farm.  While  stock  raising  on  t!ip 
farm  is  just  the  revprse.  being  an 
improver  and  raaintainer  of  the  fer- 
tility and  productive  capacity  of  the 
farm. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  a  bound- 
less supply  in  this  country  of  rich 
virgin  farm  lands  with  wonderful 
original  produrtiveness,  but  the  time 
has  come  now  when  we  must  cease 
the  abuse  of  the  d^'struitivc  method 
which  has  been  going  on  for  fiftv 
years,  and  take  up  the  system  and 
jilans  of  increasing  the  fertility  and 
building  up  the  values.  It  is  being 
done  where  they  have  exhausted  the 
soil,  or  nearly  so,  but  how  much  en.^- 
ier  it  would  be  to  stop  before  you 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  re- 
turn it  to  its  original  productiveness 
by  a  proper   system   of  farming. 

The  clovers,  alfalfa,  peas  and 
))eans  being  the     leguminous  plants 


that  are  builders  up  of  the  soil  by 
reason  of  attracting  to  the  soil 
through  the  i>lants.  nitrogen  and 
necessary  ingredients  by  nature's 
processes  in  improving  and  maintain- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Every  farmer  should  adopt  the 
plan  of  stock  raising.  The  grain 
farmer  who  is  selling  the  grain  from 
the  farm  must  do  this,  or  else  return 
to  the  soil  the  equal  of  the  ingred- 
ients taken  from  it,  in  producing  his 
grain,  or  he  will  be  on  the  downward 
road.  imi)Overishing  his  soil  and  de- 
stroying   its    value. 


TO   fillOW    PIGS   AT   A    PROFIT. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 
DO    BREEDERS    HAVE    CULLS? 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  no 
animal  can  be  checked  in  its  growth, 
no  matter  what  its  age  may  be,  with- 
out being  physicially  weakened  and 
stunted  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  and 
no  matter  how  well  it  may  be  fed 
and  cared  for  afterwards  it  can  never 
be  made  to  attain  the  size  which  it 
naturally  would  have  reached  had  its 
growth  not  been  hindered;  and  even 
if  it  is  so  managed  as  to  nearly  come 
up  to  the  standard,  it  will  be  at  an 
increased  cost  over  what  it  would 
have  ])een  had  it  been  kept  thrifty 
from  the  start.  With  all  young  stock, 
particularly  hogs  and  cattle,  the 
highest  physical  condition  is  essen- 
tial to  the  most  rapid  growth. 

An  important  part  in  getting  a  pig 
started   risht.  and  keeping  it   thrifty 
so  as  to  make  a  profitable  animal  out 
of  it  is  the  grass  supply.     By  having 
the    sow    in    a    movable    house    when 
she  farrows  the  pigs  can  be  given  all 
the  advantage  in  this  respect.     I  be- 
lieve that  tender  grass  in  the  spring 
comes  nearer  the  composition  of  the 
mother's  milk     than     anything     else 
that    the   farm   can    furnish    the   pig, 
and  then  when  they  are  getting  grass 
they  get  exercise,   which   is  very  im- 
portant.     Grass    is   the   best    product 
to  itroduce  a  strong,   bony  muscular 
frame  so  as  to  bring  them  along   in 
a   well    grown   condition    for   corn    in 
the  fall.     Yet  grass  must  not  be  de- 
pended  upon   alone   to  build   up  and 
develop  them.     Grain  and  grain  pro- 
ducts     are      necessary,        but        the 
grass    supply     should  be  continuous 
throughout  the  summer.     It  sets  the 
nisr  back  if  the  supply  of  green  food 
fails   in    midsummer.      In    early    fall, 
when   there   is  corn   and  other  green 
stuff    to    take    its   place,    it    does   not 
effect  them  so  much.  Clover  is  about 
the    most    reliable    all-season    pastur- 
age that   ran   be   had   for  pigs.      The 
average  farmer  considers  it  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world  to  feed  pigs, 
and    when   you   come   to   talk   to   this 
class  about    systematic   feeding,   they 
look  at  you  in  astonishment,  but  it's 
the   main    factor      in      raising   swine, 
npvertheless.      To   be   sure   it    is   sim- 
ple to  feed  pigs,  but  when  you  take 
into  consideration      the     selection  of 
food    that    snit*^      the      condition   and 
know  the  importance  of  regularity  it 
will  be  Dlain  enouE:h  to  see  that  only 
tho-^p   skilled    in    the     work     need    to 
look  for  best  results.  Hired  men  who 
(•aT\  V»p  trusted  to  do  this  work  prop- 
erly   are    few    and    far    between;      in 
fact,   they   ar^   so   siattering   that   the 
progressive    breeder    and    feeder    has 
long  since  given  up  hope  of  reaching 


the  highest  point  of  profit  unless  he 
attends  personally  to  the  work.  The 
feeder  must  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  constituentsof foods. with 
the  relative  quantities  required  for 
sustaining  the  animals  at  different 
ages,  and  for  keeping  up  their 
growth.  He  must  understand  that 
certain  food,  however  good  in  com- 
bination, when  solely  relied  upon 
will  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  strong  constitution. 

Another,  and  a  very  important 
matter  in  successful  swine  growing, 
is  good  shelter,  for  while  other  ani- 
mals on  the  farm  may  apparently  be 
content  to  remain  out  in  the  cold 
and  rain,  the  hog  invariably  selects 
a  nice,  warm,  dry  place.  So  for  the 
good  of  the  animal,  do  not  go  con- 
trary to  his  nature  and  compel 
him  to  expose  himself  to  the  ele- 
ments, but  provide  for  him  a  com- 
fortable, warm  and  dry  bed. — V,  M. 
C. 


Some  knowledge  of  hogs  and  their 
rearing  is  essential,  but  an  inexper- 
ienced man  with  an  open  mind  may 
accomplish  much,  he  has  many 
sources  of  information — his  neigh- 
bors and  other  breeders  who  have 
had  practical  experience;  the  stand- 
ard and  current  literature  on  swine; 
the  work  of  the  state  and  national 
agricultural  departments  and  sta- 
tions; the  agricultural  press;  meet- 
ings of  breeders;  farmers'  institutes; 
and  others. 

No  one  knows  everything  about 
swine  husbandry,  but  anyone  with  a 
desire  for  knowledge  can  find  abund- 
ant opportunity  to  learn.  An  excel- 
lent i)rincij)le  worth  recalling  in  this 
connection  is  that  wrong  practices 
once  acquired  are  difficult  to  over- 
come, just  as  wrong  traits  bred  into 
a  herd  require  a  long  time  for  eradi- 
cation. Slow,  but  sure,  is  a  good 
motto  for  the  swine-breeder. — From 
Coburn's   "SWINE    IN    AMERICA." 

In  the  corn  belt  most  farmers  find 
their  abundant  and  inexpensive  corn 
a  feed  which  cannot  be  avoided  or 
ignored,  nor  should  it  be;  but  while 
its  use  need  not  by  any  means  be 
omitted,  it  should  be  but  moderate, 
and  as  a  part  of  a  reasonably  bal- 
anced ration.  Sows  kept  for  breed- 
ing should  not  herd  with  fattening 
hogs  kept  on  corn,  but  be  in  pasture 
and  given  a  supply  of  slop,  such  as 
equal  parts  of  shorts,  corn  meal  and 
wheat  bran.  Feeds  which  furnish 
ronsiderable  bulk  are  preferable,  and 
Those  tending  to  prevent  constiua- 
tion  are  important. — From  Coburn's 
•SWINE   IN  AMERICA." 


No,  one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  col- 
lege professor,  not  of  an  agricultural 
or  any  other  sort  of  college,  to  be 
a  good  farmer;  and  for  all  around 
farming  the  practical  farmer  would 
likely  beat  the  professor. 

Yet  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
practical  farmer  should  learn  from 
the  other  fellow.  He  is  a  specialist, 
an  experimenter,  a  developer  of  new^ 
ideas,  and  these  adopted  by  the  prac- 
tical man  can  be  turned  into  dollars. 
He  makes  practical  what  the  other 
man  originates.  He  cashes  in  on 
the  other's  experience  and  experi- 
ments. 


«'; 


A  farmer  contemplating  entering 
the  business  of  breeding  and  selling 
swine  for  breeding  purposes,  asks  if 
breeders  have  culls,  and  what  per 
cent,  of  them  average  good  enough 
to  be  shipped  out  as  breeders. 

This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  an- 
swer. In  breeding  one  of  the  well 
defined  rules  is  that,  "Like  produces 
like,"  but  as  no  animal  is  quite  per- 
fect, therefore  breeders  are  trying 
not  only  to  maintain  but  improve  the 
quality  of  the  produce  from  their 
herd.  It  requires  a  skill  that  comes 
from  experience,  and  even  the  best 
breeders  cannot  tell  beforehand 
whether  the  two  they  are  mating  will 
nick  to  best  advantage. 

There  are  some  general  rules,  but 
there  are  other  undiscovered  natural 
laws  no  doubt,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  where  two  animals  nicked  ex- 
ceptionally well,  in  breeding  them 
together,  is  followed  time  after  time, 
showing  that  there  must  be  some 
rule  which  is  unknown  to  the  breed- 
ers, for  it  has  proved  itself  by  its 
continual  recurrence,  so  that  when  it 
is  once  found  that  you  have  two  that 
mate  and  nick  in  this  exceptional 
manner,  do  not  waste  any  time  ex- 
perimenting with  others  than  these 
two  animals,  as  they  are  proved.  Yet 
some  breeders  have  done  just  this 
foolish  thing  and  lost  out  on  it. 
Again,  it  is  found  that  two  animals 
fail  utterly  to  nick  and  the  produc- 
tion from  them  are  inferior  to  either 
the  sire  or  dam,  showing  that  the 
rules  governing  the  mating  and 
breeding  for  excellence  are  not  fol- 
lowed in  this  instance  and  the  quick- 
er the  animals  are  changed  the  bet- 
ter. 

Now,  some  breeders  are  more  skill- 
ful than  others,  and  have  fewer  in- 
ferior animals,  and  then  again  other 
breeders  cull  exceptionally  close  and 
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put  on  the  pork  market  everything 
that  is  not  up  to  their  standard.  This 
class  of  breeders  build  up  a  trade 
because  their  customers  find  they 
can  depend  on  getting  good  animals 
always,  and  are  never  imposed  upon 
by  having  a  cull  shipped  them. 

Then  again  there  are  runts,  now 
and  then  in  a  litter,  where  there  may 
be  six  or  seven  good  ones  and  a  cou- 
ple of  inferior  ones.  The  cause  of 
this  is  not  easy  to  determine,  since 
it  is  the  same  mating  that  produced 
six  or  seven  splendid  animals  that 
brought  forth  the  two  inferior  ones, 
it  is  from  some  cause  not  known. 

Then  some  breeders  are  so  much 
better  feeders  than  others  that  they 
make  a  pig  that  when  started  with 
seemed  inferior  to  the  balance  of  the 
litter;  but  by  good  feeding  and  care- 
ful handling  he  grows  to  be  the 
equal  of  the  best. 

By  the  way,  no  man  can  become  a 
first-class  breeder  unless  he  is  a  good 
feeder.  Feed  is  an  important  matter 
in  the  improvement  of  the  hog.  You 
can  take  a  splendid  animal  or  an 
excellent  herd,  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  poor  feeder  and  they  will 
deteriorate,  go  back  year  by  year 
until  they  become  an  inferior  herd. 
In  proof  of  the  point  that  runts  by 
good  feeding  are  sometimes  made  an 
exfellent  animal,  F.  M,  Lail  called  a 
|)ig  that  he  had  "a  pot  bellied  runt," 
that  afterwards  was  named  Correc- 
tor and  the  winner  of  the  highest 
honors  at  State  Fairs,  and  became  a 
noted   animal. 

Our  young  breeder  cannot  expect 
to  jump  into  the  place  that  the  most 
experienced  and  capable  breeders 
have  won  through  years  of  study, 
practice  and  experience;  but  fortun- 
ately he  can  get  his  at  less  cost,  in 
quicker  time  than  the  other  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  his  brother  breeder, 
who  has  acquired  them  by  years  of 
work.  A  point  that  is  established 
does  not  require  the  young  breeder 
to  go  back  and  do  this  over,  but  start 
from  this  point.  We  would  advise 
him  to  begin  with  a  few  good  ani- 
mals and  carefully  build  up  the  herd, 
add  to  it,  as  he  needs  extra  one.^ 
each  year,  always  putting  in  good 
ones.  In  working  in  this  way  it  will 
be  found  of  advantage  and  benefit, 
and  by  closely  culling,  selling  for 
breeders  only  those  that  are  the 
choice  ones,  he  will  build  up  in  time 
a  reputation  as  a  breeder  that  will 
make   him   a   successful   one. 

Follow  the  successful  methods, 
keep  posted  on  what  others  are  do- 
ing and  have  done,  and  you  will  be 
more  likely  to  make  your  business  a 
success. 


Page  Seven. 

a  breeder  is  to  buy  a  good  pig  or  a 
good  herd  and  then  everything  la 
done.  This  is  a  wrong  theory  that 
is  quickly  disproved.  The  good 
breeder  never  stops  working,  think- 
ing, watching,  testing  and  improving 
on  his  present  methods,  and  from 
these  intelligent,  persistent  appli- 
ances comes  success. 


DON'T  STARVE  PIGS. 


There  .are  4,706  breeders  and  own- 
ers of  pure  bred  live  stock  in  New 
York  State,  and  they  own  65,962  an- 
imals. 

■OGI. 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred   Durocs   Po- 
land   rhinas      and      large      Yorkshire 
Swine.  Rhode  Island   Red  Chickens  and 
eggs.  WM.  HARSHMAN. 

Thurmont,    Md. 


BARGAINS       IS       POLAND  -  CHIIf A.S, 
BERKSHIRES  nnil  CHESTER  WHITBS 

I  now  have  a  larsa 
stock  of  probabiT 
the  best  I  evar 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
have  Boars  and 
Sows,  all  breeds,  I  to  €  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boara 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  CaWaa 
and  Regrtatered  Scotch  Collie  Pupplea. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  ffo  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks.  B.  Ijegrhorns  and  Bearle  Dojra. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  CoehraavUle, 


You  cannot  grow  a  pig  on  wind. 
It  is  not  natural  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  There  are  natural 
elements  that  are  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  the  nie.  When  you 
have  a  properly  balanced  ration,  and 
keep  the  machine  in  just  the  proper 
running  order  for  chancing  that  ra- 
t'on  into  the  form  of  the  pig.  the 
more  the  pig  can  eat  and  properly  di- 
gest and  assimilate,  the  greater  the 
growth.  The  improvement  of  the 
pig  must  be  done  by  good  feedinsr  as 
well  as  proper  mating.  Every  suc- 
cessful breeder  is  a  proficient  and 
competent   feeder. 

Some  breeders  have  an  idea  that 
all  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  be 


FOR   SAI^lB — Some  fine  Torkshlre  Piffa 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  8.     Just  la- 
ported — new    bloed.     A.    A.    BRADLiBT. 

Frewsburg.  N,  Y. 

MILCH    GOATS. 

MILCH  nOAT«i — Information  regardlngr 
th?s    moft    profitable    milk    produclngr 
animal.     Write  G.   H.   Wlckersham.  1242 
F!t.   Frnnrls  avenue,  Wichita.   Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SAI-F — G^od  honest  stock  eg?s 
of  Sinple  Comb  Rrown  Leghorns; 
fnept  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland.  Frostburg  and 
Fomercet.  *>'>0  flne  large  farm-raised 
birds   for  sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

Twentv-flve  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
nifi    rr>f>kerf>i<s    for   sale.     Write   me. 
TTDRMNN  PTTOCKEY,   Sand   Patch,   Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


UDRQCC      going   blind   Barry    Co.,   Iowa 
nUnOLO  City.  la,,  can  cure. 


AUTOMOBILISTS  ATTENTION — Fur- 
lined  (  oat  never  worn,  lined  through- 
out with  th**  best  Australian  mink, 
elog-ant  P^rslnn  lamb  rnllar.  cost  $175, 
will  sell  for  S^n.  also  nair  of  cinnamon 
bear    robes    $30    cost    $120.     Write 

W.    ?:COTT. 
121   East  27th  St..   New  York. 

TROTTING  MARE  for  sale — a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou* 
sin  to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAXD,    Cumberland,    Md. 


FOR  SAi<E — Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flylnff 
Comet"  and  'Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stork.  Prices  from  110  up. 
FRANK    H.    TAYLOR.    Reedsvllle,    Pa. 

SEND    10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 

largest,   newsiest,      race-horse     paper 

published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland, 

Md. 


FOR   SALE — Puie  bred  Re^  1  Hol- 

stein  bull  ralf.  Mostly  white.  Fine 
Individual.  Good  pedigree.  Write  for 
pediffroe,  photograph  and  price.  MAD- 
ISON CtJOPER,  101  Court.  Watertown, 
N.  T. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 
F.ACTS    ABOUT    GUINEA    HENS. 


WANTED   TURKEYS. 


Time  was  In  old  New  England 
when  every  farm  reared  its  flock  of 
turkeys.  Fifty  years  ago  the  sight 
of  a  gobbler  in  every  farm  yard  was 
a  familiar  sight.  Every  farmer  had 
a  pride  in  his  flock  of  turkeys  and 
every  Thanksgiving  saw  good  re- 
turns for  the  season's  crop.  But  to- 
day,   how    different! 

There  is  only  one  state — Vermont 
— where  turkeys  thrive,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  much  or  how  hard  her  sis- 
ter states  try  to  rear  turkeys,  their 
efforts  fail.  The  problem  remains 
unsolved  why  the  turkeys  die. 

Some  attribute  it  to  the  lack  of 
charcoal,  while  others  say  it  is  an 
affectation  of  the  liver  similar  to  tu- 
berculosis. No  one  has  yet  devised 
a  remedy  or  a  cure.  Every  year  finds 
hundreds  of  people  trying  to  rear 
turkeys  in  the  forbidden  states,  but 
only  a  few  succeed.  Some  send  half- 
way across  the  continent  for  stock  or 
eggs  so  as  to  he  sure  that  there  is  no 
disease  present,  but  these  people  just 
as  often  fail. 

The  price  of  turkeys  soars  higher 
each  year,  and  Western  and  Vermont 
turkeys  are  eaten  at  the  table  of  the 
farmer  whose  father  and  grand- 
father would  .scorn  stich  a  thing,  and 
who  reared  their  own  turkeys  them- 
selves. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some- 
one to  breed  a  race  of  turkeys  thai 
will  withstand  New  England  condi- 
t'nn«;  that  will  stand  the  soil,  the 
climate,  the  food  upon  the  farms  in 
*^»»  states  where  now  they  cannot 
live.  All  things  are  jiossiblo.  It  is 
possible  to  originate  a  strain  of  tur- 
keys that  will  live  under  the  present 
conditions  of  the  farms  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

What  is  Thankseivinj;  without  a 
turkey?  But  last  Thanksgiving  how 
many  had  to  go  without  them?  Not 
only  were  turkeys  scarce,  but  the 
price  was  so  high  that  it  was  prohib- 
itory to  many  people.  Turkeys 
brought  40  cents  a  i)ound  in  Boston, 
and  a  great  many  turkeys  on  the 
market  are  taken  from  cold  storage, 
and  no  one  knows  how  long  they 
have  been  kept,  or  how  palatable 
thev    will    be. 

Surely  there  is  a  splendid  chance 
for  some  one  to  get  busy  and  rectify 
this  great  wrong,  to  blot  out  this 
"'-  to  rehabilitate  this  race  of  fowls 
upon  the  farms  of  New  England. 
There  is  a  fortune  in  if  for  some. 
Who  will  be  first  to  demand  the 
prize? 


WT:Tr,HTS    OF    POULTnV    FEEDS. 

One  quart  of  middlings,  1  pound: 
one  quart  shorts.  1  pound;  one  quart 
bran,  three-fourths  nf  a  uound;  one 
quart  alfalfa  meal,  three-fourths  of  a 
pound;  one  quart  rolled  barley,  1^ 
pounds;  one  quart  whenf.  2  pounds; 
one  quart  corn.  2  pounds;  one  quart 
beef  scrans.  1  %  pounds;  one  quart 
beef  or  blood  meal.  1  %  pounds;  one 
quart  oyster  shell.  crushed,  .1 
pounds;  one  quart  millet  seed.  1  *'. 
I»ounds:  one  quart  unshelled  oats.  1 
pound;  one  (jnart  limestone  prrit.  ;; 
pounds;  one  quart  charcoal,  crushed, 
three-fourths  of  a  pound;  one  quart 
JCafflr  corn.   1  %    pounds. 


VAlil'E     OF     FUEE     KANGE     FOR 
GROWING    STO(  K. 


Although  numerous  nieihods  of 
keei)ing  large  numbers  of  fowls  oi 
chickens  on  a  small  area  of  ground 
are  in  existen«e.  the  fa«'t  remains 
that  good  chickens- -that  is.  those 
with  good,  large  frames,  plenty  o! 
muscle  and  good,  red  blood — can  ne 
grown  only  when  they  have  a  chanc* 
to  run  in  the  fields,  supplementing 
the  feed  their  owners  give  them  by 
vegetable  and  animal  matte;-.  Ike 
seeds,  roots,  bugs,  worms,  etc..  un- 
til their  entire  ration  is  something 
like  Nature  intended  it  should  be^. 
is  true  also,  that  chicks  reared  after 
this  fashion  are  the  kind  that  will 
make  the  be.st  use  of  their  food 
and  turn  the  most  of  it  into  eggs 
next  winter  when  the  price  is  high. 
Therefore,  the  farmer  is  wise  who 
puts  his  coops  of  growing  chicks  o\Jt 
in  the  orchard,  meadow  or  cornfield, 
and  lets  them  go  where  they  wii! 
from  daylight  until  dark.  The  coops 
for  this  purpo.se  should  have  slat  or 
wire  fronts  with  burlap  <'urtain8  to 
let  down  when  necessary  to  keep  out 
driving  rains.  No  more  should  be 
put  in  each  coop  than  can  find  plenty 
of  room  on  the  low  roosts. 


f;fK>l>  HUG  CATCHERS. 


A  Maine  farmer  who  has  been 
bothered  by  grasshoppers  in  past 
years,  this  year  raised  fifty-seven 
ducks,  permitted  them  to  roam  about 
his  jdace.  and  hasn't  seen  a  single 
gras.shopper  that  wasn't  on  its  way 
down  some  duck's  throat.  He  says 
that  the  ducks  have  paid  for  all  they 
cost  him.  and  he  has  already  market- 
ed half  a  dozen  at  a  good  price, which 
he  considers  clear  profit. 


Put  away  a  lot  of  second-class  cab- 
bage to  feed  the  fowls  during  the 
winter  when  other  green  food  can- 
not be  had. 

If  the  hen  house  has  a  dirt  floor, 
be  sure  that  it  is  high  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  outside  so  that 
it  will  be  dry  during  the  winter. 

Let  the  turkeys  roost  outdoors, 
and  if  they  get  into  the  hen  house, 
drive  them  out.  If  allowed  to  roost 
under  cover,  they  will  become  liable 
to  colds. 

(Jive  the  boy  a  hen  house  and  a 
flock  of  fowls.  He  will  soon  take  an 
interest  in  caring  for  them  well 
enough  to  make  it  profitable,  and 
will  enjoy  earning  his  own  spending 
money. 

The  ducks  should  not  be  fed  any 
meat  feed  during  the  fall  or  they  will 
begin  to  lay;  and  if  they  begin  to  lay 
too  early  they  will  not  produce  eggs 
next  spring  when  the  hatching  season 
opens. 

Don't  keep  the  growing  chicks  con- 
fined in  yards  if  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  free  range,  for  the  chicks  re- 
quire room  if  you  want  them  to  grow 
muscle  and  frame  and  build  up  a 
constitution  that  will  make  them 
profitable  this   fall. 

It  will  not  hurt  any  kind  of  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  ducks  or  geese  to  sleep 
outdoors  during  September.  The 
pure  air  will  give  them  good,  red 
blood,  which  will  keep  them  warm 
during  the  long,  cold  months,  when 
they  will  be  shut  in  the  houses. 

If  the  coops  are  not  well  ventilat- 
ed, the  growing  chicks  will  be  too 
warm  during  the  night,  and  will 
sweat  out  more  strength  during  the 
hours  in  which  they  ought  to  rest 
rhan  they  will  gain  under  the  most 
favorable  (onditions  during  the  day. 


THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forkirn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  ft  Hows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  IcedinK  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermentinji:  in 
tiieir  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eifirht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keepinvr 
them  well  and  boldine  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
■fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 


Puritan  Chick  Food 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


taaa  a  dpUKhtfnl 
compouQdeti  of 


plfRlMHi 


tante  anfi  r.il«>r  tn 
thoAo   vi-rv   |iur(< 


%  little  chick,  Jtecansc  It  U 
»hol»'S'>ine  and  «weet  eln. 
Your   llfflo 


m&nts  that  naturally  attract   It. 
"pufT-hnlln"  will  make  thliics  fly  M-raicbinfr 
they  are  always  happv   atKl  busy,  v  lien    ' 


5WICK  fOOl 


,         -    -.  -  — ,ft-     •    "-•■.■<   ■   "■>-•■    fed 

on  It.  Si>moof  th«  largest  DuuUrv  phmtw 
ase  I*nrltnn  Chirk  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  smull  Muir 
floclc.    It  is  foreaiplit,  wl.sdom,  eo«»n<>niv  nnd 

fr<Ht,  for  vt»u  always  to  keep  ii  on  lian>l. 
t's  true  life  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thin>;3  l>cinK  equal.  We  Knarantee 
Itso.nnd  r«"run<l  money  If  you're  not  8at  lolled,  i 
No  fo.»»inR'  about  it,  either— your  word  in 
final.  I'uritan  Clilrk  Foorl  i»  put  up  in 
5-lb.  b<«xe.H  f(ir  2r>e;  25-il).  Lairs  fi.oo;  .V)-lb. 
bajf».  H.TS:  lOO-lb.  bajrs,  lazs.  As<k  your  d*»aler 
for  It.  If  he  hann't  it  we'll  nupply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  f.>r  It. 

1>.,rOqn.Amrricaii  Poultry  F«"<1  Mtg.  0».. 
Boaad  BrDok  Hew  Jcney 


\ 


'^     i- 


Guinea  Hens  are  a  first  t-oiisin  to 
the  game  bird,  and  are  not  as  plen- 
tiful as  they  should  be,  taking  into 
consideration  their  profit  as  egg  pro- 
ducers, their  flesh  for  table  use  and 
their  great  ability  to  hustle  and  for- 
age for  their  own  living.  They  are 
in  reality  as  profitable,  if  not  morp 
profitable  than  any  other  fowl  in  the 
poultry  yard.  The  cause  of  so  few 
being  raised  by  the  average  farmer 
is  on  account  of  them  being  so  noisy 
and  their  tendency  to  roam,  but  in 
suite  of  their  wandering  disposition 
tney  have  a  home  loving  instinct  that 
always  brings  them  back  to  their 
home  quarters.  The  guinea  fowl  re- 
quires more  freedom  than  the  other 
breeds  of  fowls,  and  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  them  in  small  lots 
or  yards  and  make  a  success  at  rais- 
ing them,  as  their  health  requires 
them  to  ramble  over  the  fields,  orch- 
ards and  wood-lots.  If  there  is  an 
orchard  or  stretch  of  woods  connect- 
ed with  the  home  grounds  or  poultry 
yards  the  guinea  will  do  well  in 
them.  They  are  less  trouble  and  cost 
less  to  keep  than  do  chickens  or  tur- 
keys, and  if  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  inclinations  will  produce  a  large 
number  of  eggs  each  year  and  will  do 
well  in  breeding  and  brooding  their 
young. 

When  first  putting  down  a  breed- 
ing stock  of  guinea  fowls  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  careful  that  there  has  been 
no  inbreeding  in  the  strain  secured. 
for  should  there  be  fowls  that  have 
been  inbred  in  the  flock  the  young 
will  prove  to  be  very  delicate  and 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  raising 
them.  And  even  should  you  succeed 
in  raising  them  they  will  be  small  in 
size,  not  gathering  or  maintaining 
flesh  as  they  should  to  fit  them  for 
table  or  market  purposes.  Neither 
is  it  advisable  to  try  to  raise  a  stock 
from  eggs  hatched  in  incubators  or 
under  chicken  hens,  as  the  guinea 
«hicks  will  not  be  likely  to  do  well. 
and  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  them 
"o  before  thev  reach  one  week 
of  age.  The  better  plan  is  to  let  the 
guinea  hen  make  her  own  nest,  hatch 
her  ow^n  brood  and  raise  them  ac- 
cordingly as  nature  has  taught  her. 
Many  who  have  undertaken  to  raise 
guinea  fowls  by  the  incubating  pro- 
cess have  met  with  complete  failure, 
even  though  the  greatest  possible 
])ains  were  taken  to  raise  the  fowls. 
Unless  the  guineas  can  be  treated  in 
a  semi-wild  manner  general  success 
in  rearing  them  is  not  assured. 

The  guinea  hens  will  lay  a  con- 
siderable number  of  eggs  before  they 
become  broody,  and  should  one  hen 
discover  the  nest  of  another  where 
she  is  laying  for  brooding  purposes, 
it  is  likely  that  she  will  begin  lay- 
ing in  the  same  nest  and  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  she  can. 

Guineas  usually  mate  off  in  pairs, 
the  same  as  do  quails  or  pheasants. 
However,  where  there  are  more  fe- 
males than  males,  one  will  quite  of- 
ten find  an  unmated  hen  attach  her- 
self to  a  mated  pair  and  tw^o  hens  lay 
in  the  same  nest,  and  it  has  been 
known,  but  is  very  seldom  the  case, 
of  two  hens  incubating  in  the  same 
nest.  Some  times  several  hens  will 
select  a  spot  for  laying  as  if  thev 
were  going  to  nest,  bnt  really  witli 
no  intention  of  brooding  there.  When 
they  are  really  going  to  brood  the 
guinea  hen  will  often  desert  the 
place  where  she  has  been  laying  and 


hunt  some  secret  spot  for  her  brood- 
ing nest,  where  she  can  hide  from  the 
rest  of  the  fowls,  and  it  ia  sometimes 
very  troublesome  to  find  her;  here 
she  will  lay  from  twelve  to  twenty 
eggs  and  hatch  them  off.  All  the 
while  the  male  bird  struts  around 
and  never  goes  near  the  nest  when 
there  is  any  one  around,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "find  her  if  you  can."  Should 
you  di.scover  the  hen  bird  when  she 
leaves  the  nest  for  food  or  water,  it 
is  then  almost  impossible  to  trace 
her  to  her  nest,  she  will  lead  you  a 
wild  goose  chase  in  all  directions  ex- 
cept the  right  one,  entailing  also  pos- 
mbly  the  cooling  of  the  eggs  and  con- 
sequently loss  of  brood.  The  best 
plan  is  to  allow  the  hen  her  own  free 
will  in  nesting  and  caring  for  her 
brood;  nature  has  had  much  to  do 
with  teaching  her  the  lesson  of  prop- 
erlv  caring  for  and  raising  her  fam- 
ily. 

Under     the     described     conditions 

young  guinea  chicks  will  almost  raise 
themselves  and  forage  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  nest,  they  will  potter 
about  all  day  finding  all  the  grass 
seed  and  insect  food  they  require, 
and  not  until  they  are  of  a  respec- 
table size  will  they  require  any  grain 
food.  They  are  of  quicker  growth 
and  develop  more  speedily  than  any 
other  kind  of  fowl,  and  learn  to  get 
up  into  a  tree  to  roost  at  an  age  quite 
out  of  the  question  with  chickens. 
The  male  bird  is  of  much  help  to  his 
mate,  assisting  the  young  to  forage 
and  protecting  them  from  their  en- 
emies. During  the  summer  both 
young  and  old  need  very  little  feed- 
ing, but  as  the  young  birds  increase 
in  size,  some  grain  should  be  given 
them;  the  best  feed  is  barley  and 
maize  given  in  a  dry  state.  Guinea 
fowls  prefer  roosting  in  trees,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  allow  them  to  do 
so.  except  in  the  severest  weather, 
wlien  it  is  is  good  policy  to  house 
them. 


It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  pure- 
bred, productive  hen  than  it  does  to 
keep  a  mongrel  growing. 


New  breeds  of  poultry  admitted  to 
the  Standard  at  the  last  meetine  of 
the  American  poultry  association 
were  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Admission  was  denied  to  Aseels.  Bar- 
red Minorcas.  Rose  Comb  Barred 
Plymouth   Rocks  and   pit  games. 

Daniel  Ross  of  Truro.  N.  S.,  has 
some  Brown  Leghorn  chickens  that 
produced  their  flr.«rt  eggs  at  the  aero 
of  three  months  and  ten  days. 


In  Geneva.  Ohio,  a  rooster  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  a  doctor  because 
its  crowing  bothered  a  man  suffering 
from    typhoid    fever. 


The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment station  some  years  ago 
made  feed  trials  that  are  worth  call- 
ing attention  to.  They  found  that 
poultry  digested  Kafllr  corn  and  corn 
more  completely  when  the  grain  was 
fed  whole  than  when  the  meal  was 
fed.  The  Kaffir  meal  fed  yielded  but 
two  per  cent,  less  total  digestible 
matter  than  the  corresponding  corn 
products.  Kafllr  corn  was  a  more 
suitable  ration,  considering  only  the 
relative  amounts  of  growth-makine: 
and  fat-forming  materials  than 
i-Tafflr  meal,  corn  or  corn  meal. 
Cowpeas  were  digested  reasonably 
well,  and  are  desirable  feed  for 
poultry 
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Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Testa  ehow  where 
these  ehi  11a  have 
been  used  —  dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
.— nurnVx-r  of  eggs, 
83;  weight  of  eggs, 
1 4  8  i» .  6  grammes. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— teat  22  days— number 
of  e^gs,  6;  weight  of  eggn,  257.6  grammes.  This  is 
convincinsr  argument  why  every  poultry  house  or 
yard  should  have  tht-m.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an 
'  ;rg  a  day,  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form   and 
acts  as  a  grit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry   food  on   the  market.       Write  for   Free 
Catalogue  to 
LOUim    OI9KBB.       BALTimORK.   MO. 


An  unusal  coincidence  is  reported 
by  John  F.  Spratt  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  May  13  he  set  two  hens 
on  lo  eggs  each.  They  hatched  and 
raised   13   pullets  and   13  cockerels. 


An  important  and  interesting  feat- 
ure of  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs'  presen- 
tation of  "The  Commerce  of  Spain." 
in  the  December  Century,  will  be  a 
concise  table  showing  Spanish  im- 
ports into  foreign  countries,  1896- 
1908,  and  American  competition.  The 
article  pre.sents.  further,  recent  and 
authoritative  facts  and  figures  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  Spanish  com- 
merce, and  its  opportunities  for 
Americans.  This  will  be  the  first  of 
The  Century's  series  on  "The  Trade 
of  the  World." 


Cover  the  openings  to  the  poultry 
house  with  inch-mesh  wire  netting, 
which  will  keep  out  the  sparrows. 
They  will  go  through  2-inch  meshes. 


Old  hens  better  be  sold  off  now  or 
later.  You  don't  know  whether  they 
will  get  through  the  winter  alive  or 
not.  If  they  do.  they  surely  will  not 
give  you  eggs  enough  to  pay  for 
tbeir  living. 


$350aMonth-500Hens 

Edgar  Brisks  did  It! 
BRicnj*,  the  Thomas 
A.  Edison  of  the  Poul- 
try World  —  the  man 
who  wrote  "Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping  Solv- 
ed." —  fourth  edition 
Just  now  ready.  No 
branch  of  mercantile 
business  or  farming 
pays  the  profit  that 
^-  t#      poultry  guarantees  un- 

AlU/AVc:  '  CI  II  I    ^®^  *^®  Priggs  system. 

BRiocs  SYsyEM  "riggs'  "PoDltry  Sflo" 

DOES    IT       discovery  alone  Is  now 
saving       farmers      and 
poultrymen     thousands 
of   dollars    dally.       Ho    feeds    his    hens 
"poultry    ensilage" — a      processed    feed 
that  makes  them  lay  regularly,  even  In 
winter,    when    egg    prtces    are    "out    of 
.«ight."     Brlggs   tells    how   to  make   the 
f»nsilage  at  not  to  exceed    15c    per  bushel. 
BrlggM*   Book   contains   literally   hun- 
ilrprl.«»   of  secrets,    making   poultry   rais- 
ing for  every  one  a  profitable  business 
or  side  line. 

FKAST  OF  FACTS.  fl.OO — For  a  short 
time  only  we  offer  Brlggs'  Book  "Prof- 
its in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved" — 100 
pages,  fully  illustrated  and  nicely 
bound.  Including  "Secrets  In  Poultry 
Culture" — the  many  secrets  used  by 
Briggs.  and  one  year's  subscription  to 
"Ponltry  §nceeiMi,"  the  leading  monthly 
poultry   journal.  If   you   have   never 

read  It.  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neigh- 
bors, or  write  for  samples.  AI.L  T0B 
^BOVRS  ONLY  fl.     Write  to-day, 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


THE  OIK)ROU8  ONION. 


The  despised  but  delicious  onion 
may  not  be  an  aristocrat  among  veg- 
etables, but  it  certainly  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  great  wealth  pro- 
ducers of  the  agricultural  world.  The 
onion  crop  is  among  the  most  profit- 
able of  all  the  produce  of  American 
farms,  experience  having  demonstrat- 
ed that  onions  under  proper  condi- 
tions will  yield  a  net  profit  of  $4  50 
per  acre.  Thus  a  farm  which  would 
produce  a  net  profit  of  $30  an  acre 
in  wheat  would  yield  fifteen  times  as 
much  if  planted  in  onions.  A  hun- 
dred-acre field  of  the  very  land  under 
the  very  conditions  would  yield  a 
profit  of  $3000  from  cereals.  In 
onions  it  would  yield  $45,000.  But 
fortunately  for  the  onion  market  the 
land  particularly  adapted  to  onion 
culture   is  limited   in   extent. 

The  census  now  being  taken  for 
the  United  States  probably  will  show 
a  yield  of  15.000.000  bushels  of  on- 
ions. In  the  census  of  1900  New 
York  produced  more  than  any  other 
state  in  the  union.  So  concentrate! 
was  the  onion  growing  industry  that 
one-half  of  the  entire  onion  yield 
was  produced  by  twenty-five  out  of 
more  than  3000  counties  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Texas  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  most  prominent  producers 
of  onions  among  the  states.  In  fact, 
the  onion  has  proved  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  empire  builder  there.  In 
the  Brownsville  region,  where  only 
a  decade  ago  the  rural  districts  wer*? 
almost  unpeopled,  today  there  is  a 
population  of  fully  100.000.  and  thev 
are  making  the  land  flow  with  the 
milk  and  honey  of  wealth  derived 
mainly  from  the  growing  of  the  mild 
flavored  bermuda  onion. 

T.  C.  Nye  of  Laredo,  is  known  as 
the  onion  king  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
His  farm  yields  at  least  20,000 
pounds  of  onions  i>er  acre.  The  en- 
tire yield  of  that  small  district,  com- 
prising 1200  acres,  is  said  to  approx- 
imate 24,000.000  pounds.  The  crop 
is  sold  at  such  prices  as  to  yield  a 
net  profit  of  $480,000.  or  $400  per 
acre.  Mr.  Nye  for  years  has  set 
aside  five  acres  for  the  growing  of 
bermuda  onions,  and  has  kept  a  rare- 
ful  record  of  all  his  financial  trans- 
actions growing  out  of  his  onions  on 
these  five  acres.  This  account  shows 
that  with  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
seasons  his  land  has  netted  him  a 
profit  of  $I3fiO  in  four  years. 

The  island  of  Bermuda  is  now  the 
world's  most  concentrated  onion- 
growing  region.  Its  prosperity  and 
its  financial  depressions  are  determ- 
ined by  the  status  of  its  onion  crop. 
Bermuda's  other  crop  is  the  Easter 
Uly.  out  of  which  it  makes  a  profit  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
these  two  industries  are  very  closely 
allied.  The  Easter  lily  being  a  cousin 
german  to  the  onion.  They  both  be- 
long to  the  allium  family,  of  which 
there  are  some  250  different 
branches. 

It  is  said  that  the  onion  is  proba- 
bly the  first  vegetable  ever  cultivated 
by  man.  As  far  back  as  civilization 
goes  its  literature  reveals  the  culti- 
vated status  of  the  onion.  Holy  writ 
itself   tells   us   that   the   children    of 


Israel  in  their  sorrowful  wanderings 
through  the  desert  remembered  the 
fish  we  did  eat  freely,  and  cucumber 
and  the  melons  and  the  leeks  and 
the  onions  and  the  garlic,  and  long- 
ed for  them  again.  To  this  day  the 
onion  of  Egypt  is  still  known  by  the 
name  by  which  Israel  called  it — Bat- 
zel.  The  oldest  of  the  Chinese  rec- 
ords show  that  the  onion  was  a  cul- 
tivated i>lant,  and  the  botanists  have 
traced  it  back  to  the  tablelands  of 
the  Hindu-Kush  mountains,  the  very 
cradle  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  onion  for 
generations  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  grow  them  directly  from  the  seed. 
But  in  recent  years  a  new  order  of 
onion  culture  has  sprung  up.  By 
this  method  the  seeds  are  started  in 
hot  houses  or  cold  frames,  and  when 
they  have  reached  a  sufficient  growth 
they  are  transplanted  into  the  onion 
beds.  To  transplant  a  few  hundred 
bulbs  is  not  a  formidable  task,  but 
when  one  goes  to  set  120,000  bulbs 
on  an  acre  he  has  a  job  on  hand. 
It  exceeds  all  the  remainder  of  the 
labor  of  onion  growing  and  selling 
put  together.  A  good  boy  can  set 
out  3000  plants  a  day,  while  a  nim- 
ble-fingered person,  accustomed  to 
garden  work.  will  easily  set  out 
.'lOOO.  It  requires  about  twenty-five 
days'  work  to  set  out  an  acre  in  on- 
ions by  the  transplanting  method. 

The  experimenting  stations  of  the 
various  states  have  demonstrated  the 
advantage  of  transplanting  onions. 
In  one  case  the  transplanted  bulbs 
yielded  54  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
those  not  transplanted  yielded  only 
216  bushels  to  the  acre.  At  the  Ten- 
nessee experiment  station  transplant- 
ed onions  yielded  823  bushels  to  the 
acre,  as  compared  with  206  bushels 
where  they  were  not  transplanted. 
In  the  experiment  of  the  North  Da- 
kota station  the  transplanted  onions 
yielded  four  times  as  much  to  the 
acre  as  the  direct  seedings. 

One  would  expect  the  onion  to  be 
singularly  free  from  the  ravages  of 
insect  life.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Tiny  onion  thrip  is  very  fond  of  the 
pungent  juice  of  the  growing  top. 
to  which  its  bite  is  fatal.  Various 
kinds  of  cutworms  are  also  destruc- 
tive to  the  onion.  There  are  a  nuni- 
bpf  of  fungus  diseases  that  attack 
tlic  onion,  and  some  of  them  work 
s?reat  harm  in  extensive  onion  fields. 

In  many  cases  the  onion  is  grown 
more    for    seed    than    for    the    onion 


itself.  In  California  there  are  many 
extensive  fields  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  the  seed.  When  this  seed  is 
sufficiently  ripe  Chinese  laborers  go 
through  the  fields  and  gather  the 
heads  into  large  bags.  The  seed  is 
carried  to  some  central  point  where 
it  is  spread  out  to  dry.  It  is  after- 
ward threshed  through  an  onion 
threshing  machine  and  the  seed  is 
washed  and  dried  again.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  land  on  which  onion 
seed  is  grown  shall  be  exceedingly 
fertile  and  free  from  all  noxious 
weeds.  The  onion  grower  using  the 
new  method  has  felt  seriously  the 
need  of  an  onion  transplanter.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  of  transplanting  but  with- 
out success.  However,  in  the  matter 
of  harvesting  a  successful  header  has 
been  found. 

The  harvest  comes  when  the  tops 
are  all  wilted  to  the  ground.  Dry 
weather  is  very  desirable  as  long  as 
the  pulled  onions  are  left  on  the 
ground  to  cure.  When  they  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sun 
for  a  week  they  are  gathered  into  a 
large  storage  house  much  like  the 
familiar  corn  crib.  They  possess  a 
great  advantage  over  apples  and 
many  other  fruits  which  must  be 
marketed  shortly  after  maturity.  By 
proper  methods  the  farmer  may  keep 
his  onions  until  he  considers  the 
market  high  enough  to  warrant  their 
sale. 

A  well  known  writer  on  onion  sub- 
jects says  that  he  has  frequently 
grown  more  than  a  thousand  bushels 
to  the  acre.  To  do  this  it  has  cost 
h'm  $300  an  acre.  A  thousand  bush- 
els at  75c  per  bushel  brings  him  in 
$7  50.  thus  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$4  50.  He  thinks  that  in  well  irri- 
gated land  a  1500  lushel  crop  is  pos- 
sible. 

^Tassachusetts  has  long  held  the 
record  for  acre  production  of  onions. 
While  not  as  well  favored  with  nat- 
ural soil  fertility  as  many  other 
states,  its  onion  growers  have  pro- 
duced an  average  crop  twice  as  large 
per  acre  as  have  those  of  many 
much  more  fertile  states.  This  les- 
son of  careful  intensive  cultivation 
is  also  borne  out  in  other  crops,  and 
shows  the  possibility  of  the  future 
when  farming  becomes  a  profession. 


No  salt  is  "good  enough"  but  the 
very  best. 


Elkhart  Buggies"^ 

$30 


are  the  best  made,  best  Rrade  aud  easiest  ridiog 
buKsies  oa  aartb  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we   liave   bt*t;ii   sells'ij  direct  and  nre 

The  Largest  Msmufr  ♦'.rcri  in  the  World 

sellinrr  to  tlie  consum'  r  i  >.   liisivoly. 

Wr  Hhip  for  Fiaminallon  aud  aititrotal,  ^»ar« 
antee.nij  sit>  de'.ivery,  and  also  to  save  you 
mnnrv.  If  you  are  not  aatlsfied  «s  to  style, 
q  ialityaiiiiprii.e  yuu  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
)        Lnrge  Cataloffue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.Co.J 

Ellthart,     •     .     -     •      Indiana. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 
SOIL  MULCHES. 


A  mulch  is  anything  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  evapora- 
tion, and  occasionally  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  prevent  winter  killing  of 
plants. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of 
mulches:  (1)  Foreign  material, 
such  as  straw,  leaves,  sawdust,  man- 
ure, stubble  and  sand  applied  to  the 
surface;  (2)  Those  composed  of  nat- 
ural soil  modified  by  tillage.  One  of 
this  kind  is  called  "dust  mulch"  or 
dust  blanket"  and  is  simply  a 
layer  of  soil  which  has  been  loo.sened 
up  and  dried  out. 

Mulches  or  foreign  material  play 
a  very  small  part  in  general  farming, 
but  are  extensively  used  in  horticul- 
ture in  some  localities. 

The  principle  of  the  mulch  is  as 
follows:  Loose,  dry  material  cover- 
ing wet  soil  retards  the  movement 
of  water  to  the  surface,  and  keeps 
the  dry,  «'irculating  air  from  contact 
with  the  moist  soil,  thereby  greatly 
reducing  the  loss  of  water. 

The  finer  the  mulch  the  looser  it 
must  be  to  give  good  results.  Ordin- 
ary soil  mulches  two  to  three  inches 
deep  are  unusually  most  effective. 
When  a  mulch  becomes  wet  its  ef- 
fectiveness is  gone  until  it  is  dried 
out  again. 

Light  rains  and  irrigations  on  a 
mulched  soil  are  worse  than  no  ap- 
plication of  water,  because  they  only 
wet  and  destroy  the  mulch  and  allow 
the  water  from  below  to  escape, 
without  adding  any  to  replace  it. 
.\dditional  expense  is  incurred  by  the 
cultivation  which  must  be  immedi- 
ately started   to  restore  the   mulch. 

A  quantity  of  water  retained  by 
cultivation  is  of  far  greater  value 
even  where  water  is  plentiful  than 
the  same  amount  applied  to  the  soil. 
One  of  the  great  principles  of  dry 
farming  is  to  keep  a  good  mulch  on 
the  soil  all  the  time  to  prevent  loss 
of  water  by  evaporation. 

D.  W.   FREAR. 
rnlorado   Agricultural  College,     Fort 
Collins. 


FKOSTKI)    \X1>   SOFT   COI«N. 


CAKING  FOR  FROSTED  POTATOES 


The  third  week  is  the  time  to  care 
for  potatoes  that  liave  been  touched 
with  frost  in  the  ground.  The  first 
ten  days  after  the  storing,  the  frozen 
ones  cannot  be  detected  nor  sorted 
out.  After  the  tliird  week  they  are 
likely  to  be  semi-liquid  rots  and  to 
smear  up  the  mass  past  remedy. 

Good  light  is  required,  and  can- 
not be  counted  upon  from  open 
doors  or  windows  at  the  right  time, 
because  of  the  likelihood  of  storm 
and  cold.  Mr.  F.  E.  Sweet,  at  Car- 
bondalp.  Colo.,  has  gasoline  mantel 
lights  in  his  cellar.  Acetylene  or 
electric  light  is  sometimes  available. 
Some  cellars  in  the  Greeley  district, 
including  the  new  one  at  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  have  fa- 
cilities for  skylights  in  cold  weather. 
Daylight  is  the  best  and  none  too 
good  for  the  work  of  sorting  out 
The  rots.  Frosted  potatoes,  like  balky 
horses,  are  bad  property.  Never  buy 
them.  We  all  have  enough  of  our 
own. 

The  man  who  stores  frosted  pota- 
toes and  does  not  sort  them,  seldom 
deserves  any  sympathy,  although  his 
neighbors  pity  him.  The  third  week 
is  the  time  to  sort  frosted  potatoes. 

C.  L.  FITCH, 
Colorado   Agricultural   College,    Fort 

Collins, 


Untimely   severe   frosts   sometimes 
damage   the  corn      crop     .so  that   its 
marketable     value      is     considerably 
lowered,  but  in  this  f-vent,  as  in  other 
cases,    the   hog   comes   to   the   rescue. 
Soft   corn  is  considered  excellent   for 
swine,  and  especially  for  the  young: 
in    fact,    many   breeders   believe   they 
can   obtain    better     gains     from     soft 
corn  than   from      the      sound,      hard 
grain.      In  soft  corn  the  maturing  of 
the  grain  has  been  checked,  thereby 
arresting      the      development    of   the 
starch   content   or   fat-producing   ele- 
ment.    When  used  it  is  advisable  to 
add,  for  finishing,  some  corn  that  is 
well    matured.      Immature  corn    that 
is  frozen,  and  even  somewhat  soured, 
mav  be  fed  to  hogs,  but   if  there  is 
on   hand   a   greater  quantity   in   that 
condition   than   can    be    used   on    the 
farm    before   warm    weather   sets   in. 
it    should    be   disposed    of    while    the 
weather  is  cold.     Ordinarily   it   may 
be  used  in  cold  weather  without  dan- 
ger, but  it  should  not  be  <arried  over 
into  the  warm  season,  as  it  will  fer- 
ment,  and  become  unfit    for    use. — 
From   Coburn's  "SWINE   IN   AMER- 
ICA." 


FALL-SET  STRAWBEHUIES. 


Should  strawberries  be  set  in  the 
fall?  At  one  time  fall  setting  was 
recommended  in  preference  to 
.spring,  but  it  is  not  now  often  ad- 
vised. There  is  too  much  risk  of  in- 
jury from  dr>'  weather  in  the  fall, 
winter  killing  and  the  various  ills  to 
which  strawberries  are  liable.  Fall- 
set  plants  will  bear  a  small  crop  the 
following  summer,  which  is  a  little 
in  their  favor,  but  the  next  year  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  give  as 
good  an  account  of  themselves  as 
If  set  in  the  spring.  However,  when 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
crop  next  year  it  may  be  advisable 
to  set  a  bed  this  fall.  If  the  ground 
Is  in  good  condition  and  the  plants 
vigorous  good  results  may  be  obtain- 
ed. 

The  bed  should  of  course  be  pro- 
tected this  winter  and  too  much 
should  not  be  demanded  next  year. 
It  would  be  better  to  cut  off  some 
of  the  blossoms  and  runners  than  to 
weaken  the  bed  by  the  overbearing 
of  fruit  and  plants  the  first  season. 
— Farmers'  Review. 


Six  billion  board  feet  of  lumber, 
valued  at  about  $1  o.onn.uoo.  were 
destroyed  in  the  recent  forest  fires 
in  the  national  forests  in  Montana 
and    northern    Idaho. 
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Growing 
Oranges,  Grapefruit,  Vegetables. 

V  Thousands  of  satisfied  settlers   are  making  '<< 

J       INDEPENDENT    FORTUNES 

'i^  You  are  offered  the  same  opportunity.  Buy  a 
^  few  acres  now  while  the  land  is  cheap — prices  are 
t}  advancing.  Quick  transportation  to  the  best  Eail- 
3  em  and  Northern  Markets  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 
ideal  climate  year  round — no  freezes,  no  extreme 
heat — abundance  of  pure  water — plenty  of 
•4   satisfactory  labor. 

It's  America's  Fruit  and  Garden  Marlicl. 

An  instructive  booklet  fully  describing 
this  country  will  be  sent  free. 

].  W.  WHITE.  Ge»1  Indutrial  Alt 
DepL  S.  A.  L  Rr. 
NORFOLI.VA. 


FRUIT  BEARING   PERIODS. 


Somebody  has  estimated  from  sta- 
tistics that  fruit  trees     and     bushes 
will  bear  for  the  following  periods: 
Apples — Twenty-five    to    forty   years. 
Blackberry — Six    to    fourteen    years. 
Currant — Twenty  years. 
Cfooseberry — Eight   to    twelve    years. 
Pear — Fifty    to    seventy-five   years. 
Plum — Twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
Raspberry — Six  to  fourteen  years. 


SELTi  THE  SURPLUS. 


It  is  a  demoralizing  thing  to  own 
too  much  land.  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
saw  a  man  who  owned  much  more 
laiid  than  he  needed  for  use  all  the 
time  who  was  a  good  farmer.  Loafing 
acres  on  a  farm  are  a  pretty  gooi 
sign  of  an  owner  that  loafs  more  or 
less.  too.  The  man  with  a  whole  lot 
of  land,  a  farm  bigger  than  he  can 
svork,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  successful 
farmer.  The  "loafing"  of  the  acres 
seems  contagious.  The  owner  feel- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all 
land  up  to  its  highest  condition  of 
productiveness,  gets  discouraged, 
and  does  not  try  to  have  any  of  it 
in  that  condition;  and  that  surely  is 
i«  siun  of  mighty  poor  farming. 


CLARKS 

CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"   HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  h  made  esiwciallv  !"-.,■  t-wry  d.-iy 
vvT.i  K  It  « iil  hi 'r7-MMe  your  .  rop-»  'J.',  to  jO  per  ceaW  Ihw  machine  will 
cut   from  2»  to  ao  a<Te!<.  or  will  .iouble-fut 

l.i  inTi's  in  a  day.    It  is  drawn  l>y  two  nied;  Wf  RIG 

juiM   horses,      ft  will    move   i:..uOO  tons  Of      ■       mtt  ^oJLoo 

earth  one  foot  in  a  day,  and  can  be  set  lO      |    .j^St  CROK* 


miive  the  e.irth  bat  little,  or  at  so 
great  an  an^le  as  to  move  all  the 
earth  one  foot.    Rons  tme  in  line 
of   draft  and   keeps   the   surface 
tme    Ml  oth«»r  disk  harrows  >inve  to  rnn  in  h.jlf  lap 
The  JointiHl  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weijrht  Off  the  Horses 
Necks    -t'l  1  k. •••!>-:  their  lw»'N  A\vn\  from  the  disks. 
We  umkr  l«Onlr.e(»  iind  «t>l«-«  of  IM«k  llarrowa. 
,  Kvcry  marhln*' fiiM*  ««rrHnto<l. 

''     «»*nd  for   mFF.    Booklet  with    tail    ptrtifiilar*. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Main  St..  HICCawUM.  COWW. 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

Condacted  b^  0«orgl«  Mlddleton  Flaher 


THE  WOMAN  BORE. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  BOYS. 


If  a  woman  wishes  to  be  popular, 
and  remain  popular,  with  her  friends 
and  relations,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  avoid  earning 
the  reputation  of  a  bore.  People  not 
only  detest,  but  also  take  care  to 
avoid,  the  woman  whose  conversa- 
tion and  manners  irritate  them  in 
any  way,  and  who  has  not  the  tact 
and  common  sense  to  perceive  and 
limit    it    accordingly. 

The  man  who  bores  is  a  sore  trial; 
but  the  woman  who  possesses  such 
a  characteristic  is  a  positive  afflic- 
tion. Doubtless  there  are  few  read- 
ers who  have  not  met  such  a  woman. 
She  will  recite  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
the  troubles — real  and  imaginary — 
which  she  experiences  with  her  hus- 
band, children  and  servants.  She 
will  expound  upon  her  own  ailments. 
and  bore  you  with  a  recital  of  pains 
and  aches,  sufficient  to  fill  a  hospital 
ward. 

She  also  usually  complains  of  be- 
ing a  bundle  of  nerves,  and  yet  takes 
a  keen  delight  in  telling  you  the  most 
sensational  and  harrowing  news 
which  she  has  read,  until  she  makes 
your  flesh  creep.  And  if  you  plead 
an  engagement  in  order  to  escape 
her.  she  not  only  offers,  but  actually 
insists,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  denipd. 
on  accompanying  you  until  she  has 
exhausted  her  fountain  of  talk. 

The  grievances  which  such  a  wom- 
an has  to  tell  you  are  inexhaustible. 
No  one  ever  understands  her.  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  can  never  un- 
derstand herself.  Every  one  abuses 
her.  No  matter  how  earnestly  she 
may  work  for  the  good  of  others,  she 
is  always  sure  that  no  one  appreci- 
ates her  efforts.  The  truth  of  thp 
matter  is  that  she  really  doe.s  nothing 
at  all  without  largely  advertising  the 
fact,  and  no  one  can  appreciate  self- 
praise. 

She  talks  of  the  failings  of  her 
husband, children  and  servants,  total- 
ly ignoring  her  own  faults,  which, 
however,  are  very  apparent  to  her 
friends.  She  is  not  with  you  five 
minutes  before  she  begins  telling  you 
of  the  hours  which  her  husband 
spends  at  the  club,  neglecting  her 
night  after  night.  No  wonder,  you 
remark  inwardly,  the  poor  man  tries 
to  escape  the  affliction  as  much  as 
possible  if  his  wife  bores  him  as 
much  as  she  bores  you. 


The  first  chapters  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  McOiffert's  Life  of  Martin 
Luther  will  appear  in  the  Christmas 
Century;  and.  it  is  said,  they  make 
Luther,  boy  and  youth,  a  very  human 
and  very  real  person.  Dr.  McGiffert 
has  aimed  to  give  readers  of  to-day 
an  interesting  and  logical  presenta- 
tion of  the  effect  upon  modern  re- 
ligious life  and  thought  of  Luther's 
personality  and  work. 


r,%niFs     'WA\TF3i> — TO     pT'nrfr.xs-K 

their  groceries,  soaps,  etc.,  by  our 
Fantorv-to-Family  plan.  We  erive  ynu 
full  value  for  your  money  and  In  adfll- 
t!on  the  same  value  in  premiums.  Wo 
are  also  makiner  a  SPEfT.AL  OFFER 
of  FIVE  EXTRA  PERTTFTrATER  to 
secretaries  of  Cluh-of-ten.  Write  for 
free  catalogue.  Pap-Worth  Premium 
Co.,  512  St.  Marks  Ave..  Syracuse,  N-  Y 


DeiiiuriiliKing  Effects  of  Withholding 
the  Rod. 

I  agree  that  boys  nowadays  are 
bad.  There  are  too  many  hangers 
on  corners,  too  many  gentlemen  loaf- 
ers, sons  of  parents  in  well-to-do  or 
<omfortable  circumstances,  too  many 
boys  w'ho  are  Impudent,  saucy,  and 
ignorant  as  well,  who  are  developing 
wrongly  for  lack  of  discipline  and 
correction. 

I  do  not  object  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  I  regret  that  it  has  been 
discontinued  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  city.  Several  school  teachers 
have  told  me  that  the  boys  in  public 
.schools  need  punishment  when  bad. 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  need 
not  fear  the  rattan  or  the  whip,  en- 
courages them  in  bad  manners  and 
misbehavior. 

The  boys  freiiuently  taunt  their 
teachers  with  such  remarks:  "You 
can't  lick  me;  my  father  will  have 
you  bounced  if  you  touch  me,"  &o.. 
with  variations.  This  is  common 
knowledge  among  school  teachers, 
especially  in  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn boroughs. 

Boys  are  but  young  animals  and 
need  training.  The  fear  of  punish- 
ment is  an  admirable  weapon  for  the 
trainer  to  have  at  hand.  To-day  there 
is  no  fear  of  punishment  in  the 
minds  of  our  youth.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  their  bad  behavior  in  the 
cars,  on  the  streets,  in  the  home,  in 
business  life  and  at  play  can  be 
traced  to  that  mistaken  idea  of  kind- 
ness called  "moral  suasion." 

Boys  need  punishment  and  dis- 
cipline. They  don't  get  it.  hence  a 
lot  of  ill-bred  young  ruffians  in  our 
street  cars  and  public  i)laces;  an  in- 
efficient lot  of  youths  and  young  men 
in  our  shoi»s,  offices  and  factories;  a 
lot  of  corner  loafers  ranging  in  age 
from  12  to  2<^  years  who  are  sup- 
iiorted  by  parents  or  guardians  in 
idleness  and  who  spend  their  time  in 
wickedness. 

.lust  visit  a  court  room  or  two.  as 
I  do  frequently,  and  see  the  crop  of 
youthful  dei>ravity  brought  to  the 
bar — sons  of  well-to-do  parents, 
arrested  for  thievery,  burglary.  &c.. 
and  then  hear  how  they  started  in 
crime  and  villainy  from  their  own 
lips,  and  you  will  Join  me  in  my  cry 
for  more  discipline,  more  strict  laws 
for  youtli.  more  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  municipal  ordinances  by 
our  minor  justices  and  the  police 
generally,  as  a  df»terrent  for  other 
youths,  to  scare  them  into  some  sort 
of  decent  life  and  behavior. 

T  do  not  forget  that  I  was  a  boy. 
I  am  tolerant  with  youth  at  all  times. 
Recently  the  boys  of  my  neighbor- 
hood did  $2.S  worth  of  damage  to 
my  property.  Who  actually  did  it 
T  will  probably  never  know,  but  T 
corralled  one  lad  and  told  him  that 
the  deed  was  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, and  it  was  only  my  love  for 
bovs  that  prevented  me  from  further 
action  in  the  matter;  but  T  warnpd 
him  that  a  second  offence  would  not 
be  condoned,  and  requested  him  to 
\e]]  his  fellows. 

Since  then  T  have  had  no  more 
.damage  and  loss  through  boys.     The 


fear  of  punishment  to   follow  is  re- 
straining them. 

J.  F.  Henpiques,  New  York. 
As  a  general  thing,  Mr.  Henrlques 
is  right.  A  good  tanning  now  and 
again  would  work  marvellous  re- 
sults for  good  among  boys  of  any 
community;  and  those  of  us  who 
were  tanned  when  boys,  will  be  tfie 
first  to  admit  its  good  effects — see 
how  good  we  are? 


THREE    GOOD   PICKIiES. 


Cucumber  Salad — Two  dozen  cu- 
cumbers, one  quart  of  small  white 
onions,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  two 
cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  each  of  celery  seed,  ginger,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
tumeric  powder.  Slice  the  cucum- 
bers, add  a  layer  of  onions,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  let  stand  one  hour;  rinse 
and  drain  well.  Put  the  vinegar, 
spices,  and  sugar  in  a  kettle;  add  the 
cucumbers  and  onions  and  let  come 
to  a  boil;  put  in  glass  jars  and  seal. 

India  Relish — One  peck  of  ripe  to- 
matoes, chopped  fine;  drain;  two 
'•upfuls  of  celery,  chopped  fine;  six 
onions,  and  six  red  peppers,  chopped 
fine;  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  white  mustard  seed;  two 
quarts  of  vinegar,  two  ounces  of  cin- 
namon, one  cupful  of  salt.  Do  not 
cook. 

liest  Pickles — ^Three  hundred  small 
cucumbers,  six  quarts  of  green  pep- 
pers, sliced  and  seeded;  four  heads 
of  white  cabbage,  sliced  fine.  Make 
a  brine  of  boiling  water  and  salt 
strong  enough  to  float  a  new  potato. 
Put  the  <;ucumbers,  peppers,  and  cab- 
bage into  the  hot  brine,  let  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  drain  thoroughly; 
put  in  crock  with  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  white  mustard  seed  and 
a  little  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  turmeric  powder  scattered  in 
between  the  layers.  Cover  with  cold 
cider  vinegar  and  put  in  cool  cellar. 


An  unusual  attraction  announced 
for  the  December  Century  is  "a  con- 
versation." set  down  by  Maurice 
Hewlett,  between  himself  and  two  of 
his  characters.  Senhouse  and  San- 
chia.  in  which  the  three  talk  of  town 
and  country,  and  what  the  two  offer 
their   followers. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable    Discovery    That    Gats 

Down  the  Coit  of  Paint  Seventy- 

Five  Per  Cent. 


4  Frt»  Trlftl  Paokag*  ii  Mailed  to  Every- 
on*  Who  Writti. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  niaoufarturer  of 
▲dams,  M.  Y.,  has  dLicovered  a  process  o( 
making  a  now  kind  of  paint  without  the  une 
of  oil.  lie  calls  It  Towdrpalnt.  It  comet  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ami  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Ore 
proof  »nd  as  durable  us  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  hrick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  cof.ts  about  one-fourth  as 
oiuch. 

.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  47  North 
St..  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  frea 
trial  packaKC,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion Miowing  you  how  you  cai^  save  a  good  niaof 
dollars.     Write  to-da^, 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 

THEKE    ARE     NO     **IiAZY**  OHIIi- 
DREN. 


DAINTIES  FOR  SUPPER. 


There  are  two  classes  of  children 
called  "lazy." 

First,  there  is  the  very  large  class 
that  has  energy  enough  when  it 
comes  to  playing  ball  or  jumping  the 
rope,  but  develops  a  tired  feeling 
whenever  the  stove-wood  or  the 
broom  is  mentioned.  To  call  this 
"laziness"  is  a  mere  misuse  of  lan- 
guage. These  children  only  wish  to 
do  the  things  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, not  those  in  which  other 
people  are  interested.  They  have 
not  yet  realized  that  it  is  good  to 
work,  and  all  that  they  need  is  edu- 
cation that  will  turn  their  abundant 
activities  into  useful  channels. 

'men,  there  are  those  who  really 
seem  lazy,  who  are  listless,  stupid, 
indifferent,  who  play  without  enthu- 
siasm and  work  only  because  and 
when  they  must.  Many  parents  have 
been  vexed  and  troubled  by  these 
children;  but  lately  scientists  have 
been  investigating  this  class,  and 
they  say  that  tlie  trouble  is  not  lazi- 
ness, or  stupidity  or  obstinacy.  The 
Youth's  Companion  gives  the  latest 
conclusions: 

"There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
"lazy"  child.  The  normal  child  is 
interested,  alert,  bright-minded,  full 
of  waking  curiosities  about  the  world 
into  which  he  has  come,  and  endowed 
with  an  almost  unquenchable  physi- 
cal vivacity.  What,  then,  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  little,  inert,  stupid,  dull- 
eyed  creatures,  forever  at  the  bottom 
of  the  class,  who  never  put  a  ques- 
tion, or  seem  to  pass  a  given  point? 

"The  matter  is  that  they  are 
ill.  Some  of  them  are  hungry,  and  it 
is  as  hopeless  to  expect  a  child  to 
study  well  when  he  needs  food  as  it 
would  be  to  expect  a  fire  that  needs 
fuel  to  burn  well.  The  hunger  may 
be  due  to  an  acute  lack  of  food,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  teeth  are  in  such 
poor  condition  that  the  child  can  not 
chew,  and  therefore  does  not  digest. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  food  offered  to 
It  at  home  is  entirely  unsuited  to  its 
needs. 

**Some  of  the  children  can  not 
hear  well  and  some  cannot  see. 
They  do  not  complain,  because  they 
do  not  know  what  is  the  matter.  They 
accept  constant  rebuke  and  defeat 
with  the  dumb  mystification  of  ig- 
norance. Many  of  them  have  never 
drawn  one  natural  breath  since  their 
birth,  owing  to  the  presence  of  en- 
larged tonsils  and  adenoids. 

"These  children  can  never  com- 
pete with  their  fellows,  until  all  these 
hindrances  have  been  removed." 

Science  is  sometimes  ?poken  of  as 
cruel  and  heartless.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  strik- 
ing Illustration  of  the  divine  com- 
passion of  real  knowledge.  When  we 
all  realize  that  children  of  this  type 
deserve  not  punishment,  or  reproof, 
or  ridicule,  but  pity  and  care  and 
medical  attention,  the  world  will  be 
a  far  brighter  and  happier  place,  and 
our  sympathy  with  all  unfortunates 
deeper  and  truer. 


CACTI  FREE. 

le  ■pef'iBieBa  tree  with  each  i2R  order. 

Dealers  take  notice — order  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 

Wholesala  Collector  Cacti, 
MMllla  Park,  Mew  lf«si««. 


Delicious     Chicken     Sandwiches — 

Take  cold  boiled  chicken  and. pound 
the  meat  to  a  paste;  then  mix  in  a 
paste  made  of  the  yolks  of  hard-boil- 
ed eggs,  a  little  cream,  and  a  little 
butter;  season  with  salt,  pepper, 
paprika,  and  a  few  drops  of  onion 
juice;  spread  on  thin  slices  of  white 
bread   cut   into   symmetrical   shape. 

Cheese  and  Mustard  Sandwiches — 
For  these  sandwiches  use  graham 
bread;  spread  it  first  with  a  thin 
coating  of  butter,  then  a  coating  of 
mustard,  next  with  a  layer  of  cot- 
tage cheese,  and  then  add  a  layer  of 
olives  which  have  been  chopped  fine 
and  mixed  with  mayonnaise. 

Lettuce  Sandwiches — These  are  al- 
ways liked  for  afternoon  tea  and  are 
as  easily  made  as  could  be  desired. 
Crisp,  fresh  lettuce  and  a  rather 
highly-seasoned  mayonnaise  are  the 
ingredients;  use  firm  white  bread, 
butter  thinly  each  slice  before  cut- 
ting it  off  the  loaf,  and  then  spread 
it  with  a  thick  mayonnaise,  lay  the 
crisp  little  piece  of  lettuce  on  it  and 
cover  this  with  another  slice  spread 
in  the  same  way. 

Not  and  Cheese  Sandwiches — 
Either  graham  or  Boston  brown 
bread  may  be  used  for  these.  The 
nuts  must  be  pounded  or  rolled  with 
the  rolling  pin  on  a  board  until  they 
are  almost  like  a  paste;  then  mix 
them  with  cream  cheese,  which  has 
been  moistened  with  milk  or  cream 
and  seasoned  with  salt  and  paprika; 
spread  the  mixture  on  buttered  slices 
of  the  bread. 

Imitation  Chocolate  Cake  Sand- 
wiclios — Take  a  slice  of  Boston 
brown  bread  and  spread  it  with  sweet 
butter;  lay  on  top  of  this  a  thin  slice 
of  fine  white  bread;  on  top  of  this  lay 
another  buttered  slice  of  Boston 
brown  bread;  continue  this  process 
until  you  have  a  sandwich  about  two 
inches  in  height,  after  the  slices  have 
been  firmly  pressed  together.  When 
this  Is  cut  through  as  If  it  were  a 
cake,  the  resulting  slices  look  like 
miniature  pieces  of  chocolate  cake 
with  a  white  filling.  The  raisins  In 
the  Boston  brown  bread  and  the 
sweet  butter  make  the  taste  of  the 
sandwich   sufficiently  rich. 

Rich  Ginjferbread — One-half  cup- 
ful of  molasses;  one  cupful  of  thick, 
sour  cream;  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar;  one  egg;  a  half  teaspoonful 
each  of  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  all- 
spice; a  pinch  of  salt,  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda,  and  enough 
flour  to  make  cake  batter.  Mix  to- 
gether the  molasses,  sugar,  egg.  salt, 
spices;  dissolve  the  soda  in  boiline 
water  and  stir  into  the  sour  cream. 
Then  put  all  of  the  ingredients  to- 
gether, adding  enough  flour  to  make 
the  batter  of  the  usual  consistency 
of  cake  batter,  pour  into  a  buttered 
pan.  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
If  the  cream  is  very  sour,  use  a 
rounding   teaspoonful   of  soda. 


A  FEW  GOOD  THINGS. 


.Salve  for  Bums — Melt  together,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  scorch,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sweet  lard  and  a  lump  of  rosin 
rather  larger  than  a  nutmeg.  Stir 
well  after  melting,  take  from  the 
fire,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Apply  when 
cool  upon  a  soft  cloth,  or  simply 
smear  over  the  burn.  This  Is  the 
best  made  fresh  every  week  or  so, 
as    the    turpentine    evaporates.      It 
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will  ease  the  pain  of  a  burn  instant- 
ly,  and  heal  raw  burn  sores. 

Lip  Salve — Try  out  half  a  cupful 
of  lamb  fat,  strain,  and  while  still 
warm  add  a  tablespoonful  of  finely 
shaved  white  wax  and  two  table* 
spoonfuls  of  almond  oil.  Olive  oil 
will  answer,  but  almond  serves  bet- 
ter. Heat  the  mixture  over  boiling 
water  and  beat  all  well  together. 
Color  with  alkanet  root,  scent  with 
two  drops  of  rose  attar,  and  pour  in- 
to small  glass  or  earthen  jars. 

Washing  Soft  Woolens — Things 
knitted  or  loosely  woven  must  never 
be  rubbed.  Instead,  lave  them  up 
and  down  in  lukewarm  white  soap- 
suds, squeezing  gently  between  the 
palms.  Rinse  twice,  at  least — three 
times  is  better — in  water  the  same 
temperature  as  the  suds.  Blue  the 
last  rinse  lightly,  even  for  colored 
things.  Do  not  wring  the  garments; 
gather  in  a  ball  and  squeeze  hard 
instead.  Let  them  dry  spread  on 
sheets  in  full  sunshine.  Take  care 
not  to  pull  or  stretch  them  on  the 
sheets;  instead,  leave  them  slightly 
crumpled  until  almost  dry,  then 
straighten  and  smooth  out.  Drying 
this  way  the  things  keep  shape  and 
elasticity. 

For  Tired  Eyes — Lie  flat  and  cover 
the  eyes  for  three  minutes  with  a 
soft  cloth,  wet  in  water  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne.  Take  off  and  replace 
with  a  cold  cloth,  keeping  it  on  the 
same  length  of  time,  three  minutes. 
Or  dash  cold  water  in  the  eyes,  pat- 
ting them  dry  afterward.  The  alter- 
nation of  heat  and  cold  is  as  tonic 
as  it  is  restful. 


KITCHEN  POINTERS. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Making  Pud- 
dings— Always  beat  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  eggs  separately,  and  use 
the  whites  as  the  last  ingredient. 
When  tin  moulds  are  used  for  boiling 
or  steaming  puddings,  remember  to 
grease  the  cover  of  the  mould  as  well 
as  the  mould  itself.  Lard  is  better 
for  such  greasing  purposes,  and 
cheaper  than  drippings  or  butter.  In 
order  to  get  the  pudding  to  come 
easily  from  the  mould,  plunge  the 
latter  in  cold  water  for  a  moment. 
A  pudding  cloth  is  preferred  to  a 
mould  by  many.  This  should  be 
kept    scrupulously    clean. 

When  Making  an  Omelette,  whip 
the  yolks  of  eggs  lightly  and  the 
whites  to  a  stiff  froth.  It  will  be 
found  much  lighter  than  when  made 
by  beating  the  eggs  altogether. 

If  a  Stew  or  Soup  is  made  too  salt, 
add  a  few  slices  of  raw  potato,  and 
cook  a  few  minutes  longer.  The  po- 
tato will  have  absorbed  most  of  the 
salt  without  giving  Its  own  flavor  to 
the  soup. 


LEMON   HONEY. 


A  delicious  filling  for  cakes  or 
sandwiches  may  be  made  by  grating 
the  rind  of  three  large  lemons  after 
.scrubbini;  them  thoroughly.  Press 
out  and  strain  the  juice,  put  it  with 
the  grated  rind  into  a  double  boiler, 
add  one-quarter  of  a  cupful  of  butter 
and  one-half  a  pound  of  sugar.  When 
very  hot  mix  a  couple  of  spoonfuls 
with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  then  add  the  eggs  to  the  mixt- 
ure. When  it  begins  to  thicken  af- 
ter constant  stirring,  cook  slowly  un- 
til very  thick. 
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LODDS   AND   ENDS   OF  IN- 
TEREST TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


SPIINT   BONES   ON   THE    HORSE. 


Can  be  Controlled  by  a  Little  Care 
When  Animal   Is  Young. 

Even  a  tyro  in  horseflesh  will  ob- 
ject to  a  splint  on  the  limb  of  a 
horse.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  it, 
and  in  his  amateurish  way,  the 
novice  will  see  it  as  he  looks  around 
the  animal.  "Oh,"  the  dealer  will 
say,  "that  is  only  a  splint,  it  is  noth- 
ing at  all,  it  will  never  hurt  him." 

Thus  it  is  that  splints  sell  as  par 
value  many  times.  But  the  reliable 
horseman,  who  cares  a  bit  for  his 
reputation,  will  hesitate  before  as- 
suring a  customer,  depending  upon 
him  in  the  matter,  that  the  horse 
with  a  splint  will  never  go  lame 
or  even  that  he  will  not  go  lame 
within  a  specified  time.  He  will  un- 
hesitatingly go  as  far  as  to  say  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  splints  do 
not  give  any  serious  trouble,  and 
that  careful  work  will  cause  them  to 
disappear,  but  that  is  about  as  far 
as  he  will  venture  his  assertions  re- 
garding the  insignificance  of  the 
splint.  When  one  has  seen  a  goodly 
number  of  horses  go  lame,  some  of 
them  permanently,  through  splints, 
it  brings  a  sense  of  caution  to  the 
man  who  values  his  reputation. 
Situation  &  History  of  Splint  Bones. 

The  splint  has.  in  the  horse,  a 
rather  funny  association  with  what 
an  Irishman  might  call  his  "prehis- 
toric history."  Paleontologists  tell 
us  that  once  upon  a  time  the  horse 
was  not  "stood  up"  on  one  large  can- 
non bone  as  he  stands  now.  but  that 
he  had  at  least  three  similar  limbs 
reaching  from  the  knee  down  for 
him   to  stand   upon. 

As  time  passed  the  horse  came 
more  and  more  to  rely  upon  the  mid- 
dle one,  and  as  these  at  each  side 
•became  disused,  they  shrank  up  and 
gradually  disappeared.  Not  entirely, 
however,  for  there  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  front  leg  of  the  horse, 
Ijing  close  at  either  side  of  the  big 
cannon  bone,  two  rudimentary  bones 
which  extend  from  the  lower  side  of 
the  knee  down  close  to  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  the  ankle  joint.  They  are 
said  to  be  useless,  and  they  move 
very  little,  although  they  articulate 
with  the  knee  joint,  and  they  move 
relatively  to  the  cannon  bone.  But 
when  they  are  moved  too  much,  ir- 
ritation with  inflammation  follows, 
and  a  bony  formation  is  deposited, 
which  is  called  a  splint.  Very  often 
this  will  cause  little  trouble  or  an- 
noyance. A  splint  a  few  inches  be- 
low the  knee  does  not  often  do  much 
harm,  especially  if  it  is  not  too  big. 
But  there  is  another  one.  up  near  the 
knee,  which  is  of  a  kind  to  interfere 
with  the  articulation  of  the  knee, 
which  is  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter. It  is  very  seldom  that  o  horse 
wearing  such  a  splint  is  able  to  go 
sound  at  all  gaits  without  showing 
It.  If  they  are  able  to  start  out  all 
right,  they  will  probably  go  very 
lame  if  worked  hard  or  driven  far. 
It  is  "only  a  splint."  it  is  true,  but 
it  generally  spells  a  ruined  horse, 
just  the  same.  Then  there  is  a  splint 
that  old  country  horsemen  call  a 
"pegged"  splint.  It  goes  right 
through.     If  they  stay  Just  as  they 


are  they  will  do  but  little  harm,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  work 
farther  round  the  cannon  bone  until 
they  interfere  with  the  tendons  and 
their  ligaments,  and  then  it  becomes 
a  dangerous  and  damaging  splint. 

Still  another  splint  is  a  kind  to  be 
seen  often  upon  heavily-bodied, 
light-legged  horses,  such  as  are 
sometimes  bred  from  a  heavy  mare 
of  cold  blood,  and  some  sort  or  other 
of  light  horses.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  horse  has  usually 
a  heavy  body,  big  head,  light  spin- 
dle shanks,  of  poor  quality,  and  the 
long  splint  looks  like  an  effort  of 
nature  to  strengthen  the  weakness 
of  the  limbs.  If  these  splints  do  not 
grow  in  such  a  direction  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  tendons  they  will  do 
little  harm,  but  there  is  always  a 
tendency  for  them  to  commence 
growing  again,  and  they  may  at  any 
time  grow  around  so  as  to  do  this 
and  cause  the  horse  to  go  lame. 

Splints  are  sometimes  caused  by 
The  horse  interfering,  .striking  the 
leg  with  the  other  foot. 

They  are  usually  amenable  to 
careful  and  patient  treatment.  They 
are  apt  to  decrease  with  age  in  the 
horse.  The  time  when  they  are 
most  to  be  guarded  against  is  when 
animals  are  young.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  look  after  them  at  this 
time  if  a  little  bit  of  care  is  taken. 
When  colts  are  being  broken  or 
worked  for  the  first  time,  one  can 
easily  once  in  a  while  lift  the  foot, 
and  while  it  is  off  the  ground  run 
the  fingers  along  the  splint  hones  on 
each  side.  If  any  tenderness  or  swell- 
ing is  present,  let  up  on  the  colt  at 
once,  and  stop  working  him.  Give 
him  a  physic,  bathe  the  limb  in  cold 
water,  and  blister  with  biniodide. 
about  one  part  to  nine,  and  give  at 
least  a  month's  rest. 

Clover  Hay  Good  for  Horses. 

Many  horsemen  are  of  the  opinion 
that  clover  hay  is  not  good  for 
horses.  Someone  has  told  them  that 
it  causes  heaves,  and  others  say  lung 
and  throat  troubles  are  encouraged 
by  it. 

To  horses  and  colts,  cattle  an"3 
sheep.  I  have  fed  many  tons  of  clover 
hay.  redtop  and  timothy,  and  have 
found  the  former  much  superior  in 
all  respects  to  either  of  the  other 
two. 

City  teamsters  buy  timothy  hay  at 
$10  to  $1.'  per  ton;  often  higher. 
They  are  prejudiced  against  clover, 
and  will  not  buy  it.  even  If  it  is  much 
lower  in  price.  The  timothy  hay  they 
buy  is  usually  so  ripe  that  is  it  little 
better  than   oats  straw. 

A  large  part  of  the  hays  are  made 
when  they  are  overripe.  Ripe  grass 
becomes  an  indigestible  wood  fiber, 
and  Is  more  filling  than  nutritious. 
Not  so  with  clover,  however,  for  It  is 
usually  cut  when  In  full  bloom  and 
when  Its  feeding  value  is  at  its  best. 
Chemical  analysis  tells  us  that  such 
hay  contains  twice  the  amount  of 
nutrients  found  In  the  best  timothy 
or  upland  prairie  hay. 

Clover  Puts  Growth  on  Colts. 

Every  year  I  raise  several  colts  for 
the  market.  In  summer  they  are 
pastured  on  clover  and  In  winter  fed 
clover  hay  with  corn  and  oats,  a  lit- 
tle bran,  oil  meal.  etc..  in  addition. 
T  finish  them  off  for  market  when 
about  three  years  old  much  the  same 
as  I  do  steers.  My  clover-fed  colls 
always  weigh  more  and  are  better 
than  those  of  my  neighbors  fed  on 
timotbf. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 
CARING  FOR   HARNESS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 


The  harness  is  usually  one  of  the 
most  neglected  factors  in  the  farm 
equipment,  yet  good  care  will  pro- 
long its  period  of  usefulness  quite 
as  much  as  proper  care  will  extend 
the  serviceable  life  of  any  other  part 
of  necessary  farm  equipment.  At  least 
once  each  year  it  should  be  thorough- 
ly washed  and  well  oiled.  All  breaks 
should  be  promptly  repaired  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  it  will  be 
much  improved  in  appearance  by  an 
occasional  cleaning  and  dressing. 
This  is  good  work  for  stormy  weath- 
er and  need  not  interfere  with  more 
important  work.  But  it  should  not 
be  neglected  and  will  not  be  on  the 
well  managed  farm.  However,  like 
all  jobs  that  can  be  postponed,  it  is 
often  neglected  longer  than  it 
should  be  for  the  good  of  the  har- 
ness. 

The  average  man  will  appreciate 
a  well-kept  harness  and  will  take 
better  care  of  his  team  when  provid- 
ed with  one,  so  that  a  double  profit 
is  ordinarily  derived  from  keeping 
the  farm  harness  in  good  condition. 


Cured    Rinicbone   and    Splint. 

141    Austin    St.. 

Milwaukee,   Wis.,   Oct.   6,  '09. 
DR.   B.    J.    KENDALL  CO., 

Dear  Sirs: — I  think  it  my  duty  to 
drop  you  a  letter  telling:  what  vroader- 
ful  nuoceaa  I  have  had  witti  your  Spa- 
vin Cure.  My  horse  got  a  Splint  and 
I  thought  I  would  try  your  liniment; 
after  using  two  bottles  I  had  cured  it 
and  worked  it  away  completely.  Some 
tirno  after  mv  horse  got  a  ringbone 
and  I  bought  two  more  bottles  and 
worked  that  away  also.  Kindly  mail 
me  one  of  your  free  books  A  Treatise 
on   the  Horse. 

Yours   respectfully, 

Edward   Matz. 


SAVE  HALF  THE    LABOR 

In  sawing  wood.  Tou  can  do  this 
and  at  the  same 
time,  cut  more  wood 
in  a  given  time  than 
in  any  other  way  by 
i  using 


I^  IRELAND  wood' 
SAWING  MACHINE 

Table  is  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls,  moves  easily — cut  of 
saw  Is  down  Instead  of  against  the 
operator  as  in  old  style  machines. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw 
and   Shingle   Mills. 

Send  for  prices  and  fall  InforatatloB 

Ireland   Machine  A  Fonndnr  C«.« 
15   State   St.»  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


I  Make  tbe  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

AaJ  I  can  pror*   it.       Fortr-iv*    y««n  *g«   I 

-   komnirncrtl  tcllmt  icaJe*  t*  th«  UM»  iMItag 

him  have  a  iree  trial  and  never  ukiBf  •  MMt 

in  return  until  he  had  found  thai  mj  teal* 

was  exactly  ai  represented.       1   havs  pnl- 

ented  the  only  reliable     f  ITLKSS  STOCK 

S<:alr,  complete  with   ttctl  frame,  c*a- 

pound  beam  and  l>eam   boi   without  eztsM 

charge,  sold  at  a  fair  price.      Mr    acale   il 

not  cheapeat.  but  UHST.     I  wiU  aend  r*m 

lull  Information,   a  scale   on  approval    •• 

book,  "Rensonk  (or  Owainf  a  Scale"  if  rgn 

addxoM    xJU.IIII  lie  Part  The  rrelthi." 

I  Off  C    St.,     BiNGHAMTON.   N.  T. 


Impregnatora   for   Marea  and  Cowa 
From  f2.60  up. 

▲rtlflclal     Impregnators     are  "Easy  to 
Use."     write    for   pamphlet. 
OKO.   P.   PILLING   4k   SON   CO^ 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  ir  your  bam  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATLAS.WffcoMCRETE 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
f  actured-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Farm"  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  usintr  concrete.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photographs,  diasTrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Bri»ad  St.         New  York 

Daily  Productive  capacity  over  SO,  000  barreh- 
the  iargeat  in  the  world 


■^PORTLAND      ^ 

ATLAS 

H^  CEMENT  f 


None  Jo>t  as  Good 


THE   NEW    YOUK   STATE   FAIU. 


The  70th  Annual  New  York  State 
Fair,  held  at  Syracuse  from  Sep- 
tember 12th  to  17th,  was  by  far  the 
greatest  exhibition  ever  held  In  the 
state.  The  educational  features,  the 
financial  gains  and  the  number  in 
attendance  surpassed  all  previous  ef- 
forts. 

The  entries  in  the  dairy  products 
department,  under  the  supervision  of 
R.  A.  Pearson,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  exceeded  by  200  those 
of  last  year.  Over  800  entries  were 
made  in  the  butter,  cheese,  milk  and 
cream  classes. 

The  plan  of  having  the  Judging 
done  before  the  formal  opening  of 
the  fair,  was  an  Innovation  which 
proved  a  great  benefit  to  visitors. 
The  educational  value  was  Increased 
for  the  visitors  were  able  to  tell  the 
relative  standing  of  the  various  ex- 
hibits. 

The  milk  samples  submitted  were 
double  the  number  of  last  year.  The 
entries  in  the  buttermaklng  compe- 
tition, one  class  open  to  men  and  one 


to  women,  had  twice  as  many  con- 
testants as  last  year.  This  feature 
proved  of  greai  Interest  to  the  visitor 
and  the  amphl-theater  In  which  the 
contests  took  place  was  crowded 
during    the    trials. 

Three  new  classes  were  Instituted 
— one  for  starters,  one  for  judging 
cheese,  and  one  for  judging  butter. 
The  classes  for  essays  on  dairy  sub- 
jects did  not  prove  as  attractive  as 
the  previous  year. 

In  the  cattle  department  over  800 
head  were  exhibited  at  an  estimated 
value  of  $500,000.  The  champion 
Brown  Swiss  herd  of  Europe  and 
America,  owned  by  E.  M.  Barton,  of 
Chicago,  was  at  the  fair.  Two  ex- 
hibitors In  the  cattle  show  alone  had 
over  $100,000  worth  of  exhibits.  It 
Is  claimed  by  breeders  that  the  show 
of  Guernseys,  Jerseys.  Ayrshlres  and 
Holsteln-Frleslans  was  the  best  In 
the  world. 


S^\^XE   AT  THE   ROYAL. 


there  are  several  special  premiums  in 
advertising,  which  appeal  to  the 
swine  breeders  under  the  present 
prospects  of  a  heavy  demand  for 
good  breeding  stock.  Dr.  J.  J.  Boyd, 
Reeds,  Mo.,  superintendent  of  the  di- 
vision, says  he  looks  for  a  good  show 
of  Duroc  Jerseys.  The  Chester  Whites 
will  be  equally  strongly  represented, 
with  herds  already  entered  from  R. 
F.  Fantz  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Sidney  D. 
Frost  of  Mlrablle,  Mathew  &  Worth 
of  Grant  City,  and  W^altmire  Broth- 
ers of  Peculiar. 

There  are  many  special  premiums 
offered  for  Chester  Whites,  also, 
which  look  good  to  the  breeders,  who 
are  of  course  eager  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  winning  prize  money  at  the 
Royal.  W.  W.  Waltmire  of  Peculiar, 
Mo..  Is  sui>erlntendent  of  the  Ches- 
ter Whites.  The  Berkshlres  will  have 
their  usual  strong  display,  under  the 
management  of  Frank  S.  Springer. 
Springfield.  III. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
In  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVESTB5R 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Agfs    wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

Boi  22.  H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co.,  WeiterviUe,  Ohio. 


The  entries  already  made  in  the 
Duroc  Jersey  division  of  the  swine 
department  Indicate  keen  Interest  In 
this  section  of  the  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  show,  to  be  held  In  Kan- 
sas City.  October  10  to  15.  E.  W. 
Davis  &  Co.  of  Glenwood.  Mo.;  Mc- 
Farland  Bros,  and  B.  W.  Harned  of 
Sedalla.  W.  T.  Hutchinson  of  Cleve- 
land, are  among  those  who  have  filed 
entries. 

Besides   the   prize   money  offered, 


There  died  near  Leicester  recent- 
ly, a  sheep  aged  twenty-two  years, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  the  oldest 
sheep  In  England. 


It  Is  doing  things  at  the  right 
time,  and  never  neglecting  the  flock 
for  a  single  day.  that  brings  success. 


In  the  long  run  the  most  unpleas- 
ant truth  is  a  safer  companion  than 
a  pleasant  falsehood.  —  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


T^^ 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 


Enger  40  Torpedo-$2 1 50 

The  Enger  ''40^^  Brought  a  New  Price  Era 

Its  Introduction  a  Year  Ago  Was  Timely.  It 
Brought  True  Values  and  a  Standard  Product 
From  the  Chaos    of    an     Unorganized    Industry. 

A  NEW  PRICE  ENGER  BUILDING  POPULAR  MODELS 

Ihe  prices  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  automo-  i^t      t-  i-         «•     j  •  ,         ^  ,     i- 

biles  on  the  market  today  were  set  before  real  car  -^."^  tnger  line  attords  a  variety  of  models  for 

values— under  the  present  modern  method  of  man-  selection.  .       ,       ^  ^  .      .     „      t 

ufacturing — were  known.  ^"e   of   these   is   the    Enger   Torpedo    '40  .     It 

ranks  among  the  first  in  beauty  of  body  design,    it 
It  was  not  the  part  of  the  earlier  builders  to  **  '^e  straight  line,  5-passenger  construction. 

lower  the  price  of  their  product.  The  Enger  Torpedo  is  one  of  the  best  looking 

cars  of  this  popular  type.     The  body  is  roomy  and 
They  felt  that— to  the  public— it  would  seem  a  luxurious.  .  ,        .       ■ 

drop  in  quality  as  well  as  in  money.  "  *s  built  with  taste  and  comfort  in  view — mmus 

the  purely  unnecessary  luxuries. 
That  is  psychological  instinct.  ^^e  average  owner  of  medium  priced  cars  does 

not  know  comfort  in  motoring. 
Hence  these  manufacturers  have  hung  to  their  Medium    priced    models,    heretofore,    have    had 

exorbitant  prices — in  spite  of  the  decreased  cost  of  cramped  bodies  and   short  foot  room.     That  is  be- 

production  due  to  organized  capital.  cause  there  are  no  big  cars  at  the  Enger  price. 

The  luxury  of  body  room  in  the   Enger  is  ap- 
They  have  not  kept  up  with  the  public's  intelli-  parent  at  the  first  sitting.     The  same  is  true  of  both 

gent  idea  of  values.  the  Enger  "40"  Torpedo  and  the  Enger  "40"  tour- 

ing car. 

All   models   have   the   same    proven   "40"   horse 
A  NEW  ERA  power  chassis. 

Thus,  the   Enger  "40"  marked  a  new  era— and  SAVE  YOUR  PRIDE 

set   the   first  ten   years   of  automobile  development  The  Enger  gives  the  man  who  can  only  afford 

back  into  motor  history.  a    moderate    priced    car    an    opportunity    to    own    a 

machine   he  will  feel   proud  of  in  any  motor  gath- 
The   Enger  is  a  big  standard   car — selling  at  a  ering. 

191 1   price.  This  is  the  reason  the   Enger  has  appealed  so 

successfully    to    the    intelligent    conservative    buyer. 
It  was  the  first  car  to  be  sold  at  the  new  price —  He  finds— on  investigation — that  he  is  not  pay- 

in  the  era  of  motor  history.  ing   for   an    atmospheric    prestige — but   is   buying   a 

power    plant    and    automobile    equipment    at    their 
Automobile  prices  will  not  go  much  lower — de-  true   value, 

spite  public  opinion.  That  means — he  is  buying  an   automobile  with 

the   same   sense  of  values  as  he  does  when   buying 
The  present  criterion  of  price  is  the  Enger.  a  motor  boat,  a  gasoline  engine — or  any  other  staple 

commodity  of  every  day  use. 
You  can  safely  judge  by  it  in  making  your  se-  Base    your    selection    on    an    Enger.     Send    for 

lection.  descriptive  literature  today. 

We  will  build  tin-  following  type  for  1911: 

Enger  40  5-Passenger  Torpedo $2150        Enger  40  Regular  4-Passenger $1700 

Enger  40  Touring  Car,  fully  equipped.  $2000        Enger  40  Roadster  Torpedo  front $1650 

Enger  40  4-Passenger  Torpedo $1750        Enger  40  Roadster $1600 

U/ye  Eng'er  Motor  Car  Co., 

<a  Summer  Sts.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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The  Eastern  Farttier,  Dainytnan  and  Poultry  t^aiser 

I>eceiiil>ei:-,    lOXO 


SUBSCRIPTION-- IB    cenU  a    je&r;    At*    years    for 

$1.00.     single   copy    S    cents.  Dlacontlnued   at  end   of 

paid  eubscriptlon.  Sample*  on  application.  Canada 
subscription  IS  cents  extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
besln  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT— Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Regrlstered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  In  good  con- 
dition accepted  for  small  amounts. 

CHANGS)  IN  ADDRBSS — When  ordering  a  change  la 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVBRTISINO  RATBS — II  oents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  6  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an  Inch  measure. 


OUR  ADYBRTiSBRS— We  beller*  that  eTarr  mArmr- 

tisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  reepoBsfbla 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tmstlag  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  la  our  oolumaa,  aad 
any  such  swindler  -^111  be  publloly  exposed.  We  pr«. 
tect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  aot  guitr- 
antee  to  adjust  trifling  diilerenoee  between  aabaorlbera 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  baakrupta  aaac- 
tloned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  eomplalat  Muat 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  traaa- 
action  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Ble«4ed  Steek 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

BDITORIAL  DBPARTMKNT — The  editors  ara  always 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magaslne.  Photographers  are  lavltad  to  sab- 
nilt  photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  aay  phaae 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  aocompaay  both  maaa. 
scripts  and  photographs  to  Insure  their  retara.  if  tbav 
are  not  accosted.  -  -.  ••  *mwr 


Printed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 
Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


FEAR    OF    GERMAN    REFINERS 
KEEPS  SUGAR  RATE  DOWN. 


Proof  that  fear  of  German  refiners 
flooding  this  country  with  their  su- 
gars at  the  present  rate  of  four  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  alone  pre- 
vents the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  from  raising  the  price  of  its 
manufactured  commodity  is  now  un- 
derstood to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the    Federal    prosecutor.! 

This  proof,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
used  in  the  event  that  counsel  for  the 
Sugar  Trust  raises  the  contention  that 
as  the  result  of  its  combination  and 
improved  facilities  the  price  of  refin- 
ed sugar  has  been  reduced  from  13^2 
cents  per  pound  in  1870  to  4.76  cents 
per  pound  in  1909,  and  4}^  cents  at 
present. 

"The  German  refiners  hold  the  key 
to  the  price  of  crystallized  sugar," 
said  a  person  high  in  Federal  author- 
itv  yesterday,  "and  the  Sugar  Trust 
lawyers  and  trust  ofticials  know  it 
perfectly  well." 

Trust  Official's  Claim. 

A  prominent  ofiicial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Refining  Company  yesterday 
called  the  attention  of  a  World  re- 
porter to  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  Federal  bill  of  equity: 

"In  1909  the  total  consumption  of 
sugar  exceeded  3,250,000  tons,  the  per 
capita  was  more  than  eighty-three 
pounds  per  annum — four  times  that 
of  1850,  and  the  cost  to  consumers 
was  $1,000,000  per  day." 

In  commenting  on  this  clause  the 
Sugar  Trust  official  said:  "To  me  this 
appears  an  excellent  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  this  combination.  As  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  four  times  more 
people  eat  sugar  now  than  in  1850 
and  at  a  cost  of  nine  cents  per  pound 
less  than  in  1850." 

Through  the  same  Sugar  Trust  of- 
ficial it  became  definitely  known  yes- 
terday that  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  is  perfectly  willing  to 
reorganize   if     the     Government  can 


prove  that  its  present  formation  is  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law.  The  trust's  attitude,  however, 
is  that  as  the  result  of  the  expert  le- 
gal advice  of  James  M.  Beck,  its 
chief  counsel,  its  president  and  di- 
rectorate have  become  convinced  that 
the  corporation  is  entirely  within  the 
law. 

While^  Charles  H.  Allen,  treasurer 
of  the  Sugar  Trust,  announced  in  a 
statement  to  The  World  on  Monday 
that  the  corporation  is  now  operated 
under  another  regime  than  that  which 
controlled  it  in  the  past,  it  is  author- 
itatively known  that  the  Federal  pros- 
ecutor holds  that  its  general  methods 
of  illegal  monopoly  are  the  same  un- 
der tlie  leadcr.ship  of  President  Wash- 
ington P..  Thomas  as  they  were  under 
the  late  H.  O.  Havemeyer. 

H.  O.  Havcmeyer's  Methods. 

The  methods  used  by  the  late  Hen- 
ry O.  Havemeyer  in  dominating  his 
own  directorate  of  the  American  Su- 
gar Refining  Company  are  sensation- 
ally exposed  in  one  of  the  exhibits 
attached  to  the  bill  in  equity.  This 
(Exhibit  F)  comprises  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,   March   10,   1892. 

John  E.  Searles,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  trust  and  Havemeyer's  right  hand 
man,  stated  that  the  object  was  to  act 
upon  the  informal  negotiations  which 
had  been  going  on  with  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  outside  refineries. 

Havemeyer  retired  from  the  con- 
ference with  his  brother,  Theodore 
A.  Havemeyer,  and  left  the  remaining 
directors  to  contemplate  a  nice  little 
proposition  which  he  put  up  to  them 
in  writing,  to  the  effect  that  as  he  had 
the  cash  he  would  buy  the  shares  re- 
(liiired  to  secure  control  of  the  $10.- 
000.000  b>ankltn  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany "at  a  price  somewhat  below  the 
market  price  of  to-day.  to  compensate 
me  for  mv  outlay  and  for  the  risk 
consecjuent  upon  the  laree  amount  r.f 
the  transaction.  I  shall  therefore  re- 
tire  from   the   meeting.     Your  action 


must   be  without   my   vote." 

Havemeyer  then  had  another  letter 
read,  while  he  was  waiting  in  the  next 
room,  in  which  two  members  of  the 
trust's  directorate  wrote  him  stating 
that  they  understood  that  he  had 
stock  to  sell  and  desiring  to  know 
whether  he  would  sell  it  to  the  com- 
bination. 

It  also  appears  from  the  minutes 
that  H.  O.  and  T.  A.  Havemeyer  had 
secured  45  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
the  Spreckles  refinery,  which  they 
would  only  sell  to  the  trust,  of  which 
both  were  directors  and  the  former 
the  president,  at  a  "considerable  ad- 
vance upon  cost." 

After  some  further  discussion  the 
resolutions,  with  the  amounts  filled  in 
as  Havemeyer  requested,  were  unani- 
mously passed. 

Changes  in  Organization. 

Changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
were  announced  yesterday  at  the  cor- 
poration's offices  at  No.  117  Wall 
street,  as  follows: 

Joseph  A.  Ball  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president.  He  be- 
came connected  with  the  Boston  Su- 
gar Refining  Company  in  1880.  re- 
maining with  it  until  1891,  when  it 
wa.s  merged  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  the  Franklin 
^^ugar  Refining  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Judson  Lounsbury  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  sales  department.  He 
has  been  directly  connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  company  for 
fourteen  years,  and  for  ten  years  pre- 
viously in  other  capacities. 


SUGAR  TRUST'S  GRIP  ON   THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


(Special  to  The  World) 
BOSTON,  Nov.  29.— The  methods 
of  sale  and  exploitation  of  the  friar 
lands  in  the  Philippines  were  strong- 
ly denounced  in  the  annual  report  of 
Erving  Winslow,     Secretary     of  the 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

Anti-Imperialist  League,  at  a  meeting 
Lt  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  here 
to-day.     Mr.   Winslow's  report  said: 

"Imperialism  has  developed  into  a 
definite  claim  for  a  permanent  colo- 
nial policy.  President  Taft  recon- 
ciles this  policy  with  his  professions 
of  attachment  of  the  Filipinos,  inas- 
much as  he  pretends  that  they  would 
be  a  happier  people  as  permanent  col- 
onists of  the  United  States. 

"Where  20,000  native  tenants  are 
compelled  to  pay  an  average  annual 
rental  of  $1.30  an  acre,  the  Havemey- 
er sugar  exploiting  syndicate  is  en- 
abled to  purchase  outright  a  SS.ooo- 
acre  estate  on  annual  payments  of  32 
cents  per  acre. 

"After  appropriating  100,000  pesos 
of  public  funds  to  loan  to  agricultu- 
rists who  had  lost  everything  and 
were  unable  to  put  in  their  crops, 
rules  and  regulations  were  issued 
whereby  these  loans  could  be  made 
only  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
sugar  cane  in  certain  restricted  areas 
where  the  tenants  were  compelled 
to  furnish  the  cane  to  certain  mills 
located  on  estates  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Manila 
Railway  Company,  the  Speyer  syndi- 
cate of  New  York. 

"The  plan  of  the  land  sales  so  far 
has  not  worked  out  altogether 
smoothly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  purchasers.  The  labor  question 
is  a  very  vital  one.  The  American 
Governor  of  Mindoro,  where  a  Mr. 
Poole  had  acquired  55,ooo  acres  of  the 
friar  lands  prepared  a  flaming  adver- 
tisement for  the  English  and  Spanish 
newspapers  'urging  the  Filipinos  to 
emigrate  to  that  island  of  prospective 
sugar,'    which    reads: 

'Attention,  Filipinos!  Come  to  Min- 
doro! Become  independent  farmers 
and  earn  enough  to  support  your 
family.  There  are  large  areas  of  pub- 
lic land  in  Mindoro  suitable  for  agri- 
culture, which  can  be  obtained  by 
purchase,  lease  or  by  right  of  home- 
stead. If  you  prefer  to  earn  enough 
first  to  enable  you  to  build  a  house 
and  buy  animals  you  can  obtain  em- 
ployment on  the  sugar  estates  at  35 
cents    a   day.' "  .        .      ^ 

Write  your  representative  in  Con- 
gress and  ask  him  what  he  knows 
about  this,  sending  the  entire  clipping 
to  him.  Sav.  neighbor,  do  you  think 
vou  could  "lay  up"  money  enough  to 
build  a  house  and  buy  animals  on  35c 
per  day?  These  poor  Filipinos  do  not 
dine  on  fare  such  as  is  supplied  Con- 
gressman at  the  "New  Willard"  in 
Washington. 


YES,   THE   RAILROADS    COULD 
SAVE  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS A  DAY. 


And    Louis    Brandies,    One    Lawyer 

Useful  to    the    Citizens    in  This 

Country,    Can    Easily    Tell 

Them  How. 

Louis  D.  Brandies,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  America  and 
a  public  spirited  man,  has  taken  up 
the  fight  of  the  shippers  against  the 
railroads. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  men 
of  the  Elihu  Root  type  selling  their 
brains,  energy  and  ability  to  corpora- 
tions that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a 
man  like  Brandies  fight  now  for  the 
small  people  against  the  railroads,  as 
he  has  fought  in  the  past  for  working 


women  against  horrible  conditions  of 
employment  and  for  many  others  that 
must  pay  their  lawyers  with  gratitude 
rather  than   cash. 

Brandies  told  the  railroads  that  the 
trouble  with  them  is  stupid  waste  of 
money.  He  said  that  they  could  ad- 
just their  financial  condition,  pay  the 
dividends  demanded  by  the  non-pro- 
ductive owners  simply  by  stopping 
their  wasteful  methods,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  increasing 
charges  to  the  shippers — the  business 
men,  manufacturers  and  merchants 
whose   energies   mean   prosperity. 

Brandies  told  the  railroad  managers 
that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  waste  one  million  dollars  a 
day — which  would  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  million  dollars  a  year; 
that  is  to  say,  five  per  cent  interest  on 
SEVEN  THOUSAND  THREE 
HUNDRED  MILLIONS,  about  three 
per  cent  on  the  total  capitalization  of 
all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  the  railroad  men  ought 
to  be  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
saving  five  per  cent  annually  on  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  railroad  managers  replied  rath- 
er cynically  that  they  would  pay 
Brandies  a  good  salary  if  he  would 
show  them  how  to  save  that  rnoney. 
Brandies  replies  that  he  is  willing  to 
show  them  without  any  charge  what- 
ever, and  people  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  his  views. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  could  be  saved  at  once 
— merely  by  the  stopping  of  jnside 
stealing  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
management. 

For  instance,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  has  been  systematically  rob- 
bed by  its  high-spirited  officials, 
charging  against  the  road  millions  for 
work  never  done  in  the  way  of  repairs 
furnished,  supplies  and  others.  Stop- 
ping that  would  be  a  good  way  to 
save  money. 

And  for  years  "inside  interests" 
with  special  charges  on  bridges,  spe- 
cial charges  for  trains  entering  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  special  graft 
in  connection  with  the  "White  Freight 
Line"  and  otherwise  have  robbed  the 
New  York  Central  and  its  stock- 
holders of  millions  upon  millions — 
consistently  skimming  the  cream  off 
the   railroad   milk. 

To  stop  that  entirely  would  be  a 
good  beginning  of  economy. 

There  have  been  revelations  in  con- 
nection with  nearly  all  the  railroads 
— even  the  best  managed — showing 
existing  graft  and  robbery  that  steal 
from  the  stockholders,  just  as  Po«;t 
Office  graft,  rebates  and  extortionate 
rates  steal  from  the  general  public. 

But  the  great  waste  in  the  railroad 
world  is  not  the  waste  of  bad  man- 
agement, private  graft  or  deliberate 
robbery.  It  is  the  waste  IN  HU- 
MAN BRAINS,  ENERGY  AND 
ABILITY. 

When  a  railroad  system  hires  a 
traffic  manager  it  does  not  by  any 
means  hire  a  man  who  will  merely 
manage  well  the  traffic  of  the  rail- 
road that  emplovs  him.  The  manacrer 
is  hired  especiailv  TO  TAKE  THE 
TRAFFIC  AWAY  FROM  SOME 
OTHER  RAIRO.'Xn. 

Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  engaged  in  railroad  man- 
agement— perhaps  the  ablest,  for  it 
is  probable  that  such  men  as  J.  T. 
Hill.  George  T.  Gould  and  McCrea 
represent  the  highest  development  of 
business  ability  in  the  United  States. 


Page  Three. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  these 
men  can  use  only  one-quarter  of  their 
ability  in  building  up  their  railroads 
and  managing  them  economically — 
three-quarters  of  their  ability  must 
be  devoted  to  fighting  each  other, 
fighting  Wall  Street  sharks  that  jug- 
gle with  their  stocks,  injuring  their 
credits,  fighting  the  powerful  trusts 
that  demand  special  privileges,  spe- 
cial rights  and  rebates  and  back  up 
their  demands  with  dangerous  threats. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  United 
States  has  not  had  in  its  employ  a 
hundredth  or  a  ten  thousandth  part 
of  the  ability  that  has  been  at  the 
service  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet  the  Post  Office  pays  its  em- 
ployes relatively  well — although  not 
well  enough.  It  carries  a  letter  from 
New  York  to  the  extremity  of  Alas- 
ka for  two  cents,  and  transacts  all  its 
business  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch. 
It  would  be  run  to-day  at  a  large  pro- 
fit, if  it  were  released  of  railroad  graft 
and  imposition.  It  would  make  a 
profit  of  tens  of  millions  annually  if 
the  express  companies  did  not  own 
the  people's  representatives  and  did 
not  prevent  the  people  from  having  a 
parcels    post. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  United 
States  has  accomplished  wonders  of 
economy  and  efficiency  because  the 
ability  in  the  Post  Office  is  devoted 
to  Post  Office  affairs  and  is  not  wast- 
ed in  competition. 

If  we  had  two  or  three  post  office 
systems,  with  the  best  men  in  each 
system  thinking  of  the  competitor  in- 
stead of  thinking  about  post  office  af- 
fairs, letter  postage  would  be  ten 
cents  instead  of  two,  and  there  would 
be  no  mail  delivery  at  all  in  the  dis- 
tant places  where  it  does  not  pay — 
just  as  there  is  now  no  express  de- 
livery in  distant  places  where  it  does 
not   pay. 

If  the  united  railroads  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  managed  for  the  peo- 
ple by  men  able  as  those  that  no^^- 
manage  them  comparatively,  by  men 
thinking  only  of  railroad  development 
and  of  public  service,  the  saving 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  a 
million  dollars  a  day,  and  the  ser- 
vice infinitely  better  than  it  is  now — 
any  you  may  be  sure  that  Hill  and 
Gould  and  the  others  know  this. 

— Copyright.  1910,  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  Publishing  Company. 


The  editor  of  Blooded  Stock  b« 
lieves  the  foregoing  editorial  written 
by  Arthur  Brisbane — one  of  the  great- 
est of  editors.  Brisbane  himself 
stands  to  the  N.  Y  .Journal  in  the 
same  relative  ration  as  Hill.  Gould 
and  McCrea  do  to  the  railroad  inter- 
ests. Any  business  to  be  well  man- 
aged must  be  backed  by  brains — 
brains  cost  money,  usually,  conse- 
quently all  the  large  corporations  and 
special  interests  are  manned  by  men 
of  ability,  experience  and  brains. 
But  where  vital  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple are  at  stake  we  need  honest  and 
able,  as  well  as  non-mercenary  law- 
yers to  fight  for  the  people.  When 
the=e  illumine  the  dark  spots  in  the 
business  firmament  they  should  be 
duly  noted  by  the  people  and  these 
men  put  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 
land.  If  you  are  for  Mr.  Brandies  for 
I"  S.  Senator  and  live  in  Massachu- 
setts make  it  known.  You  couldn't 
have  a  better  one. 
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The  Great  International  Live  Stock  Show. 

Fine  Display  of  Blooded  Stock— Prizes  Awarded— Society  in  Attendance— School  Children 

Take  Possession  of  Grounds. 


By  Otis  H.  Waldo,  Jr.,  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


Chicago,  Nov.  26,  1910. 
To  the  Editor,  Blooded  Stock, 
Oxford.  Pa. 
Long  before  November  22nd  of  this 
year,  the  opening  day  of  the  Interna- 
tional Horse  Show  at  Chicago,  busy 
carpenters,  electricians  and  decora- 
tors were  hurrying  to  completion 
work  on  the  great  amphitheatre, 
barns  and  surrounding  grounds  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  to  transform 
them  into  a  veritable  fairyland  of 
lights  and  fancies.  Thus  when  we 
enter  the  grounds  between  the  white 
pylons  at  the  gates  and  step  in  upon 
the  finished  product,  it  is  to  wonder 
at  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

Who  can  describe  that  sine  qua 
non,  that  finishing  touch,  the  master 
stroke  which  turns  into  the  arena  the 
faultless  horse  and  admirable  equi- 
page.'' Is  there  a  word  or  sentence 
which  will  describe  the  sensations 
aroused  by  the  parade  of  competing 
highly  mettled  horses? 

With  the  mind  stirred  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  martial  music,  there 
comes  a  lull,  a  silence,  and  then  the 
bugler  sounds  forth  his  startling 
notes  and  there  come  the  coaches 
manned  by  such  men  as  Judge  W.  H. 
Moore,  of  New  York;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Marshall,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  C.  W.  Wat- 
son, of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Sutherland,  of  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
and  we  are  carried  back  an  hundred 
years  and  more  to  the  coaching  days 
of   Merrie   England. 

Now  summoned  from  the  ancient 
revery  we  are  called  to  bear  witness 
to  very  modern  skill  in  the  breeding 
of  ^tallion  saddle  horses.  Prize  win- 
ners of  Kentucky,  Misosuri,  and  Illi- 
nois, are  exhibiting  their  five  gaits. 
Kentucky's  Choice,  a  high  mettled  jet 
black  stallion  has  finished  his  test 
and  stands  breathing  fire,  an  exqui- 
site model  for  the  old  master  painters. 
But  our  good  judges  award  the  blue 
ribbon  to  Joe  McDonald,  a  black  stal- 
lion of  Illinois,  who  is  quieter  on  the 
bit,  amid  the  wild  cheers  of  his  very 
numerous    admirers. 

Then  come  the  hackneys,  the  Shet- 
land ponies,  Welsh  ponies,  ponies 
other  than  Shetland  ponies  and  not 
over  14  hands  i  inch,  3  years  or  over, 
pairs  of  ponies  other  than  Shetland?, 
tandem  pony  teams  other  than  Shet- 
lands,  in   the  latter  classes   of  which 
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Mr.  Vanderbilt  with  his  quatrain  of 
"Wonders"  from  Newport,  R.  1.,  was 
a  very  formidable  and  successful  con- 
testant. 

The  international  jumping  contest 
included  ofiicers  from  England  of  the 
7th  Hussars,  i6th  Lancers,  Scottish 
Rifles,  and  Cavalry  Club,  from  France 
of  the  ist  and  4th  French  Dragoons, 
from  Holland  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
Hussars,  and  from  the  United  States 
of  the  7th,  nth,  14th  and  15th  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.  This  was  indeed  a 
very  interesting  contest  in  which  the 
United  States  won  first  and  France 
second  place.  One  French  and  one 
Dutch  officer  where  man  and  horse 
hurled  to  the  ground  with  such  force 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
could  come  up  as  they  did  unhurt. 

On  the  final  night  at  the  Horse 
Show,  the  audience  was  treated  to  a 
sight  of  the  six  horse  teams  of  Swift 
&  C9mpany,  Armour  &  Company, 
Morris  &  Company,  and  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Farm,  and  a  lengthy  parade  of 
Percherons  and  other  heavy  draft 
horses,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
of  the  following  week. 


Black  is  the  fashinoable  color  in  the 
fat  stock  section  of  the  cattle  division 
of  the  International  Live  Stock  Show. 
This  fashion  was  inaugurated  by  fat 
little  Shamrock  II,  winning  the 
prand  championship  of  champions 
among  tlic  fat  steers,  and  it  was  seal- 
ed with  a  treble-dyed  seal  of  approval 
yesterday  by  three  carloads  of  black 
and  hornless  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
winning  all  the  prizes  and  the  grand 
championship  for  exhibits  of  carload 
lots  of  all  breeds  of  fat  cattle. 

The  carload  that  won  the  grand 
championship  was  exhibited  by  Ed  P. 
Hall,  of  Mechanicsburg.  111.,  whose 
prize  moneys  to  date  at  this  year's  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Show  already 
amount  to  $1,125.  His  herdsman,  who 
fitted  the  grand  champion  carload, 
will  receive  one  of  the  International 
exposition's   two  gold   medals. 

Champions  to  Be  Sold. 

Grand  Champion  Shamrock  II.,  the 
wonderful  black  grade-.\ngus  calf  that 
weighs  I. TOO  pounds,  and  the  carload 
champions  will  be  sold  at  auction  this 
afternoon.  They  will  be  slaughtered 
forthwith,  and  so  will  the  champion 
fat  sheep  and  champion  fat  swine. 
Friday  the  cattle  carcasses  will  be 
sold  at  auction  at  Morris*  packing 
house  at  i  p.  m  ;  the  sheep  carcasses 
will  he  sold  at  Swift  &  Co.'s  at  2  p. 
m.  The  swine  carcasses  will  be  sold 
at  Armour's  at  3  p.  m. 

•Another  sensation  was  furnished 
yesterday  in  the  breeding  classes 
when  the  judges  arrived  at  Ringmas- 
ter as  senior  champion  shorthorn  bull, 
and  Roan  Sultan,  owned  by  Thomas 
Johnson  &  Son,  of  Columbus.  O.,  as 
junior  champion  shorthorn  bull. 

Finally  the  royal  purple  ribbon  was 
conferred  upon  Ringmaster,  a  magni- 
ficent 2-year-old  bull  weighing  2.000 
pounds,  bred  and  owned  by  White  & 
Smith,  near  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Awards  in  Sheep  Classes. 

The  important  awards  in  the  sheep 
department  were: 

Champion  aged  Shropshire  ram — 
G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y, 

Champion  Cheviot  ram — G.  W. 
Parnell,   Wingate,   Ind. 

Champion  Cheviot  ewe — W,  D. 
Calland  &  Son,  De  Graff,  O. 

Champion  Hampshire  ram — Wil- 
liam F.  Renk,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 

Champion  Hampshire  ewe — C.  O. 
Judd,  Kent,  O. 

Champion  Dorset  ram — W.  H.  Mi- 
ner, Chazy,  N.  Y. 

Champion  Dorset  ewe — W.  H.  Mi- 
ner, Chazy,  N.  Y. 

In  the  swine  department  three 
breeds  were  judged — Berkshires, 
Hampshires,  and  Poland-Chinas.  W. 
S.  Cojsa,  of  White  Hall,  111.,  carried 
off  the  grand  championship  for  boar 
and  sow  in  this  breed. 

Meharry  &  Hunter  won  the  grand 
championship  for  boar  in  the  Poland- 
China  breed,  while  the  sow  honors 
went  to  Francis  &  Hunter. 


Women  on  horseback,  some  riding 
astride  and  some  on  side  saddles,  can- 
tering about  the  arena  of  the  Dexter 
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amphitheater  in  a  competition  be- 
tween the  various  riding  clubs  of 
Chicago,  furnished  a  spirited  enter- 
tainment last  night  for  the  thousands 
of  visitors  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Not  so  pretty  and 
fascinating,  but  more  noisy  and  ex- 
citing, was  the  game  of  pushball  play- 
ed on  horseback  by  rival  teams  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  traders'  ex- 
change and  the  live  stock  exchange. 

A  murmur  of  surprise,  followed  by 
a  ripple  of  laughter,  ran  through  the 
thousands  of  spectators  when  what 
appeared  to  be  a  huge  football,  seven 
feet  in  circumference,  was  rolled  into 
the  tanbark  arena.  Cow  horses  of 
the  western  plains  were  used  in  the 
game,  and  the  spectators  were  arous- 
ed to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  dur- 
ing the  contest. 

Garden's  Judging  is  Rapid. 

Setting  a  new  record  in  rapid  cal- 
culation as  applied  to  the  judgment 
of  fat  cattle,  Richard  G.  Carden,  the 
judge  from  Fishmoyne,  Templemore 
county,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  during  the 
dav  weeded  through  three  classes  of 
grade  and  crossbred  cattle,  in  which 
tbere  were  over  sixty  nominations, 
and  finally  pinned  the  blue  ribbon 
championship  insignia  on  Victor, 
property  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural college. 

The  colleges  were  particularly 
prominent  in  the  championship 
awards,  as  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka annexed  the  prize  in  the  Angus 
breed  with  Prince  of  View  Point. 
Other  championship  winners  were  W. 
S.  Van  Natta,  of  Fowler,  Ind.,  who 
took  the  ribbon  in  the  Hereford 
classes  with  Donald  Lad,  and  James 
Leask,  of  Green  Bank,  Ont.,  who  won 
the  shorthorn  championship  with 
Roan  James.  It  proved  a  surprise 
when  it  took  honors  over  Benefactor, 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege nomination,  which  won  the  cham- 
pionship at  every  state  fair  at  which 
it  was  shown  this  year. 

The  success  of  Roan  James  places 
the  Canadian  exhibitors  in  line  for 
the  grand  championship  of  the  show, 
which  they  won  in  1907.  and  the  re- 
serve championship  in  tqoR.  Roan 
James  is  a  half-brother  of  the  winner 
in  1007  and  the  reserve  the  following 
year. 

Seeks  Grand  Champion  Today. 

This  morning  Mr.  Carden  will  con- 
tinue his  investigations  into  the  qual- 
ities of  a  dozen  or  more  champions  of 
various  breeds  selected  by  the  other 
judges  in  the  cattle  department,  in  de- 
termining the  winner  of  the  grand 
championship    honors. 

In  the  swine  department  honors 
were  divided  between  the  Iowa  .State 
College,  Purdue,  and  the  Canadian  ex- 
hibitors, while  in  the  sheep  depart- 
ment the  colleges  were  more  conspic- 
uous among  the  winners  than  ever  be- 
fore, although  Canada  will  win  the 
bulk  of  the  ribbons. 
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Double  honors  fell  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  yesterday  when  the 
twelve  judges  of  the  agricultural  stu- 
dents' contests,  held  annually  in  con- 
nection with  Chicago's  International 
Live  Stock  exposition,  made  known 
their  official  figures,  the  number  of 
points  scored  by  the  rival  colleges 
represented  in  the  contests,  and  the 
names  and  standing  of  the  first  ten 
students  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Missouri  not  only  won  the  team  tro- 
phy but  it  has  th?  extra  honor  of  cor- 
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railing  the  first  four  places  on  the 
honor  list.  As  there  are  only  five  stu- 
dents on  each  college  team  and  as 
Missouri's  fifth  man  was  only  a  few 
marks  below  the  leading  quartet,  the 
FOUR— B.  S. 

state  can  boast  of  having  its  entire 
team  of  five  students  in  the  honor  list 
of  the  first  ten. 

Forty-five  students  in  all,  makincr 
nine  teams  from  as  many  college?, 
competed,  which  emphasizes  the  com- 
pleteness of  Missouri's  sweeping  vic- 
tory. 

Ten  Ranking  Students. 

The  ten  ranking  students,  as  an- 
nounced yesterday,  are: 


Points, 

W.   R.      Hechler,     University     of 

Missouri    1,089 

Walter  S.  William,  University  of 

Missouri    1,087 

T.  R.  Douglass,  University  of  Mis- 
souri      1,075 

S.  T.  Simpson,  University  of  Mis- 
souri      1,074 

C.   M.    Henderson.   Texas  Agrrlcul- 

tural    College    1.074 

L.  Tompkins,  Iowa  State  College.  .1,071 

A.  J.  McMillan.  Manitoba  Agri- 
cultural College   1,060 

George    S.    Tenipleton,    University 

of   Missouri    1,054 

W.  P.  Forbes.  University  of  Ne- 
braska      1,051 

K.  F.  Warner,  University  of  Ne- 
braska     1,043 

The  Missouri  students  excelled  all 
their  opponents  at  judging  horses,  cat* 
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tie  and  hogs  and  were  second  in  the 
score  for  judging  sheep.  Texas  Ag- 
ricultural college  students  won  the 
sheep  judging  contest. 

Points  Scored  by  Breeds. 
By  breeds  the  points  scored  by  the 
college  teams  were: 

College  or  state  Total 

Unl.        Horses.  Cat.  Sheep.  Hogrs.    Pts. 

Missouri     1.2S0   1,418   1.297   1,384    5378 

Nebraska     ..1,256  1,401   1,242   1,230   5.129 

Iowa     1,270   1,284   1,277   1,285  5,126 

Texas     1,228   1,344   1,304   1,238   5,114 

Manitoba     ..1,236   1,390   1.200   1,166   4,992 

Ohio    4,951 

Ontario     4,883 

Kansas     4,735 

Kentucky    4,720 


J.  Ogden  Armour  donates  $5,000  for 
twenty  agricultural  college  scholar- 
■hips,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
colleges  whose  students  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  judging  con- 
tests, according  to  the  above  awards. 
Judge  of  Animals  Today. 

This  morning  the  judging  of  the 
various  animals  for  prizes  will  begin 
in  earnest.  The  attendance  all  day 
yesterday  at  the  exposition  in  the  in- 
ternational amphitheater  at  the  Union 
stockyards  was  generous  and  much 
interest  was  displayed  in  the  horses 
of  the  foreign  cavalry  officers  that 
competed  in  the  many  jumping  con- 
tests of  last  week's  horse  show. 


Tonight  the  first  game  of  the  push 
ball  tournament  will  be  played  be- 
tween members  of  the  Traders'  ex- 
change and  a  team  from  the  Live 
Stock  exchange.  There  is  atrophy  at 
stake  for  the  winner. 

Thousands  of  agriculturists  in  at- 
tendance at  the  International  Live 
Stock  exposition  last  night  loudly 
cheered  John  J.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  bank, 
when  he  announced  that  he  had  ac- 
quired Dan  Patch,  the  grand  cham- 
pion Shire  horse  of  the  world.  The 
horse  was  named  after  the  famous 
pacer. 

Besides  the  purchase  of  Dan  Patch, 
for  which  it  is  reported  Mr.  Mitchell 
paid  $10,000,  he  has  added  three  im- 
ported hackney  blue  ribbon  winners 
to  his  stable  at  Lake  Geneva,  his  re- 
cent purchases  from  the  Truman  Pio- 
neer Stock  Farm,  near  Bushnell.  Til., 
including  Queen  of  Diamonds  and  Tit- 
willow   Connaught. 

Dan  Patch  for  three  successive 
years  has  taken  grand  championship 
honors  at  the  International  show  here. 
The  horse  is  5  years  old  and  weighs 
2,400  pounds. 

Iowa  Bull  Wins  First  Prize. 

Although  the  United   States  scored 
a  victory  over  Canada  in  cattle  classes 
judged,   it  did  not  bring  joy  to  Mrs 
O.  V.  Battles,  of  Maquoketa.  la.  She 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Hor.io  hide.  Cult.  Dog.  Deer, 
oriwiy  kind  ot  skiii  with  Imir  or  fiiroiu 
"e  make  tlit-in  soft,  lit'ht.  o.torlesn, 
wind,  ninth  nnd  wtin-r  proof,  and  nwike 
tht-rn  Info  coatu  (for  nun  or  women) 
robt-g,  ruifg  or  srlores  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  iroodn  will  c.st  you  less  than 
to  buy  thetn.  and  he  worth  in. ire.  Send 
three  i.r  more  e,, w  or  hf.r«e  hiden  In  one 
shipment  from  Hiiywii.re  eHHt  of  Den- 
ver and  we  pay  the  freiifht  holh  ways. 

Oet  our  illustrafort  ratalojr  which 
^ive^  prices  of  tauninir.  taxidcrmv  and 
head  niountinir.  Also  priii-s  ,if  fur 
w"  s*'ll  *""*   *"'''  "'"""f'^"*^  k'ame  heads 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company. 
571  lyeU  Ave.,  Rfcliwier,  N.  Y, 


had  hoped  to  win  the  championship 
of  the  Angus  classes  \yith  her  Black 
King  of  Rosemere,  which  the  judges 
decided  was  second  to  Glenmore 
Proud  Lad,  owned  by  Patrick  Leahy, 
of    Williamsburg,    la. 

Mrs.  Battles  occupied  a  box  at  the 
judging  arena  with  a  party  of  friends 
and  told  how  she  had  nursed  the  calf 
— feeding  it  from  a  bottle  in  her  own 
kitchen — with  the  hope  that  it  would 
carry  off  the  blue  ribbon  and  the 
championship  in  every  class  in  which 
it  was  entered.  She  was  disappointed 
when  she  saw  the  judge  pin  a  blue 
ribbon  on  Glenmore  Proud  Lad,  which 
was  sired  by  an  imported  bull. 

Other  Prize  Winners. 

Other  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aberdeen-Angus,  bulls  3  years  old 
»nd  more.  O.  V.  Battles'  Oakville 
Quiet  Lad;  bulls  2  years  old  and  un- 
der 3,  W.  D.  McHenry;  senior  year- 
ling bull,  Edwin  C.  owned  by  M.  H. 
Donahue  of  Holbrook.  la.;  junior 
yearling  bull,  entry  of  D.  Bradfute 
of   Cedarville,   O. 

Hereford,  grand  championship  bull. 
Repeater,  owned  by  O.  Harris,  of  Har- 
ris, Mo.;  grand  championship  cow. 
Scottish  Lassie,  owned  by  J.  C.  Lo- 
gan, of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  which  also 
won  the  junior  heifer  championship; 
aged  herds,  won  by  entry  of  O.  Har- 
ris, who  also  took  the  junior  bll  cham- 
pionship with  Gay  Lad  VI.;  senior 
cow  championship,  won  by  Lady  Fair- 
fax IV..  owned  by  W.  T.'  McCray,  of 
Kentland,  Ind. 

Shorthorns,  junior  bull  calf,  won  by 
Thomas  Johnson  &  Son.  of  Columbus, 
O.,  who  also  took  most  of  the  other 
championships   in   this   class. 

Galloways — Majority  of  firsts  went 
to  C.  S.  Hechtner.  of  Charlton,  Ta. 
Good  Showing  by  Illinois. 

Illinois  scored  over  several  other 
states  and  Canada  in  the  judging  of 
Shire  horses.  Prominent  among  the 
winners  were  Finch  Bros.,  of  JoHet. 
111.,  Truman's  Pioneer  Stud  Farm,  of 
Bushnell,  111.;  Robert  Burgess  &  Son, 
of  Wenona,  111.,  and  George  E.  Brown 
of  Aurora,  111.  Iowa  was  well  repre- 
sented by  Peter  Hopley  &  Son,  of 
Lewis. 

William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  of 
Chicago,  won  prizes  in  the  Oxford 
sheep  classes,  competing  against  Ca- 
nadian and  United  States  breeders. 
Other  winners  of  the  chief  prizes 
were  George  McKerrow  &  Sons,  of 
Pewaukee,  Wis.,  and  R.  J.  Stone,  of 
Stonington.   111. 

In  the  Shropshire  classes  Chandler 
Bros.,  of  Charlton.  la.,  won  both  the 
ewe  and  ram  championships. 

Among  the  championship  winners 
in  the  swine  department  were  William 
Essig.  of  Tipton,  Ind.;  L.  C.  Miller,  of 
Canton.  III.;  Long  Bros.,  of  Elwood, 
111.;  Patterson  &  Rouse,  of  Payne's 
Depot,  Ky..  and  Hugh  Atkinson,  of 
Mount  Sterling.  Kv.,  in  the  Hamp- 
shire  classes. 

The  championship  steer  of  the  show. 
Shamrock  II..  was  sold  at  auction  to 
C.  H.  Morgan  8c  Co..  butchers  in 
Kenwood,  for  60  cents  a  pound  for 
his  T.Too  pounds  on  the  hoof  This 
is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  the 
grand  champion  of  the  International. 
First  prize  for  four  horse  team 
shown  to  wagons  with  the  wheelers 
weighintr  from  3,000  to  3,600  pounds, 
went  to  the  quartet  entered  by  the 
Union  Stockyards  company.  Swift  ^ 
Co  's  entry  took  second  nrize. 
In  the  four  horse  judging  to  wagon. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

wheelers  to  weigh  4,000  pounds  or 
over  Morris  &  Co.  carried  away  first 
prize.  The  Lafayette  Stock  Farm 
team  of  Crouch  &  Son  took  second 
prize  and  Swift  &  Co.  third. 

For  gaited  saddle  horses,  five  gaits, 
ridden  by  owner  and  entries  confined 
to  the  Union  Stockyards,  Symon  Rap- 
pal  took  first  prize,  C.  A.  Dunbar  sec- 
ond, and  J.  S.  Agar  third. 

For  combination  harness  and  sad- 
dle horses,  Edward  Morris,  Jr.,  took 
first  prize. 

■OOI. 


FOR  SALE} — Thoroughbred  Durocs   Po- 
land   Chinas      and      large      Yorkshire 
Swine,   Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens  and 
eggs.  WM.  HARSHMAN. 

Thurmont.    Md. 

BARGAINS       IN       POLAIfD  -  OHTlf Al, 
BE2RKSHIRBSaad  CHBSTBR  ^fnBtlTBS 

'  I  now  hAv«  a  la.rf« 

■took  of  probablr 
the  beat  I  mrmr 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
have  Boara  aad 
Sows,  all  breeds,  t  to  f  month!  old 
mated  not  akin;  aowa  bred  and  boara 
ready  for  aervice.  Quernaer  Calrea 
and  Reglatered  Scotch  Collie  Pupptea. 
Write  for  pricea  and  free  elrcular. 
This  atock  must  go  and  will  be  aold. 
M.  B.  Turkeya,  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Le^horna  and  Beadle  Doca. 
P.   F.   HAMILTON,  CoekraaTtllo, 
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FOR   SAMS — Some  fine  Torkahire  Pica 
— no  better  atock  In  U.   S.     Jaat  la- 
ported — new    bleed.     A.   ▲.    BRADLBT. 

Frewsburg.  N.  Y. 


MTIX-H   GOATS. 


MII-CH  GOATS — Information   regarding* 
this    most    profitable    milk    producing 
animal.     Write  G.   H.  Wlckersham.  1242 
St.    Francis  avenue.  Wichita,   Kansas. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  SAI.R — Good  honest  stock  egga 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland.  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  fiOO  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds  for  sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-flve  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma   cockerels    for    sale.     Write    me. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY.   Sand  Patch,  Pa. 


MISnCM.ANEJOrS. 


HQRSFS      Srolng   blind   Barry   Co.,   low* 
"""^^^ City.  la,,  can  cure, 

Al'TOMOni  LISTS  ATTENTION— Fur- 
lined  coat  never  worn,  lined  through- 
out with  the  best  Au.'^tralian  mink, 
eloerant  Persian  lamb  collar,  cost  $175. 
will  sell  for  l.'JS.  also  pair  of  cinnamon 
bear   robes   $30   cost   $120.     Write 

W.    SCOTT, 
121   East  27th  St..  New  York. 


TROTTIVG  MARB  for  sale— a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau> 
tiful  stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin  to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAND.    Cumberland,    Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy."  out  of 
bitches  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up. 
FRANK    H.    TAYLOR.    Reedsvllle,    Pa. 


SEND    lOe    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 

largest,   newsiest,     race-horse     paper 

published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland, 

Md. 


SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Alton,  Ills.  .      Orient,  0.,  Nov.  16,  '09. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  now  given  your  remedy  a  hard  test.  My  hogs  were  very  sick  and  dying 
when  I  began  the  use  of  your  remedy.  A  few  of  them  were  so  near  dead  I  could  not  get  the  medi- 
cine in  them  and  these  of  course  died.  I  have  saved  everything  else  that  was  able  to  take  the 
treatment  and  my  hogs  are  now  in  fine  shape  and  are  on  full  feed  doing  well.  My  sows  that  were 
near  farrowing  time  had  the  cholera  and  I  cured  them.  They  have  since  farrowed  strong,  healthy 
pigs  and  the  sows  and  pigs  are  doing  fine.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
will  absolutely  cure  hog  cholera  after  the  hogs  are  sick  and  especially  save  the  pigs  from  the  sows 
after  going  through  the  cholera  as  mine  did.  1  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers  as  a  remedy  that  they  can  rely  on  in  safety.  I  will  answer  any 
letters  addressed  to  me  from  feeders  who  will  enclose  postage  for  reply. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  Respct.,  D.  O.  McKINLEY. 

Snoddy*s  free  book  of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole  method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and  keeping  hogs  in  thrift,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Alton,  111.    Station  "C 


For  saddle  horses  ridden  to  walk, 
trot,  and  canter,  by  women,  Thomas 
E.  Wilson's  entry  took  first  prize, 
Martin  H.  Foss  second.  Dr.  Jackson 
third,  and  Miss  J.  Thaburn  fourth. 

LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION  RE- 
ELECTS OLD  OFFICIALS. 


SOME  TRADE  SIGNS. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Registered  Hol- 
steln  bull  calf.  Mostly  white.  Fine 
Individual.  Good  pedigree.  Write  for 
pedigree,  photograph  and  price.  MAD- 
ISON COOPER,  JOI  Court,  Watertown. 
N-  Y. 


Show  Ends  and  Was  a  Great  Success 

— Children  Romp  and  Sing  on 

Final  Day. 

All  officers  of  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  association  were  re- 
elected at  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
yesterday  at  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin 
club.  The  roster  includes  W.  E.  Skin- 
ner, of  Denver,  president;  Richard 
Gibson,  of  Delaware,  Ontario,  and  A. 
J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe,  111.,  vice-presi- 
dents; Arthur  G.  Leonard,  general 
manager  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Tran- 
sit company,  treasurer;  B.  H.  Heide, 
Chicago,  secretary. 

Affairs  of  the  association  were 
shown  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 
The  achievement  of  its  purposes  was 
demonstrated  by  the  great  success  of 
this  year's  exhibition,  which  closed 
last  night. 

Ten  thousand  youngsters  were  the 
guests  of  the  exposition  during  the 
day.  The  children  had  no  respect  for 
the  reserved  seat  section  and  the 
boxes,  with  the  result  that  many  cou- 
pon holders  had  to  be  content  to 
stand  in  the  promenade  around  the 
ring.  The  children  sang  a  number  of 
popular  songs. 

SECRETARY  WILSON  FAVORS 
THE  HOG. 

The  manufacturers  of  lard  substi- 
tutes have  been  anxious  to  avoid  the 
inspection  of  their  production,  but 
Secretary  Wilson  decided  that  they 
would  have  to  submit  to  the  same  in- 
spection for  their  products  as  for 
lard,  which  their  production  was  man- 
ufactured to  take  the   place  of. 

The  manufacturers  appealed  to  the 
attorney  general,  and  Judge  Fowler 
holds  in  his  opinion  that  lard  substi- 
tutes, which  is  a  cooking  compound 
made  of  one-fifth  animal  fat  and  four- 
fifths  cotton  seed  oil,  is  within  the 
definition  of  a  meat  food  product  and 
must  be  inspected  under  the  meat  in- 
spection law. 

This  is  a  confirmation  of  Secretary 
Wilson's  inspection  rules,  as  he  has 
required,  the  inspection  of  lard  sub- 
stitutes ever  since  the  ineat  inspec- 
tion law  was  passed. 


A  review  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  for  the  last  fiveyears 
shows  fluctuation  in  exports,  with  de- 
cline rather  than  advance,  and  mark- 
ed increase  in  imports.  Comparison 
may  be  made  on  a  basis  of  the  latest 
official  reports.  These  show  the  com- 
merce of  the  ten  months  ended  April 
30.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
years  the  record  stands  thus: 

Exports. 
Imports.  (domestic). 

1905 $1,020,873,178        $1,465.825.1 10 

1907 1,195,399.276  1.587.918,677 

1908 1,018,192,236  1,610,075,635 

1909 1,071,194.560  1,402,561,949 

1910..,,    I,3i8,264..373  i.457,932.4i8 

The  only  fair  inference  from  this 
record  of  both  imports  and  exports 
is  increase  in  domestic  demand  and 
in  domestic  purchasing  power.  The 
people  are  spending  more  money  than 
ever  before  and  the  inference  from 
that  fact  is  that  they  have  the  money 
to  spend.  While  it  is  probable  that 
in  individual  cases  draft  has  been 
made  on  reserves  and  savings,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  staternents  of  the 
banks  and  other  institutions  to  sup- 
port an  argument  that  total  expendi- 
ture has  been  in  excess  of  income. 
While  spending  more  than  ever  he- 
fore,  the  people  as  a  whole  have  in- 
creased their  savings.  The  records  of 
the  last  five  years  show  the  erection 
of  thousands  of  new  homes  and  the 
opening  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  accounts  in  savings  banks.  Com- 
plain as  we  may  of  price  increase  and 
of  high  cost  of  living,  neitherappears 
to  be  a  crushing  burden. 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  import*; 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  represents 
materials  contributing  directly  to  our 
manufacturing  interests.  That  com- 
bines the  37  per  cent,  of  raw  mater- 
ials with  the  t8  per  cent,  of  manufac- 
tures for  further  use  in  manufactur- 
ing. In  the  ten  months  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  same  neriod  of 
1009.  imports  of  hides  and  skins  show 
a  50  per  cent,  increase.  Imports  of 
raw  wool  show  a  40  per  cent,  increase. 
Chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes  increased 
about  14  per  cent  :  raw  cotton  nearly 
3^  per  cent.:  india  rubber  about  80 
per  cent.,  due  in  part  to  increased 
quantitv  and  in  part  to  increased  price, 
and  tin  about  25  per  cent.  Imports 
of  raw  silk  dropped  from  $66,000,000 
to  $56,000,000.  partlv  a  nuantitv  de- 
cline and  partly  a  pricedecline.  High- 
er prices  account  for  a  $7,000,000  in- 


crease in  sugar  imports,  and  a  decrase 
in  quantity  purchased  accounts  for  a 
$9,000,000  decline  in  the  coffee  ac- 
count. Imports  of  diamonds  and  oth- 
er gems  nearly  doubled,  reaching  $41,- 
181,215,  a  record  mark.  The  imports 
of  wines  and  lijuors  increased  20  per 
cent,  in  spite  of  increase  in  the  rate 
of  duty.  The  increase  in  rates  on 
some  lines  of  cotton  goods  did  not 
prevent  a  12  per  cent,  increase  in  im- 
ports   of    manufactured    cotton. 

BAD  ROADS  AND  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING. 


Bad  country  roads  increase  the  cost 
of  living.  While  this  is  not  the  chief 
cause,  it  is  one  that  contributes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  influence  toward 
raising  the  prices  of  staple  foods. 
More  than  90  per  cent,  of  our  entire 
highway  system  is  composed  of  poor- 
ly graded  dirt  roads,  that  are  full  of 
ruts,  mud  holes  and  sloughs  a  great 
portion  of  the  year.  During  the 
breaking  up  of  winter  about  a  mil- 
lion miles  of  these  roads  are  almost 
impassable  for  heavy  loads,  and  to  get 
the  heavier  farm  produce  to  market 
requires  several  extra  trips.  The 
farmer's  time  is  spent  in  marketing 
his  crops.  He  cannot  haul  loads  in 
wet  weather,  but  must  wait  for  fine 
days,  thus  losing  valuable  time  when 
he  should  be  in  the  fields.  Farmers 
suffer,  not  only  from  bad  roads  when 
trying  to  market  their  produce,  but 
also  from  the  increased  cost  of  haul- 
ing home  heavier  articles,  such  as 
phosphate,  coal,  mill  feed,  machinery, 
lumber,  etc.  Our  dirt  road  system 
tends  to  diminish  the  farm's  produc- 
tive capacity,  while  at  the  same  time 
adding  to  the  cost  of  farm  products 
in   the  city. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  loss  and 
waste  due  to  the  present  road  condi- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  this  great 
and  wealthy  nation  should  be  able  to 
devote  much  larger  appropriations  to 
scientific  road  building.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  one  that  concerns  the  far- 
mer's alone,  but  a  matter  that  direct- 
ly affects  our  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial and  transportation  interests 
as  well,  since,  in  the  long  run,  their 
prosperity  depends  on  the  economic 
condition    of   the    farmers. 


In  the  year  1909  the  United  States 
produced  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop.  77  per  cent,  of  the  corn 
crop  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  world'l 
o^ts  crop. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 


PROFITS  PER  HEN. 


The  Government  of  Denmark  in 
every  possible  way  aims  to  increase 
production.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
left  undone  that  will  induce  farmers 
to  take  better  care  of  their  farms  and 
of  their  live  stock.  Then  there  are 
various  organizations  more  or  less 
free  from  government  control  which 
assist  in  the  work.  As  an  example, 
the  Danish  Co-operative  Egg  Export 
Association  encourages  the  product- 
ion of  eggs  by  oflfering  annual  prem- 
iums for  the  best  managed  and  best 
paying  flocks  of  poultry  and  also  for 
poultry  breeding.  The  hens  on  one 
of  these  poultry  farms  last  year  aver- 
aged 158  eggs  each.  On  another  farm 
158  eggs  each,  and  the  net  profit 
was  $2.08  per  hen.  On  another  farm 
where  the  hens  averaged  i8t  eggs 
each  per  annum,  the  net  profit  was 
only  $1.31  per  hen.  This  was  due  to 
bad  management  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  who  had  not  given  the  care 
and  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
business  that  his  more  successful 
competitor  had.  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  hens  producing  the 
most  eggs  in  the  year  would  return 
the  greatest  profit,  but  they  didn't  in 
this  case,  thus  showing  the  value  of 
the  work  being  done  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  information  obtained  by 
a  well  defined  premium  plan.  Might 
not  some  well  regulated  plan  of  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  managed  flock?  be 
an  incentive  to  greater  production 
among  the  farmers  of  our  own  coun- 
try? 


CURE   FIR   SCALY   LEGS. 


Mrs.  M.  S.,  a  Minnesota  subscriber, 
sends  the  following  inquiry:  "What  is 
the  best  remedy  for  that  condition 
of  the  fowls  when  the  scales  on  the 
chanks  become  rough  and  filled  un- 
derneath with  a  mealv  substance?" 

Such  fowls  have  what  is  known  as 
scaly  leg,  a  local  trouble  caused  by 
the^  presence  of  minute  parasites 
which  work  under  the  scales,  making 
the  mealy  substance  that  vou  have 
discovered.  They  can  be  killed  bv 
washing  the  shanks  twice  a  day,  with 
48  hours  between,  with  ordinary  ker- 
osene and  then  wiping  dry.  T.ater  ap- 
plications of  vaseline  will  assist  the 
scales  to  return  to  their  normal  po- 
sition. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Tt  is  a  mistake  to  breed  from  under- 
sized, poorly  developed  fowls. 

The  best  prize  winners  are  usually 
raided    in    incubators. 

The  old  hens  become  overfed  more 
easily  than   pullets. 

The  profits  of  the  poultry  business 
have  never^  been  better  than  during 
the  past  winter. 


HOW  TO  TELL  DRAKES  FROM 
DUCKS. 


One  of  our  subscribers  sends  the 
following  request:  Please  toll  me 
how  to  distinguish  the  drakes  from 
the  ducks  in  my  flock,  so  that  I  can 


dispose  of  those  which  I  do  not  need 
to  keep." 

In  almost  all  varieties  of  ducks  the 
males  are  distinguished  by  two  fea- 
thers which  cur!  upward  and  toward 
the  head  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
tail.  The  voice  of  the  drake  is  shrill- 
er, while  that  of  the  duck  is  deeper 
and  Irtuder  in  all  varieties. 


SHORTAGE  OF  LUMBER  MAKES 

FARM  BUILDINGS  MORE 

COSTLY. 


horses  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  shelter 
and  attendance.  One  attraction  of  the 
U.  S.  Land  and  Irrigation  Exhibition, 
held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
November  19  to  December  4,  was  an 
Oilpull  tractor  which  has  the  power 
of  25  large  horses  and  measures  only 
9  feet  by  17  feet  over  all.  It  burns 
kerosene,  the  most  highly  concentrat- 
ed fuel  known,  hence  the  building  re- 
quired to  house  the  tractor  and  a 
year's  fuel  supply  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  a  barn  for  25  horses. 


Old  Buildings  Worth  More  Than 
When  Built. — Pioneers  in  New  Sec- 
tions Confronted  by  Grave  Problem. 


A  TARIFF  BLUNDER. 


The  alarming  waste  of  our  forest 
resources  by  fire  and  careless  lumber- 
ing has  entailed  great  hardship  upon 
the  men  who  are  settling  new  lands 
in  the  west.  The  cost  of  buildings 
necessary  for  sheltering  animals  and 
their  feed  has  largely  restricted  the 
type  of  farming  on  new  areas  to  grain 
raising.  High  prices  of  meats  are 
partly  due  to  this  cause.  On  older 
farms  well  kept  buildings  are  worth 
as  much  as  when  built,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

One  large  ranch  at  Crawford,  Kan., 
has  actually  advanced  its  inventory 
valuation  three  times  on  buildings. 
Farm  buildings  constitute  from  20  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  value 
on  stock  farms,  hence  newly  establish- 
ed farmers  are  curtailing  expenditures 
to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
house  work,  animals  and  feed.  A  barn 
holding  25  horses  and  their  feed  for 
one  year  costs  now  from  $2,000  up- 
ward. 

The  more  progressive  farmers  are 
substituting   mechanical    tractors    for 


When  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff  was 
on  its  passage,  it  seemed  to  escape  the 
wonderful  eagle  eyes  of  those  critics, 
LaFollette.  Cummings,  &  Co.,  as  well 
as  everybody  else  in  Congress,  that  in 
the  dairy  schedule  a  most  serious 
blunder  and  inconsistency  was  being 
enacted.  The  tariff  on  butter  is  six 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  rate  on 
cream  is  five  cents  a  gallon. 

In  100  pounds  of  40%  cream  there 
are  48%  pounds  of  butter,  the  duty  on 
which,  if  entered  as  butter,  would  be 
$2.9S.  But  coming  in  as  cream — about 
12  gallons — the  butter  slips  through 
with  the  payment  of  a  duty  of,  say,  60 
cents.  The  consequence  is  that  cream 
is  going  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  by  the  wholesale  to  the  very 
serious  diminution  of  the  exports  in 
Canadian  butter  and  cheese.  Of 
course,  the  richer  the  cream  in  butter- 
fat,  the  less  duty  the  butter  content 
pays,  as  the  rate  is  five  cents  a  gallon 
without  regard  to  richness.  The  Ca- 
nadian farmers  were  quick  to  see  this 
loop  hole,  and  have  taken  large  ad- 
vantage from  it. 


THESE  SKKLY-  lOOKING  CHICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn  t  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eijfht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?  "  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Purlt*n 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding:  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
fits  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  cbick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


baa  B  dcllcrhtful 
compouDded  ut 


100 


taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  hccaas©  It  Is 
those  very  pure,  wholesomo  and  awoot  ele- 
ments that  naturallv  attract  It.  Your  little 
"pulT-hnlls"  will  make  thiuKS  fly  scratohinR'; 
they  aro  always  happy  aiKi  busv.  when  foa 
on  It.  Some  of  the  larKcst  noultrv  plants 
use  I*nrltan  Chirk  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  mattfr  how  small  vonr 
flocli.  It  13  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 
profit,  for  you  always  to  keep  it  on  nand. 
It's  true  llio  insurance  for  vour  chirks,  all 
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n 
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pthorthinKS   U'injf  equal.    We   Kuarnntee 

itso.anrt  rt'fund  money  If  you're  not  sat  infifd.  i 
No  fu-'sintr  about   it^  eltlier-your  wonl   Is' 


ind  money  If  you're  not  sat  infifd. 
i-»ij  lu.-^uiif  about  it,  eltlier— j'our  woril  Is 
final.  IMiritnn  Chick  Food  Is  pot  up  in 
6-lb.  boxes  for  :;5c;  25-ib.  bajfs  11.00;  So-Ib. 
bags.  $1.75: 100-lb.  bajfs,  $3.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  If  he  hasn't  It  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

Piiritan-Amerioan  Poultry  Food  MflT.  Co., 

Bound  Brtwk  New  Jtnty 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 
THE  MILCH  GOAT. 


Page  Nine. 


Very  few  people  in  the  United 
States  really  know  the  full  value  of 
the  milch  goat.  The  Angora  goat  has 
long  since  proven  its  great  value  as  a 
producer  of  mohair,  and  a  land  clean- 
er, but  the  milch  goat  will  in  the  near 
future  prove  its  greater  value  to  the 
American  people  in  the  solving  of  the 
pure  milk  question. 

When  compared  with  the  cow.  the 
milch  goat  has  many  advantages,  the 
milk  of  the  goat  contains  fully  twice 
the  butter  fat  that  the  milk  of  the 
cow  does.  Goat's  milk  is  much  more 
easily  digested,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  foods  for  infants,  and  people 
having  weak  digestion,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  assimilated  foods 
known. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrat- 
ed by  one  of  the  oldest  milch  goat 
breeders  in  the  United  States  that 
goat's  milk  can  be  produced  at  about 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  cow's  milk  in 
the  matter  of  feed.  It  can  be  pro- 
duced with  one-half  the  trouble  as 
that  of  the  cow.  The  flavor  is  better 
if  the  goat  is  kept  in  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary place,  and  the  milk  is  much  purer 
than  cows,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
goat  is  practically  immune  from  all 
infectious  diseases  common  among 
cows,  eliminating  the  much  dreaded 
tuberculosis  germs.  It  seems  need- 
less to  say  that  the  best  breeds  of 
milch  goats  are  far  superior  to  the 
cow  when  it  comes  to  the  production 
of  high  grade  pure  milk. 

It  has  been  a  very  hard  matter  to 
secure  the  best  Swiss  breeds  of  milch 
goats,  as  the  Swiss  people  won't  part 
\vith  their  best  milkers,  and  those 
having  good  milking  does  in  this 
country  either  refuse  to  sell  them,  or 
ask  prices  that  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  people  with  moderate  means.  How- 
ever, the  industry  has  received  much 
encouragement  in  the  fact  that  good 
Spanish  and  Mexican  milch  goat  does 
have  been  imported,  and  when  bred 
to  the  high  grade  Swiss  bucks,  the 
cross-bred  stock  are  good  milk  pro- 
ducers, and  are  more  reasonable  in 
price.  Good  Spanish  and  Mexican 
does  will  produce  about  two  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  while  the  Swiss  breeds 
will  average  about  three  quarts  a  day. 
In  s(»me  cases  an  extra  good  Swiss 
d(»e  will  give  as  high  as  five  quarts  a 
day,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  this  milk  will  test  fully 
7^/^  per  cent,  butter  fat,  which  is  about 
double  the  butter  fat  that  cow's  milk 
contains,  it  can  be  readily  seen  why 


Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

Oyster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PAY! 


Tests  f'-ow  whrro 
these  tiKiis  h.ive 
born  Usui  — dura- 
tion of  t»  it  2:2  days 
— nuriihi-r  of  epi,i, 
83;  wtijytlit  of  egjrs, 

14  89.6  grramiTi'  a. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  2J  Hays— numl^r 
of  pjrirs,  6;  weitrht  of  cpes,  2.')7.6  (rrammps.  This  is 
convincme  arKumcnt  wliy  every  poultry  hou.'io  or 
yard  should  have  tlv  m.  'They'll  make  hens  hiy  an 
epsr  a  day,  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  snipmont. 

Belle  Brand  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  I.ime  in  natural  form  and 
acts  as  a  firrit,  making  them  suptrior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
CatalofTue  to 

Louim  ammBB,     BALTimomm,  mo. 


Higher  Cost  of  Living 
Does  not  Include  Fence 


Ten  years  ago  !t 
took  2  bushels  of  com 
to  buy  1  rod  of  fence.     To- 
day 1  bushel  of  com  will  buy  2 
rods  of  better  fence. 

Price  Low— Quality  Better  Than  Ever 


Within  ten  years  farm  prod- 
ucts have  greatly  advanced  in 
market  value  while  the  price  of 
woven  wire  fence  has  been  re- 
duced. These  are  the  reasons: 
Newer  and  improved  methods 
of  digging  the  ore,  shipping  to 
the  furnaces,  melting  into  steel 
and  making  into  finished  prod- 
ucts are  in  force.  Ten  years 
ago  operations  were  on  a  small 
scale.  Today  the  plan  of  oper- 
ation is  vast.  The  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  deliver  the  fin- 
ished goods  quickly,  of  better 
quality  and  at  a  lower  price. 

Dealers  Everywhere 


American  fence  is  made  bet- 
ter than  ever.  It  is  a  thorough- 
ly galvanized  square  mesh  fence 
of  weight,  strength  and  dura- 
bility. Large  wires  are  used 
and  the  whole  fabric  is  woven 
together  with  the  American 
hinged  joint  (patented)— the 
most  substantial  and  flexible 
union  possible.  Both  wires  are 
positively  locked  and  firmly  held 
against  side  slip  and  yet  are  free 
to  act  like  a  hinge  in  yielding 
to  pressure,  returning  quickly 
to  place  without  bending  or 
injuring  the  metal. 


Stocks  of  American  Fence  are  carried  In  every  place 
where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  The  Fence  is  shipped 
to  these  points  in  carload  lots,  thereby  securing  the  cheapest  transportation,  and  the  saving  in 
freight  thus  made  enables  it  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  prices.  Look  for  the  American  Fence  dealer 
and  get  the  substantial  advantages  he  is  enabled  to  offer.  He  is  there  to  serve  the  purchaser  in 
person,  offer  the  variety  of  selection  and  save  the  buyer  money  in  many  ways. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

Send  for  copy  of  "American  Fence  News"  profusely  illustrafed,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
tkowing  hew  fence  may  be  employed  to  enhance  tht  ear  ntng  power  of  a  farm,  Furnished  frct-  uf>,»i  aftx'naiioilf 


$75  and  $ioo  is  often  paid  for  a  Swiss 
gi>at. 

The  milk  goat  is  a  very  dainty  and 
clean  animal  in  all  its  habits.  They 
\sill  refuse  to  lie  down  in  a  dirty  place, 
if  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  clean  one, 
and  while  thev  will  eat  nearly  every 
kind  of  vegetation  that  grows,  they 
will  absolutely  refuse  to  eat  anything 
that  is  soiled  in  the  least,  or  has  been 
trodden  under  the  feet. 

G.  H.  Wickcrsham,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Tt  will  pay  you  to  correspond  with 
Mr.    W'ickersham. — Ed.  BloodedStock. 


The  fences  and  gates  are  the  keys 
to  the  farm.  Everybody  forms  an 
opinion  of  the  man  and  his  farm  by 
them. 


Milk  producers  who  know  it  best 
concede  that  alfalfa  is  an  invaluable 
feed  in  the  dairy,  closely  akin  to 
wheat  bran  in  restj'ts,  and  usually 
much  less  expensive.  In  the  average 
small  town  or  city  there  is  about  one 
cow  for  every  ten  or  fifteen  people. 
Therefore,  in  a  town  of  one  thousand 
population,  there  will  probably  be 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  cows.  If 
alfalfa  will  increase  the  quantity  of 
their  milk  and  butterfat,  giving  a  pro- 
duct at  a  lower  cost  than  the  con- 
centrated foods,  it  should  be  more 
used.  But  as  yet  it  is  not  generally 
used,  because  it  is  not  understood  and 
appreciated. — From  Coburn's  "The 
Book  of  Alfalfa." 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 


SOILS  AND  SEEDS. 


Corn  Shrinkage. 

Corn  shrinks  much  more  from  the 
time  it  is  husked  in  November  until 
spring.  To  many  it  looks  like  a  great 
loss  to  market  the  crop  as  it  comes 
from  the  field.  This  year  it  is  probable 
that  the  shrinkage  will  be  somewhat 
greater  because  of  early  frost.  A  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  is  perhaps  quite 
low  for  this  season.  If  the  farmer  has 
i.ooo  bushels  to  spare  this  fall,  this  will 
be  reduced  to  approximately  800  bush- 
els by  spring.  The  loss  due  to  vermin 
is  greater  with  corn  than  with  cereals, 
especially  the  loss  due  to  rodents. 
Corn  lies  loosely  in  the  crib  and  rats 
and  mice  easily  find  access.  The  husks 
of  snapped  corn  afford  good  building 
material  for  nests.  The  corn  is  also  in- 
jured in  color  by  bleaching. 

The  Angomois  grain  moth  is  the 
most  serious  insect  pest  injuring  corn 
in  the  ear.  The  extent  of  the  damage 
is,  however,  not  great  unless  the  corn 
is  kept  in  very  dry  room.  Corn  is 
never  injured  by  insects  to  the  same 
extent  as  wheat. 

When  to  Sell. 

Because  of  the  great  shrinkage  in 
corn  early  sale  is  many  times  the  most 
profitable.  Since  1,000  bushels  will 
shrink  to  about  800  bushels  it  follows 
that  50  cents  per  bushel  in  November 
is  as  good  as  60  in  the  spring,  if 
shrinkage  alone  be  taken  into  account. 
Potato  Shrinkage. 

The  East  being  a  great  potato  sec- 
tion, the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  it  be  best  to  harvest  from  the 
field  or  store  them  for  some  time.  If, 
as  will  be  true  this  year,  many  potatoes 
are  not  ripe,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
market  them  from  the  field.  Immature 
potatoes  will  not  keep  well  and  are 
likely  to  rot. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  facilities  of 
the  ordinary  grower  are  not  such  as  to 
make  storage  the  most  practicable. 
Cellar  space  is  so  often  limited  and  not 
the  best.  If  it  be  very  dry  there  is  so 
much  loss  of  moisture,  they  will  shrivel 
up.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  cause 
growth  if  there  is  moisture,  light  and 
warmth  in  the  early  spring. 

Storing  in  the  open  air  under  a  cov- 
ering of  earth  is  practicable.  Many 
times  the  tubers  are  frozen  because  of 
a  too  thin  covering.  Even  an  extra 
covering  of  straw  or  manure  is  insuf- 
ficient to  prevent  freezing.  Tlien 
again,  if  left  too  late  in  the  spring 
they  are  apt  to  heat  and  rot. 


FARM  NEWS,  FAR  AND  NEAR. 


The  price  of  milk  in  Chicago  may 
be  nine  cents  per  quart  after  Novem- 
ber I. 

Of  2,816.718,960  eggs  exported  from 
Russia  last  year.  Great  Britain  took 
725.333.760. 

American  consular  agents  report 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  has  be- 
come a  serious  problem  in  Italy. 

In  many  parts  of  Ontario  heavy 
winds  recently  shook  down  much  of 
the  apple  crop. 

Following  the  getting  of  September 
strawberries,  people  in  several  parts 
of  Canada  have  picked  ripe  raspber- 


ries within  the  past  few  days. 

No  more  cattle  or  pigs  are  to  be 
shown  at  the  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  fair 
because  the  space  they  used  to  occupy 
is  wanted  for  showing  automobiles. 

Illinois  is  the  leading  State  in  the 
United  States  in  the  value  of  its  field 
crops,  Texas  second,  Iowa  third,  Ohio 
fourth,  and  Missouri  fifth. 

H.  T.  Nutt  has  just  finished  sowing 
1,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  in  Weld 
county,  Colorado,  which  is  probably 
the  largest  acreage  planted  by  any  one 
person  in  northern  Colorado. 

As  a  memorial  for  her  son,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Jolly,  of  Grayville,  111.,  has  given 
to  the  Southern  Illinois  Episcopal 
Conference  her  farm  of  340  acres  for 
an  orphanage. 

The  1910  corn  and  cotton  crop  of 
Georgia  is  valued  at  $200,000,000.  The 
cotton  crop  alone  is  valued  at  $150,- 
000.000  or  about  one-fifth  the  value  of 
the  entire  crop  of  the  cotton  belt. 

Four  of  the  cows  of  Wm.  Olmstead, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  died  from  eating 
dynamite  which  they  had  gotten  at  by 
pushing  a  heavy  stone  off  a  feed  box 
behind  the  barn. 

Irish  experts  have  invented  a  pro- 
cess by  which  dairy  waste  in  combina- 
tion with  coarsely  ground  phosphate 
of  lime  and  yeast  makes  a  fertilizer 
which  will  return  to  the  soil  all  of  the 
phosphate  removed  by  milk. 

A  horse  a  few  days  ago  got  into  a 
deep  ditch  beside  a  road  near  Perth, 
Out.  It  went  deep  into  the  soft  muck 
and  ropes  and  chains  had  to  be  at- 
tached to  it  before  it  could  be  hauled 
out. 

By  rushing  forty  volunteer  fire 
fighters  overland  in  automobiles  when 
a  Northern  Pacific  freight  train  start- 
ed a  blaze  in  a  grain  field  at  Wesley 
Lloyd's  ranch  near  Waitsburg.  Ore., 
an  expensive  fire  was  prevented. 

By  havinsr  fires  under  sheet  iron 
tanks  containing  straw  sprinkled  with 
water,  California  fruit  growers  gener- 
ate a  large  amount  of  steam,  thereby 
creating  a  fog  which  saves  their  crops 
from  frost. 

More  than  10,000  bushels,  34  car- 
load-^, of  sunflower  seed  were  raised 
in  Hamilt«»n  county.  111.,  last  year. 
The  crop  brought  $3.50  per  bushel,  a 
total  of  $35,000.  The  seeds  are  used 
for  medical  purposes  and  for  bird 
and  stock  food. 


"FIELD    AND    FARM"    NOTES. 


"Xothing     so     endures  as  a  truly 
spoken    word." — Carlyle. 


Maud  Muller  on  a  summer  day  con- 
cluded haying  didn't  pay,  so  she  hung 
out  a  sign  of  tin — "Some  Summer 
Boarders  Taken  In."  They  flocked 
up  through  the  dust  and  smudge.  She 
made  enough  to  land  a  judge. 

That  jelly  can  be  made  from  fruit 
juices  without  adding  sugar  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  number  of  investi- 
gators, but  it  is  not  as  clear  nor  palat- 
able as  when  sugar  is  used,  and  it  is 
more  costly.  The  smaller  the  amount 
of  sugar  used  the  longer  the  period 
of  boiling  required  and  the  darker  tne 
color  of  the  product,  but  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit  is  more  pronounced. 

Sprinters. — When  a  splinter  has 
been  driven  deep  into  the  hand,  it  can 
be  extracted  without  pain  by  steam. 
Nearly  fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with 
hot  water,  the  injury  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  and  press  tightly. 
The  suction  will  draw  the  flesh  down, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  steam  will 
extricate  the  splinter  and  the  inflam- 
mation will  disappear.  For  a  bad 
splinter  in  the  foot  apply  a  slice  of 
ham  fat,  and  change  once  or  twice  if 
necessary. 

Early  superstitions  have  charged 
the  toad  with  about  all  the  vicious 
qualities  possible  for  one  creature  to 
possess.  Some  of  these  traditions, 
however,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  the  toad  an  individual  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  to  be  sought  and 
killed.  But  in  spite  of  his  ugliness  the 
little  animal  is  about  as  harmless  as 
any  we  can  find  in  our  woods  and 
fields,  and  as  a  destroyer  of  insects 
his  value  has  been  established  beyond 
a  doubt.  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
food  of  .the  toad  consists  of  animal 
matter,  and  of  this  the  greater  part  is 
injurious  insects. 


Have  a  place  for  odds  and  ends 
and  keep  them  there.  The  absence 
of  the  nut  or  bolt  you  don't  need  to- 
day may  occasion  a  trip  to  town  to- 
morrow. 


Americans  may  be  having  a  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet  in  the  matter 
of  household  economy,  but  there  is 
no  clearly  defined  sign  of  it  in  the 
record  of  our  trade.  In  all  their 
bearings  the  figures  indicate  work  and 
wages  and  money  with  which  to  buy 
what  is  wanted  as  well  as  what  is 
needed. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  aod  easiest  riding 
buggies  ou  «artb  for  the  money. 

FOR  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS 

we   have   been   selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manaf:i;.t-arcri  in  the  WoiU 

selling  to  the  consiiinrr  ex'lusively. 

Wr  cblp  far  pxaniaalisn  aa4  afiiirutal,  Kuar. 
anteeint;  safe  tielivery,  aoil  also  to  save  you 
mon^v.  If  voii  are  not  satisfied  M  to  style, 
quality  and  prli-c  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our 
t        Large  Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.J 
Elkhart,     ....      India 


Sav« 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF 
GOOD  FARMING. 


Page   Eleven. 


By  W.  C.  Palmer, 

North  Dakota  Experiment-Station. 

I.  Thou  shalt  plow  deep. 
Lets  rain  get  into  soil  easily. 

Lets  in  big  rain  without  running  off. 
Provides    more    feeding    space    for 

plant  roots. 
More  plant  food  made  available. 

II.  Thou  shalt  keep  the  surface  soil 

loose. 

Keeps  soil  moisture  from  evaporat- 
ing. 

Lets  rain  get  into  soil  easily. 

More  plant  food  made  available,  due 
to  more  moisture. 

Harrow  the  grain  after  it  is  up  two 
inches,  or  use  weeder. 

III.  Thou  shalt  cultivate  level. 
Level  soil  has  the  least  soil  exposed 

to  the  air. 

More  evaporation  from  a  ridged 
soil. 

Level  soil  will  take  in  rainfall  much 
faster  than  ridged  soil. 

On  ridged  soil  the  rain  runs  off 
through  the  furrows. 

The  soil  in  the  ridges  dries  out  so 
that  the  plant  has  less  moist  sur- 
face soil  to  draw  on  for  food  and 
moisture. 

Ridging  the  soil  is  a  most  effective 
way  for  getting  rid  of  both  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  of  rain- 
fall. 

IV.  Thou  shalt  summer  fallow  in  dry 

farming,  when  rainfall  is  less 
than  15  inches. 

The  summer  fallow  saves  up  two 
years'  rain  for  one  crop. 

The  summer  fallow  kills  weeds  and 
plant  diseases. 

The  summer  fallow  should  be  culti- 
vated. 

When  rainfall  is  over  15  inches  corn 
will  be  as  good  a  preparation  for 
a  crop  as  the  bare  fallow. 

V.  Thou  shalt  add  organic  matter  to 

the  soil. 
Holds  moisture  and  plant  food. 
Improves    mechanical    condition    of 

the  soil. 
Helps  make  plant  food  available. 
Lessens  drifting  and  blowing  of  the 

soil. 
Lessens  washing  of  soil. 
Stable  manure  is  the  best  form. 
Plow  weeds  under  when  green. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  keep  down  the  weeds. 
Weeds  use  up  moisture. 

Weeds  use  up  plant  food. 

Weeds  crowd  the  plants. 

Weeds  shade  the  crops. 

Weeds  make  it  difficult  for  the  plant 

to  grow. 
Weeds   make   it    hard   to   work   the 

land  properly. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  grow  early  maturinrr 

crops. 
Growing    conditions    best    in    early 

summer. 
Winter    grains    better    than    spring 

grains. 

VIII.  Thou    shalt    grow    corn    every 
three  to  five  years. 

The    cultivation    given    corn    saves 

moisture. 
The    cultivation     given     corn    kills 

weeds. 
The    cultivation    given    corn    kills 

plant  diseases. 
Corn   best   preparation  for   a   grain 

crop. 
Corn  produces  fine  stock  food,  both 

grain  and  fodder. 
Corn  produces  more  per  acre  than 


other  crops. 
Do    not    hill    up   the    corn,    as    this 
wastes  the  moisture. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  grow  clover,  or  alfalfa 

every  few  years. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  add  fertility  to 
the  soil. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  add  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  kill  weeds  and 
plant  diseases. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  produce  a  most 
valuable  hay. 

Clover  and  alfalfa  produce  very  val- 
uable seed  crops. 

X.  Thou  shalt  keep  stock. 

The  most  profitable  way  of  market- 
ing grain  and   fodder  is  through 
stock. 
They  produce  manure  which  is  very 

necessary  to  the  soil. 
They  bring  about  prosperity. 
Who  obeys  these  commandments 
shall  reap  abundant  crops.  He  who 
violates  them  shall  be  punished  by  de- 
crease in  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
transgression. 


IMPATIENT    FOR    RESULTS. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  a  chautaunua 
platform  this  summer  was  that  of  a 
description  of  the  iTfe  and  work  of 
Luther  Burbank.  The  speaker  re- 
lated how  careful  the  great  plant 
breeder  was  about  putting  his  new 
creations  on  the  market.  He  had 
held  some  back  twenty-five  years  in 
order  to  test  them  thoroughly.  He 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  results.  Only 
one  of  his  plant  improvements  was 
sent  out  too  soon — that  of  the  sun- 
berry.  The  exploiter  of  this  plant, 
which  was  advertised  as  the  wonder- 
berry,  did  Mr.  Burbank  a  great  in- 
justice. He  over-advertised  it  and 
the  people  expected  too  much  of  the 
new  berry.  The  famous  plant  wiz- 
ard is  not  going  to  make  another 
such  mistake.  Other"  breeders  are  at 
work  trying  to  create  new  varieties 
of  fruits  and  flowers  and  the  public 
naturally  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  fact.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  too  liable  to  criticize  and 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
periments are  failures  if  results  are 
not  forthcoming  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  takes  years  to  create  and 
thoroughly  test  anything  that  is  new 
in  the  plant  world.  A  scientist  can 
afford  to  wait  and  prove  all  things 
even  though  the  public  become  im- 
patient. They  know  that  Vt  is  use- 
less to  send  further  a  new  species 
of  plant  before  its  characteristics  are 
perfected  and  tTioroughly  tested.  If 
we  wait  till  the  plant  breeder  is  con- 
fident of  success  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  praise  rather  than  to  criti- 
cize. Let  us  be  patient  and  accept 
the   good   things   that   are   coming  to 


MANATEE 

FlORinA 


West  Coast  Where  Fortanes  Are  Made 

:  GROWING  - 

ORANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT,  VEGETABLES 

G,Offers  biggest  returns  for  the  tmaUest  iovestment. 
Yields  $500  to  $1500  per  acre  net.  Two  and 
three  crops  per  year — highest  prices  secured  in  the 
best  markets  of  the  East  and  North— low  freight 
rates  and  quick  transportation  via  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 

LAND     IS    CHEAP    NOW 

but  price*  are  advancing — thousands  of  new  aettleis 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  exceptional  opportu- 
nities. Ideal,  hea'thy  cJimate.  year  round — plenty 
of  high'  class  labor — abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  TO-DAY 

to  own  a  small  farm  tn  this  'Garden  Spot.* 
Perfect  independence  is  assured. 

CInstructive  hooklrt  drscribing  this  wonderful 
country  in  detail  mailed  free  on  request.     Axkbe»: 

J.  W.  WHITE,   GcN-L  Industrial  Aar. 

SEABOARD    AIR    LINK    RALWAYt 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


US  even  if  it  taices  considerable  time 
to  prove  all   things. 

WHEAT  FLOUR  TOPS  THE  LIST 
IN    FOOD    VALUES. 

The  following  table  was  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Government  and 
issued  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  142. 
Note  the  great  difference  in  food  va- 
lue in  ten  cents  worth  of  different 
articles  of  diet — and  see  how  ten 
cents  worth  of  wheat  flour  has  twen- 
ty times  the  food  value  of  ten  cents 
worth  of  eggs.  The  usual  way  of 
comparison  is  by  the  pound,  but  the 
better  way  is  to  compare  the  same 
money  value. 

ARTICLES. 

Eggs 385 

Beef,   sirloin 410 

Mutton,    leg    445 

Milk    1030 

Pork,  loin   1035 

Cheese    1185 

Butter  1365 

Wheat   Breakfast  Food 1489 

Rice    2025 

Potatoes    2950 

Beans,  dried   3040 

WHEAT    FLOUR 6540 

Energy,  Muscle  and  Strength-Giv- 
i'lg  Qualities.  One  pound  of  flour, 
costing  2^  to  3  cents,  will  go  as  far 
as  two  pounds  of  meat,  costing  15 
to  20  cents  per  pound. 


CLARKS 

CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 


DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY''   HARROW 

WITH  JOINTED  POLE.  It  is  ma.le  esptviaHv  f.»r  every  day 
work,  it  will  iii4-r«tise  your  crops  L'j  to  oO  per  ccuk  Tbi;?  macliine  will 
cut   from  118  to  30  acrvs.  or  will  iloiiliU -cut 

15  ncTt'.H  in  a  day.    It  is  drawn  l>.v  two  ined'               |-i  atr* 

ium  horses.     It  will  move  l.l.OOO  tons  of      b       Biy  olci 

earth  one  foot  in  a  day.  and  can  be  set  %0      1      ^^  CROPS 
mf>ve  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so                            '^ 


grrat  an  angle  as  to  move  all  the 
_^       ,^  earth  one  foot.    Kuns  true  in  line 

^'  of   draft  and    koena    the    surface 

true    All  othT  disk  harrr>ivs  hnve  to  rnn  in  half  lap 
The  Jointed  Pole  Takes  All  the  Weight  Off  the  Horses 
Necks,  and  k.'t^ns  ttipir  lu-ols  away  from  the  disks. 
>Vc  inHk(>  ISO  ulsen  And  *t.vl«>«  of  IMnk  Harrows* 

#Kvery  mat-hlnr  riiUy  wHrrantcd. 
Srnd  for  KRKF.   RookUt  with   fall   partlmUra. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Main  St.,  HICCANUM.  CONN. 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted  b^  Georgle  Mlddleton  FIsber 


THE  MORNING  AFTER. 


By  James  J.  Montague. 

The  turkey  was  done  to  the  tenth  of 

a   turn;   the   soup  was  a   rare  work 

of  art; 
The    satiny    gloss    of    the    cranberry 

sauce    would    soften    a    buccaneer's 

heart. 
The  gravy  and  stuffing  and  onions  and 

carrots  would  gladden  an  epicure's 

eye. 

And  Shakespeare  himself  couldn't  pic- 
ture   the    merits     that     dwelt    in    the 

steaming  mince  pie. 
Of  course  there  was  coffee,  of  course 
there  was  cheese,  and  cider  like 
liquified  gold, 
And  we  filled  in  the  chinks  with  de- 
lectable drinks  from  bottles  all 
frostily  cold. 

That  night  a  pink  turkey  walked  over 
my  bed;  I  bowed  with  a  startled 
salaam. 

And  we  both  took  a  ride  on  the  tur- 
bulent tide  on  the  back  of  a  satur- 
nine clam. 

The  pirate  we  met  in  a  cocoanut  tree 
made  a  dent  in  my  neck  with  an  axe, 

u  hile  a  pair  of  blue  eels  with  un- 
hcalthful  high  heels  wrote  their 
names  on  my  face  with  brass  tacks. 

The  tiger  (I  didn't  observe  him  ar- 
rive) kept  murmuring,  "Give  'im  the 
hook!" 

And  he  chased  us  away  to  a  boiling 
hot  bay,  where  we  fell  over  old  Doc- 
tor Cook. 

I   don't   recollect   why  the   zebra  was 

there,  but  he  peeled  off  his  stripes 

with  a  laugh. 
And  wound  them  around  till  we  found 

we   were   bound    to    the   neck   of   a 

giant  giraffe. 
Just   then   a   boss   plumber   presented 

his     bill;    we    sang    a    few     popular 

songs. 
And  he  burnt  off  our  hair  with  much 

painstaking  care  and  a  pair  of  red- 
hot  tongs. 
"Too  much,"  sneered  the  turkey;  "my 

weakness    is    rats."      I    cheered    him 

again  and  again, 
Ami  1  barely  had  time  to  pick  up  that 

lost  dime  and  to  run  like  a  duck  for 

my  train. 

The  turkey,  in   hash,  will  return, 

but,  alack! 
I    do    not    believe    that    I'll    ever 

come  back! 

— New  York  Journal. 

It's  a  safe  guess  that  the  farmer  who 
now  rides  in  his  own  auto  has  spent 
a  lot  of  time  riding  on  the  manure 
spreader. 


When  fat  catches  fire  while  frying, 
do  not  move  the  pan  about,  or  pour 
water  into  it,  but  rather  scatter  a  lit- 
tle sand,  or  flour  in  it.  Either  of 
these   will    quench    the    flames. 

Don't  forget  to  write  us  enclosing 
a  quarter  for  a  year's  subscription. 
If  you  can't  get  this  back  in  big  re- 
turns you're  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
Do  you  catch  it?  Yes.  well  where's 
your  quarter? 


WHY    YOU    SHOULD    LIVE    IN 
THE    COUNTRY. 


And  Why  Children,  Above  All,  Should 

Live  Far  from  the  City  and  Its 

Deadening  Dirt,  Noise  and 

Disease. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  by  Ar- 
thur Brisbane  which  is  well  worth 
reading  by  every  person  who  sees  it. 
Mr.  Brisbane  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  editors: 

The  population  of  our  great  cities 
increases  with  dangerous  rapidity. 

Human  beings,  for  whom  was  made 
this  beautiful  earth,  with  its  trees  and 
sunshine  and  clouds,  are  huddling  in 
narrow,  stony,  sunless  streets. 

In  New  York  city  five  millions  of 
human  beings  are  gathered,  living  un- 
der false  conditions.  Their  city  is  al- 
most at  the  edge  of  the  water — and 
more  than  half  of  them  have  never 
seen  the  ocean.  A  beautiful  river 
flows  on  one  side  of  the  city,  the 
magnificent  Hudson — and  the  majority 
of  those  that  live  in  the  huge  city 
know  as  little  about  the  Hudson  as 
they  do  about  the  Orinoco. 

As  it  is  in  New  York  city — the 
worst  American  example  of  human 
crowding — so  it  is  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  world. 

Men  gather  together  like  swarming 
gnats.  They  look  only  upon  the  faces 
of  other  men — worried,  anxious,  hur- 
ried, tired,  bound  to  brick  and  stone 
and  iron. 

The  sun  rises  and  sets  and,  unless 
by  accident,  the  city  people  see  neith- 
er the  rising  nor  the  setting.  They 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  a  moon, 
and  do  not  distinguish  its  light  from 
the  dull  blue  electric  lamps  swinging 
shadows  above  the  street. 

The  human  race  in  the  cities  repro- 
duces faithfully  the  old  Greek  story 
of  the  men  that  lived  in  the  cave  and 
who  knew  of  life  only  as  much  as  was 
told  by  the  shadows  that  the  fire  cast 
upon  the  walls. 

At  whatever  cost,  by  whatever  sac- 
rifice, take  your  children,  take  your- 
self into  the  country.  Even  if  you 
must  go  to  a  dismal,  lonely,  half-built 
suburb — go  there.  Get  away  from  the 
noise,  the  stones,  the  microbes,  the 
dullness. 

Let  your  children  see  the  sky — that 
wonderful,  ever-changing  picture  that 
Nature  spreads  before  her  children. 

The  mind  within  you  has  back  of  it 
a  history  of  millions  of  years — a  his- 
tory in  touch  with  Nature  and  Na- 
ture's wonders. 

Your  mind  cannot  grow,  develop  or 
work  as  it  should  in  the  city. 

The  earth,  to  which  you  belong,  is 
the  inspiration  which  you  need,  and  a 
mind  separated  from  that  earth  by 
the  stones  of  the  pavement  is  as  un- 
fortunate as  a  child  separated  from 
its  mother. 

When  last  you  saw  the  country, 
how  did  it  look  to  you? 

The  brown  earth  ploughed  ready 
for  the  seed  of  winter  grain. 

Trees  red,  scarlet,  yellow  and 
brown,  dropping  back  upon  the  soil 
the  leaves  drawn  from  the  soil. 

The  wind  blowing  fresh  and  clean 


across  the  wide  spaces. 

And  above,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the 
clouds,  fleecy  and  white,  circling 
around  the  horizon,  and  the  wonder- 
ful, clear  blue  space,  infinite  and  eter- 
nal, above  your  head. 

The  country  is  the  home  of  man. 
The  city  is  a  monstrosity,  a  sore  on 
the  earth's  surface,  a  proof  that  the 
dollar  still  controls  civilization,  a  sign 
that  man  is  weak,  that  distance  con- 
trols him,  a  demonstration  of  his  lack 
of  imagination,  lack  of  determined 
longing  for  liberty. 

Future  generations  will  read  of  the 
city  life  as  we  read  to-day  of  the  lives 
of  the  cave  men,  the  lives  of  those 
that  built  their  homes  on  platforms 
out  above  the  lakes,  or  of  those  that 
dwelt  high  up  on  the  sides  of  cliffs. 

There  are  millions  of  square  miles 
unoccupied  on  this  earth's  surface — 
mountains,  valleys,  rolling  hills,  beau- 
tiful plains — and  the  millions  of  hu- 
man souls  that  should  occupy  and  en- 
joy this  great  domain  are  cooped  up 
in  hideous  cities  and  tenements,  stag- 
nating spiritually  and  intellectually. 

If  you  admire  the  man  who  freed 
his  slaves  when  others  kept  them 
bound,  emancipate  yourself,  free  your- 
self and  leave  the  city. 


Music 
Lessons  Free 

In  Your  Own  Home 

BY  MAIL 
IN  YOUR   OWN   HOME 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mando- 
lin, Banjo  or  Cornet — Beginners  or 
advanced  pupils.  Thousands  have 
learned  by  mail  and  you  can  do  the 
same.  Your  only  expense  is  for  post- 
age and  music  and  will  average  only 
2  cents  a  day.  Drop  postal  card  now 
for  free  booklet  and  Special  Free  Tui- 
tion Oflfer.  Address  International 
Institute  of  Music,  98  Fifth  Ave., 
Dept.  174  A.,  New  York  City. 


SAVE   HALF  THE    LABOR 

in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do  thla 
and  at  tha  aama 
time,  cut  more  wood 
In  a  stven  time  than 
in  any  othar  way  by 
using 


Table  la  mounted  on  rroovad 
rolls,  moves  easily — cut  of 
saw  Is  down  instead  of  against  the 
operator  as  in  old  stylo  machines. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw 
and   Shingle   Mills. 

Send  for  prices  aad  fall  latoratatlaa 

Ireland  Macklae  A  Vmumtrr  C«n 
IS  State  St^  Norwich,  N.  T. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

SIMPLY    LIGHT    AND 
INSERT    TUBE 

Warmer  does  tbe  rest 
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SOMETHING    NEW    IN  FOOT 
BALL. 


The  Welkom  Wanner 

size    3^x6%      Inches,      weight      4% 

The  only  modern,  safe,  effective  and 
sensible  substitute  for  the  antiquated 
Hot   Water  Bag'. 

>|o  water  to   heat— no  rubber  10  rot. 

Will    last    for    years. 

The  Warmer  is  made  of  metal  heat- 
ed within  one  minute  by  lighting  «.id 
insertion  of  a  paper  tube  containing  a 
blaselevM,  amokelesa  and  odorleaa  fi'el 
generating  a  uniform  heat  which  lasts 
over  two  hours  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  cent.  It  is  curved  to  fit  any  por- 
tion of  the  body  and  held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  bag  and  belt  allowing  the 
wearer  to  move  about  at  will. 
AS  A  PAIN  KILLER 

The  Welkom  Warmer  has  no  equal. 
It  can  be  put  into  instant  action  and 
18  indispensable  In  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago,  neuralgia,  sciatica, 
cramps,    etc. 

By  placing  the  Warmer  on  the  af- 
fected part  the  heat  being  dry,  not 
moist,  bakea  out  the  cold.  Physicians 
■ay  that  the  moist  heat  of  the  hot 
water  bag  will  not  cure  but  aggravate 
the  ailment  above  mentioned. 

Many  have  been  sold — not  a  single 
complaint. 

Complete  outfit  including  Warmer, 
bag.  belt  coll  and  10  tubes  of  fuel  sent 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  upon 
receipt  of  91.00. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  this 
wonderful  device  write  to  day  for  free 
descriptive    booklet. 

WKLKOM    WARMER    MFG.    CO., 

Dept.  80  108  Falton  St.,  New  York. 

Dairymen  Show  Premium   Lists. 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Premium  Lists 
for  The  National  Dairy  Show  have 
been  mailed  to  prospective  exhibitors. 
Parties  not  receiving  them  will  be  ac- 
comodated  on    request. 

CITY   MAN'S  "GOLD  BRICKS." 

"City  people  don't  buy  gold  bricks, 
you  know,"  said  the  summer  young 
man. 

"No,"  replied  the  farmer;  "they  just 
keep  piking  along  buying  melons  and 
such  that  look  good  on  the  outside." 
— Leslie's  Weekly. 

Paint  Wjlhoul  Oil 

B^marktble    Discovery    That    Cuta 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Fire  Per  Cent. 


A.  Wrtu  Trial  Package  is  Hailed  to  Every* 

on*  Who  Writai. 

▲.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  niaDufacturer  of 
Adams,  M.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  tbe  use 
of  ull.  lie  calls  It  PowdrpaiDt.  It  comes  lu  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  Is  re<|iilred  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  palut  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  41  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  packafte,  also  color cnrd  and  full  Informa- 
tion BoowinK  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  nia&i 
dollars.    Write  to-day. 


Let  your  minds  so  concentrate  on  winning 
that    the    Harvard    players    on    the    field    will 
actually  feel  the  vibration  of  your  thoughts. — 
Percy  Houghton,  Harvard  coach. 
Gee  whiz! 

What  a  find  a  thought  vibration  is 
For  mixing  it  with  foot  ball 
And  getting  piled  up  where 
There's  knockers,  sockers,  blockers 
And  armor-plate  and  hair, 
And  kicking,  gouging,  butting, 
And  other  things  as  fair, 
Provided  it  is  done  with 
The  athlete's  tender  care! 
By  gum! 

There's  nothing  in  the  entire  curricu- 
lum 
That's'  like  a  thought  vibration 
To  sit  upon  the  lid 
Of  all  the  horrid  torrid 
Excesses  of  the  grid; 
And  to  see  a  player  snatch  it 
And  start  oflF  on  a  run, 
There's  nothing  quite  to  match  it 
In  graceful,  dainty  fun. 
Oh,  say, 

The  thought-vibration  play 
Is  the  safe  and  sane  way 
To-day, 

And  quarterbacks  and  halfbacks 
And  three-sixteenths  and  all 
The  friction  fraction  huskies 
Can  wrap  it  'round  the  ball 
And  drag  each  other  over 
A  forty-acre  field 
And  only  break  a  neck  or  two 
To  have  it  truly  spieled. 
Wow! 

Get  onto  it  now, 

And  when  you  go  to  see  a  game 
Be  quiet  and  sedate, 
Rememb'ring  that  you're  only  there 
To  see  their  thoughts  vibrate. 
What? 

— W.  J.  Lampton. 

USES    FOR    OLD    NEWSPAPERS. 

From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
the  following  is  taken:  Wet  in  water, 
old  newspapers  clean  out  the  stove 
splendidly. 

Crushed  newspapers  are  excellent 
to  clean  lamp  chimneys. 

To  wrap  furs  and  woolens  in  for 
the  summer  they  are  good. 

They  can  even  be  used  as  an  iron 
holder  for  an  emergency. 

Irons  not  much  soiled  can  be  rub- 
bed on  old  newspapers  and  thus 
made  fit  for  use. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  using 
under  carpets  than  old  newspapers, 
as  moths  do  not  like  printers'  ink. 

Dipped  in  lamp  oil  they  are  splen- 
did to  rub  the  outside  of  the  dishpan. 
They  keep  it  bright  and  shining. 

Many  times  folded,  they  will  serve 
as  a  mat  to  stand  hot  and  blackened 
pots  and  kettles  on  and  thus  save 
soiling  the  kitchen  table. 

They  clean  the  sink  of  its  grease 
and  sediment;  nothing  is  better,  for 
the  greasy  paper  can  be  burned  after 
use. 


Used  Many  Years.     Splendid  Results. 

594  E.   Chester  St , 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Oct.  i,  '09. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs: — Please  mail  me  your 
valuable  book.  Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  His  Diseases.  I  have  used  your 
Spavin  Cure  many  years  with  splen- 
did results.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Wilde. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  WHO  CUT  THIS  ADVER- 
TISEMENT OUT  AND  RETURN 
TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL  GIVE 
A  CASE  OF 

"Creola  Talcum  Powder" 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EX- 
CELLENT—FOR SHAVING  IT 
HAS  NO  SUPERIOR  — SAMPLE 
FREE— ASK  FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,  TOO. 

TRUSTING    TO    HEAR    FROM 
YOU  AT  ONCE, 
I  AM,  VERY  TRULY  YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  1416  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  City. 


CACTI  FREE. 

10  Mpedmenii  free   with  each  $25  order. 

Dealers  take  notice — order  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 

Wholesale   Collector  Cacti, 
MeMllIa   Park,  New   Mexico. 


Impresrnatora    for   Marea   and   C«wa 

From   f2.no   ap. 

Artificial      Impregnator*     are   "Easy  t* 

Use."     Write    for    pamphlet 

GEO.    P.    IMI.MNG    A    SO.\    CO., 

Phlladelplila,   Pa. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
in  3  styles.  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVGSTfBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.   Agfs    wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

Box  22,  H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earih 

A»4  1  •-■in  irv.ve    it.       i-'orty-fiT«    yeurt  Ago   I 

comiiien^rtl  selling  scales  to  th«  us«t  Wttiag 

htinjuiea  Irre  trial  acd  never  asking  ■  cast 

in  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  seal* 

«as  esactly  is  represeated.       I  ha»«   pat- 

enteil  the  only  reiiabla     fiTLESS  Stock 

SCAt.E.  complete   with   reel  iramt,    coa- 

poundlieain  and  lieam   box   without  extn 

charge,  sold  at  a  lair  price.      My   seal*   to 

not  cheapest,  but  HHST.     I  wiU  send   ycm 

hill  iiif.iniiation,   a  seal*   on  approval    m 

l»H.k.  "Reasons  for  Owning  a  Seal*"  II  vuh 

aajfcsa    "JU.mM  Ma  Pays  Tia  rrvlfhu" 

lOi  C    ^-     lilSOUAMTOS.   H.   r. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  Yon 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS. — If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 

J  on  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a  few 
ours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet.  Tells 
how.  Address  M.  0.,  Editor  Blooded  Stock, 
Oxford.  Pa. 

FOR   THE   HOME. 
REMNANT  LIST. — Pottery,  Glass  and  En- 
amelware    thirds.     Stoneware    $1    per    barrel 
from  Pittsburgh.     Write   us.     Swazey  &   Co., 

Poriliind     Me.  .„,„„.„ 

ADJUSTABLE  WINDOW  REFRIGER- 
ATOR.— Iceless.  All  metal.  Put  up  in  five 
miuutes,  yet  strong  and  safe.  Sanitary. 
Bishop-DeWaters  Co.,  203  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

RECEIPT  FOR  GENUINE  MEXICAN  Chili 
Con  Came  as  made  by  natives.  Delicious,  eco- 
nomical winter  dish.  Ten  cents.  P.  O.  Box 
293,  Chicago,  111. 

E-Z  SUCTION  CLEANER. — $7.50.  Light- 
est, simplest,  handiest.  Saiisfaction  or  money 
back.      Duryea,  Reading,  Pa. 

MAGIC  CLEANER. — Make  it  yourself,  costs 
only  a  few  cents,  removes  spots,  stains, 
grease,  etc.,  from  garments  and  furniture. 
Cannot  injure  the  choicest  fabric.  Saves  dol- 
lars. No  home  will  be  without  it  after  first 
trial.  Send  10  cents  for  receipt.  Address 
Mrs.  Coventry,  5971  Maple  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FXTBNITURE. — Write. 
Home  Furniture  Pattern  Co.,  404  Potter 
Bldg.,   Birmingham,    Ala. 

ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE.— The 
"Domestic"  Washes  anything  washable, 
quickly,  clean.  Without  injury  at  trifling 
cost.  Cash  or  installments.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Domestic  Equipment  Co.,  55  State 
St.,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS. 

PILGRIM'S  MONUMENT,  CAPE  COD. — 
Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  bouse  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these 
fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold  reasona- 
ble and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  hen 
farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo  .1.  Peabody,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE. — Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy, 
stock  and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate, 
society,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
ideal.  Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to 
suit;  postal  brings  particulars.  Write  Brown 
&  Fenwick,  Perryville,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — $4,000  nine-room  dwelling, 
outhouse,  barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  culti- 
vated land  on  beautiful  drive  4  miles  from 
city  of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighbor- 
hof>d,  schools  and  churches,  nearby  transpor- 
tation facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J. 
H    N'nrrell.  140'J  Gwinnett  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

NEW  COUNTRY  OPENED  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railniads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
RicheydeFreest  Laud  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
Worth,    Texas. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per 
month.  5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect. 
No  interest  or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker, 
No.  4'2,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. — 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville.  Mo.;  will  advance 
rapidly  in  value.  Price,  $600;  $100  down, 
balance  $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444 
Itnska  St.,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

640  ACRE  WYOMING  stock  ranch.  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchan- 
dise, preferably  western  state  equal  or  less 
value.  W,  E.  Bramel,  owner,  Sundance,  Wyo- 
ming. 

160  ACRES  WELL  LOCATED,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  1800.00.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run 
from  one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile 
if  good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co., 
Kingerv,   Kansas. 

DON'T  PAY  RENT.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main  Street,  T'rbana,   111. 

COME  TO  THE  GREAT  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other 
semi-tropical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and 
two  good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay 
good  commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county. 
Land  sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free 
transportation  offer.  Security  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company,  201  E.  Houston  St., 
San    Antonio.   Texas. 

FARM  HOMES  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Cooperative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  of  600  successfully  located.  New 
club  forming.  Desirable  members  invited. 
Edw.   Miller,   Rnskin,   FU. 


BARE   COINS   AND    STAMPS. 

$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book;  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  F.  Clarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14, 
Le  Hoy.   N.  Y. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS  WANTED.— Even 
commonest  kinds  that  other  dealers  don't  buy. 
Booklet  11 4  mailed  free.  Royal  Money  and 
Stamp  Co..   150  Nassau,  New  York. 

250  DIFFERENT  STAMPS. — 500  hinges 
and  album.  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

$2.00  WORTH  OF  RARE  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co..  Box  134  Thomdike,  Mass. 

STAMPS  CATALOGING  $2.50  mounted 
and  priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter, 
Newark,   Ohio. 

STAMP  CATALOGUE;  100  different  for- 
eign stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm 
Lake,    Iowa. 

STAMPS,  200  ALL  DIFFERENT,  10c;  30 
Italy  10c;  30  Sweden  10c;  20  Japan  10c. 
F.  L.  Toupal  Co..  Chicago  Heights.  111. 

SALE    OR   EXCHANGE. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  portable  rolller 
rink  for  automobile,  50x80  waterproof  tent, 
40x70  hard  maple  floor,  150  pair  skates,  etc. 
Rink  now  in  operation,  in  excellent  condition. 
Will  invoice  $1,200.00.  Hammer  Bros.,  La- 
nioiii,   Iowa. 

STATIONARY  SAW  MILL  with  novelty 
works  and  established  trade.  What  have  you 
to  offer?  Reason,  other  business.  Box  302 
Dresden,  Ohio. 

4-PASSENGER  STEAM  AUTOMOBILE,  in 
good  condition,  $200.00,  or  exchange  for  up- 
right  piano.      Vallance  Co..  Elkhart,  Ind. 

MAKE  OFFER  for  four  unit  Splitdorf  Coil, 
good  condition.  Will  trade  for  small  motor. 
T.  H.  Lawrence,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  billiard  table  and  accessories 
for  good  m')torcycle.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  M.  Rogers,  515  North  64th  Ave.,  Oak 
Pnrk,   111. 

DEMOISELLE  AEROPLANE  COMPLETE; 
want  roadster  automobile.  Slingerland.  Howe 
Cave,   N.    Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  Peloubet  Reed  Pipe 
Organ,  cost  $1,000,  for  automobile.  W.  J. 
Bailey,   Madisonville.   Ky. 

EXCHANGE  6  CYLINDER  CRANK 
SI  aft  for  2  H.  P.  marine  engine  or  12  inch 
engine  lathe.      Nicholas  Stromer,  Gillett.  Wis. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — 10  H.  P.  Mason  steam  engine, 
$po.OO;  10  H.  P.  Whitney  steam  engine, 
$;^5.00;  414  H.  P.  Locomobile  steam  engine, 
$20.00;  10  H.  P.  Lane  Steam  engine,  $15.00, 
All  kinds  steam  supplies.  R.  Roth.  1423 
North  Ave.      Bridgeport.   Conn. 

FOB  SALE. — One  1  H.  P,  Wagner,  110 
Volt,  alternating  current,  sixty  cycle,  1750 
Rev.,  good  as  new,  cheap.  Machinery  Sales 
Co.,  17  East  Woodbridge  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE.— A  good  7»^  Callahan  vertical 
boring  mill  with  one  swivel  head  on  rail;  all 
automatic  feeds;  $550.00  cash.  Full  line  of 
other  machine  tools.  Western  Machinery  Co., 
Gth  and  Baymiller  Sts.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

IH  H.  P.  2  CYCLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE, 
for  pump  and  small  machinery.  Price  $30.00. 
J.   U.   Parden,    llarrisf>n,   Ark. 

TWO  CYCLE  TWO  CYLINDER,  4x3'4. 
Marine  and  stationary  gasoline  engines,  10-12 
H.  P.,  at  $84.00,  including  coil,  carburetor, 
etc.  Castings  and  drawings  for  sale  of  same. 
Richards  Iron  Works,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

TWO  2V2  H.  P.  and  three  4  H.  P.  Buckeye 
gasoline  engines  at  cost  to  move  immediately. 
The  Osborne  &  Sexton  Machinery  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus.    Ohio. 

TELEGRAPHY. 
LEARN     TELEGRAPHY     THOROUGHLY. 

quickly.  Thousands  of  operators  wanted 
Endorsed  by  railway  officials.  Main  line 
wire.  Wireless  station.  Catalog  free.  East- 
ern Tele-raph  Hchoo],  Box  50,  Lebanon  Pa. 
TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Omnigraph  Automatic 
Iransraitter  combined  with  standard  key 
and  sounder.  Sends  you  telegraph  messages 
at  any  speed,  ju.st  as  an  expert  operator  would 
Five  styles.  $2  up;  circular  free.  Omnigraph 
Mfg.  Co..  41  (J.  Cortlandt  St.    New  York 

$3,000.00— REPRESENTATIVES  WANT- 
ED- — We  want  one  reliable  man  to  represent 
us,  after  th..ronghly  learning  our  business 
through  corrpspondence  course  of  instruction 
Location  anywhere.  A  man  of  fair  ability 
may    make    $:j.000    to    $5,000    yearly  Co- 

operation the  watchword.  We  furnish  free 
plans  and  advertising  matter.  We  tell  you  in 
•  •ur  large  Instruction  Book  how  to  become 
our  rei)rospiitative  and  make  big  money  with- 
out leaving  Home.  It  tells  you  of  General 
Brokerage,  Realty,  Invertment  and  Real  Estate 
Advertising.  Lurge  Booklet  and  Instruction 
Blank  free.  Ask  for  them.  Have  a  busi- 
Tiess  of  ynur  own  without  capital.  Write  to- 
«ii»y-  MUTUAL  REALTY  CO., 

B.  S.  150  Nassau  St.  New  York  City. 


BLOODED  STOCK  lor  December. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLERKS,         TINNERS,         MACHINISTS 
Peinters,    Draftsmen,    "Lay   out;"    your   own 
letters    and    figure;    our    E-Z     System     book 
Teaches   you  in   thirty   minutes,  not  a  stencii 
system.     Price.  $2.00  prepaid.     Southwestern 
School   of   Letters,   Waco,   Texas. 

3,000  FORMULAS,  RECIPES  and  trade 
secrets.  Our  370  page  cloth  bound  volume 
only  40c.  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Special  offer.  Mention 
Blooded  Stock,  and  we  will  include  free 
our  complete  $1.00  Instructions  to  Renew 
Old  Dry  Batteries.  Weissgerber,  8453  N 
Hamilton,  Chicago. 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN  Storage  Battery 
Comrad  Storage  Battery  Parts  are  easily  as- 
sembled by  any  one.  Has  steel  case.  Heavy 
hard  rubber  jar,  best  of  grids  and  plates, 
patented  vent  and  non-corrosive  binding  posts. 
Absolutely  guaranteed.  Useful  for  Lighting 
and  Ignition  work,  as  well  as  for  Wireless 
Stations.  Quantity  contracts  solicited.  Cir- 
cular and  prices  on  application.  A.  M.  Supnlv 
Co.,  225  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

MECHANICS,  STUDENTS,  MERCHANTS, 
Clerks,  everybody.  Does  your  memory  some- 
times fail  you?  Do  you  forget  important 
things  which  you  wish  to  remember!  My 
book  "Don't  Forget  It"  will  enable  you  to 
recall  anything  you  wish  to  remember.  Over 
100  pages.  Cloth  bound,  25  cents.  Leather 
50  cents.  A.  P.  Morsley,  P.  O.  Box  172* 
Allentown,  Pa.  ' 

MOTOBCYCLES. 

K.  &  B.  TWO-SPEED  conversion  set,  used 
less  than  25  miles,  will  fit  and  belt  drive  motor 
motorcycle.  $40.00,  cost  $60.00.  Set  of 
special  rear  sUys  for  use  with  above  to  fit 
Merkel,  $10.00,  cost  $20.00.  New  MM  side 
car  complete,  $50.00.  1909  MM  Magneto 
Special  Motorcycle,  excellent  order,  $100 
Callwell's  Motorcycle  Agency,  10  Colden  St.. 
Newburg,  N.  Y. 

MOTOBCYCLES— Enormous  variety  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  makes — Marshes,  Indians 
R«ading  Standards,  low  as  $25.00.  All  guar- 
anteed. Immediate  delivery.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  bargain  bulletin.  New  York  Mo- 
tor Car  &  Cycle  Exchange,  215  West  125th 
Street,   New  York   City. 

rn^?^  PEINTED,  ILLUSTBATED  CATA- 
liOOUE  of  used  motorcycles,  all  prices  re- 
duced this  winter.  Largest  stock  for  your 
selection  in  the  South.  Enclose  three  cents 
stamps.  Don't  hesitate  to  write.  Rubel  Co. 
Louisville.    Kv.  ' 

40  SECOND-HAND  MOTOBCYCLES,  all 
makes,  $35  up.     Each  one  sold  with  our  full 

-ol"®o.u^"?""*«®-  "^"^er  Cycle  Works  Co., 
-82  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

.FOB     SALE.— Nickel  plated     spokes      and 

nipples    for    motorcycles    at    low    prices.      R, 

Roth,  1423  North  Ave.,  Bridgeport    Conn. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

FOR  SALE.— 7  Passenger  Model  G  White 
Steamer  reupholstered.  repainted,  new  top, 
electric  lighted,  speedometer,  gas  tank,  every 
equipment.  Will  sell  cheap.  Apply  531  South 
Peoria    St..   Chirngo,    111 

AUTOMOBILES.— All  models,  lowest  prices 
for  immediate  delivery— Buicks.  Fords.  Max- 
wells, Oldsmobiles,  Cadillacs,  Packards.  and 
5q'^  rfn"*  others.  Two-passenger  Ronabonts. 
*.»5.00;  three  passenger  roadsters,  $190.00; 
four-passenger  Roadsters.  $250.00;  five-pas- 
senger cars,  $295.00.  All  guaranteed.  5  per 
cent  discount  and  $10.00  electric  horn  free. 
NVrite     now    for     latest    illustrated     bulletin. 

w?"*  ^  o'kH».^^S'"\P''^  *  Cycle  Exchange,  215 
West    125th   St  .    New  York   City 

AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION,  four  weeks- 
course  covering  shop  and  road  work— provis- 
p""  xf"""  w  *f  ^  oT°  J"«°-  Send  for  booklet 
s;hoI.i  Jm'^"*t  \-  ^'  C.  A.  Automobile 
School.  31<?  \Npst   57fh  .9t..   New  York  Citv 

pECTBIC  AUTOMOBILE^  sIcBIFICED. 

unheard-of  offer.   Any  standard  make.   Wood's. 

Raker,  National    Columbia,  etc.      Any  of  thes^ 

high  grade    machines    we    will    sell    for    $100. 

A^nZ  *^\<'.^'"e  and  Battery  Works,  916  E. 
4.ja   St.,   Chicago  ' 

.  ^^»<*E.  STOCK  of  used  automobiles,  must 
be  sold  this  winter  at  very  low  prices.  Cats- 
logue  for  sfannv  Rubel  Co..  Louisville,  Ky. 
no^S^WA^^J?^^^  MACHINERY.  ' 
crin^?!  w^  ^^^  ^°  ^"'"^  «'""''•'  gasoline  en- 
ginesf  We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  18,  or  can  prepare  to  build  two  sizes 
of  gasoline  engines;  largest  weighing  800 
pounds.  Have  complete  patterns  and  draw- 
ings; splendid  proposition  to  keep  your  fac- 
tory busy.  The  Cyclone  Drill  Co  Orrville  O 
of  ^h"^  f??,'','?^J'^8  in  the  maS;?Icturi?g 
of  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  Pressed  St^el  Products. 
Metal  Stamping.  Dies,  Tools,  Models.  Pat- 
terns. Novelties  and  Specialties.  We  manu- 
facture and  find   a  market  for  any  good  pat- 

ir-fa^  rf^K '''•  P'''"?.'^  ^""^^^  Supply  Co.. 
16.18  Clybourn   Ave.,   Chicago 

TnSP^'m?.^^!^  ^^  ALUMINUM  CAST- 
"^ffo— Metal  Specialties.  Patterns,  Models. 
PoliBhing  Plating  and  Japanning.  North  Chi- 
cago Tool  Works.  North  Chicago    III 

INVEN-rORS.-We  will  develop  your  inven- 
tions,  make  your  models,  dies,  tools;  also 
manufacture  anything  Geo.  Sckwars  &  Co., 
123  Liberty,  New  York. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 
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No  Danger  From  Fire  When 
You  Build  With  Concrete 

A  fire  can  wipe  out  in  an  hour  what  it  may  have 
taken  a  life-time  to  build. 

Did  you  ever  drop  a  lighted  lantern  in  the  barn  or 
the  wagon  shed  ?  You  know  how  quickly  the  flames 
begin  to  dance  about  the  floor  and  reach  the  wall. 
Every  farmer  has  had  this  experience,  and  many 
have  been  sorry  over  the  consequences. 

You  will  never  worry  about  fires  ir  your  barn  or  shed  is 
built  of  concrete  made  with 

ATLASKffcoNCRETE . 

ATLAS  is  the  best  cement  manufactured.  It  is  made  of 
genuine  Portland  Cement  Rock.    It  contains  no  furnace  slag. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  of  its  uniform  quality 
and  absolute  purity.  There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
factured-the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  4,500,000  barrels 
of  ATLAS  for  the  Panama  Canal.  You  get  the  same  quality 
as  the  Government  if  you  order  only  one  bag. 

Our  Free  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the 
Faumri**  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  ways  of  using  concrete.  It  will 
show  you  how  to  make  and  place  the  concrete  mixture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  way.  It  gives  complete  Instructions 
and  illustrates  them  with  photogrraphs,  diagrams 
and  plans.    Send  for  the  book  now. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  St.         New  York 

Daily  Prodacttve  capacity  over  SO,  000  barrel*— 
*  the  largest  in  the  world 


/is-  PORTUND   i:\ 

ATLAS! 


None  Jast  as  Good 


OUGHT  TO  BE  WORTH  WHILE. 


Pittsburg,      Pa.,      August,- 


Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  here  for 
a  Mammoth  Land  Show  which  is  to 
be  held  here  October  17th  to  29th. 

The  object  of  the  exposition  is  to 
provide  information  to  the  farmer, 
the  homeseeker  and  investor  regard- 
ing land  openings  and  developments 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  to 
show  samples  of  the  mineral,  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  and  botanical  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  and  to  teach  the 
students  and  the  laymen  educational 
facts  concerning  land  reclamation 
and  irrigation. 

The  exhibits  will  iinclude  those  of 
the  United  States  government,  state 
exhibits,  boards  of  trade,  chambers 
of  commerce,  commercial  bodies, 
land  and  irrigation  companies  and 
state   exhibits   from   all   parts. 


bers,  onions,  green  tomatoes  and  peo- 
pers.  Sprinkle  with  the  salt,  let  stand 
over  night  and  drain  in  the  morning. 
Put  in  a  kettle  with  other  ingredients, 
boil  one  hour  and  put  in  jars.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  vinegar  to 
each  jar. 


ALFALFA  EXPERIENCES  WANT- 
ED. 


MIXED  CATSUP. 


Catsup  days  are  also  verv  flcnr  and 
there  are  few  households  to  which  this 
is  not  a  welcome  accompaniment  to 
meat  dishes.  For  a  good  mixed  cat- 
sup take  four  dozen  cucumbers,  two 
dozen  onions,  four  dozen  large  green 
tomatoes,  four  green  peppers,  one  pint 
of  salt,  one-and-a-half  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  one  gallon  of  vinegar, 
one  ounce  of  mace,  one  ounce  of  tur- 
meric, one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  one 
ounce  of  celery  seed,  one  slice  of 
horse   radish.     Slice    thin   the   cucum- 


We  would  like  to  open  our  columns 
for  a  series  of  communications  in 
regard  to  experiences  in  the  growing 
ol  alfalfa.  We  are  sure  many  more 
farmers  would  sow  this  valuabe  forage 
crop  that  have  done  so  in  the  past  if 
they  were  convinced  of  its  practic- 
ability as  a  meadow  crop.  Will  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  experimented 
with  alfalfa  give  us  a  leaf  out  of  their 
experience  so  that  we  may  publish 
the' same  for  the  benefit  of  their  neigh- 
bors? The  kind  to  sow,  when  to  sow, 
preparation  of  seed  bed,  chance  of 
winter  killing,  the  kind  of  soil  best 
adapted  to  its  culture,  number  of  crops 
harvested  and  yield  per  acre,  or  any 
other  facts  connected  with  its  success- 
ful growth,  all  of  which  will  he  of  va- 
lue to  prospective  grower?.  It  is  out 
of  the  order  of  fads  and  we  think 
that  information  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated will  be  of  unusual  interest. 
Let  us  hear  from  a  goodly  number  of 
alfalfa  growers 


WHY  A  COUNTRY  ROAD  UNIT? 

A  stretch  of  road  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a  locality  may  be  of  little 
concern  to  a  particular  township  in- 
volved (the  people  using  another 
road),  and  hence  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  entire  stretch  of 
the  road  improved  as  it  should  be. 

And,  we  conclude  that  no  system  of 
roads  that  will  answer  present  needs 
can  be  built  under  township  units,  be- 
cause they  are  too  small  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

Moreover,  the  cost  would  fall  whol- 
ly on  the  township,  whereas  the  cen- 
ter toward  which  the  road  goes  is  as 
much  benefited,  but  may  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent township. 

County  control  of  the  main  roads 
would  be  better;  the  law  could  let 
each  county  vote  for  or  against  coun- 
ty control. 


A  LITTLE  FUN. 


If  a  fellow  has  a  taKtne  way  he  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  ask  a  girl  for 
a  kiss. 

Even  the  dressmaker  admits  that 
some  women  are  more  easily  ruflled 
than  others. 

Little  Bo-Peep  lost  her  sheep,  but 
no  doubt  she  was  still  able  to  make 
sheep's  eyes. 

The  struggling  author  who  cannot 
sell  his  manuscripts,  needs  to  have 
great  faith  in  the  sweet  buy  and  buy. 
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Enger  "40'^  Torpedo--$2 1 50 

Modern  Methods  Reduce  Cost 

The  Enger  ^^40^^  Was  Impossible  Before 
Enger  Conditions   Were  Created 


MODERN  METHODS— 
VS.  MANUFACTURING  COST 

Every  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  manu- 
factured product  is  largely  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  organization — and  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

A  system  built  on  these  modern  principles  is 
responsible  for  the  Enger  '*40." 

Such  a  car  could  not  be  built  under  any 
other  system. 

A  new  factory — a  new  organization — a  new 
car — plenty  of  capital — and  the  world's  auto- 
mobile knowledge  and  experience — brought  out 
the  Enger  **40." 

These  ideal  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
Enger  "40" — which  has  set  a  new  basis  for  car 
value. 

ANY  CAR  WOULD  BE  BETTER 
IF  ENGER-BXnLT 

The  Enger  Motor  Car  Company  realized  they 
would  have  to  build  a  good  car  to  win — with  so 
many  other  makers  in  the  field. 

That  is  why  Enger  manufacturing  conditions 
were  established. 

These  conditions  made  these  specifications 
possible  in  a  $2000  car — iO  horsepower— 116 
inch  wheel  base — big  wheels — and  a  strong, 
roomy,  but  light  weight  body. 

There  are  six  Enger  models — the  Torpedo  40 
— the  most  beautiful  body  design  of  this  popu- 
lar type — the  five-passenger  touring  ear  and 
roadster  are  most  luxurious  in  room  and  com- 
fort. 

They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  All  40 
H.  P. 


THE  TIME  WAS  RIPE 

Motorists  welcomed  the  Enger  "40." 
It  was  automobile  news  to  them.     For  it  gave 
them  a  new  insight  into  car  values — and  into  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  a  great  industry. 

All  owners  of  small,  medium-priced  cars  want 
big  cars — with  more  power — that  they  can  buy 
for  a  fair  price. 

The  Enger  "40"  is  the  only  solution. 

Enger  ears  meet  every  desire.  The  line  is 
complete. 

We  offer  a  S-passenger  touring  car  (fully 
equipped  for  only  $2000 — a  4-passenger  Tor- 
pedo for  $1750 — a  4-passenger  Touring  car  for 
$1700— a  40  H.  P.  Roadster  with  Torpedo  front 
for  $1650— the  Enger  Roadster  for  $1600. 

These  models  are  ready  for  delivery. 

LET  THE  ENGER  "40"  BE  YOUR 
CRITERION. 

In  judging  other  cars  let  the  Enger  "40"  be 
your  criterion. 

Then  we  know  if  you  stick  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  Enger — by  which  you  gauge  the 
worth  of  other  cars — you  will  buy  an  Enger 
"40." 

It  will  eliminate  cars  far  above  its  price. 

This  comparison — and  investigation — will 
convince  you  that  the  Enger  "40"  has  all  the 
soundest  principles  of  motor  construction — and 
all  the  proven  late  ones. 

When  you  realize  the  wonderful  value  in  this 
ear — you  will  buy  the  Enger — built  under  mod- 
ern cost -reducing  conditions. 

Let  the  Enger  "40"  be  your  standard.  Send 
for  catalog  today. 


U/)e  E-ng'er  Motor  Car  Co., 

Gest  <a  Stimmer  5ts.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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JANUARY 


MY  MOTHER'S  COOKIE  JaR. 

In  a  dim  old  country  pantry  where  the  light  just 

sifted    throuRh.  <oms 

Where  they  kept  the  pies  and  spices  and  the  Jams 

Where^^healJ^was ''always  fragrant  with  the  smell 

And  thl  coolSlss^'was  a  refuge   from   the   burning 

It  was^X'JI^^'^^sVd  to  find  It.  when  I  went  to  help 

That  oTd^cookTe  jar  a-setting  underneath  the  pantry 

Talk  of^manna  straight  from  heaven,  why  It  Isn't 

With    those ^good    old-fashioned    cookies    from    my 
mothers  cookie  jar.  _^   ^^   ^^^^^^^ 
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PUBLISHED    MONTHLY    AT 
OXFORD,  -  PENNSYLVANIA 

Fifty  Celts  a  Teir  Oie  Dtllar  for  Three  Tetn 


January 
1911 
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The  Eastern  Fsirmen,  Dairyman  and  Poultry  t^aiser 


SUBSCRIPTION — 50  cents  a  year;  three  years  for 
$1.00.  In  clubs  of  12,  or  over,  to  club  workers,  25c 
each.  Single  copy  5  cents.  Discontinued  at  end  of 
paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscriptions    12   cents   extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  aent  at  any  tlm«  and  will 
beirin  with  the  current  ia»ue  unleaa  otherwlae  ap«olAed. 

H01V  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Poatal  Money 
Order,  Bxpreaa  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Regriatered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  poata^e  atampa  in  irood  con- 
dition accepted  for  amall  amounta 

CHANGB  IN  ADDRBSI — When  ordering  a  ehanre  In 
addreaa  be  aure  to  slve  former  aa  well  aa  preaent  ad- 
dreaa. 

ADVHRTT9INO  RATBl — II  eenta  for  each  avata  line, 
each  month.  5  per  cent,  dlacount  for  caah  with  order. 
Averagre  aeven  wor<.a  to  a  line.  Fourteen  a^ate  linea 
to  an  inch  meaaure. 


OUR  ADVBRTISBRS— We  beliaT*  that  aTery  adrar- 

tisement  In  thla  paper  la  backad  by  a  reaponalble 
peraon.  But  to  maka  doubly  aura  we  will  maka  food 
any  losa  to  paid  aubacrlbera  auatalnad  by  truatlny  any 
deliberate  awindler  advertialns  In  our  columna,  and 
any  auch  awindler  '^111  oe  publicly  expoaad.  Wa  pro- 
tect aubacrlbera  aflrainat  roruea.  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  diilerencea  between  aubacrlbera 
and  honeat,  reaponalble  advertiaera.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debta  of  honeat  bankrupta  aanc- 
tloned  by  the  courta.  Notice  of  the  complaint  muat 
be  sent  ua  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trana- 
action  and  you  muat  have  mentioned  Blooded  Btoek 
when   wrltlniT   the  advertiaer. 

BDITORIAL  DBPARTMBNT — The  edltora  are  alwaya 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  thla  magaslna  Photographera  are  Inrited  to  aub- 
mlt  photographa  of  aubjects  pertaining  to  any  phaae 
of  farm  life.  Stampa  ahould  accompany  both  manu- 
acrlpta  and  photographa  to  inaure  their  return,  If  they 
are  not  accested. 


Printed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


LOWER  TARIFF  FIRST  DUTY. 
SAYS   BALDWIN. 


By  James  Creelman. 

It  is  something  in  these  raw,  rough 
days  of  Democratic  victory  to  sit  at 
the  center  of  great  memories  and  deep 
learning  and  hear  the  voice  of  the 
people  through  the  mouth  of  a  seven- 
ty-year-old Democrat  just  elected  in  a 
hard-crusted  little  Republican  State. 

There  was  no  sign  of  emotion  in 
the  voice  of  Governor-elect  Simeon 
Eben  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  as  he 
talked  of  the  great  Republican  disas- 
ter and  the  immediate  future  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

The  venerable  Democrat  who  saw 
all  his  party's  candidates  but  himself 
engulfed  in  defeat,  and  who  will  pres- 
ently hale  Theodore  Roosevelt  into 
court  for  cold-blooded  slander,  is  not 
a  man  of  passions;  rather  a  deliberate 
lawyer  and  scholar  of  long  recollec- 
tions, distinguished  ancestries  and 
more  or  less  canonical  in  politics.  He 
pushes  away  with  a  somewhat  vigilant 
persistence  all  the  rude  and  embar- 
rassing questions  of  radical  politics 
that  are  being  shouted  over  the  roof- 
tops of  the  country. 

He  is  six  feet  high,  thin,  angular, 
loose-jointed,  with  a  shrewd  New 
England  face,  dark  gray  eyes  and  a 
short,  somewhat  ragged  beard  that 
even  seventy  years  have  not  yet  turn- 
ed to  white;  a  rather  small,  square 
head,  thin  neck  and  narrow,  slightly 
stooped   shoulders. 

"I  Am  a  Democrat." 

"I  am  neither  a  conservative'  nor  a 
'progressive,'  "  he  said,  "but  a  moder- 
ate Democrat  occupying  the  safe,  rea- 
sonable middle  course." 

He  sat  beside  an  open  grate  fire  in 
liis  queer  little  New  Haven  law  office, 
a  small  room  with  low  ceiling  and 
bare,  uncarpeted  floor.  It  was  the 
most  old-fashioned  nook  in  an  an- 
cient, neglected  building  with  dark, 
tdusty  corridors  and  creaky  stairs. 

The  successful  hero  of  the  political 


uprising  in  Connecticut  has  been  for 
thirty-eight  years  professor  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  private  interna- 
tional law  in  Yale  University,  and  re- 
cently retired  from  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  State  because  he  had  reached 
the  age  limit — seventy  years. 

On  the  wall  beside  him  hung  the 
portrait  of  his  father,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  and  United 
States  Senator,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  was  a  picture  of  his  grandfather, 
a  member  of  Congress,  with  Conti- 
nental ruff  and  queue.  In  his  roomy 
old  house,  not  far  away,  hang  paint- 
ings of  his  other  ancestors — a  pale 
seventeenth  century  Puritan  preacher 
of  Salem,  in  black  gown;  Roger  Sher- 
man, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  that  fine,  brave  black- 
smith ancestor  of  Norwich,  who  be- 
came an  officer  of  the  Colonial  militia 
of  Massachusetts  and  distinguished 
himself  as  Captain  Savage  in  one  of 
King  Philip's  wars;  and  a  former 
president  of  Yale. 

Cause  of  Republican  Defeat. 

"I  should  say  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Republican  party  was  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,"  he  said;  "to  a  popular 
conviction  that  this  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  tariff,  and  to  a  general  feel- 
ing that  the  Republicans  have  been  in 
power  so  long  that  they  think  more 
of  retaining  it  than  of  deserving  it. 
These,  at  least,  were  the  two  main 
factors  in  the  fight. 

"Then,  I'm  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  fear- 
ed the  approaches  of  centralization, 
which  are  often  described  by  the  term 
'New  Nationalism,'  of  which  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  the  prophet. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  first  citizen 
who  has  held  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  to  announce  that 
society  must  change  its  attitude  to- 
ward property. 

"The  property  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  a  unit  in  disapproving  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  views  on  this  point  and 
considered  them  as  opening  the  door 


to  an  undue  extension  of  the  doctrines 
of  State  socialism.  I  think  that  the 
people  at  large  have  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  the  written  Constitution 
than  the  advocates  of  the  New  Na- 
tionalism have. 

What  Makes  Country  Great. 

"Thoroughgoing  State  socialism  is 
impossible  under  our  system  of  writ- 
ten constitutions,  if  they  are  justly 
interpreted,  and  the  Democratic  party 
in  this  campaign  has  been  the  Consti- 
tutional party,  while  the  Republican 
party  has  been  the  extra-Constitu- 
tional party,  and  has  suffered  accord- 
ingly in  the  popular  estimation. 

"The  plain  man  on  the  street  can 
see  that  it  is  better  that  his  conduct  in 
the  daily  affairs  of  life,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  fellow-citizens  to  him, 
should  be  regulated  from  his  State 
capital  rather  than  from  Washington. 
He  knows  instinctively  that  Congress 
will  not  watch  over  his  interests  as 
well  as  his  State  Legislature,  repre- 
senting, as  his  Legislature  inevitably 
will,  the  ideas  and  social  traditions 
which  are  best  adapted  to  his  environ- 
ment. 

"What  makes  this  country  great 
and  keeps  it  free  is  free  trade  between 
all  the  States  and  Territories  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  guaranteed  by  the 
National  Government,  and  absolute 
local  self-government  in  each  of  the 
separate  States,  interfered  with  by 
Congress  only  when  necessary  for  a 
few  national  purposes. 

"I  think  that  the  powers  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  have 
probably  been  enlarged  too  far.  The 
railroads  up  to  this  time  have  had  an 
immense  power,  when  united  in  rail- 
road associations,  in  directing  the 
course  of  manufacturing  industries 
and  of  farminpf  and  grazing,  by  their 
system  of  freights  and  classification. 

"This  has  been  particularly  marked 
in  their  adoption,  of  the  postage- 
stamp  policy  of  freight  rates;  that  is, 
by  the  creation  of  zones  of  territory 
where  the  same   through     rate     was 
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charged  to  every  place  in  the  zone 
from  the  remote  to  shipment.  This 
annihilated  any  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  in  one  city  of  that  zone 
over  another  incident  to  its  proxim- 
ity or  remoteness  to  the  source  of 
supply  for  coal  or  oil  for  fuel,  and  for 
materials  for  manufacture,  and,  of 
course,  also,  to  the  market. 

"This  system  gradually  grew  up  like 
the  common  law,  changing  a  little 
from  year  to  year,  but  not  much.  It 
has  created  manufacturintr  interests 
which,  without  it,  would  have  been 
impossible.  It  has  become  an  old 
shoe,  easy  to  wear,  which  doesn't 
pinch.  It  is  a  system  which,  abstract- 
ly, nobody  would  have  devised  or  ad- 
vised. But  practically  it  has  worked 
well. 

"Now,  with  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make 
rates,  they  may  or  may  not  adhere  to 
this  postage-stamp  system.  If  they 
do  not  it  is  easy  to  see  that  certain  in- 
terests, built  up  on  faith  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  system,  will  be  ser- 
iously disturbed.  If.  for  instance, 
Boston  and  Worcester  are  in  the  same 
zone  as  respects  shipments  to  or  frorn 
the  Middle  West,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
a  mileage  basis  were  substituted  Bos- 
ton would  suffer  and  Worcester  take 
benefit  proportionately." 

Cling  to  the  Constitution. 
"Judge  Baldwin,  what,  in  your  opin- 
ion, should  the   Democrats  do  to  re- 
tain the  success  they  have  won  at  the 
polls?" 

"To  retain  the  position  in  which  the 
Democratic  party  finds  itself  to-day  it 
must  continue  to  be  the  party  of  the 
Constitution.  The  beauty  of  our 
Federal  Constitution  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity, its  use  of  general  terms  and 
avoidance  of  written  detail. 

"The  statesmen  who  framed  it  were 
more  familiar  with  world-politics  than 
ordinary  statesmen  in  America  to-day. 
We've  been  a  little  world  to  ourselves 
since  the  days  of  the  fathers,  and  it 
has    been    about    all    our    publ-c    men 
could  do  to  master  American  politics. 
The  statesmen  of  1787,  when  the  Fed- 
eral   Constitution    was    framed,    were 
not  only  close  students  of  European 
systems   of    government,   and    of   the 
forces    which    were    already    showing 
themselves    in    the   beginning   of    the 
French  Revolution,  but  they  had  the 
benefit  of  close   personal   intercourse 
with  leading  political  thinkers  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  and  of 
their     frank     criticisms   of   our    early 
American  Constitution-making. 

"Tourgot  and  De  Mably,  and  Dr. 
Price,  of  London,  had  an  extensive 
correspondence  in  America.  From  all 
of  these  sources  of  influence  and  in- 
formation, men  like  Adams,  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton  were  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  the  general  current  of 
purely  American  society. 

Danger  Point  Nearer. 

"They  looked  forward  to  what 
America  was  to  be.  They  saw  that 
the  discontents  then  agitating  France 
would  in  the  course  of  time  agitate 
the  American  people.  They  were  de- 
termined to  provide  against  that  con- 
tingency by  supplying  certain  rules 
of  action  which  might  be  invoked  if 
the  danger  point  should  ever  be  reach- 
ed. That  danger  point  is  nearer  to- 
day in  the  United  States  than  it  has 
ever  been. 

"Our  population  is  so  large,  our 
wealth    so    great,    our    internal    com- 


merce so  enormous,  our  public  lands, 
once  such  an  outlet  for  the  national 
growth,  so  inconsiderable,  that  a  new 
era  has  opened.  It  is,  however,  the 
very  era  which  our  Constitution-mak- 
ers anticipated  and  provided  for  in 
their  Constitution  and  in  the  first  ten 
amendments  proposed  by  the  first 
Congress,  which  are  really  a  part  of 
the  original  document. 

"The     provision    in     one    of    these 
amendments  that  no  one  shall  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law  makes  the  social- 
ism of  Carl  Marx  forever  impossible 
in  the  United  States  so  long  as  that 
amendment    remains    in    force.      The 
courts  have  construed  the  phrase  'due 
process  of  law,'  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  social  justice  as  expressed  by  the 
settled  principles  of  the  common  law. 
The  recent  volumes  of  the   Supreme 
Court    reports    show    this    attitude   of 
the    judiciary    very    plainly.      For    in- 
stance,  it   had   been  the  general   view 
of    our     State      government,     and     of 
American  lawyers,   that   a  man  could 
be  taxed  by  the   State   where  he  had 
his  home  on  all  his  personal  property 
wherever    it    might    be    situated.      A 
man  living  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  own- 
ing some  goods  in  Illinois  and  some 
in  Indiana,  could  be  taxed  in  Ohio  on 
all  of  them.     By  quite  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  a  new  doctrine 
has  been  announced,  that  such  a  man 
could  only  be  taxed  for  goods  in  In- 
diana  by   Indiana,   and   for   goods   in 
Illinois   by  Illinois,  and  that  if  Ohio 
sought  to  tax  him  on  these  goods  she 
would  be  taking  his  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

American  Judiciary  Adequate. 
"This  decision  also  serves  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  vitality  and  fresh- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  American  Ju- 
diciary which  is  quite  adequate  to 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  will  make  it  secure  the  needs 
of  the  day. 

"The  people  of  our  country  are  be- 
coming so  crowded  together  that  it  is 
like  the  coiling  of  a  spring.  There  is 
a  constant  force  of  expansion  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  provided  for.  The 
Democratic  party  must  see  to  it  that 
as  this  spring  recoils  the  resulting 
force  must  be  guided  in  proper  direc- 
tions. One  place  appropriate  to  ex- 
pansion is  the  great  oceans  which 
bound  our  country." 

"Lower  Tariff  Gradually." 

"What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  main 
duty  of  the  Democratic  party  if  it  is 
to   remain  in  power?" 

"The    lowering   of   the   tariff   which 
the    people    expect    from    the    Demo- 
cratic party  will  help  our  foreign  com- 
merce directly  and  necessarily,  but  it 
will   be   some   time  before  the  proper 
reductions    can    be    expected.      They 
must    c<tme    gradually    in    fairness    to 
vested    interests.      They    must    come 
gradually  also  on  account  of  the  fact 
that    the    Senate    and    the    PresiiktU 
both   represent   tin-   views   of   the    Re- 
publicans.     In    my    opinion,    however, 
the    President   and  Senate  will  be  apt 
to    concur    in   moderate   reductions   in 
tariff  rates  and  moderate  additions  to 
the    free    list    while     the     Democratic 
party  should  be  conservative.     I   don't 
believe  in  revising  the  tariff,  schedule 
by   schedule.     There  are   many   items 
in   many  scheduKs   too  obviously  un- 
just   even    for    Republican   protection- 
ists   to    successfully      defend.        They 
should  be  changed  at  once." 
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"What  do  you  think  will  happen  if 
the  Democratic  party  should  be  con- 
servative rather  than  progressive?" 

"If  the  Democratic  party  means  to 
revert  to  Bryanism,  using  that  term 
as  commonly  understood,  it  will  be 
relegated  to  the  rear  two  years  from 
now.  In  saying  this  I  would  not 
lightly  use  the  name  of  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  twice  voted  as  the  can- 
didate of  my  party  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  T  voted  for  him 
because  I  thought  his  stand  on  the 
fundamental  constitutional  doctrines 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  firm  and 
right.  He  is  a  high-minded,  honor- 
able, Christian  statesman;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  political  judgment  and 
sagacity  are  his  strong  points.  He 
has  from  time  to  time  used  his  argu- 
ments in  advocacy  of  measures  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  not  make  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  apparently  the 
people  were  of  that  opinion  when 
they  turned  him  down." 

"But,  Judge  Baldwin,  what  course 
do  you  think  the  Democratic  party 
should  follow  now?" 

"The  real  position  for  every  party 
to  take  is  a  middle  position,  and  tnat 
is  the  position  the  Democratic  party 
should  take.  No  party  can  be  really 
great  and  enduring  unless  there  is 
room  within  it  for  men  of  quite  dif- 
ferent views  on  minor  points.  The 
Democratic  party  ought  always  to 
have  a  conservative  wing,  a  progres- 
sive wing  and  a  moderate  center.  I 
belong  in  the  center." 


LESS   LAND  AND  BETTER  TIL- 
LAGE. 


The  average  farmer,  with  eighty 
acres,  has  stimulating  dreams  of  what 
he  might  accomplish  with  160  acres; 
and  he  who  has  already  160  acres  is 
sure  he  could  "clear"  twice  as  much 
with  320  acres.  But  the  cold  fact 
probably  is  that  each  of  them  already 
has  enough. 

CAN'T     "POOR     FATHER"     GET 
PITY?     IS  ASKED. 


Suit  Makes  Judge  Talk  of  One-Sided 
Sympathy   for  "Poor    Mother." 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Aspinall  in 
Brooklyn  yesterday  ordered  that 
William  Y.  Mather  of  No.  148  Henry 
street,  be  permitted  to  see  his  son 
Philip  two  days  a  week.  The  boy, 
who  is  three  years  old.  is  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Mabel  Mather,  of  No. 
^29  Chestnut  street,  Richmond  Hill, 
L    I. 

Mather  got  a  divorce  in  California 
in  1907  on  the  ground  of  abandon- 
ment. Mrs.  Mather's  counsel  said 
that  Mather  could  have  got  a  decree 
in  Connecticut,  where  the  pair  had 
married. 

"Oh,  yes.  it's  the  same  old  story." 
Justice  .\spinall  explained.  "Senti- 
mental novelists  nowadays  have  a 
way  of  writing  about  'poor  mother.' 
but  they  never  talk  about  'poor  fath- 
er '  Probably  the  subject  is  too 
painful.  It  is  generally  a  case  of  'ov- 
er the  hills  to  the  poorhouse'  for  dad." 


The  dairy  buttermakers  and  market 
milk  and  cream  producers  should 
communicate  with  the  National  Dairy 
Show  .Xssociation.  130^  Unity  Bldg.. 
Chicago,  for  premium  lists  on  dairy 
butter  and  milk  and  cream. 
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HANDLING  THE  MARE  IN  FOAL. 


Give  Her  Light  Work— Feed  Well- 
Keep  the   Colt  Growing. 

By  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Agriculturist,  Cen- 
tral  Experimental   Farm. 

For  many  horse  breeders  the  criti- 
cal time  has  arrived.  Many  farmers 
imagine  that  because  the  mare  is  get- 
ting heavy  that  therefore  she  should 
cease  work,  a  most  erroneous  idea 
and  a  most  dangerous  one,  too,  if  put 
into  practice.  Now  that  the  snow  is 
off  the  ground  the  mare  should  be 
called  apon  to  work  every  day.  Not 
necessarily,  be  it  understood,  to 
work  long  hours  at  over-straining 
work,  but  reasonable  hours  at  moder- 
ate work.  Then,  as  work  on  the  land 
comes  on  she  should  still  be  kept 
busy.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if  properly  fed  she  should 
work  right  along  till  the  day  she 
foals. 

Feeding  properly  is,  however,  the 
important  consideration.  Exercise  is 
essential  but  heavy  exeercise  and  a 
light  ration  are  bad  for  the  mare  and 
foetus  now,  and  worse  for  the  mare 
and  foal  in  future.  Heavy  rations 
and  light  exercise  are  much  to  be 
deprecated;  troubles  at  the  foaling 
time  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  The 
sensible  thing  is  the  proper  thing. 
Feed  a  fairly  laxative  ration  in  quan- 
tity proportionate  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  The  mare  should  gain  in  flesh 
rather  than  lose  from  now  till  the 
foaling  time  with  the  gain  not  en- 
tirely soft  fat. 

Feeds. 

The  feeds  to  give  best  results  pres- 
ent quite  a  variety  and  are  certainly 
at  the  disposal  of  every  farmer.  For 
heavy  working  mares  1  would  suggest 
about  a  pound  of  hay  a  day  (.good, 
clean  clover  preferred;  for  each  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight  or  thereabouts 
and  about  an  equal  weight  of  grain 
or  meal.  Mixed  hay  may  safely  re- 
place clover  if  the  latter  is  not  avail- 
able or  of  poor  Quality.  The  main 
meal  or  grain  ration  should  be  of 
oats  and  dry  bran,  about  loo  lbs.  bran 
to  200  or  250  lbs.  of  oats,  according 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  harder 
the  work  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  oats.  On  Sundays  less  grain,  and 
on  Saturday  night,  a  hot  bran  mash. 
This  mash  should  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  week  if  any  signs  of 
constipation  are  in  evidence.  Where 
work  is  not  heavy  or  nil,  then  oat 
straw  might  replace  the  hay  in  part, 
bran  make  up  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  meal  or  concentrate  portion 
of  the  ration,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  meal  or  grain  fed  be  reduced  by 
one-half  or  even  more.     The  mashes. 


Car*  yoor  horse  of  any 
BpAYln,  Curlj.  HpUnt, 
KlnffbODe,Bony  (growth 
or  Lfttnenetus  with  a 
lUOO  bottle  of 

KENDALL'S  lE^ 

Id  use  over  forty  years.    What  one  man  eayK: 
•*I  have  cured  S  Spavins  with  Kendall's  Spavin 
Care^nd  think  It  Isan  excellent  remedy."  Youm 
traly,  W.  Strieker.  Florence,  8.  D. 

Por  ••!•  at  all  dructflsts,  $1.00  par  bottla. 

•  for  SS.    Keep  it  on  nand.    Ask  druggist  for 
••TnMtla*  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to  • 

■r.  ■.  J.  lendan  Co..  Enosborg  taOi,  Vl, 


however,  should  not  bt  forgotten, 
and  if  persistently  constipated  or  do- 
ing poorly,  as  some  times  happens, 
the  addition  of  from  half  a  cup  to  a 
cupful  of  raw  linseed  oil  in  the  meal 
each  day  will  be  found  of  great  value. 
An  occasional  light  dose  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  (one  ounce),  say  once 
in  ten  days  will  be  found  to  be  of  va- 
lue under  similar  conditions  of  un- 
thrift  or  poor  digestion. 
Boiled  Grains. 

A  not  uncommon  practice  and  one 
that  has  much  in  its  favor  is  the  feed- 
ing of  boiled  oats  and  occasionally 
boiled  barley.  The  bran  fed  with  the 
oats  will  take  the  place  of  boiling 
which  treatment  is  of  value  merely 
on  account  of  its  effect  upon  the  di- 
gestive organs,  loosening  things  up 
as  any  damp  boiled  grain  always  does. 
The  bran  and  oats  mixture  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  barley  as  a 
constant  feed  for  several  reasons: — 
First,  it  is  more  easily  prepared;  Sec- 
ond, it  is  quite  as  easily  digested  and 
not  so  heating;  and  Third,  it  is  much 
better  suited  to  help  the  growth  of 
the  foetus,  supplying  an  abundance  of 
mineral  matter  for  bone  and  of  pro- 
tein for  different  tissues  now  growing 
so  rapidly.  Boiled  barley  is  likely  to 
keep  the  mare  in  good  condition, 
fairly  fat  and  sleek,  but  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  produce  good  colts,  nor  leave 
the  mother  in  quite  such  good  condi- 
tion to  supply  milk  at  parturition. 

A  good  dose  of  oil  and  a  light  dose 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  will  help 
things  along  right  after  parturition. 
Feed  lightly  for  a  few  days,  then 
gradually  increase  the  ration.  If  in 
grass-time  turn  on  a  good  pasture 
where  there  is  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain.  If  pasture  is  not  very  good  it 
should  be  supplemented  with  oats  or 
oats   and   barley. 

Encourage  Colt  to  Eat. 

Encourage  the  colt  to  eat.  A 
mixture  of  oil  cake  (nutted)  cracked 
corn,  bran  and  whole  oats  equal  parts 
will  do  much  to  start  him  off  aright. 
The  odor  takes  his  fancy,  the  taste 
will  surely  be  acceptable  and  the 
composition  ricrht.  A  little  hay,  too, 
will  do  good. 

Size  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion in  a  horse,  no  matter  what  the 
breed.  Size  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  good  feeding.  Good  feed- 
ing, that  is,  suitable  and  liberal  feed- 
ing the  first  six  months  helps  form 
the  growth  habit.  The  effects  of  neg- 
lect at  this  stage  can  never  be  entire- 
ly overcome. 

Many  farmers  with  fairly  pood 
mares  and  who  are  serving  them  to 
heavy  draft  horses  are  raising  chunks 
and  light  drafters,  because  of  lack 
of  feed  for  the  colt  from  birth  to  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  of  ape.  It 
is  time  we  were  chanpine  this  penny 
wise  pound  foolish  practice. 


Doing  His  Christmas  Reforming  Early 
The  season  is  cummin 

When  hearts  grow  meller, 
Ime  goin  to  quit  bummin 
&  be  a  Good  Feller. 
— Tuffold  Knutt  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

RYAN   BUYS  ao  WHITE  BROOD 
MARES  FOR  FARM. 

Great  Financier  Makes  Notable  Ad- 
dition to  His  Stud  by  Purchas- 
ing Irish  Horses. 


Wont  you  please  give  me  an  or- 
der?   pleaded  the  persistent  drummer. 
"Certainly."  replied  the  crusty  pro- 
prietor.    "Get  out!"— Lippincott's. 


Twenty  of  the  best  and  whitest 
class  brood  mares  that  money  can 
buy,  and  three  thoroughbred  stallions, 
is  the  order  that  Thomas  Fortune  Ry- 
an gave  some  time  back  to  Walter 
Rubsell  of  Glencarn,  County  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  which  is  now  executed. 
The  horses  are  to  be  sent  to  Ryan's 
t,tud  farm  on  his  fine  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Russell  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  also 
manager  of  Richard  Croker's  stud 
farm  m  Ireland.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  task  set  him  would 
be  no  easy  one.  In  the  first  place  it 
IS  very  difficult  to  locate  high  class 
blood  matrons,  white  or  nearly  white 
They  are  difficult  to  breed,  and  stili 
more  difficult  to  raise.  But  that  being 
overcome  their  superiority  is  very 
marked.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
whether  in  show  grounds,  between 
the  flags  or  in  the  hunting  fields  of 
England  and  Ireland  the  good,  old 
gallant  grey  is  always  a  keen  conten- 
der. 

Beautifully  bred  animals  of  this 
*^o^or  have  been  obtained  also,  "filling 
the  bill '  m  every  other  particular. 
Ihe  mares  are  sixteen  hands  high  and 
over,  very  roomy,  big  of  bone,  and  up 
to  any  weight.  Not  one  is  over  ten 
years  of  age  and  their  sires  are  well 
known  thoroughbred  stallions.  If  al- 
ready shown  in  the  ring,  the  condi- 
tions demanded  that  they  must  be 
prize  winners  or  at  least  have  had 
tavorable  mention  from  the  judges; 
while  if  they  have  been  at  the  stud 
they  must  be  shown  to  be  regular 
breeders.  These  requirements  have 
all  been  fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Ryan  is  to 
be  congratulated  en  his  enterprise 

Une  of  the  stallions  is  Sea  King,  by 
Persimmon  out  of  Sea  Air,  a  beauti- 
tul  horse  of  great  bone  and  substance 
and  showing  all  the  quality  of  his 
stre,  who  won  a  Derby  for  the  late 
King  Edward.  Sea  Air  is  the  dam 
of  Pietermaritzburg,  a  high  class  race 
horse,  30  that  nothinr  is  left  wanting 
on  the  score  of  breeding.  Sea  King 
cost  Ryan  a  large  sum. 

PREVENTING    COLT    DISEASES 
BY   PROPER  PRECAUTIONS. 

Most  of  the  serious  losses  of  new- 
born colts  which  occur  annually  in 
Wisconsin  may  be  prevented  by  prop- 
er care,  states  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander, 
professor  of  veterinary  science,  who 
is  in  charge  of  horse  breeding  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
Mty  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  forthcoming 
circular  of  mformation  on  the  care  of 
the  new-born  foal.  Large  numbers 
ot  foals  die  annually  from  navel  and 
joint  diseases,  or  derangement  of  the 
bowels. 

The  infection  is  due  to  filth 
perms  m  dirty  stalls  and  stables.  On 
infecting  the  navel  stump  the  germs 
cause  pus,  then  secondary  abscesses 
torni  elesewhere  on  the  body,  often 
m  the  joints  of  the  extremities.  In- 
fection will  not  take  place  if  the  foals 
are  born  in  a  clean,  sunny,  well  venti- 
lated, disinfected  and  whitewashed 
box  stall,  bedded  with  clean,  dry  plan- 
ing  mill    shavings. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

Care  should  be  given  to  the  navel, 
as  follows:  If  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
the  navel  cord,  a  clean  string  that  has 
been  soaked  in  a  i  to  500  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  should  be  used. 
At  once  the  stump  of  the  navel  should 
be  saturated  with  a  solution  of  two 
drams  of  powdered  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  to 
be  used  cold,  and  the  application 
should  be  repeated  twice  a  day  until 
the  navel  is  perfectly  healed. 

Carbolized  lard  or  vaseline  should 
be  smeared  around  the  navel  to  pre- 
vent the  corrosive  solution  from  blis- 
tering the  skin.  The  foal's  bowels 
should  move  freely  after  birth.  To 
stimulate  movement,  rectal  injec- 
tions of  lukewarm  slippery  elm  bark 
tea,  flaxseed  tea,  sweet  oil  or  warm 
water  may  be  given.  If  results  do 
not  promptly  follow,  two  or  four 
ounces  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
castor  oil  and  sweet  oil,  shaken  up  in 
milk,  may  be  administered  from  a 
bottle. 


HORSE     BREEDERS     AT     BAN- 
QUET. 
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$8,926,000,000  VALUE  OF  U.  S. 
FARM    PRODUCTS. 


FEEDERS'    PROBLEMS. 


Corn  And  Cob  Meal  For  Horses. 


For  horses  that  do  heavy  work  or 
that  are  being  driven  on  the  road, 
corn  and  cob  meal  would  not  be  a 
suitable  grain  to  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  grain  ration.  Some  experi- 
ments tried  in  Paris  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  indicate  that  corn  and  cob 
meal  is  a  satisfactory  grain  in  com- 
pounding such  a  ration;  but  a  horse 
that  works  should  have  a  variety  of 
feed,  and  a  well-balanced  ration. 
The  excess  of  carbohydrates  should 
be  balanced  up  by  the  use  of  some 
concentrate  that  is  high  in  protein, 
such  as  bran  or  oil  cake.  Corn  and 
oats  ground  together  is  the  old  stand- 
ard feed  for  horses  and  will  give  very 
good  results,  when  fed  in  connection 
with  clover  hay  or  even  good  mixed 
hay;  but  this  grain  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  the  addition  of  some  protein 
also.  Recent  experiments  in  the 
feeding  of  corn  to  horses  seem  to  in- 
dicate ihat  horses  can  be  maintained 
on  corn  alone  as  a  grain  ration  with 
greater  eflSciency  and  economy  than 
many  animals  and  than  has  been 
generally  supposed;  but  for  the  best 
results  a  fairly  well  balanced  ration 
should  be  used.  The  writer  uses  a 
ration  composed  of  600  lbs.  of  corn, 
100  to  200  lbs.  bran  and  100  lbs.  oil 
meal  for  horses  at  work,  when  feed- 
ing timothy  hay;  for  horses  which 
are  simply  fed  a  maintenance  ration 
the  amount  of  concentrates  used  can 
be  decreased  with  economy,  as  these 
feeds  have  to  be  purchased. 

BOILED  BEETS  FOR  HORSES. 


"I  fed  some  boiled  beets  and  man- 
gels to  our  lot  of  younjf  horses  last 
winter,  "remarked  one  of  Canada's 
foremost  horsemen  recentl.v.  "and  I 
just  learned  something,  that  is  all. 
We  had  a  lot  of  two-year-old  stallions, 
and  we  gave  them,  in  addition  to  their 
other  feed  some  boiled  beets  and  boil- 
ed grain,  and  I  never  saw  colts  go  on 
and  do  so  well  or  make  such  growth 
as  two-year-olds  before.  I  have  fed 
boiled  turnips  in  the  same  wav.  and 
found  it  a  fine  food,  but  never  saw 
horses  or  colts  do  so  well  on  them  as 
they  did  last  winter  with  beets,  and 
I  am  satisfied  to  go  on  and  feed  our 
stock  of  horses  and  colts  the  same 
way  during  the  coming  winter." 


Twenty-five  Fancy  Stock  Raisers  Arc 

Guests  of  Theodore  Butterworth 

—Tell  of  Profits. 


Twenty-five  breeders  of  fancy 
horses  were  guests  last  night  at  a 
banquet  at  the  La  Salle  hotel  given 
by  Theodore  Butterworth,  president 
of  the  Live  Stock  Journal  Company 
and  one  of  the  earliest  importers  of 
draft  horses.  Breeding  of  fancy 
horses  is  a  profitable  industry,  ac- 
cording to  statements  made  by  C.  W, 
Hurt,  of  Arrowsmith,   111. 

"I  had  one  mare  for  which  I  paid 
$1,300  and  the  colts  I  sold  netted  me 
$11,000,"  said  Mr.  Hurt. 

(Dthers  who  spoke  on  the  breeding 
of  heavy  horses  were  Senator  E.  B. 
White  of  Virginia,  W.  W.  Downs, 
and   Mr.   Butterworth. 


THE  HORSE  SAYS  "DON'T.' 


Don't  ask  me  to  "back"  with  blinds 
on;   I'm  afraid  to. 

Don't  let  some  blockhead  with  less 
sense  than  I  have  drive  me. 

Don't  run  me  down  a  steep  hill, 
for  if  anything  should  give  away  I 
might   break   my   neck. 

Don't  whip  me  when  I  get  fright- 
ened or  I  will  expect  it  next  time  and 
make  you  trouble. 

Don't  trot  me  up  hill,  for  I  have 
you,  the  buggy,  and  myself  to  carry. 
Try  running  up  hill  with  a  load  your- 
self. 

Don't  drive  me  with  an  "over 
check"  on;  the  sun  hurts  my  eyes  and 
I  can't  see  where  to  step.  It's  in- 
human  and   cruel. 

Teach  me  to  stop  when  you  say 
"whoa,"  and  this  you  can  do  without 
jerking  my  head  off  or  tearing  my 
mouth.  It  may  check  me  if  the 
lines  should  drop  or  break  and  save 
a  runaway  and  smashup. 


VALUE  OF  THE  SNOW 
BLANKET. 


All  Northern  farmers  know  the 
value  of  a  good  covering  of  snow 
upon  the  ground  in  winter,  but  un- 
til recently  nobody  appears  to  have 
measured  the  heat-storing  proper- 
ties of  the  blanket  furnished  by  na- 
ture to  protect  buried  seeds  when 
the  January  frosts  are  gripping  the 
air.  Monsieur  Hjelstroeum  supplies 
the  lacking  information  as  the  result 
of  experiments  made  by  him  in 
Northern  Europe.  He  finds  that  a 
dense  coating  of  snow  only  one  cen- 
timeter in  thickness  is  .30  times  as 
effective  as  a  sheet  of  iron  in  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  heat,  and  more 
than  50  times  as  effective  as  a  sheet 
of  copper.  Even  a  covering  made 
of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  is  only 
one-seventh  as  effective  as  snow  in 
retaining    heat. 


REVISED  PROVERBS. 


Poets  are  born,  not  paid. 

Flour  by  any  other  name  would 
cost  as  much. 

One  swallow  mav  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, but  one  grasshopper  makes  many 
springs. 

A  bird  on  the  tree  is  worth  two  on 
the  hat. 

Where's  there  a  pill  there's  a  pay. — 
"Lippincott's." 


Secretary  Wilson  Estimates  Agricul- 
ture Contributed  This  to  the  Na- 
tion's  Wealth   in    1910 — Corn 
Alone  Could  Cancel  Debt  of 
Country,  buy  all  Gold  and 
Silver    and     Leave 
Surplus. 

Washington,  Dec.  8.— Nothing  short 
of  omniscience  can  grasp  the  value 
of  the  farm  products  of  this  year,  is 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  his  annual  report  for  1910. 
At  no  time  in  the  world  s  history  has 
a  country  produced  farm  products 
within  one  year  with  a  value  reach- 
ing $8,926,000,000,  which  is  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  for  1910.  If  the  value  of  the 
products  of  1899  is  placed  at  100,  the 
value  for  this  year  is  189,  or  almost 
double  the  value  for  the  census  year 
II  years  ago.  During  this  period  of 
unexampled  agricultural  production,  a 
period  of  12  years,  during  which  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  steadily 
advanced  in  prosperity  and  wealtn 
and  in  economic  independence,  in  in- 
telligence, and  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, the  total  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts is  $79,000,000,000. 

In  no  previous  year  has  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cereal  crops  equaled 
the  grand  total  of  5,140,896,000  bush- 
els of  the  cereals  of  1910.  This  is  13 
per  cent,  above  the  five-year  average. 
In  value,  however,  the  cereals  of  this 
year  fall  below  that  of  1908  and  1909, 
principally  on  account  of  the  decline 
in  the  farm  price  of  corn.  This  year's 
value  is  $2,710,000,000,  or  about  $230,- 
000,000  below  the  total  for  1909  and 
$50,000,000  below   that  of   1908. 

This  is  the  year  of  highest  pro- 
duction for  corn,  oats,  the  total  of  all 
cereals,  and  for  tobacco.  But  the 
only  crop  that  reached  its  highest 
value  this  year  is  cotton. 

Corn  the  National  Asset. 

The  corn  crop  of  3,121,381,000 
bushels  exceeds  that  of  the  record 
year  1906,  and  is  greater  than  the  av- 
erage crop  of  the  preceding  five  years 
by  14  per  cent.  While  the  value  of 
this  corn  crop  is  below  that  of  1909 
and  also  1908,  its  amount  belongs  to 
stories  of  magic.  It  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  as  less  than  $1,500,000,000, 
a  sum  sufiicient  to  cancel  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States, 
buy  all  of  the  gold  and  silver  mined 
in  all  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  in 
1909,  and  still  leave  to  the  farmers  a 
little  pocket  money. 

The  corn  crop  is  a  national  asset  in 
more  than  one  sense.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly wealth  in  existence  for  the  time 
being,  but  it  is  an  asset  of  perpetual 
recurrence.  Year       after        year, 

throughout  t^  ages,  a  stupendous 
amount  of  corn  with  incredible  value 
can  be  produced. 

All  of  the  cereals  except  corn  are 
together  worth  only  three-fourths  as 
much  as  that  crop. 

The  cotton  crop  of  this  year  may 
be  worth  in  lint  and  see  a  round  $900,- 
000,000  at  the  farm,  or  more  than  the 
corn  crop  was  worth  in  any  year 
prior  to  1901. 

The  value  of  the  hay  crop  is  about 
$720,000,000.  an  amount  which  has 
been  exceeded  but  once,  and  that  in 
1907. 

The  production  of  spring  and  win- 
ter wheat  is  691,767.000  bushels,  or 
substantially  the  average  of  the  pre- 
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Big  Dinmi 


Capitalization  Small^ 
PROFITS    LARGE 


Earnings  come  from 
staple  products  used 
by  every  one.  Not 
a  case  of  possible  suc- 
cess, but  of  "How 
big  a  success?" 


Write  for  Prospectus 


Larchmont  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  12  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 


Used   20    Yearn — Cannot    b<r    Beat. 

Hempstead.   L.   I..  April   2'J,  '09. 
R.   F.   D.   No.    1,    Box   9.S. 
DR.  B.   J.   KENDALL  CO., 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me  your 
book.  I  have  used  your  medicine  fi>r 
about  20  years,  and  find  It  cannot  be 
beaten.  Yours   truly. 

Daniel    T.    Stenson. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Honie  hide.  CKlf.  Dngr.  Deer, 
or  aiiy  kind  of  iikin  with  liair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  litrht,  odnrlenH, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  iiiiike 
them  into  eoatx  (for  nii-n  or  women) 
robes,  rujfs  or  irloves  when  bo  ordered. 

Your  fur  irooda  will  eost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  o<»w  or  horse  hides  In  one 
flhlpiuent  from  anywhere  eHs<t  of  l>en- 
ver  and  we  pay  the  frelifbt  both  ways. 

Oet  our  Illu8trated  cataloir  which 
(rives  prices  of  tannintr.  taxlderniy  and 
head  mountintr.  AIno  |>i  ices  of  fur 
irotxls,  and  hi\g  mounted  K'amc  heads 
we  sell. 

Tke  CraAy  PrItUin  Far  ConiMoy, 
571  LyeU  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ceding  five  years,  whereas  the  value 
is  about  $625,000,000. 

Easily  the  fifth  crop  in  point  of 
value  is  oats,  the  value  of  which  this 
year  is  $380,000,000.  For  the  second 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
the  crop  exceeds  1,000,000,000  bushels, 
the  precise  estimate  standing  at 
1,096,396,000  bushels. 

Next  in  order  of  value  is  the  potato 
crop,  which  has  been  exceeded  oiily 
in  two  or  three  former  years.  With 
the  exception  of  the  crop  of  1909. 
which  was  in  a  degree  an  overpro- 
duction, the  crop  of  this  year  is  the 
largest  ever  grown  in  this  country. 
The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  de- 
partment is  328.787,000  bushels. 

Great  Sugar  Production. 

Beet  sugar  production  in  1900  will 
about  equal  that  of  1909,  say  512,000 
short  tons.  Its  factory  value  is  reck- 
oned at  $51,000,000,  and  the  factory 
value  of  cane  sugar  at  about  $28,- 
000,000,  an  amount  which  has  been 
exceeded  in  four  years. 

If  prospects  are  realized,  the  entire 
sugar  crop  of  factory  production, 
beet  and  cane  combined,  will  be  859,- 
000  short  tons,  or  a  production  that 
has  been  exceeded  in  only  one  year, 
1909.  In  factory  value  the  two  sugar 
crops  vill  equal  about  $79,000,000; 
and  if  to  this  be  added  the  value  of 
molasses,  syrup,  beet  pulp  and  sor- 
ghum and  maple  products,  the  com- 
bined value  is  about  $97,000,000. 

The  tobacco  crop  has  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  production  of  the  record 
year,  1909,  and  its  967,150.000  pounds 
are  26  per  cent,  above  the  average 
production  of  the  five  preceding 
years.  Its  value  will  be  about  $95.- 
000.000. 

Barley  has  hardly  maintained  the 
average  production  of  the  preceding 
five  years,  the  crop  of  this  year  being 
158,000,138,000  bushels,  but  its  value 
$97,000,000,  is  16  per  cent,  above  the 
five-year  average. 

Rye  is  one  of  the  steady  crops,  both 
in  c|uantity  and  in  value,  the  produc- 
tion of  32.088.000  bushels  this  year  be- 
ing worth  at  the  farm  about  $23,000,- 
000. 

Rice  production  in  1910  remained 
substantially  at  the  figure  of  1909,  or 
a  little  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of 
rough  rice.  The  price  of  rice,  how- 
ever, has  declined,  so  that  the  crop 
of  this  year  is  worth  hardly  $16,000,- 
000. 


Turn  the  cabbage  upside  down, 
leaving  the  roots  on,  and  cover  the 
heads  with  earth  about  four  inches, 
leaving  the  roots  sticking  out,  and 
they  will   keep  fine  in  this  way. 


There  are  many  ways  of  throwing 
away  money,  but  one  of  the  most 
common  is  In  leaving  the  farm  im- 
plements in  the  field  where  they 
were  last  used. 


A   GILT-EDGED   INVESTMENT. 


7,  8  or  9    Per    Cent.    Guaranteed  on 
Sums  From  $50  to  $200. 

To  a  limited  number  of  Blooded 
Stock  readers  of  character  and  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  communities, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  particulars 
concerning  a  thoroughly  gilt-edged 
investment  guaranteeing  7  per  cent, 
at  least,  with  8  or  9  per  cent,  as  a  pos- 
sibility. Xo  large  amounts  taken. 
BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,   Pa. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

JERSEY   CATTLE   NOTES. 

Week  ending,  October  21,  1910: 
Number  of  animals  registered: 
Bulls,  75;  cows  288;  total,  363.  Num- 
ber of  transfers  recorded:  Bulls,  175; 
cows,  293;  total  468. — American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 
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While  one  man  says  a  thing  is  "im- 
possible," another  passes  him  and 
does  it.  We  cannot  say  anything  is 
impossible,  only  that  it  had  never  yet 
been  done. 

■OOI. 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Durocs  Po- 
land   Chinas      and      largre     Yorkshire 
Swine,  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens  and 
eggs.  WM.  HARSHMAN. 

Thurmont,    Md. 

BARGAINI       IN       POLAMD  -  OIlfAl, 
BBRKf  BaRJBf  «■<  CHBSTBm  WBITBI 

I  now  hAT*  a  Urf • 
■took  of  prokaklF 
tho  boot  I  OTor 
ownod.  Cannot  toU 
you  all  horo.  fevtl 
haro  Boars  aai 
Sowo.  all  broods,  I  to  •  months  oli 
mated  not  akin:  sows  brod  and  boars 
ready  for  sonrlcoi  Ouomsoy  OalTOS 
and  Rofflstorod  Sooteh  ColUo  Pupploa. 
Write  for  prices  and  froo  elreular. 
This  stoek  must  ffo  and  will  bo  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkoys,  Barrod  and  Wklto  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Lerhorns  and  Boaclo  Dob*. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,  CMkMaYlIlo»  P«. 


FOR  lAIiB— floBO  Ino  Torksbiro  FIss 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  A.    J«st  !■<• 

ported — new    blood.     ▲.   ▲. 

Frewaburg.  N.  Y. 


MILCH   GOATS. 

MILCH  GOATS — Information  regardinir 
this    most    profitable    milk    producing 
animal.     Write  G.  H.  Wlckersham.  1241 
St.  Francis  avenue.  Wichita.  Kansas. 


POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  eggs 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  000  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma   cockerels    for    sale.     Write    me. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY.   Sand  Patch,  Pa. 


MISCBLLANBOUP. 

UnPCCC     going  blind  Barry  C^.*  Iowa 
"wn^tO City.  la.,  can  euro. 

AUTOMOBILISTS  ATTENTION — Fur- 
lined  coat  never  worn,  lined  through- 
out with  the  best  Australian  mink, 
elejsrant  Persian  lamb  collar,  cost  $176, 
will  sell  for  $35,  also  pair  of  cinnamon 
bear   robes   $30   cost  |120.     Write 

TIT     SOOTT 

121  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 

TROTTING  MARB  for  sale — a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou« 
Bin  to  Dan  Patch.  Prico  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAND.   Cumberland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Utters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  110  up. 
FRANK   H.    TAYLOR,    Reedsvlllo,    Pa. 


SEND   lOe   for    a    samplo   copy    of    the 
largest,  newsiest,     raco-horso     paper 
published.    P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland. 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Registered  Hol- 

steln   bull   calf.     Mostly   white.     Fine 

Individual.     Good    pedigree.     Write    for 

fedlgree,   photograph  and   prIco.   MAU- 
SON  COOPER.   101   Court,   Watertown, 
N.  Y. 


^ 


SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Alton,  Ills.  Orient,  O.,  Nov.  16,  *09. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  now  given  your  remedy  a  hard  test.  My  hogs  were  very  sick  and  dying 
when  I  began  the  use  of  your  remedy.  A  few  of  them  were  so  near  dead  I  could  not  get  the  medi- 
cine in  them  and  these  of  course  died.  I  have  saved  everything  else  that  was  able  to  take  the 
treatment  and  my  hogs  are  now  in  fine  shape  and  are  on  full  feed  doing  well.  My  sows  that  were 
near  farrowing  time  had  the  cholera  and  I  cured  them.  They  have  since  farrowed  strong,  healthy 
pigs  and  the  sows  and  pigs  are  doing  fine.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
will  absolutely  cure  hog  cholera  after  the  hogs  are  sick  and  especially  save  the  pigs  from  the  sows 
after  going  through  the  cholera  as  mine  did.  1  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers  as  a  remedy  that  they  can  rely  on  in  safety.  I  will  answer  any 
letters  addressed  to  me  from  feeders  who  will  enclose  postage  for  reply. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  Respct.,  D.  O.  McKINLEY. 

Snoddy*s  free  book  of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole  method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and  keeping  hogs  in  thrift,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Alton,  IIL    Station"C" 


SWINE  BREEDING  FACTS. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  unlimited 
pasture  may  be  considered  economic- 
al, except  perhaps  fiir  brood  sows. 
The  proper  amount  of  land  to  give 
over  to  pasture  must  necessarily  vary 
according  to  its  quality  and  other  lo- 
cal considerations,  and  the  length  of 
time  the  pasture  will  sustain  hogs 
likewise  is  dependent  upon  the  clim- 
ate, quality  of  the  crop,  age  and  num- 
ber of  the  animals,  and  other  varying 
conditions.  For  an  average  it  may 
be  said  that  an  acre  of  red  clover 
should  support  six  to  ten  hogs  for 
three  of  four  months.  Alfalfa,  the 
leading  pasture  plant  for  swine, 
should  provide,  if  of  vigorous  growth, 
for  twelve  to  twenty-five  animals  per 
acre,  but  an  alfalfa  stand  should  not 
be  grazed  by  so  many  hogs  that 
mowing  will  not  be  necessary  for 
keeping  it  in  the  best  condition.  The 
practice  with  alfalfa  should  be  to  pas- 
ture fewer  hogs  than  will  be  able  to 
keep  back  a  rank  or  woody  growth. 

Livestock  husbandry  represents  a 
high  type  of  constructive  eflfort.  and 
swine  breeding  oflFers  as  much  satis- 
faction and  gain  as  any  other  branch. 
It  may  profitably  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  man  who  raises  hogs 
merely  for  financial  motives,  but  a 
breeder  v/ho  attains  a  foremost  place 
in  his  calling  has  an  interest  in  his 
business  not  inspired  solely  by  re- 
wards in  money.  The  compensations 
in  swine  laising  are  ample  for  the 
man  who  desires  to  make  his  work  a 
profession,  as  hundreds  who  have  a 
just  pride  in  their  achievements  can 
testify. 

Even  when  corn  is  high,  the  rela- 
tive price  for  pork  fre(juently  makes 
it  the  cheapest  feed  for  finishing:  50- 
cent  corn  is  not  exepensive  feed  for 
6-cent  hogs.  Up  to  the  last  six  weeks 
of  feeding,  wheat,  rye  or  other  cheap- 
er substitutes  may  be  used  with  grass, 
but  in  the  ordinary  course  corn  will 
be  the  best  dependence  for  the  close 
of  the  fattening  period. — From  Co- 
burn's  "Swine  in  America." 


EDITORIAL   PEN   POINTS. 


Kermit  says:  "Dad  wants  to  be  the 
corpse  at  a  funeral."  Well,  it  is  tol- 
erable clear,  that  for  once  he  is. — 
Providence    Tribune. 

He  can't  head  the  procession  as 
usual.  Dad  goes  to  the  rear  with  the 
"Pearst." 


POSSIBILITIES   FOR   SWINE  IN 
THE  CORN   BELT. 

While  undoubtedly  the  corn  belt  is 
the  greatest  swine  producing  area  in 
all  the  world,  and  while  big  sums  of 
money  have  been  made  in  the  ag- 
gregate from  the  growing  of  pork, 
the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
the  industry  could  have  been  made 
considerably  more  profitable  had  the 
farmers  there  given  more  attention 
to  diversifying  their  crops.  The  com- 
mon idea  with  reference  to  the  corn 
belt  is,  that  it  is  only  good  for  grow- 
ing corn,  and  that  in  consequence  it 
furnishes  a  one-sided  ration  for  grow- 
ing hogs.  Such  an  idea  is  a  mistake. 
In  scarcely  any  part  of  the  corn  belt 
does  clover  fail,  and  in  very  many 
sections  alfalfa  grows  to  perfection. 
Cowpeas  and  soy  beans  can  be  grown 
within  this  area,  consequently  the 
farmer  who  cares  to  do  so  can  easilv 
grow  food  for  swine  that  would  be  in 
just  as  good  balance  as  food  grown 
farther   north    or   south. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  facts 
have  not  been  more  fully  recognized 
in  the  past.  If  they  had  been  we  feel 
certain  that  the  enormous  losses  from 
hog  cholera  in  the  corn  belt  would 
have  been  cut  in  two.  The  non-pro- 
lificacy that  is  often  complained  of  in 
the  breeding  sows  would  not  have 
existed,  and  that  fineness  of  bone  and 
weakness  of  stamina  which  has  great- 
ly reduced  the  progress  of  the  swine 
industry  would  have  been  absent.  It 
is  not  too  late,  however,  for  the 
farmers  of  the  corn  belt  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  We  are  satisfied  that  giv- 
ing proper  attention  to  the  growing 
of  these  foods  to  be  fed  alone  with 
the  corn  would  in  a  sense  revolution- 
ize  pork   growing  in    the   corn   states. 

Good  Place  for  Camels. 

Governor  Glasscock,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, while  traveling  through  Ari- 
zona, noticed  the  dry.  dusty  appcar- 
atire   of   the   country. 

"Doesn't  it  ever  rain  here?"  he 
asked  one  of  the  natives. 

"Rain?"  The  native  spat.  "Rain'" 
"Why.  say.  pardncr.  there's  bullfrogs 
in  this  yere  town  over  five  years  old 
that  hain't  learned  to  swim  yit." 


COMMENCEMENT  BULLETIN. 


Don't  try  to  see  how  warm  you  can 
make  your  hog  house  this  winter;  but 
see  how  well  bedded  you  can  keep  it 
and  how  well  you  can  ventilate  it. 
Fresh  air  is  needed  by  the  hog  as 
much  as  it  is  by  any  other  animal  on 
the  farm. 


The  Commencement  Bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  just  re- 
ceived, contains  some  notable  ad- 
dresses. One  is  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Weber, 
of  Louisiana,  on  "The  Function  of  the 
American  High  School,"  and  another 
on  "Know  Your  Position,"  by  John  H. 
Jones,  of  Pittsburg.  The  President's 
statement  shows  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  institution  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  and  the  unusual  work 
it  is  doing  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people  through  its  agricultural  trains, 
its  mining  institutes  and  its  appren- 
tice schools  in  various  cities.  The 
pamphlet  also  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  conference  of  High  School 
Principals  of  the  State  called  to  con- 
sider the  relations  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  college.  A  copy  of 
the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Registrar,  State  College, 
Pa. 


COWS    MOTHERING    PIGS. 


That  such  a  happening  is  not  as 
unusual  as  some  people  believe  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  other  in- 
stances are  reported.  For  example, 
a  dispatch  from  Owensville,  Ind.,  last 
week  says:  "Reese  Gentry,  a  promi- 
nent farmer  living  near  Slount  Ver- 
non, has  a  cow  on  his  farm  that  adopt- 
ed a  litter  of  pigs  after  her  twin 
calves  were  sold  to  the  butcher.  It 
happened  that  the  piggies  became 
motherless  about  the  time  the  cow 
became  calfless.  The  grief  stricken 
cow  wandered  about  the  farm  hunt- 
ing something  to  coddle  when  her 
eyes  spied  the  squealing  orphan  pigs, 
and  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  The 
old  cow  does  the  mother  act  until  it 
comes  to*  grunting,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  she  is  shy  on  that  art. 
The  pigs  do  the  calf  stunt  by  stand- 
ing on  their  hind  legs  and  bracinjj 
themselves  against  their  foster  moth- 
er  while   taking  nourishment." 


THE  LAZIEST  MAN. 
A  farmer,  finding  a  dozen  idlers 
stretched  out  on  the  ground,  oflfcred 
a  shilling  to  the  laziest  one  of  the  lot. 
Eleven  jumped  up  and  claimed  the  re- 
ward, each  asserting  himself  to  be  the 
laziest.  The  shilling,  however,  was 
given  to  the  twelfth,  who  had  sloth- 
fully  kept  his  position. — Les^ie'l 
Weekly. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 


OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN'S    IN- 
TERNATIONAL EGG  LAYING 
CONTEST— BEGINNING 
FEBRUARY  i,  iqii. 

The  International  Egg  Laying  Con- 
test has  been  inaugurated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  relative  value 
of  the  several  breeds  and  varieties 
of  fowls  as  egg  producers,  where  all 
conditions  or  care,  food  and  housing 
are  equal. 

Under  the  auspices  of  The  North 
American,  Philadelphia,  the  Vineland 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  will  hold  such  a  con- 
test in  a  section  where  intensive  poul- 
try culture  is  extensively  carried  on; 
where  the  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions  are    most   favorable. 

A  proper  housing  of  the  entries  in 
new  buildings  will  be  made  upon 
ground  never  before  used  for  poul- 
try; the  contest  will  be  carried  on  un- 
der the  personal  management  of  F. 
V.  L.  Turner,  an  employee  of  The 
North  American,  and  an  experienced 
poultryman,  who  is  thoroughly  equip- 
ped for  the  purpose  and  who  has  the 
unequivocal  indorsement  of  the  Vine- 
land  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  such  a  contest  has 
never  been  held  in  this  country,  its 
introduction  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  poultry  world, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  by 
such  a  solid  and  substantial  institu- 
tion as  The  North  American  is  a  guar- 
antee of  its  success  and  integrity. 

This  contest  will  cover  a  period  of 
one  year,  beginning  February  i,  igii, 
and  will  be  held  at  Vineland.  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A.  All  entries  must  be  made 
prior  to  January  i.  igii.  and  shipment 
of  contesting  fowls  will  be  so  made 
as  to  reach  Vineland  not  earlier  than 
January  24  and  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 20. 

Each  entry  will  consist  of  ten  lay- 
ers with  or  without  one  male,  at  the 
option  of  the  entrant.  Every  fowl  in 
each  entry  must  be  perfectly  healthy; 
sick  fowls  will  be  immediately  return- 
ed to  the  entrant.  Chickens  and 
ducks  onlv  are  eligible.  Labels  will 
be  sent  for  each  entry  and  each  la- 
bel must  bear  the  sender's  name  and 
address  legibly  written  thereon  and 
the  return  express  routing.  All  ex- 
press  charges   must   be   prepaid. 

While  all  possible  care  will  be  ex- 
ercised against  loss,  the  management 
assumes  no  risk  for  damage  by  fire 
or  otherwise. 

Contestants  will  be  admitted  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  contest  is 
held,  accompanied  by  a  guide  furnish- 
ed by  the  management,  if  engage- 
ments are  previously  made  in  writ- 
iner:  and  this  precaution  will  be  exer- 
cised with  all  visitors,  thu";  gtiaran- 
teeing  to  each  contestant  ample  pro- 
tection in  this  direction.  Tt  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  entries  will  be  quite 
numerous  and  prospective  entrant*; 
are  urged  to  at  once  reserve  space. 
Especial  emphasis  is  laid  unon  the 
date    of   entry — Tanuarv    T.    tqtt. 

The  value  of  the  contest  to  part'c- 
inating  pouHrymen  is  manifest;  The 
North  .American  will  give  at  length 
detailed  reports  of  its  progress;  the 
entire  nress  of  the  country  will  place 
these  results  as  pure  news  before  the 


public;  In  justice  to  subscribers  and 
advertisers,  the  poultry  press  will  be 
compelled  to  disseminate  them;  as 
an  advertising  feature,  contestants 
will  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
their  non-contesting  competitors,  an 
advantage,  unobtainable  '  in  any 
other  manner  at  any  price.  As  an  in- 
centive to  the  poultry-purchasing 
public,  its  actual  worth  is  beyond  es- 
timate. Taken  in  its  entirety,  this 
contest  will  give  such  a  direct  and 
absolute  impetus  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry as  has  been  heretofore  impos- 
sible. 


will  be  real  arts  of  work.  A  high 
standard  of  excellence  is  aimed  at  so 
that  the  recipients  will  prize  them  for 
their  intrinsic  worth  as  well  as  for 
the  honor  which  is  associated  with 
them. 


$22,000  HENS  LAY  EGGS 
WORTH  $25. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  14. — Winner  ov- 
er all  others  of  her  breed  Lady  Wash- 
ington, a  raven  black  Orpington  hen, 
worth  $12,000,  has  only  one  of  her 
kind  as  a  rival,  her  own  daughter. 
Her  oflFspring  is  worth  $10,000. 
Whenever  either  chooses  to  do  so 
the  commonplace  thing  of  laying  an 
egg  that  tgg  is  worth  $25. 

Both  chickens  are  to-day  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fifth  Annual  Poultry 
Show  "'n  this  city.  Lady  Washing- 
ton hails  from  Factoryville.  Pa.,  is 
accompanied  by  two  attendants  and 
occupies  a  special  constructed  coop 
in  a  specially  conserved  compartment. 

Note — We  have  some  raven  black 
Orpingtons  that  we  will  take  consid- 
erably less  than  the  prices  named 
above. — Editor. 


The  paper  in  the  Decem'ber  Cen- 
tury on  "The  Education  of  French 
Children,"  by  Anna  Bowman  Dodd, 
author  of  "Three  Normandy  Inns" 
and  "Cathedral  Days,"  will  be  the 
first  of  a  group  of  papers  to  appear 
in  The  Century  during  1911  on  child 
culture  in  different  countries — pa- 
pers designed  to  be  of  helpful  and 
suggestive  interest  to  American  par- 
ents and  educators.  In  her  presen- 
tation of  the  case  of  the  French 
child,  Mrs,  Dodd  will  show  how  the 
French  passion  of  exclusiveness  in  all 
family  relations  and  the  passionate 
absorption  of  the  French  parent  in 
the  child  are  dominant  factors  in 
France's  home,  school,  and  social 
life.  The  illustrations  are  by  the  dis- 
tinguished French  painter  of  child 
life,  Maurice  Boutet  de  Monvel. 


If  the  garden  tools  get  rusty,  soak 
them  for  a  day  in  the  whey  from  sour 
milk;  then  the  rust  may  be  scrubbed 
off  with  a  stiff  brush  or  coarse  cloth. 
Give  them  afterwards  a  good  rubbing 
with  coal  oil. 


Prizes  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

Particular  attention  has  been  eiven 
bv  the  manacrement  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  this  year  to  the  questions 
of  prizes,  medals,  diplomas,  etc.  Cash 
prizes  are  larger  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments and  the   medals  and   diplomas 


Cheesemakers  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  the  prizes  on  cheese  at 
the  coming  National  Dairy  Show  have 
been  greatly  increased.  Premium 
lists  will  be  mailed  on  application  to 
the  National  Dairy  Show  Association, 
1305  Unity  Building,   Chicago. 


Being   angry   is   like    emptying  the 
pepper-box  in  your  own  porridge. 


THESE  SKKLY-  LOOKING  CHICKS 

NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedinealot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eijiht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  art 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mecoanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 


"1 


Puritan  Chick  Food 


r^yf 


h%B  R  dellffhtfnl 
oompounded  of 


100  LBS 


5WICK  FOi 


(The  Safe  Kind) 

ttste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  becanse  It  is 
those  Tery  pare,  wholesome  and  Bweet  ele- 
meots  that  naturally  attract  it.  Your  little 
"puff-balls"  will  malce  thioKS  ny  Rcratcbing: 
tney  are  always  happy  ana  busy,  when  fed 
OD  it.  Some  of  the  fargeat  poultry  plants 
nae  Puritan  Chick  Food,  it  pays  Ibem. 
It  win  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.  It  Is  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 
»roflt,  for  vou  always  to  keep  it  on  band. 
_t'8  true  llfo  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thlnos  beingr  equal,  we  i^arantee 
It  so.and  rOTunnmoney  if  you're  not  satisfied,  i 
No  fuasinfr  about  it,  eltner— your  word  is 
final.  Puritan  Chick  Food  is  put  up  in 
6-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-lb.  bagu  fl.OO;  50-lb. 
baflra,  $1.75: 100-lb.  ba^s,  S3.25.  Ask  vour  d«aler 
for  it.  If  he  hasn't  it  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  it. 

Puritan-Amerioaa  Poultry  Food  MfH,  0«„^ 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

28,000  FARMERS  TO  APPEAL  TO 

OTTOWA  FOR  RECIPROCITY 

WITH  UNITED  STATES. 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  Saturday. — Five 
hundred  farmers  will  leave  here  on 
Monday  on  a  special  excursion  to  Ot- 
tawa. There  will  be  no  women  or 
children  on  board,  and  every  man  in 
the  party  will  be  fired  with  a  sense 
of  personal  injustice.  The  object  of 
the  pilgrimage  is  to  demand  relief 
from  the  domination  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  other  classes,  whom  the 
farmers  look  upon  as  bitter  enemies. 
They  will  seek  this  relief  from  Par- 
liament. The  trip  will  be  expensive, 
but  every  farmer  is  paying  his  own 
fare  oi[  it  is  being  paid  by  a  group  of 
his  neighbors. 

In  Ottawa  next  Friday,  with  five 
hundred  agriculturists  from  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Canada,  they  will  form 
the  most  powerful  class  delegation 
that  ever  has  approached  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  farmers  will  seek  several  re- 
forms, but  thev  are  most  insistent  on 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
They  demand  that  all  manufactured 
articles  used  by  the  farmers  be  plac- 
ed on  the  free  list.  They  will  ask 
for  government  ownership  of  the  ter- 
minal elevators  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  alleging  graft  in  their  pri- 
vate control:  government  ownership 
of  a  line  to  Hudson's  Bay;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chilled  meat  industry  in 
the  West  and  a  bill  to  permit  the  for- 
mation of  co-operative  companies.  In 
fact,  they  declare  war  against  the  fi- 
nancial interests  and  seek  to  trade 
their  votes  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  unique 
action  is  that  the  farmers  are  backed 
by  probably  the  most  powerful  organ- 
ization in  Canada.  The  Western  dep- 
utation will  represent  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Association,  which  is  twenty-eight 
thousand  strong.  The  Eastern  organ- 
ization has  a  membership  of  twelve 
thousand.  In  nine  years  this  associa- 
tion has  reached  a  voting  strength  that 
sways  the  Provincial  governments, 
and  in  the  last  five  of  these  years  ten 
thousand  of  them  by  co-operation 
have  overthrown  the  allied  forces  of 
the  grain  interests  and  worked  up  a 
$20,000,000  business.  This  year  they 
are  handling  co-operatively  one-quar- 
ter of  the  grain  in  the  greatest  cereal 
market  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. 

Since  Mr.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  now 
Minister  of  .Agriculture  for  Saskatch- 
ewan, started  in  toot,  to  agitate  the 
movement  for  a  farmers'  organiza- 
tion the  influence  has  been  felt  in  in- 

Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

ster  Shells 


Boaad  BrMk 


New  Jewey 
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Make  Ponltry  PAY! 


Tpsta  f  how  whore 
these  phi  lla  ha\o 
boon  u.=ccl  —  dura- 
tion of  t<'bt  22  (i...vs 
— numl>rrof  eggs, 
83;  weight  of  ctrera. 
1489.6  irrainines. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  22  days— num>Hr 
of  c^irs,  6;  weight  of  etrea.  257.6  irrammos.  This  la 
convinring  artrnment  wny  rvrry  poultry  house  or 
yard  should  havo  thum.  They'll  mako  hens  lay  an 
eR7  a  day.  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  snipment. 

BcUe  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shells 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acta  as  a  orit,  making  them  superior  to  any  otht  r 
poultry  lood  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
CatalofTue  to 

Louim  omKBB,     BALTimomm,  mo. 


creasing  force  by  the  Provincial  gov- 
ernments. In  Manitoba  it  has  re- 
sulted in  legislation  for  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  grain  elevators. 

The  Saskatchewan  government,  in 
response  to  similar  pressure,  appoint- 
ed a  commission  to  investigate  eleva- 
tor conditions,  and  the  commission 
suggested  a  co-operative  joint  stock 
company  owned  entirely  by  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  Province  and  free 
entirely  from  government  control  or 
interference. 

Alberta,  in  addition  to  undertaking 
relief  of  grain  conditions,  has  pledg- 
ed itself  to  the  institution  of  pork 
packing  plants  and  government  hail 
insurance. 

In  1904  E.  A.  Partridge,  of  Sintalu- 
ta,  was  appointed  by  the  United  Grain 
Growers  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Ex- 
change and  to  study  market  methods. 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the 
Grain  Growers*  Grain  Company  was 
launched  on  July  27,  tqo6,  with  the 
Sintaluta  man  as  president.  It  is  a 
joint  stock  company,  in  which  the 
stockholders  are  farmers,  and  their 
wives  and  sons  bought  shares  at  $25 
each,  a  condition  being  that  no  share- 
holder can  hold  more  than  four 
shares,  which  cannot  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred without  the  consent  of  the 
body    of    shareholders. 

The  fight  precipitated  by  the  or- 
ganization of  this  company  has  been 
bitter,  even  involving  the  Legislature, 
but  the  farmers  always  have  been  the 
victors.  During  the  last  year  the 
company  has  handled  about  twenty 
million  dollars  worth  of  business.  It 
now  possesses  a  paid-up  capital  of 
nearly  $300,000,  on  which  it  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
Tt  has  voted  $2«;.ooo  toward  an  edu- 
cational fund,  with  the  object  of  en- 
listing the  farmers  in  the  scheme  of 
organization  in  every  part  of  the 
Provinces.  Tt  has  ten  thousand  share- 
holders and  the  number  is  increasing 
rapidly. 


PAPERS  READ  AND  DISCUSSED. 


Institute  Organization  and  Meth- 
ods.—J.  D.  Tinsley,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, N.  Mex.;  J.  H  .Connell.  Still- 
water, Okla.;  W.  C  Latta,  LaFayette, 
Ind. 

Institute  Lecturers. — T.  A.  Hover- 
stad,  Fargo.  N.  D.;  B.  Walker  Mc- 
Keen.  Fryeburg.,  Me.;  D.  W.  Wor- 
king. Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Cooperation  with  other  Educatiori- 
al  Agencies. — Geo.  McKerrow.  Madi- 
son. Wis.;  G.  C.  Creelman,  Guelph, 
Ont.;  K.  L.  Butterfield.  .Amherst, 
Mass. 

Movable  Schools  of  Agriculture. — 
.Mva  Agee.  State  College.  Pa  ;  L.  R. 
Taft.  East  Lansing.  Mich.;  L.  A.  Mer- 
rill, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Institutes— A.  E. 
Chamberlain.  Brookings.  S.  Dak.;  F. 
H.  Rankin.  Urbana.  111.;  Val  Keyser, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Women's  Institutes. — Mrs.  F.  L. 
Stevens.  Raleigh.  N.  C;  Miss  Martha 
Van  Rensselaer,  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  Miss  Laura  Rose, 
Guelnh.   Ontario.   Canada. 

"The  Problem  of  the  Indifferent 
Farmer."  by  C.  C.  James,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

What  are  the  leading  objects  of  the 
farmer*;'  institute,  and  how  shall  it 
perfect  its  organisation  to  best  at- 
tain these  objects?  By  W.  C.  Latta. 
LaFayette,   Ind. 


Page  Nine. 

Before  an  institution  is  granted 
should  a  number  of  persons  be  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  to 
attend  as  a  class  all  of  the  sessions 
for  systematic  study?  By  D.  W. 
Working,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Should  lecturers  prior  to  their  be- 
ing employed  on  the  State  institute 
force  be  required  to  hold  certificates 
from  recognized  authority  certifying 
to  their  qualifications  in  the  subjects 
they  propose  to  teach?  If  so,  from 
what  authorities  should  the  certificates 
be  secured?  By  D.  P.  Witter,  Berk- 
shire, N.  Y. 

Should  a  corps  of  experts  be  em- 
ployed by  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  clubs  and  establishing  and 
over-seeing  demonstrations  in  agri- 
culture? By  G.  C.  Creelman,  Guelph, 
Ontario. 

Has  th«  time  arrived  when  insti- 
tutes should  be  organized  specially 
and  separately  for  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18?  By  J. 
M.  Stedman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

What  plan  should  be  adopted  in  or- 
ganizing young  people's  institutes? 
By  A.  D.  Wilson,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn. 

What  are  the  objects  desirable  to 
attain  through  young  people's  insti- 
tutes? By  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

What  kind  of  exercises  are  best 
suited  for  attaining  these  objects,  and 
what  are  the  best  methods  of  conduct- 
ing such  exercises?  By  Fred  H.  Ran- 
kin, Urbana,  111. 

^  What  are  the  desirable  qualifica- 
tions in  teachers  for  young  people's 
institutes?  By  W.  L.  Hutchison, 
Agricultural   College,  Miss. 

Has  the  time  arrived  when  institutes 
should  be  organized  specially  and 
separately  for  women?  By  Miss  Jen- 
nie Buell,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

What  plan  should  be  adopted  in  or- 
ganizing women's  institutes?  By 
Miss  Jennie  C.  Barlow.  Champaign, 
111. 

What  are  the  objects  desirable  to 
attain  through  women's  institutes? 
By  Mrs.  H.  J.  Patterson.  College 
Park.  Md..  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  Cal- 
vin.  LaFayette.   Ind. 

What  kind  of  exercises  are  best 
suited  for  attaining  these  objects,  and 
what  are  the  best  methods  of  conduct- 
ing such  exercises?  By  Mrs.  Helen 
Wells.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

What  are  the  desirable  qualifica- 
tions in  teachers  for  women's  insti- 
tutes? By  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensse- 
laer. Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

At  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural^  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  annual  convention 
in  Washington.  November  16.  and 
continuing  through  the  T7th  and  i8th. 
Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Workers 
arranged  to  remain  over  and  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges    and    Stations. 


Her  Status. 

(From  the  LotiisTille  ConHer-.Tonmiil.) 
"Oh.   that   my   son    should   wish  to 

marry  an  actress!"  shrieked  the  proud, 

patrician  mother. 

"Now.   ma.   don't   take  on   so,**  be- 

seeched  the  undutiful  heir.    "She  isn't 

re.illv  an  actress;  she  only  thinks  she 

is."  ' 


No  Pressmg  Need. 

(Prom  the  Providence  .Totimal. 
Boss  Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  is  about  to 
make  his   home  in  New  York.     But 
does  New  York  need  any  more  bosses? 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 
PLANTS  AND  THEIR  PESTS.        HORSES  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 
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CLAIMS  BEST  APPLES. 


Says  an  Expert  From  United  States 
Agricultural  Department. 
Harrisburg: — After  laboring  for  29 
years  with  a  determination  to  "make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one   grew  before,"  and  to  perfect  an 
improved    species    of    apples,    Luther 
M.    Simons   has   at   least   reached   the 
goal  of  his  ambition.     An  expert,  Mr. 
Wilder,   from   the   United   States   De- 
nartment  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton,   made    an    inspection    of   Mr.    Si- 
mon's lo-acre  farm  near  Linglestown 
and    pronounced    his      Grim's    Golden 
and    Baldwin   apples   unexcelled    any- 
where in  the  United  States.     He  said 
the  flavor  was  even  superior  to  apples 
raised  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     The  ex- 
pert took  soil,  photographed  the  trees 
and   obtained   samples     of     the   fruit, 
which  were  taken  to  Washington  for 
investigation  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  cause  of  Mr.  Simon's  unusual 
success. 

Former  Harrisburger. 
The  story  of  Mr.  Simon's  life  is  al- 
most as  interesting  as  his  success  as 
an    apple    grower.     He    was    born    in 
1834,  in  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the      Greek-American      Confectionery 
Store  on    Market   street,  and  has  as- 
sociated   with    many    of   the    old    and 
prominent   citizens   of    Harrisburg   in 
his  youth.     He  was  a  student  at  the 
Harrisburg      Military     Academy   and 
was  graduated  from   Yale   University 
in    1855,  as  an     architect.       Together 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  builder,  he 
designed  and  superintended  the  erec- 
tion  of   many   prominent   buildings  in 
Harrisburg.      Among    the    structures 
which  he  drew  the  plans  for  are:    The 
Commonwealth  Trust  building,  one  of 
the    finest   office   buildings    in    Harris- 
burg; Senator  Cameron's  residence,  at 
Front  and  State  streets;  Judge  Weiss' 
residence    on    Third      street,   and    the 
State    Arsenal. 

Back  to  the  Soil. 
Later  he  held  an  office  at  the  Cap- 
itol, but  was  prompted  by  his  love  of 
nature  to  desert  the  city  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a  farm  in 
the  Blue  Mountains,  back  of  Lingles- 
town. 

In  1858  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Pancorst,  of  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  They 
have   one   child,  a   son. 

Simon's  fruit  and  berries  are  not 
sold  outside  of  Harrisburg.  The 
news  stand  at  the  L^nion  station  and 
the  Studebaker  grocery  store  at  Sec- 
ond and  Market  streets,  are  the  only 
dealers  who  are  supplied  with  his 
fruit.  The  rest  goes  to  friends  in  this 
city.  He  is  76  years  of  age.  a  tall, 
broad  man  with  an  impressive  per- 
sonality. If  you  show  him  an  apple 
or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  he  can  tell 
you  under  what  condition  it  was  rais- 
ed, how  it  could  be  improved  and  why 
it  is  defective,  if  it  be  so. 


ment  of  Agriculture  began  during  the 
past  week  the  planting  of  trees  on 
the  farm  of  George  H.  Hardner,  Al- 
lentown's  leading  contractor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Allentown  Democrat, 
for  what  is  to  be  the  model  orchard  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hardner,  who  has 
for  several  years  been  the  potato  king 
of  Lehigh  county,  has  600  acres  in 
Lowhill  at  the  junction  of  the  Jordan 
and  Haas  creeks.  He  has  gone  into 
farming  with  the  thoroughgoing  caj-e 
of  a  trained  business  man,  and  has 
long  cherished  the  idea  of  owning  a 
fine   orchard. 

Several  years  ago  he  set  out  about 
10  acres  of  apple  trees  but  by  spring 
found  that  the  rabbits  had  barked 
them  all  and  the  trees  died.  Trouble 
from  rabbits  vvill  henceforth  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  tree  guards.  His 
first  experiment  at  any  rate  was  just 
an  old-fashioned  home-made  idea,  but 
the  present  one  will  be  carried  out  on 
the  most  scientific  basis.  The  real  ar- 
chitect of  the  orchard  is  Professor 
Surface.  State  Zoologist,  who  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Hardner.  was  given 
full  sway  to  do  what  he  pleased  in  es- 
tablishing the  finest  orchard  he  knew 
how.   regardless   of  expense. 

Planting  will  be  carried  on  apace 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  There 
will  be  500  apple  trees,  i.ooo  peach 
trees.  100  plum  trees,  too  pear  trees, 
200  grape  vines,  besides  English  wal- 
nuts, apricots.  Japanese  persimmons, 
cherries  and  all  other  fruits  that  it  is 
calculated  will  grow  in  this  latitude. 
A  total  area  of  28  acres  will  be  cover- 
ed with  the  trees.  For  five  years  the 
orchard  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Daniel  G.  Hopkins.  Superintendent  of 
farms  for  Mr.  Hardner.  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  experiment,  has  been  tak- 
ing a  special  course  in  pomology  at 
State   College. 

While  no  expense  will  be  spared  in 
developing  the  orchard  and  spraying, 
pruning  and  fertilization  will  be  done 
on  most  modern  lines,  the  project  is 
a  thoroughly  businesslike  one.  with 
the  exnectation  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Of  all  the  fruit  tree's  planted 
there  are  many  varieties.  The  super- 
visor representing  the  State  in  the 
starting  of  the  orchard  is  Fred  Fer- 
tig.  of  Lebanon. 


STARTING  AN  ORCHARD. 


George  H.  Hardner.  of  Allentown.  to 

Plant     Several     Thousand     Fruit 

Trees  and  Grape  Vines — State 

Department   of   Agriculture 

to  Have  Charge. 

Allentown.     Nov.     28     (Special). — 

Representatives  of  thf  ?^tate  Depart- 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  APPLE 
TREE. 


It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  some 
method  may  be  found  by  which  the 
fruit  grower  may  be  at  least  partially 
compensated  for  the  damage  caused 
by  deer,  which  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint  are  as  truly  wild  and  nox- 
ious animals  as  wolves  or  coyotes,  and 
cause  greater  injury,  for  whereas  the 
wolf  takes  an  occasional  sheep,  a  herd 
of  deer  will  destroy  hundreds  of  trees, 
each  one  of  which  is  worth  as  much 
as  a  fleece  carrier. 


The  iust  appraisal  of  tree  values  de- 
pends upon  so  many  variable  factors, 
that  without  knowing  the  particulars 
of  the  individual  case  it  is  only  possi- 
ble to  give  a  rough  estimate,  and  such 
an  estimate  may  be  rcprarded  as  a 
sort  of  base  line,  from  which  the  true 
value  may  depart  widely  in  cither  di- 
rection, says  the  "Rural  New  York- 
er." With  this  premise.  1  would  con- 
sider that  a  conservative  valuation 
would  be  $10  for  each  apple  tree  that 
had  reached  the  self-supporting  age. 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be 
in  about  ten  year*;  from  planting,  thus 
making  the  yearly  increase  of  value 
$1,  or  $.3  for  a  three-year-old  tree.  If 
this  valuation  errs,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  too  low  a  value,  and  an  offer  of  $3 
apiece  would  certainly  not  buy  any  of 
my  owtl  well   grown   three-ye^r-olds. 


THE  KIND  OF  SULPHUR  NEED- 
ED  FOR   SPRAY   SOLUTION. 

Prof.     Surface     Says     the     Cheapest 
Grade  is  as  Good  as  Any. 

At  this  time  of  year  many  inquiries 
are  made  of  State  Zoologist  H.  A. 
Surface,  concerning  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  should  be  used  to  make 
the  lime-sulphur  solution,  which  the 
progressive  fruit  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  found  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  satisfactory  material  in 
destroying  the  San  Jose  scale,  which 
was  once  so  injurious  to  their  or- 
chards. An  inquiry  was  also  made 
concerning  potash  fertilizers.  Dr. 
Surface   gives    the    following   reply: 

"The  flowers  of  sulphur  are  the 
most  finely  divided  precipitate,  and 
this  form  sells  at  the  highest  price. 
The  flour  of  sulphur  is  finely  ground 
sulphur,  also  chemically  pure,  but 
not  quite  so  high  in  price  as  the  pre- 
cipitated 'flowers.'  The  commercial 
sulphur  flour  is  finely  ground  brim- 
stone, just  as  it  is  quarried  from  the 
craters  or  volcanoes  where  sulphur 
occurs.  It  contains  some  ash  and 
impurity,  but  it  is  the  cheapest,  and. 
therefore,  is  the  most  desirable  form 
of  sulphur  for  making  the  lime-sul- 
phur wash,  as  it  serves  the  purpose 
just  as  well  as  the  most  expensive 
forms. 

Muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate 
of  potash  are  the  two  more  expen 
sive  forms  of  potash  fertilizer.  "The 
least  expensive  form  being  kainit, 
which  is  a  very  low  grade  of  potash. 
The  sulphate  sells  at  a  fe\v  dollars 
more  per  ton  than  the  muriate,  and 
it  also  contains  a  little  more  potash, 
and  some  persons  think  that  it  is 
more  valuable  for  plants.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  muriate,  when 
used  for  potatoes,  makes  them  tough, 
while  the  sulphate  makes  them  ten- 
der or  mealy.  They  are  chemicallv 
difl'erent  materials,  each  of  which 
contains  potash  to  form  one  of  the 
es>ientia1  fertilizing  elements  of 
plants,  and  both  are  valuable  as  fer- 
tilizers. The  difference  is  not  in 
purity,  but   in   chemical  composition." 


The  Indiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  has  shown  that  dry  fod- 
der loses  25  to  85  per  cent,  of  its  nu- 
trition, compared  with  corn  silage,  in 
feeding.  That  ought  to  commend  the 
silage  •ncthod  of  saving  corn  fodder 
to  anyone.  If  one  were  losing  that 
large  percentage  in  handling  his 
wheat,  corn  or  other  cereals  he  would 
certainly  change  his  methods  to  some- 
thing better  when  the  loss  w^s  sJiQwn 
to  hjjn. 
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Timely  Topics  of  Interest  to  Farm- 
ers Discussed  by  H.  A.  Surface, 
State   Zoologist. 


No  Poisonous  Cabbage  Snake. 

State  Zoologist  Surface  shows  loss 
from  belief  in  a  poisonous  reptile. 

A  cabbage  grower  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  sent  to  State  Zoologist 
H.  A.  Surface,  of  Harrisburg,  a  fine 
white  thread  worm,  which  had  been 
found  in  a  cabbage  bed,  and  which 
he  had  been  told  was  deadly  poison. 
He  desired  accurate  information  con- 
cerning this,  and  the  professor  re- 
plied  as  follows: 

"I  found  the  package  to  contain  a 
specimen  of  small  thread  worm, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
cabbage  hair  worm,  and  incorrectly 
called  "The  Cabbage  Snake."  The 
scientific  name  of  this  little  hair 
worm  is  mermis  albicans.  It  is  not 
larger  than  a  fine  thread  of  corn 
silk,  and   is  even   more  delicate. 

"I  hasten  to  say  that  reports  as  to 
its  poisonous  nature  are  entirely  un- 
true and  unfounded.  In  fact,  they 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  needless 
fear,  and  even  direct  loss.  This  lo-s 
has  come  from  the  hesitation  and 
refusal  of  persons  to  use  cabbage  for 
food  after  they  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  infested  with  a 
deadly,    poiscnous    pest. 

"The  U,  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  published  an  interesting 
Bulletin  as  their  Circular  No.  62  on 
this  subject,  in  which  they  state  t'lat 
Dr.  Levvis  LeRoy.  of  Nashv'lle, 
Tenn.,  ourposely  ate  one  of  these  lit- 
tle worms  with  the  cabbage  in  which 
it  had  occurred,  and.  of  course,  suf- 
fered no  ill  effects.  They  also 
made  extracts  from  the  hair  worm^. 
and  injected  them  into  animals,  and 
were  not  able  to  poison  them  by  this 
method.  As  a  result  the  correct  c  »n- 
clusion  was  reached  'that  the  cab- 
bage snake  is  entirely  harmless  and 
the  public  rumors  and  superstitions 
are  fallacies  without  semblance  of 
foundation.' 

"The  only  truth  is  the  entire  the- 
ory of  the  poisonous  properties  of 
this  little  thread  worm  is  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  creature  in  ex- 
istence. I  would  not  hesitate  to  eat 
one  to  demonstrate  its  harrrless 
qualities,  although  one  does  not  nat- 
urally crave  or  relish  such  a  diet,  yet 
it  is  not  more  objectionable  than  any 
other  article  of  food,  like  the  con- 
tents of  green  peas,  raw  oysters,  etc. 
"The  belief  that  there  is  a  poiL-m- 
ous  cabbage  head  snake  that  lives  in 
cabbage,  has,  unfortunately,  become 
so  widespread  that  it  has  seriously 
affected  the  sale  of  cabbage  by  re- 
ducing the  demand  for  it  for  human 
consumption.  Since  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  belief,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  has  had  such  result. 
I  trust  that  you  will  do  what  is  pos- 
sible to  induce  the  newspapers  to 
correct  the  mistake  they  have  made 
by  publishing  statements  concerning 
its  supposedly  poisonous  nature. 
These  statements  have  made  inter- 
esting reading,  although  entirely 
without  truth.  It  will  now  be  like- 
wise interesting  for  intelligent  edi- 
tors to  help  develop  our  agricultural 
possibilities  by  statintr  that  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  of  any  kind  of 
poisoning  or  disease  coming  from 
eating  cabbage,  whether  raw,  cook- 
ed, made  into  kraut,  or  otherwise." 


Expert  Rommel,  Head  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Says  Ours  Are  as  Good  as 
Any. — 'Mobiles    Have   Driven 
Out  Cheap  Light  Horses. 

George  M.  Rommel,  chief  of  the 
animal  husbandry  division  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  came  up  from 
Washington  to  look  over  the  N.  Y. 
Horse  Show. 

He  will  leave  one  of  his  assist- 
ants here  to  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
show.  Mr.  Rommel  said  yesterday  at 
the  Imperial  that  horse  breeding  had 
advanced  to  such  a  stage  in  America 
that  it  was  only  prejudice  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  people  buying  imported 
stock  at  higher  prices. 

"The  "breeding  of  horses  in  this 
country  is  improving,"  said  Mr.  Rom- 
mel. "It's  got  to,  because  the  market 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  a  horse 
that  is  not  good. 

"Our  farmers  have  gone  very  largely 
into  breeding  draught  horses,  espe- 
cially in  more  level  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  there  is  no  hill  work.  The 
cheap,  light  horse  of  1,200  pounds  or 
under  is  not  wanted  any  more,  but 
there  is  just  as  much  demand  for  a 
good  light  horse  as  ever.  The  farmer 
has  got  to  breed  either  a  draught  horse 
or  a  light  horse,  and  whichever  he 
breeds  he  has  got  to  insure  a  good  one. 
There  is  a  market  only  for  good  horses. 
If  the  farmer  mixes  a  light  and  a 
heavy  animal  he  gets  a  lot  of  pluggy 
animals  that  he  cannot  sell.  If  he 
breeds  a  good  big  sound  draught  horse 
of  1,600  pounds  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
selling  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
breeds  light  horses,  and  is  careful  to 
see  that  they  have  good  conformation, 
style  and  action,  he  has  also  got  a  sala- 
ble horse  for  carriage  and  saddle  pur- 
poses. 

"It  is  harder  to  breed  light  horses. 
Let  a  carriage  horse  have  a  blemish  or 
a  scratch  and  he  will  be  turned  down 
by  the  big  dealers.  What  made  the 
Americans  go  into  the  breeding  of  big 
draught  horses  was  largely  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  farming  implements  and 
machinery.  The  farmer  is  using  bigger 
ploughs.  Where  he  used  to  use  a  sin- 
gle plough  he  now  uses  a  double  one. 
and  where  he  used  to  employ  a  walking 
plough  he  now  rides.  Then  he  has 
taken  to  big  three-horse  ploughs.  Be- 
sides, pulling  conditions  in  the  cities 
have  created  a  demand  for  the  big 
draucht  horses  produced  on  the  farm. 
"Horse  shows  have  done  a  great  deal 
toward  improving  breeding.  The 
farmers  are  taking  more  pride  in  their 
stock,  and  there  are  more  state  and 
county  fairs  than  ever.  It  is  not  a* 
easy  to  get  a  prize  as  it  used  to  be,  for 
there  is  so  much  more  competition. 

"I  should  say  that  the  most  intelli- 
gent breeding  m  this  country  is  being 
done  in  Kentucky,  in  the  Blue  Grass 
region.  There  they  have  had  long  ex- 
perience, and  the  farmers  are  horse- 
men, and  understand  the  principles  of 
breeding,  and  they  are  good  judges  of 
horseflesh,  too.  Practically  no  draught 
horses,  however,  are  to  be  found  in 
that  region,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that 
there  are  not.  Instead  they  use  mules. 
When  they  have  a  mare  that  is  not 
fine  enough  to  breed  a  good  saddle  or 
carriage  horse  they  breed  her  to  a 
jack. 

"The  best  draught  horses  in  this 
country  are  bred  in  what  is  known  as 
the  corn  belt,  wjiich  ruqs  ffoni  Kat^sas 
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and  Nebraska  on  the  West  to  Ohio  on 
the  east,  and  of  which  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois are  the  center.  There  are  parts 
of  the  Elast,  too,  where  they  get  good 
draught  horses.  Frederick  and  Carroll 
counties,  Maryland,  and  Loudon 
county,  Virginia,  produces  just  as  fine 
specimens  of  this  kind  as  are  raised 
anywhere. 

"Do  I  think  the  automobile  is  driv- 
ing out  the  horse?  VVell.  figures  show 
that  horses  are  not  diminishing,  in  fact 
that  there  are  more  horses  in  the  coun- 
try than  ever.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  are  fewer  light  horses. 

"Tlie  automobile,  as  near  as  I  can  as- 
certain, has  driven  a  great  many  cheap 
saddle  and  driving  horses  off  the 
roads  and  probably  out  of  the 
cities.  But  it  doesn't  appreciably 
affect  draught  horses,  except  the  light 
delivery  horses  of  say  1,200  pounds.  If 
the  auto  has  driven  out  the  saddle  and 
carriage  horse  generally  why  is  it  that 
these  are  higher  in  price  than  be- 
fore the  auto  came?  The  people  who 
before  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
were  the  best  customers  for  saddle 
horses  were  such  as  could  afford  to 
have  both  horses  and  automobiles. 
When  the  auto  came  it  drove  out  the 
cheaper  grades,  but  the  prices  of  the 
better  ones  went  skyward.  There  is  a 
better  market  than  ever  for  the  good 
light  horse  and  a  poorer  than  ever  for 
the  poor  one. 

"What  is  the  Department  doing  to 
better  the  breed  of  horses?  Well,  it 
has  now  three  breeding  stations,  one 
for  Morgan  horses  in  Middlebury,  Vt. ; 
another  for  breeding  carriage  horses 
from  .\merican  stock  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado;  the  third  for  conducting  ex- 
periments in  breeding  gray  draught 
horses  in  Iowa.  The  Percheron  is 
pretty  well  established  here  and  is 
quite  equal  to  the  foreign  bred.  In 
Iowa  we  are  crossing  Shire  horses  and 
Clydesdales.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
foreign -bred  draught  horse  should 
brinf  more  than  one  produced  here."—: 
prom  N.  Y.  Sun. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 


HOUSEHOLD    SUGGESTIONS.         AGNOSTIC'S    LORD'S   PRAYER. 


A  hot  shovel  held  over  varnished 
furniture  will  take  out  white  spots. 

A  little  tea  put  in  the  starch  used 
for   brown    linen    preserves    its   color. 

Salt  water  is  the  best  solution 
known  for  cleaning  willow-ware  and 
matting. 

If  cheese  is  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
moistened  with  vinegar  it  will  neither 
dry    out    nor    mold. 

To  remove  stains  and  discolora- 
tions  from  tinware,  try  rubbing  with 
a  damp  cloth  dipped  in  soda. 

A  solution  of  potash  and  water 
rubbed  in  birch  will  give  a  finish  re- 
sembling   rosewood    when    varnished. 

The  scum  which  is  left  by  hard 
water  may  be  removed  from  sinks, 
basins  and  tubs  by  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line. 

An  application  of  lemon  juice  and 
salt  in  a  good  sun  exposure  is  an  old 
and  effective  remedy  for  fruit  and 
rust  stains. 

Wet  shoes  should  be  stuffed  with 
paper,  which  will  absorb  the  moisture 
and  prevent  the  shoes  from  getting 
hard. 

To  make  crisp  such  foods  as  corn 
flakes  or  shredded  wheat  biscuits 
when  the  oven  is  not  hot,  heat  an  iron 
spider,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  put  in 
the  cereal  and  cover  closely. 

Before  sweeping,  sprinkle  a  few 
dust^cloths  with  water  and  roll  them 
up  tightly  as  you  do  clothes  that  are 
to  be  Ironed.  The  cloths  should  be 
damp  but  not  \yet  when  used. 

To  clean  white  marble,  put  a  lump 
of  soda  about  the  size  of  an  egg  into 
a  pot  containing  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  soft  soap.  Heat 
it  almost  to  boiling  and  paint  it  on 
the  marble  while  hot.  Leave  it  on  a 
day  or  two  and  then  wash  it  off  with 
warm   >vater  and  a  clean   flannel. 

Newsnapers  dinned  in  lamp  oil  are 
useful   for  cleaninR  windows. 

The  kitchen  stove  is  kept  bright 
and  clean  by  rubbing  it  briskly  after 
the  cooktne  of  each  meal  with  old  pa- 
pers and   this  saves  many  polishings. 


Crumpets. — Sift  one  cupful  of  flour 
in  a  basin,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
one  teaspoonful  cream  tartar,  one-half 
teaspoon  baking  soda,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  two  cp:^<^.  and  a  cup  of  milk. 
Drop  in  spoonsful  on  a  hot  griddle 
and  turn  when  a  light  brown. 


Vegetable  Cutlets.— One  large  pars- 
nip, one  small  onion,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  parsley,  one  cup  bread 
crumbs,  one  tablesponn  butter,  one 
teaspoon  grated  cheese,  and  a  few 
drops  lemon  juice.  Roil  and  press 
the  parsnip  through  a  sieve.  Pour  the 
milk  boiling  on  the  bread  crumbi. 
then  add  the  parsnip  and  other  ingre- 
dients, with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Make  into  cutlets,  dip  into  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  fry  in  smoking-hot  fat. 


Little  Boy — "I  want  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor-oil." 

Druggist — "Do  you  want  the  kind 
you  can't  taste?" 

Little  Boy  (anxious  to  get  even) — 
"No,  sir,  it's  for  mother." 


Is   Interrogative  in   Form  and   Non- 
committal in   Thought. 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Woolsey,  of  Kentucky, 
has  received  word  from  the  Agnostic 
Associations  of  Belgium  and  France 
that  they  have  adopted  her  "New 
Lord's  Prayer,"  which  she  delivered 
at  the  recent  International  Liberty 
League  convention  in  Brussels, 
where  she  was  the  only  delegate 
from  America  and  the  only  woman 
delegate  to  the  convention.  The 
prayer  is  interrogative  in  form  and 
decidedly  non-committal  in  thought. 
It  is  as   follows: 

"Oh,  thou  eternal,  infinite  matter, 
force,  mind  or  whatever  thou  art, 
that  men  call  God. 

"If  thou  art  just  and  loving  and 
inclineth  to  peace,  if  thou  delighteth 
in  the  happiness  and  progress  of  thy 
children,  why  have  the  religions 
which  seek  to  honor  thee  persecuted 
different  creeds  and  soaked  the  earth 
with   each  other's  blood? 

"Why  have  they  inflicted  ostra- 
cism, ruin  or  death  upon  all  teachers 
of  truth   coming  into   their  power? 

"Why  have  they  presented  an  un- 
broken nhalanx  against  every  phase 
of  social  progress? 

"Why  have  they  championed  the 
cause  of  despotism  and  denounced 
that   of  liberty? 

"  Why  have  thev  degraded  and  en- 
slaved womankind? 
"And  all  this  in  thy  name! 
"Oh.  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  so 
influence  men  that  the  benefactors  of 
the  race  will  be  glorified  and  not 
crucified — that  reason.  unfearine. 
may  walk  the  earth,  that  temples  of 
worship  will  welcome  honest  and  in- 
telligent thought,  that  character  may 
count  for  more  than  belief,  that  the 
human  palm  will  reiect  the  sword  for 
the  laurel  branch  of  peace,  that  love 
may  be  the  golden  key  unlocking  all 
the  gates  of  ioy,  that  woman  will  be 
liberated,  each  man  receive  what  he 
earns  and  all  come  to  know  that  t^'e 
r'chts  nf  one  are  the  riirhts  of  all, 
that  wars  and  tyrannies  and  perse- 
cutions and  robberies  and  hypocrisies 
mav  not  prevail,  in   thy  name. 

"Oh.  God.  we  now  approach  the 
province  which  is  wholly  governed 
bv  thy  will.  An<\  we  implore  thee 
either  to  stop  producing  deadly  mi- 
crobes, tornadoes,  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  Cthey  torture  and  kill  one- 
nuarter  of  the  people  on  the  earth 
before  the  age  of  6.  one-half  before 
the  age  of  t6  and  two-thirds  before 
the  parsing  from  youth  into  com- 
plete manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
inflict  upon  the  lower  species  and 
animals  aeony  and  abbreviated  life 
beyond  computation),  or  to  repeal 
the  law  that  thy  creatures  shall  mul- 
tiplv   and    replenish   the   earth. 

"Oh.  God.  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  society  have  begun  to  pon- 
der: 

TTow  can  it  be  the  world  was  plan- 
ned. 
With   wretchedness  on  every  hand. 

By  a  Power  wise  and  good? 
For  clear  it   seems  to  human  eyes. 
That  wisdom  muld  plan  otherwise. 
And  goodness  surely  would. 
And    we    pray    that    when    Judgment 


Day  arrives  man  may  not  claim  he 
should  be  the  judge  and  thou  the 
one    adjudged. 

"In  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  hu- 
mility and  love,  we  place  all  this  be- 
fore thee,  oh,  God — if  thou  art  God." 
— New  York  Telegraph. 


The  Retort  Courteous. 

An  Irishman  was  sitting  in  a  depot 
smoking  when  a  woman  came  and, 
sitting  down  beside  him,  remarked: 

"Sir,  if  you  were  a  gentleman,  you 
would  not  smoke  here." 

"Mum,"  he  said,  "if  you  wuz  a  lady, 
ye'd  sit  farther  away." 

Pretty  soon  the  woman  burst  out 
again: 

"If  you  were  my  husband,  I'd  give 
you  poison." 

"Well,  mum,"  returned  the  Irish- 
man, as  he  puffed  away  at  his  pipe,  "if 
you  wuz  me  wife,  I'd  take  it." 

"If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  break- 
ing, 
I   shall  not  live  in  vain. 
If  I  can  cease  one  life  the  aching 

Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or  help  one  fainting  robin 

Into  his  nest  again 
T  shall  not  live  in  vain." 

— Emily   Lowe    Dickinson. 


Music 
Lessons  Free 

In  Your  Own  Home 

BY  MAIL 
IN   YOUR   OWN   HOME 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Mando- 
lin, Banjo  or  Cornet — Beginners  or 
advanced  pupils.  Thousands  have 
learned  by  mail  and  you  can  do  the 
same.  Your  only  expense  is  for  post- 
age and  music  and  will  average  only 
2  cents  a  day.  Drop  postal  card  now 
for  free  booklet  and  Special  Free  Tui- 
tion Offer.  Address  International 
Institute  of  Music,  98  Fifth  Ave., 
Dept.  174  A.,  New  York  City. 


SAVE    HALF  THE    LABOR 

!n    sawlns   wood.     You   can   do    this 
and     at     the     aam* 
L  ^a    time,  cut  more  wood 

I  J^  In  a  irlven  time  than 

I  av  In  any  other  way  by 


,!!!!  IRELAND  WOOD' 
I      SAWING  MACHINE 

I  Table  Is  mounted  on  grooved 
"  rolls,  moves  easily — cut  of 
saw  Is  down  Instead  of  against  the 
operator  us  In  old  style  machines. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Drac  Sawa,  Saw 
and  Shingle  Mills. 
Send  for  prices  and  fall  laforasatiaB 

Ireland   Macklne  A  Foundry  C«.* 
16  State   8t^  Norwich,   N.  Y. 


m^^ 
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SIMPLY    LIGHT    AND 
INSERT    TUBE 

Warmer  does  the  rest 


The  Welkom  Warmer 

Size  3V&x6Vi  inches,  weight  4H 
ounces. 

The  only  modern,  safe,  effective  and 
sensible  substitute  for  the  antiquated 
Hot   Water  Bagr. 

No  water  to  heat — no  rubber  lo  rot. 

"Will    last    for   years. 

The  "Warmer  is  made  of  metal  heat- 
ed within  one  minute  by  lighting  »-id 
Insertion  of  a  paper  tube  containing  a 
blaxelesM,  Mmokelesa  and  odurleaa  frel 
generating  a  uniform  heat  which  lasts 
over  two  hours  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  cent.  It  Is  curved  to  fit  any  por- 
tion of  the  body  and  held  in  place  by 
means  of  a  bag  and  belt  allowing  the 
wearer  to  move  about  at  will. 

AS  A  PAIN  KILLER 

The  Welkom  Warmer  has  no  equal. 
It  can  be  put  into  instant  action  and 
Is  Indispensable  in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago,  neuralgia,  sciatica, 
cramps,   etc. 

By  placing  the  Warmer  on  the  af- 
fected part  the  heat  being  dry,  not 
moist,  bakes  out  the  cold.  Physicians 
say  that  the  moist  heat  of  the  hot 
water  bag  will  not  cure  but  aggravate 
the  ailment  above  mentioned. 

Many  have  been  sold — not  a  single 
complaint. 

Complete  outfit  Including  Warmer, 
bag.  belt  coil  and  10  tubes  of  fuel  sent 
prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  upon 
receipt  of  fl.OO. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  this 
wonderful  device  write  to  day  for  free 
descriptive   booklet 

WELKOM    WARMER    MFG.    CO., 


Dept.  29 


108  Falton  St.,  New  York. 


Good  roads  are  a  prime  necessity 
to  any  agricultural  community.  The 
first  step  toward  securing  them  is  to 
elect  men  to  office  who  combine  busi- 
ness sense  with  a  desire  to  benefit 
largely  and  lastingly  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  the  second  step  is  to 
support  these  men  in  their  efforts. 

A  humane  stock  car  has  been  de- 
signed by  the   Pennsylvania  railroad. 


TO  BOYS 

We  Want  You  To  Be- 
come a  Member  of 
"BLOODED  STOCK  CLUB" 

Have  a  business  of  your  own  and 
make  more  money  in  One  Week  than 
you  ever  made  in  a  Month  before. 

If  you  want  MONEY  We  can  help 
you  get  it — It  does  not  interfere  with 
your  regular  duties — WE  GIVE  AWAY 
MONEY'  to  thone  lucky  enough  to  And 
it — JOIN  the  "liLOODIOi)  STOCK 
CLLB" — One  in  every  town  if  we  have 
members  enough,  and  they  all  make 
money — ALL  young  and  old.  Write  for 
full  particulars  and  samples  at  once. 
Addres.s. 

BLOODED  STOCK  CLLB,  Oxford,  Pa. 
No  Capital  Required. 


HELP  FOR  THE  FARMER. 


That  is  the  idea — to  help  the  farm- 
er— for  whatever  helps  him  helps 
everybody.  Bumper  crops  and  pros- 
perous farmers  make  a  bumper  world 
filled  with  strong,  well-to-do,  happy 
people. 

With  this  in  mind  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  has 
organized  a  department  for  the  dis- 
semination of  every  sort  of  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  farmers  and  others 
interested   in   agriculture. 

This  new  and  important  departure 
bears  the  name  of  I  H  C  Service  Bur- 
eau,  and  is  at  the  service  of  all  who 
are  in  need  of  the  particular  kind  of 
service  it  has  to  offer. 

The  service  is  individual  as  well  as 
general. 

Every  question  growing  out  of  the 
farm  and  farm  life  will  be  answered 
by  experts  without  charge.  No  mat- 
ter where  a  farmer  may  live  or  what 
his  problems  may  be,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  most  accurate  so- 
lution of  them,  based  on  the  latest 
scientific  information,  is  to  write  oul 
and  send  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bur- 
eau the  particular  question  confront- 
ing him.  The  answers  will  be  return- 
ed promptly. 

The  experts  engaged  by  the  bureau 
have  made  a  study  of  soils,  fertilizers, 
rotation  of  crops,  bacteria,  climatic 
conditions,  irrigation,  animal  husban- 
dry, the  care  of  farm  implements  and 
machines,  etc.  Their  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  constant  study  and  re- 
search will  make  the  Service  Bureau 
a  valuable  assistance  to  farmers, 
dairymen,   fruit   growers,   and   others. 

The  bureau  will  keep  in  close  touch 
with  and  co-operate  in  the  work  now 
carried  on  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  Government  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  in  addition  the  experts  em- 
ployed by  the  International  Harvest- 
er Company  of  .America  will  carry 
forward  research  work  along  inde- 
pendent lines. 


EDUCATION. 


Our  Johnny  is  a  pupil 

In  a  public  school,  you  know; 

His   class  he  leads 

In   stringing  beads 
All  in  a  fancy  row; 
At    writing   he's    deficient. 
He    can't   spell    even   "cat." 

But   ah!  he  knows 

Each   flower   that   grows. 
So   what   care   we   for   that? 

In    mathematics    Johnny 
Is    hardly   any    crond. 

But  he  can   knit 

A  woollen   mit 
A?  well   as  Grandma  could; 
He  doesn't  know  one  hero 
Or  date  in  history. 

But    hip!    hooray! 

TTis    blocks    of   clay 
Are  beautiful  to  see. 

Before    he'*!    graduated 
An  awful  lot  he'll  know. 
And  he  can  turn 
The  thing<;  he'll  learn 
To    profit — maybe    so; 
But  vet.  somehow  or  other. 
Before  he  quits,  we  hope. 
He'll  learn  enough 
"Old-fashioned    stuflf" 
To    drown    this    modern    "done." 

PAUL  WEST. 
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TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  WHO  CUT  THIS  ADVER- 
TISEMENT OUT  AND  RETURN 
TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL  GIVE 
A  CASE  OF 


(( 


Creola  Talcam  Powder." 


FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EX- 
CELLENT—FOR SHAVING  IT 
HAS  NO  SUPERIOR— SAMPLES 
FREE— ASK   FOR  THEM. 

A    SPECIAL     MONEY-MAKING 

PROPOSITION   WILL    BE  SENT 
YOU,  TOO. 

TRUSTING    TO    HEAR    FROM 
YOU  AT  ONCE, 
I  AM,  VERY  TRULY  YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  1416  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  City. 


CACTI  FREE. 

10  Mpecimens   free  with  each  $26  order. 

Dealers  take  notice — order  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 

Wholesale   Collector  Cacti, 
MeMilU  r«rk«  New   MeziMb 


Impreipiators    for    Mnres   and   C0Tm 

From   (2.50   up. 

Artificial     Impregnatora     are   "Eaay  to 

Use."     Write    for   pamphlet 

GEO.    P.    PII.I.ING   A    SOIV    COi» 

Phlladolpbla,  Pa. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machlna 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVKSTBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Agt's    wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

Box  22,  H.  L.  Beooett  &  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


(  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Eaiiih 

AB<t  I  can  prova  it.      Fortr-fir*   r«ut  ar«  I 
ommenced  tellint  •calea  t*  th*  umt  iKtiag 
hill)  h«v«a  tree  trial  aod  never  askmx  a  caat 
In  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  teal* 
was  exactly  as  repretented.      1  hara  p^t- 
ented  the  only  reliable     PlTLKSS  STOCK 
SCAt.B,  complete   with   ttecl  iramc,   com- 
pound beam  and  beam  box  without  extra 
cliargY,  told  at  a  fair  price.      My    teal*    f| 
not  cheapeit,  but  BEST.     I  will  trnd   r«a 
lull  iniormatioa,   a  tcala   OB  appruTal    M 
boi.k,  "Reasons  for  Owaing  a  S^^le"  if  row 
address   "JO.lBt  Us  Pay*  The  rraiflit." 

lot  C    ^>     BtNUUAMTON.  N.  X, 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


BEAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS. 

PILGRIM'S  MONUMENT.  CAPE  COD. — 
Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these 
fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  f  Sold  reasona- 
ble and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  hen 
farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo  J.  Peabody,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE. — Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy, 
stock  and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate, 
society,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
ideal.  Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to 
suit;  postal  brings  particulars.  Write  Brown 
&  Penwick,  Perryville,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — $4,000  nine-room  dwelling, 
outhouse,  bam  and  twelve  acres  highly  culti- 
vated land  on  beautiful  drive  4  miles  from 
city  of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighbor- 
hood, schools  and  churches,  nearby  transpor- 
tation facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J. 
H.  Norrell,  1402  Gwinnett  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

NEW  COUNTRY  OPENED  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
RicheydeFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  Ft. 
Worthy  Texas. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per 
month.  5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect. 
No  interest  or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker, 
No.  42,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. — 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap ;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo. ;  will  advance 
rapidly  in  value.  Price,  $600;  $100  down, 
balance  $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz.  3444 
lUska  St.,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

640  ACiUS  WYOMING  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchan- 
dise, preferably  western  state  equal  or  less 
value.  W.  E.  Bramel,  owner,  Sundance,  Wyo- 
ming. 

160  ACRES  WELL  LOCATED,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  1800.00.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run 
from  one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile 
if  good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co. 
Kingery,   Kansas. 

DON'T  PAY  RENT.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main  Street,  Urbana,  111. 

COME  TO  THE  GREAT  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  fi^s,  dates,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other 
semi-tropical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and 
two  good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay 
good  commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county. 
Land  sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free 
transportation  offer.  Security  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company,  201  E.  Houston  St., 
San    Antonio.  Texas. 

FARM  HOMES  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  of  600  successfully  located.  New 
cinb  forming.  Desirable  members  invited. 
Edw.   Miller,   Raskin,   Fla. 


RARE   COINS   AND    STAMPS. 

$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half  Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book ;  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  P.  Clarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14, 
Le  IV.y.   N.  Y. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS  WANTED.— Even 
commonest  kinds  that  other  dealers  don't  buy. 
Booklet  R  4  mailed  free.  Royal  Money  and 
Stamp  Co.,   150  Nassau,  New  York. 

250  DIFFERENT  STAMPS. — 500  hinges 
and  album.  25c.  Wright,  85  Norton  St., 
Dorchester  Mass. 

$2.00  WORTH  OF  RARE  stamps  for  25e. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co.,  Box  134  Thomdike,  Mass. 

STAMPS  CATALOGING  $2.50  mounted 
and  priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter, 
Newark,    Ohio.  

STAMP  CATALOGUE;  100  different  for- 
eign stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm 
Lake,    Iowa. 

STAMPS,  200  ALL  DIFFERENT,  10c;  30 
Italy  10c;  30  Sweden  10c;  20  Japan  10c. 
P.  L.  Toupal  Co.,  Chicago  Heights.  111. 

TELEGRAPHY. 
LEARN    TELEGRAPHY     THOROUGHLY, 

quickly.  Thousands  of  operators  wanted. 
Endorsed  by  railway  officials.  Main  line 
wire.  Wireless  station.  Catalog  free.  East- 
ern Telegraph  School.  Box  50,  Lebanon.  Pa. 
TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Omnigraph  Automatic 
Transmitter  combined  with  standard  key 
ind  sounder.  Sends  yon  telegraph  messages 
^%  »nv  speed,  just  as  an  expert  operator  would. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS. — If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a  few 
hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet.  Tells 
how.  Address  M.  O.,  Editor  Blooded  Stock, 
Oxford.  Pa. 


Five  styles,  $2  up;  circular  free.     Omnigraph 
Mfg.  Co..  41  G.  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

$3,000.00 — REPRESENTATIVES  WANT- 
ED.— We  want  one  reliable  man  to  represent 
us,  after  thoroughly  learning  our  business 
through  correspondence  course  of  instruction. 
Location  anywhere.  A  man  of  fair  ability 
may  make  $3,000  to  $5,000  yearly.  Co- 
operation the  watchword.  We  furnish  free 
plans  and  advertising  matter.  We  tell  you  in 
our  large  Instruction  Book  how  to  become 
our  representative  and  make  big  money  with- 
out leaving  Home.  It  tells  you  of  General 
Brokerage,  Realty,  Inyestment  and  Real  Estate 
Advertising.  Large  Booklet  and  Instruction 
Blank  free.  Ask  for  them.  Have  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own  without  capital.  Write  to- 
day. MUTUAL  REALTY  CO., 

B.  8.  150  Nassau  St.  New  York  City. 

FOR   THE   HOME. 

REMNANT  LIST. — Pottery,  Glass  and  En- 
amelware  thirds.  Stoneware  $1  per  barrel 
from  Pittsburgh.  Write  us.  Swazey  &  Co., 
Portland     Me. 

ADJUSTABLE  WINDOW  REFRIGER- 
ATOR.— Iceless.  All  metal.  Put  up  in  five 
minutes,  yet  strong  and  safe.  Sanitary. 
Bishop-DeWaters  Co.,  203  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

RECEIPT  FOR  GENUINE  MEXICAN  Chili 
Con  Came  as  made  by  natives.  Delicious,  eco- 
nomical winter  dish.  Ten  cents.  P.  O.  Box 
293,  Chicago.   111. 

E-Z  SUCTION  CLEANER. — $7.50.  Light- 
est, simplest,  handiest.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.      Duryea,  Heading,  Pa. 

MAGIC  CLEANER. — Make  it  yourself,  costs 
only  a  few  cents,  removes  spots,  stains, 
grease,  etc.,  from  garments  and  furniture. 
Cannot  injure  the  choicest  fabric.  Saves  dol- 
lars. No  home  will  be  without  it  after  first 
trial.  Send  10  cents  for  receipt.  Address 
Mrs.  Coventry,  5971  Maple  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FURNITURE. — Write, 
Home  Furniture  Pattern  Co.,  404  Potter 
Bldg.,    Birmingham,    Ala. 

ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE. — The 
"Domestic"  Washes  anything  washable, 
quickly,  clean.  Without  injury  at  trifling 
cost.  Cash  or  installments.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Domestic  Equipment  Co.,  55  State 
St.,  Chicago. 

SALE   OR  EXCHANGE. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  portable  rolllor 
rink  for  automobile,  50x80  waterproof  tent, 
40x70  hard  maple  floor,  150  pair  skates,  etc. 
Rink  now  in  operation,  in  excellent  condition. 
Will  invoice  $1,200.00.  Hammer  Bros.,  La- 
moni,  Iowa. 

STATIONARY  SAW  MILL  with  novelty 
works  and  established  trade.  What  have  you 
to  offer  f  Reason,  other  business.  Box  302 
Dresden,  Ohio. 

4-PASSENGER  STEAM  AUTOMOBILE,  in 
good  condition,  $200.00,  or  exchange  for  up- 
right piano.      Vallance  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

MAKE  OFFER  for  four  unit  Splitdorf  Coil, 
good  condition.  Will  trade  for  small  motor. 
T.  H.  Lawrence,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  billiard  table  and  accessories 
for  good  motorcycle.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  M.  Rogers,  515  North  64th  Ave.,  Oak 
Park,    III. 

DEMOISELLE  AEROPLANE  COMPLETE; 
want  roadster  automobile.  Slingerland,  Howe 
Cave^  N.   Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  Peloubet  Reed  Pipe 
Organ,  cost  $1,000,  for  automobile.  W,  J. 
Bailey,  Madisonville,  Ky. 

EXCHANGE  6  CYLINDER  CRANK 
SI  aft  for  2  H.  P.  marine  engine  or  12  inch 
engine  lathe.      Nicholas  Strnmer,  Gillett,  Wis. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  FOR   SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — 10  H.  P.  Mason  steam  engine, 
$30.00;  10  H.  P.  Whitney  steam  engine, 
$35.00;  4^1  H.  P.  Locomobile  steam  engine, 
$20.00;  10  H.  P.  Lane  Steam  engine,  $15.00. 
All  kinds  steam  supplies.  R.  Roth.  1423 
North  Ave.     Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— One  1  H.  P.  Wagner,  110 
Volt,  alternating  current,  sixty  cycle,  1750 
Rev.,  good  as  new,  cheap.  Machinery  Sales 
Co^  17  East  Woodbridge  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — A  good  7%  Callahan  vertical 
boring  inill  with  one  swivel  head  on  rail;  all 


automatic  feeds;  $550.00  cash.  Full  line  of 
other  machine  tools.  Western  Machinery  Co., 
6th  and  Baymiller  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1%  K.  P.  2  CYCLE  GASOIJNE  ENGINE, 
for  pump  and  small  machinery.  Price  $30.00. 
J.  H.  Parden,   Harrison,  Ark. 

TWO  CYCLE  TWO  CYLINDER,  4x3V4. 
Marine  and  stationary  gasoline  engines,  10-12 
H.  P.,  at  $84.00,  including  coil,  carburetor, 
etc.  Castings  and  drawings  for  sale  of  same. 
Richards  Iron  Works,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

TWO  2h^  H.  P.  and  three  4  H.  P.  Buckeye 
gasoline  engines  at  cost  to  move  immediately. 
The  Osborne  &  Sexton  Machinery  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

MANUFACTURING    MACHINERY. 

DO  YOU  WANT  to  build  small  gasoline  en- 
gines t  We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  is,  or  can  prepare  to  build  two  sizes 
of  gasoline  engines;  largest  weighing  800 
pounds.  Have  complete  patterns  and  draw- 
ings; splendid  proposition  to  keep  your  fac- 
tory busy.   The  Cyclone  Drill  Co.,  Orrville,   O. 

WE  ARE  PIONEERS  in  the  manufacturing 
of  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  Pressed  St«el  Products. 
Metal  Stamping,  Dies,  Tools,  Models,  Pat- 
terns, Novelties  and  Specialties.  We  manu- 
facture and  find  a  market  for  any  good  pat- 
ented article.  Chicago  Model  Supply  Co., 
1638  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

IRON,  BRASS  AND  ALUMINUM  CAST- 
INGS. — Metal  Specialties.  Patterns,  Models. 
Polishing,  Plating  and  Japanning.  North  Chi- 
cago Tool  Works,  North  Chicago,  111. 

INVENTORS. — We  will  develop  your  inven- 
tions, make  your  models,  dies,  tools;  also 
manufacture  anything.  Geo.  Schwara  ft  Co., 
123  Liberty.  New  York. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

FOR  SALE. — 7-Pas8enger  Model  O  White 
Steamer,  reupholstered,  repainted,  new  top, 
electric  lighted,  speedometer,  gas  tank,  every 
equipment.  Will  sell  cheap.  Apply  531  South 
Peoria    St..    Chirago,    111. 

AUTOMOBILES. — All  models,  lowest  prices 
for  immediate  delivery — Buicks,  Fords,  Max- 
wells, Oldsmobiles,  Cadillacs,  Packards,  and 
hundred  others.  Two-passenger  Runabouts, 
$95.00;  three-passenger  roadsters,  $190.00; 
four-passenger  Roadsters,  $250.00;  five-pas- 
senger cars,  $295.00.  All  guaranteed.  5  per 
cent,  discount  and  $10.00  electric  horn  free. 
Write  now  for  latest  illustrated  bulletin. 
New  York  Motor  Car  ft  Cycle  Exchange,  215 
West   125th   St..  New  York  City. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION,  four  weeks' 
course  covering  shop  and  road  work — provis- 
ion for  out-of-town  men.  Send  for  booklet 
P.  M.  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Automobile 
School,  318  West  57th  St.,   New  York  Citv. 

ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES  SACRIFICED. 
unheard-of  offer.  Any  standard  make.  Wood's, 
Baker,  National,  Columbia,  etc.  Any  of  these 
high-grade  machines  we  will  sell  for  $100. 
Heerey  Machine  and  Battery  Works,  916  E. 
43d   St.,   Chicago. 

LARGE  STOCK  of  used  automobiles,  muat 
be  sold  this  winter  at  very  low  prices.  Cata- 
logue for  stamp.      Ruhel  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MOTORCYCLES. 

K.  ft  B.  TWO-SPEED  conversion  set,  used 
less  than  25  miles,  will  fit  and  belt-drive  motor 
motorcycle.  $40.00,  cost  $60.00.  Set  of 
special  rear  stays  for  use  with  above  to  fit 
Merkel,  $10.00,  cost  $20.00.  New  MM  side 
car  complete,  $50.00.  1009  MM  Magneto 
Special  Motorcycle,  excellent  order,  $100. 
Callwell's  Motorcycle  Agency,  10  Golden  St., 
Newhurg,  N.  Y. 

MOTORCYCLES — Enormous  variety  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  makes — Marshes,  Indiana, 
Reading  Standards,  low  as  $25.00.  All  guar- 
anteed. Immediate  delivery.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  bargain  bulletin.  New  York  Mo- 
tor Car  ft  Cycle  Exchange,  215  West  125th 
Street,   New  York   City. 

JUST  PRINTED.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  used  motorcycles,  all  prices  re- 
duced this  winter.  Largest  stock  for  your 
selection  in  the  South.  Enclose  three  cents 
stamps.  Don't  hesitate  to  write.  Rubel  Co.. 
Louisville,    Ky. 

40  SECOND-HAND  MOTORCYCLES,  all 
makes,  $35  up.  Each  one  sold  with  our  full 
value  guarantee.  Tiger  Cycle  Works  Co., 
782  ath  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE. — Nickel-plated  spokes  and 
nipples  for  motorcycles  at  low  prices.  R. 
Roth,  1423  North  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLERKS,  TINNERS.         MACHINISTS, 

Psinters,  Draftsmen,  "Lay  out;"  your  owu 
letters  and  figure;  our  E-Z  System  book. 
Teaches  you  in  thirty  minutes,  not  a  stencil 
system.  Price,  $2.00  prepaid.  Southweste^i) 
School  of  Letters,  Waco,  Texas. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

FARMING     A     TRADE     NOT  SO 
EASILY   LEARNED. 


€-i^^ 


Agricultural  Wrker  Says  Ploughing 
Is  A  Technical  Thing — Laughs  At 
The  Idea  Of  Any  City  Man  Mak- 
ing A  Living  In  The  Country — 
Special  Training  And  Proper  Dis- 
position Needed. 


"Who  may  go  back  to  the  soil? 
Nearly  everyone  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  it  thinks  he  can  farm," 
recently  said  F.  D.  Coburn,  Kansas, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  author 
of  such  convincingly  titled  books  as 
"The  Beef  Steer  and  His  Sister," 
"The  Hog's  Happy  Habitat,"  "The 
Helpful  Hen,"  "Cow  Culture,"  "The 
Horse  Useful,"  "The  Where  of 
Wheat"  and  "Alfalfa's  Affinity"— the 
agricultural  genius  who  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  most  useful  citizen  of 
Kansas,  in  which  State  he  has  work- 
ed as  a  "hired  hand"  on  a  farm  as 
well  as  having  declined  an  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  Senator. 

"Nearly  every  one  who  knows 
nothing  about  it,"  he  said,  "thinks 
that  about  all  that  is  necessary  to 
success  is  the  injecting  of  some  seeds 
into  the  ground  in  the  gentle  spring- 
time, with  the  result  that  he  has  but 
to  garner  a  rich  harvest  in  the  mel- 
low days  of  autumn.  A  more  mis- 
taken view  could  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible. 
Cannot  Offer  the  Masses  Any  Hope. 

"I  think  no  greater  disaster  could 
come  to  the  masses  in  the  cities  than 
to  dump  them  out  onto  the  farms. 
I  cannot  offer  the  masses,  as  they 
average,  any  hope  in  farming.  All 
these  people  have  in  the  main  come 
as  near  finding  their  groove  as  they 
ever  will.  Most  of  this  'back  to  the 
soil'  talk  we  hear  is  based  on  the 
ridiculous  and  wholly  untenable 
theory  entertained  by  so  rnany 
dreamers  philanthropically  inclined, 
that  'any  fool  can  be  a  farmer,'  or 
that  a  man,  however  incapable  of  car- 
'  ing  for  a  family  otherwise,  would 
make  a  living,  if  not  a  competence, 
by  farming,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
success  in  the  business  of  agricultiire 
requires  as  much  brains,  thought,  in- 
dustry and  perseverence.  physical 
strength  and  length  of  hours  as  are 
necessary  in  any  other  pursuit.  To 
win  in  agriculture  a  man  must  have 
a  talent  for  it.  and  if  he  has  talent 
he  can,  unless  entirely  a  misfit,  win 
in  the  city,  and  perhaps  have  from 
year  to  year  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings, more  comforts,  a  third 
less  hours  of  labor  and  far  less  ex- 
posure. 

"Proper  plowing  is  a  technical 
thing.  The  right  kind  of  plowing  is 
pretty  near  as  technical  as  the  right 
kind  of  bookkeeping.  In  three  or 
four  days,  of  course,  a  man  could 
learn  to  muss  the  surface  of  the  soil 
a  little,  but  what  he  would  do  could 
scarcely  be  called   plowing. 

Couldn't   Succeed  With   Cows. 

"He  couldn't  even  succeed  with 
cows  with  any  certainty.  To  begin 
with,  if  he  had  the  price  he  would  be 
helpless  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
desirable  cows  and  determining  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  rations  they 
should  have  for  making  the  most 
milk.  He  would  not  even  know  on 
which  side  a  cow  is  milked,  and  she 
might  kick  his  face  off  while  he  was 
trying  to  find  out.  Tie  wouldn't 
know   how   to   milk   until    he   learned 


it  as  he  learned  any  other  operation, 
and  having  the  milk  he  wouldn't 
know  how  to  manage  it  for  any  pitr- 
pose  that  would  bring  results  satis- 
factory to  himself,  the  trade,  or  the 
consumer.  The  same  would  be  true 
of  any  other  branch  of  farm  life. 
Agriculture  is  a  trade  to  be  learned 
as  much  as  is  printing,  plumbing, 
tailoring,  telegraphy,  carpentry,  clerk- 
ing; a  fact  which  the  reformer  and 
the  philanthropist  seem  constantly 
to  overlook. 

"But  as  to  this  back  to  the  soil 
talk  I  know  of  no  movement  back  to 
the  soil  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary, 
however  desirable  such  a  movement 
might  be  for  some  people.  It  is 
probably  a  fact  that  in  every  normal- 
ly constituted  man  there  is  a  desire 
more  or  less  pronounced  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  land — the  soil.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  probably 
nine  out  of  ten  residents  of  the  town 
or  city  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
they  will  have  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
country  and  do  more  or  less  in  the 
way  of  horticulture  or  agriculture, 
and  at  the  very  least  spend  their  de- 
clining years  and  make  a  living  by 
raising  poultry  and  small  fruits.  The 
feeling  of  such  people  is  that  it  is 
wonderfully  easy  to  make  a  living  in 
the  country,  where  they  can  produce 
so  much  of  everything  they  use  or 
need  and  where  little  money  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mistaken  Idea. 

"But  the  idea  that  people  in  the 
country  do  not  work  and  work  hard 
for  all  they  have  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  probability  is  that  most  of  these 
people  would  not  be  adapted  to 
country  or  farm  life,  that  they  would 
have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
experience  that  would  enable  them 
to  accomplish  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  or  comfort  the  results 
they  hope  for. 

"It  is  human  nature  to  be  more  or 
less  restless.  The  man  in  town 
thinks  about  the  time  when  he  will 
be  able  to  move  to  the  country.  The 
man  in  the  country  and  on  the  farm 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
will  put  behind  him  the  labors  and 
worries  of  his  vocation  and  lead  a 
life  of  comparatively  elegant  leisure 
in  the  town  or  city,  something  for 
which  all  his  previous  experiences 
and  those  of  his  family  have  entirely 
unfitted  him.  The  farmer  moves  to 
town  and  early  finds  he  is  a  misfit. 
The  city  bred  man  moves  to  the 
country  and  is  lost  in  surroundings 
for  which  he  is  unfitted.  Here  and 
there  some  resident  of  the  city  finds 
his  way  to  the  country  and  the  farm. 
It  has  always  been  so.  but  that  there 
is  any  more  of  it  in  progress  now 
than  there  was  lo  or  20  years  ago  I 
seriously  question.  Theoretically  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  ex- 
cellence of  transplanting  from  the 
overcrowded  cities  and  towns  to  the 
country  a  considerable  percentage  of 
their  populations,  but  in  practice  T 
think  it  would  be  far  from  bringing 
the  millennium  that  so  many  theo- 
rists  think   probable   if  not   certain. 

"As  a  rule  it  takes  a  farmer  to 
succeed  on  a  farm,  just  as  it  takes  a 
pood  clerical  man  or  office  man  to 
succeed  in  positions  of  that  kind.  A 
farmer  can't  inove  into  town  and  go 
into  an  office  and  make  himself  in- 
dispen'^able.  nor  can  you  go  out  of 
one  of  tho«;e  offices,  and  go  onto  the 
farm  and  make  a  success.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  in  five  years  you  would 
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starve  out  and  would  be  seeking 
your  old  position  or  something  lower. 
Perhaps  15  Per  Cent.  Would  Be 
Benefitted. 
"Take  the  population  of  a  large  de- 
partment store,  for  example,  and  set 
it  down  on  the  soil.  What  do  you 
think  the  result  would  be?  It  would 
not  be  anything  pleasant,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  Perhaps  10  or  15  per  cent, 
of  those  who  might  try  it  would  be 
benefitted. 

"Every  day  people  write  me  about 
coming  to  Kansas  and  want  to  know 
the  best  place  or  the  best  county  in 
which    to    locate.     I    never   advise — I 
can't.     I   know  about  these   counties, 
but  I  don't  know  you.     I  don't  know 
your   temperament,   whether  you   are 
industrious,    lazy,    ambitious,    patient 
and  persevering,     whether     you     are 
properly  balanced,  or  perhaps  a  ne'er- 
do-well.     My    answer    always    is:    'It 
doesn't    depend    on    the    county,    the 
locality;  it  depends  on  the  man,  and 
you  are  a  stranger  to  me;   so   I   am 
unable     to  advise     you.'     There     are 
some   people   who  might   be  dropped 
down  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with 
everything   at    hand,   and   within    five 
years  they  would  be  ousted     by     the 
Sheriff.     There  are  others  who  could 
drop  naked  into  the  heart  of  Sahara 
and  in  five  years  would  have  the  des- 
ert producing  every  luxury  and  them- 
selves   surrounded    with    all    modern 
conveniences.     That  is  the  thing — the 
man.     You  can't  fit  square  people  in- 
to round  holes.     It    has    never    been 
done  and  never  will  be.     That  is  what 
makes   true   those   things   that    I   tell 
you;  it  is  the  varietv  in  human  nature. 
Plenty  of  Farmers  in  the  Future. 
"The  future  faces  no  lack  of  farm- 
ers.    There  is  no  pressing  problem  in 
that.     As  farm     life     becomes     more 
attractive,   as    farm    conveniences   in- 
crease, as  the  telephone  has  come  and 
the  rural  delivery    of  mail    and     im- 
oroved   machinery,   all   of     this     will 
right  itself.     There  is  no  necessity  for 
all    these    prairies      to     be     occupied 
forthwith.     It    is    desirable    to    have 
parts   of   them     available     for     your 
grandchildren  and  mine,  and  for  their 
grandchildren.     I  don't  see  that  any- 
thing essential   is   to   be   attained   by 
having  every  40  acres  of  this  domain 
occupied   and   cultivated   this  year  or 
next.     This   problem,  if  u   really  ex- 
ists,  will    regulate   itself  in   a   whole- 
some and   natural   way.     As   there   is 
need  for  it  the  farms  will  be  cut  up 
and   sub-divided.     There  will   be   bet- 
ter farmers  and  more  of  them  in  the 
future  than  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
because  farming  is  to  be  made  more 
attractive,    more    inviting    and    trebly 
remunerative. 

"Many  of  our  futtire  farmers  will 
come  from  the  immigrants  who  are 
the  peasants  of  Europe,  who  know 
and  like  farming.  The  man  who  has 
no  capital  to  begin  farming  can  rent 
the  land  and  in  many  instances  can 
rent  the  equipment,  but  he  cannot 
rent   the  experience. 

Hold  on  to  Your  Job. 

"The  suburban  acre  plan  is  a  capital 
idea.  Raise  some  chickens,  milk  a 
cow  or  two.  have  a  garden — and  hold 
on  to  your  job;  the  acre  fellow  is 
likely  to  expand  and  become  a  real 
farmer. 

"Normal  and  natural  gravitation 
from  the  town  to  the  country  is  a 
wholesoine  and  healthy  movement, 
all  the  time  to  be  rationally  encour- 
aged, but   any   sudden  and   consider- 
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able  exodus  of  people  unprepared  and 
unequipped  for  the  uncountable  vicis- 
situdes they  would  encounter  in  un- 
familiar country  employments  would 
mean  nothing  short  of  catastrophe.  A 
few,  as  is  constantly  shown,  would  re- 
alize their  ambitions  and  be  gainers, 
but  more,  strange  to  all  their  sur- 
roundings, to  the  mode  of  life  and 
the  isolation,  would  in  a  brief  time 
be  only  too  glad  to  escape  to  the  old 
environment,  which,  howsoever  repel- 
lant  to  others,  was  life  to  them.  In 
many  ways  the  established  farmer  is 
enviable,  but  populating  the  country 
districts  with  city  people  as  they  av- 
erage, would  not  be  good  for  the 
country  or  the  people." 


THE  BINDER  SHOULD  BE 
WELL  TAKEN  CARE  OF. 


Many  Machines  Left  Exposed  to  the 
Weather— How  to  Oil  Binders. 

Of  the  large  number  of  mechanical 
aids  at  the  command  of  the  farmer  to- 
day the  self-binder  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important.  Its  place  could  not 
be  filled  by  a  score  of  men  with  cra- 
dles and  rakes,  and,  if  properly  man- 
aged, it  has  greater  efficiency  and  is 
much  more  subservient  to  the  mas- 
ter's v^ill  more  than  are  men. 

Since  the  early  use  of  the  binder 
the  necessity  for  great  efficiency  and 
capacity  has  steadily  increased.  Not 
only  is  the  cost  of  labor  greater,  but 
the  new  soil  formed  at  that  time  pro- 
duced a  strong,  healthy  straw  that 
stood  up  well  when  ripe,  and  a  delay 
in  harvesting  was  not  so  serious.  At 
present,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
rust  and  other  diseases,  the  straw  of- 
ten breaks  badly  even  before  the  grain 
is  ripe,  so  that  the  profit  of  a  crop  is 
often  dependent  upon  the  despatcli 
with  which  it  is  harvested. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  an  entire  year's  work  may 
depend  upon  the  binder,  the  neglect 
and  abuse  to  which  it  is  subjected  by 
a  large  number  of  farmers  are  pro- 
verbial. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  binder  stored  away  in  the  corner  of 
the  field  where  it  was  last  used,  or  in 
some  exposed  part  of  the  yard  with 
the  twine  box  full  of  expensive,  pure 
Manilla  twine,  and  the  reel  hoisted 
as  high  as  possible,  as  if  it  were  dr- 
sirable  to  have  it  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  breeze.  By  the  time  it  is  to 
be  used  again  the  master  wheel  will 
probably  have  sunk  deep  into  the  soi', 
while  the  pole  and  neck  yoke  are  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  the  ground.  Nature, 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  deplorable  shift 
lessness  of  its  co-partner,  will  often 
hide  the  evidence  of  his  neglect  by  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  weeds. 

Binder's  Life  Is  Short. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  average  life  of  a  bin- 
der is  short.  While  the  farmer  com- 
placently measures  its  life  in  years, 
its  real  usefulness  may  be  counted  in 
day-.  \  binder  is  n-cd  on  the  aver- 
age not  much  more  than  two  weeks 
a  year  and  lasts  about  five  years, 
which  gives  it  a  period  of  usefulness 
of  approximately  70  to  100  days.  That 
this  time  could  be  indefinitely  increas- 
ed by  better  care  and  mnnagement, 
and  that  neglect  and  mismanapcment 
result  in  short  lived  machines,  im- 
proper work  and  large  expenses  for 
repairs  are  obvious. 
All  eld  grease  and  dirt  should  be 
removed  from  the  surface  as  well  as 


from  the  oeanngs.  This  can  be  done 
with  kerosene  and  waste.  The  binder 
should  be  carefully  oiled  and  all 
bright  parts  greased  to  prevent  rust- 
ing. 

After  the  season's  work  is  over  is 
also  the  proper  time  to  repair  and 
overhaul  a  bmder  for  next  year.  At 
this  time  the  operator  knows  or 
should  know,  all  the  defects  of  the 
machine  and  what  it  needs  in  the  line 
of  extras  and  repairs  to  refit  it  for 
the  next  season's  work.  If  the  ma- 
chine is  put  away,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  being  given  a  second  thought 
until  needed  again,  the  operator,  if  he 
still  remains  on  the  place,  will  have 
forgotten  what  the  machine  most 
needed.  The  result  is  that  the  bind- 
er is  perhaps  given  a  hasty  inspection, 
whch  in  a  majorty  of  cases  fails  to 
reveal  anything,  and  brought  out  into 
the  field  with  numerous  small  defects 
that  could  have  been  repaired  at  a 
nominal  expenditure  of  time  and  mon- 
ey. If  the  farmer  is  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  repairs  immediately  after  the 
season's  work  is  completed,  he  should 
at  least  find  time  to  do  the  next  best. 

Proper  Oiling. 

Binders  are  often  operated  by  in- 
experienced or  careless  persons,  who, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  machine 
they  are  using,  sit  serenely  in  the  seat 
and  do  nothing  but  drive.  Such  men 
are  as  surely  out  of  place  as  they 
would  be  on  an  engine  platform.  A 
binder  operator  should  be  familiar 
with  and  understand  the  proper  func- 
tion of  every  part  of  his  machine, 
and,  what  is  more,  he  should  be  able 
to  make  all  necessary  adjustments 
and  repairs  without  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
pert. He  must  know  where  to  oil. 
and  how  to  oil.  Many  a  good  binder 
has  been  prematurely  relegated  to  the 
scrap  pile  because  of  improper  oiling. 
The  man  who  gives  his  binder  an  oil 
bath  when  starting  and  then  fails  to 
oil  again  until  it  fairly  screams  for 
more,  may  succeed  in  using  a  great 
deal  of  oil,  but  his  binder  will  soon 
wear  out.  All  that  does  not  get  into 
the  bearings  does  more  harm  than 
good,  as  it  serves  to  gather  dust  and 
grit  which  will  work  into  the  bear- 
ings. The  proper  way  to  oil  is  to  use 
a  little  at  a  time  and  often.  All  parts 
of  the  binder  do  not  need  the  same 
amount  of  oil,  and  the  operator  should 
decide  which  parts,  by  virtue  of  their 
work,  need  the  most  and  should  give 
them  frequent  oiling,  while  other 
parts  require  only  occasional  applica- 
tions. 

Co-operation  among  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  equitable  price 
for  their  products  is  one  way  of  mak- 
ine  farming  pay  and  is  to  be  encou- 
raged. But.  since  the  profit  from 
farming  is  the  difference  between  the 
selling  price  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, an  equallv  efficient  way  of  secur- 
ing the  desired  end  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production.  A  great  reduc- 
tion can  be  effected  bv  better  care 
and  management  of  stich  machines  as 
the  binder.  If,  throuerh  better  care 
and  management,  the  average  life  of 
farm  machines  could  be  increased  bv 
a  single  year  a  tremendous  saving 
would  be  efTcctod. — Bv  Prof.  Dolve. 
\gricu1tural   College,  N.  D, 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 
HAVE  A  COMPOST  HEAP. 


The  Story  !n  Brief. 

(From  the  Austin  Sfpffx^Tn^n.) 
Once  upon  a  time  a  Man  found  his 
Party  at  Sea  and  rocked  a  Boat  to  a 
Frazzle. 


Every  farmer  should  have  a  com- 
post heap.  Someone  may  ask  what 
a  compost  heap  is.  it  is  a  heap  of 
rubbish  suited  to  making  fertilizer 
for  the  farmer's  lands.  It  may  well 
be  considered  second  only  to  his  sup- 
ply of  barnyard  manure.  American 
farmers  have  been  altogether  too 
neglectful  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  compost  heap.  On 
European  farms  it  is  a  regular  insti- 
tution and  contributes  largely  to  the 
increased  fertility  of  the  farmer's  soil 
and  the  greater  size  of  his  crops. 

The  time  has  come  when  farmers 
in  our  own  country  must  use  more 
mdustry  and  intelligence  in  manufac- 
turing home-made  fertilizers.  E.  E. 
Miller,  in  his  new  book,  "Fertilizing 
for    Profit,"    says: 

"The  South  spends  $50,000,000  a 
year  for  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
the  amount  is  steadily  increasing — in- 
creasing proportionately  faster,  in 
fact,  than  is  the  average  crop  produc- 
tion per  acre.  In  other  words, 
Southern  farmers  spend  $50,000,000  a 
year  for  plant  foods  and  then  fail  to 
improve  their  soils.  This  is  true,  not 
because  commercial  fertilizers  are  not 
good  to  use,  but  because  they  are 
used    extravagantly   and    unwisely." 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the 
character  of  the  compost  heap.  It 
IS  best  placed  near  the  barn  and  in 
a  concave  surface  where  its  drainage 
cannot  escape.  Into  this  natural  re- 
ceptacle is  thrown  all  waste  manure, 
straw,  leaves,  and  other  litter  that 
will  decay  and  make  humus  or  rich 
dirt.  Night  soil  from  the  closet  that 
has  been  treated  with  dry  earth  also 
makes  a  fine  ingredient.  If  no  ma- 
nure is  used,  ashes  from  the  house 
supply  a  good  potash  element,  and 
muck  from  ponds  or  nearby  streams 
may  be  carted  in  with  profit.  Corn 
stalks,  weeds,  grass,  sods,  and  scrap- 
ing of  all  sorts,  have  a  welcome  re- 
ception. 

Some  care  and  skill  are  required 
to  make  a  success  of  the  compost 
heap.  It  takes  time  and  some  mix- 
ing to  get  all  the  materials  properly 
rotted  and  assimilated.  The  stuff 
must  be  kept  moderately  wet,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  a  cavity  in 
the  top  of  the  heap  into  which  the 
drainage  must  be  poured  back.  It 
will  not  do  to  let  the  heap  become 
dry,  for  then  its  ammonia  or  nitrogen 
element  will  largely  escape  into  the 
surrounding  air.  Of  course,  rains 
will  supply  most  of  the  water  needed, 
but  in  a  very  dry  time  it  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  or  haul  an  addi- 
tional supply.  Those  desiring  furth- 
er particulars  may  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  Bulletin  No.  21. 

In  this  day  of  high-priced  meat 
farmers  should  raise  all  the  hogs  they 
can.  Of  course,  it  takes  corn  to  do 
so,  but  corn  is  cheaper  now  and  the 
high  price  of  pork  will  make  a  good 
return  for  corn.  One  reason  for  the 
scarcity  of  hogs,  at  present,  is,  of 
course,  the  lack  of  free  range  brought 
about  bv  the  enactment  of  no-fence 
laws.  WHien  hogs  were  allowed  to 
run  on  the  commons  anybody — even 
the  poorest  man — could  have  hogs. 
They  were  usually  of  the  razor-back 
variety  and  had  a  faculty  for  taking 
care  of  themselves.  They  rooted  for 
worms,  bugs  and  roots  and  later  in 
the  season  feasted  on  acorns  and 
nuts,  being  rounded  off  with  a  little 
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corn  only  to  firm  the  meat  and  give 
in  a  better  flavor  just  before  killing 
time. 

In  those  old  days  a  pig  sold  at 
weaning  time  for  not  over  50  cents 
or  $1.  Now  they  bring  from  $3  to 
$5.  As  net  pork  the  hog  then  sold 
at  4  cents  a  pound  where  the  price 
now  ranges  at  from  8  to  15  cents. 
The  old  razor-back  was  mostly  mus- 
cle and  rarely  weighed  more  than 
200  pounds  even  at  two  years  of  age, 
where  the  lard-producing  Berkshire 
now  reaches  250  to  300  pounds  in  lit- 
tle more  than  one-third  that  time. 
One  of  our  neighbors  this  year  killed 
a  hog  of  modern  breed  that  at  nine 
months  and  one  day  of  age  weighed 
314  pounds.  At  average  prices  here 
it  would  have  brought  on  the  market 
$31.40,  which  is  about  the  price  of  a 
cow.  That  certainly  looks  like  good 
money  to  make  on  a  pig  in  only  about 
nine  months.  It  surely  is  better  than 
waiting  two  years  or  two  and  a  half 
to  make  the  same  on  a  cow.  In  the 
old  razor-back  days  it  took  about  two 
years  to  mature  a  hog  as  already  in- 
dicated—at least  in  many  cases— and 
even  then  it  would  not  bring  probably 
more  than  $8!  Times  have  changed 
and  apparently  greatly  to  the  farm- 
er's benefit.  Of  course,  the  cost  of 
production  is  greater,  but  the  selling 
price  is  even  more  so. 

To  raise  hogs  successfully  requires 
some  special  thought  and  adaptabi- 
lity. Feeding  is  one  of  the  mam 
points.  When  the  sow  is  carrying 
her  pigs  she  must  be  fed  for  her  own 
support  and  also  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fetal  litter.  The 
two  features  combined  make  a  great 
drain  upon  her  resources.  She  does 
not  need  to  be  kept  fat,  but  should 
be  maintained  in  good  order  with  a 
grain  ration  containing  plenty  of  the 
protein  element.  An  excess  of  car- 
bohydrates is  to  be  avoided.  In  try- 
ing to  keep  the  sow  from  getting  too 
fat,  the  opposite  extreme  of  keeping 
her   too     lean     should     be     guarded 

against.  . 

During  the  gestation  period  the 
brood  sow  should  not  have  a  heavy 
feed  of  corn.  Possibly  it  may  as  well 
be  not  fed  at  all.  Instead  of  it,  feed 
wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans,  bran,  barley. 
oil  meal  and  other  protein-bearing 
tissue  builders.  During  the  summer 
let  her  run  on  clover  and  alfalfa  pas- 
ture or  browse  on  peas,  beans,  and 
vetches.  You  can't  starve  a  sow  dur- 
ing the  gestation  period  and  expect  a 
fine  litter  of  pigs  afterward.— Uncle 
Zeke,   in   "Farm  and   Home." 

NATIONAL  DAIRY     SHOW 
NOTES. 
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WILL    SELL   HERD    OF    FANCY      SIX   MONEY-MAKING   SYSTEMS 
CATTLE.  FREE. 


It  is  announced  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
that  a  particular  effort  will  be  made 
to  appeal  strongly  to  the  visitor  at 
the  show  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
dairying  and  methods  of  putting 
dairy  products  upon  the  market. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
those  features  which  instruct  and  in- 
terest him,  without  detracting  from 
the  educational  features  in  which  the 
dairyman  is  interested.  The  purpose 
of  this  effort  is  not  only  to  please 
the  uninformed  visitor  but  to  create 
in  his  mind  an  understanding  of  the 
effort  and  expense  necessary  to  pro- 
duce dairy  products  of  good  quality. 
He  will  then  demand  high  quality  and 
will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  neces- 
sary to  insure  it. 


As  Manager  of  Her  Father's  Estate, 

Mrs.  Rumsey  Will  Sell  Herd  of 

Fancy  Cattle  and  Discontinue 

Arden  Dairy     to     Increase 

Dividends. 


Newburg,  Saturday. — Sheep  will 
supplant  cattle  on  the  Harriman  es- 
tate in  Arden,  according  to  a  report 
circulated  here  to-day,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  Mrs.  Charles  Cary 
Rumsey,  who,  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman,  has 
managed  his  estate,  was  going  to  sell 
the  large  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  and 
discontinue  the  dairy  branch  of  the 
Clove  Valley  Land  Company.  The 
milk  produced  by  the  dairy  has  been 
shipped  to  New  York  markets  every 
day.  The  cattle  will  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion  within   a    few    days. 

Recently  Mrs.  Rumsey  has  gone  to 
Kansas,  and  it  is  said  she  purchased 
a  large  number  of  sheep.  The  land 
of  the  Harriman  estate  is  adapted  to 
sheep  raising,  and  it  is  believed  that 
Mrs.  Rumsey  intends  raising  sheep 
on  a  large  scale.  Mrs.  Rumsey  be- 
lieves that  she  can  make  the  estate 
pay  a  larger  dividend  next  year  than 
it  ever  paid  before  if  her  sheep  raising 
scheme  works  out  as  she  contem- 
olates. 


AVERAGE     COW     YIELD     TOO 
LOW. 


That  something  is  needed  to  in- 
crease milk  production  in  the  aver- 
age dairy  cow  of  this  country  goes 
without  saying.  Instead  of  3,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  annum, 
the  average  should  be  at  least  5,000 
pounds.  Why  a  dairyman  can  be 
content  to  go  on  doing  business  with 
a  3,000  pound  cow  is  hard  to  fathom. 
There  is  certainly  no  money  in  the 
milk  producing  business  under  such 
conditions.  If  the  average  cow  just 
pays  her  way  there  is  nothing  lost 
at  any  rate.  But  the  dairyman  is  not 
in  business  for  the  fun  of  it.  Milking, 
caring  for  and  feeding  cows  is  not 
a  pleasant  pastime.  It  is  about  the 
most  exacting  kind  of  work  a  farmer 
can  take  up,  and  if  there  is  no  money 
in  the  business,  he  is  foolish  for 
staying  with   it. 

But  there  is  money  in  dairying,  and 
big  money,  too,  if  properly  conducted. 
If  the  3.000  pound  cow  can  be  made 
to  give  4,000  pounds,  with  the  same 
care  and  feed,  the  extra  1,000  pounds 
will  be  clear  gain.  Or  to  put  it  in 
another  way:  If  a  4,000  pound  cow 
returns  a  profit  of  $5  a  year,  a  5,000 
lb.  cow  will  return  20  per  cent  more 
profit.  so  on  most  "ad  infinitum." 
The  possibilities  in  this  direction  are 
immense.  Records  are  being  broken 
every  day  and  the  limit  has  not  yet 
been  reached  of  what  the  individual 
cow  may  do  in  the  line  of  milk  pro- 
duction. 


A  Relict. 

A  colored  man  died  without  medi- 
cal attendance,  and  the  Coroner  went 
to  investigate. 

"Did  Samuel  Williams  live  here?" 
he  asked  the  weeping  woman  who  op- 
ened the  door. 

"Yassuh."  she  replied,  between  sobs. 

"I  want  to  see  the  remains." 

"I  is  de  remains,"  she  answered, 
proudly. 


With  each  advertising  course  we 
give,  absolutely  free,  the  full  and  com- 
plete plan  of  six  successful  Mail-Or- 
der  plans,  with  any  one  of  which  you 
can  make  big  money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  "schemes" 
are  being  operated  to-day  on  a  Mail- 
Order  basis?  You  perhaps  would  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but 
schemes  that  are  perfectly  legitimate. 
At  least  one-half  of  all  the  advertise- 
ments in  Mail-Order  papers  are  of  the 
"scheme"  nature.  You  may  not  rec- 
ognize the  "scheme"  part  but  it  is 
there  just  the  same.  If  you  doubt  this 
assertion,  carefully  read  over  the  ads. 
in  any  Mail-Order  paper  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  the  above  statement 
is  correct— that  one-half  of  all  the 
legitimate  Mail-Order  enterprises 
now  being  operated  and  making  mon- 
ey are  of  the  "scheme"  nature. 

Grit,  energy,  and  a  good  scheme 
makes  a  combination  that  can't  be 
beat.  And  a  Mail-Order  scheme  's 
the  biggest  winner  of  them  all.  With 
one  of  the  plans  we  outline  there  is 
one  concern  that  uses — on  this  one 
plan  alone — 1,000  Ingersoll  watches 
each  week.  Just  figure  out  their  pro- 
fit! With  another  one  of  them  there 
is  one  concern  that  made  $100,000  last 
year.  We  will  say  further  that  no 
plan  is  outlined  that  is  paying  others 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  each. 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to 
give,  absolutely  free,  with  each  ad- 
vertising course  (and  no  one  else  can 
get  them  under  any  circumstances* 
the  complete  plan  and  details  of  six 
successful  money-making  Mail-Order 
systems. 

YET  IN  ITS   INFANCY. 

The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, just  as  electricity  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Its  scope  is  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  commerce  itself,  and 
great  fortunes  await  those  who  are 
shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  afforded.  When  one 
member  of  a  family  goes  into  the 
mail  trade,  he  or  she  can  secure  the 
assistance  of  other  members  of  the 
family  in  spare  time,  thereby  making 
a  great  saving  in  clerical  and  othei 
expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail 
business  is  conducted  in  a  home  by 
members  of  a  family. 

ALL  BEGAN  IN  A  SMALL  WAY. 

It  is  a  remaikable  fact  that  a-l  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  ha.v2  had 
their  beginning  upon  small  :aptal; 
in  fact,  small  capital  at  start  seeni.s  to 
be   a  requisite. 

A  young  lady  in  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
a  small  town,  was  a  stenographer  in 
a  law  office  up  until  three  years  ago. 
She  embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  busi- 
ness, and  now  has  eighteen  persons  in 
her  employ.  Her  profits  now  amount 
to  over  $300  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  2^  years  of  age,  who  nuw 
conducts  a  monthly  home  publica- 
tion which  is  paying  her  $12,000  an- 
nually, who  got  her  funds  from  ad- 
vertising and  selling  sachet  powdei 
through   the   ^lail-Order  trade. 

QUESTIONS   ASKED  AND 
ANSWERED. 

Do  I  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $10.00  start  me?  Yes,  in  a 
small  way. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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What  do  you  recommend?  ANY 
THING  may  be  sold  through  judi- 
cious advertising.  My  6  (six)  free 
plans  tell  you  what  you  are  most  like- 
ly to  make  big  money  on,  and  they 
can  be  worked  in  city,  village  or  coun- 
try equally  well,  and  they  will  start 
you  on  the  right  road  to  a  fortune. 
I  mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at 
first?  Absolutely  No.  You  can  at- 
tend to  your  mail  and  orders  in  the 
evening  and  at  your  own  home.  Onlv 
a  small  room  required.  If  you  have 
a  position  you  can  keep  it  until  your 
business  becomes  so  large  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  quit  your  po- 
sition, and  not  before. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and 
tell  me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and 
sell?  Yes,  certainly,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  and  any  one  of  which  shou'd 
net  you  $20.00  to  3*40.00  weekly,  in 
clean  cash,  in  a  small  way.  Then  you 
can  build  up  your  business  by  rein- 
vesting profits  in  advertising,  to  thou 
sands  of  dollars  income  every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  used  without  ad- 
vertising so  as  to  make  me  money? 
Yes,  in  a  small  way,  either  in  city, 
village  or  country  one  could  make 
$20.00  to  $40.00  per  week  with  any 
one  of  the  plans  I  furnish  you. 

A  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  how  to 
start  and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  busi- 
ness, no  matter  where  located.  Above 
are  extracts  from  Mail-Order  Book. 

This  Course  has  been  sold  for  $1000 
but  we  will  give  it  to  you,  charges 
prepaid,  for  twelve  yearly  subscribers 
to  Blooded  Stock  at  25  Cents  each. 
If  interested  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $300,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  re- 
turn mail.     Address, 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR. 
BLOODED   STOCK. 
Oxford,  Pa. 
Mail-Order     Book,     sample   copies 
and  Blanks  free. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 


As  land  values  increase  and  far- 
mers and  dairymen  come  to  more 
fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  green 
feed  in  winter,  the  silo  grows  m 
estimation.  Eastern  farmers  who 
keep  cows  or  young  stock  of  any 
kind  use  the  silo  more  or  less,  to 
conserve  for  winter  the  value  of 
both  green  grass  and  corn.  Alfalfa 
makes  an  excellent  silage,  but  its 
peculiar  quality  of  retaining  its  green 
food  value  as  hay  when  properly 
cured  makes  its  ensiling  much  less 
a  necessity.  Alfalfa  hay  taken  from 
the  mow  in  February,  green,  appetiz- 
ing and  nutritious,  falls  little,  if  any, 
short  of  serving  the  purpose  of  silage. 

—Book   of    Alfalfa. 


7»e_GUERNSEY   COW 

Her  Dairy  Products  have  Scored  the    Highest 

Quality  and  Best  Color 
Pall  tmtownkmtlom  of  this  fkum  breed  of 

QUERNSIY  CLUi.  B«i  Y,  Pcterkoro,  N.  H. 


6IVE  AWAY  YOUR  COWS»if  they  woat  breed. 

Abortion  and  Sterility  are  the  Bane  of  the  Farmer's  Life 


Positively  Prevents  Abortion!  Positively  Prevents  Batrenness  and  Sterility. 

STERILOID  heals,  cleanses,  strengthens  the  reproductive  organs,  allays 
irritation,  and  destroys  the  germs  of  abortion.  Ordinarily,  cows  get  with  calf 
after  one  treatment.  STERILOID  prevents  disease  and  keeps  cows  regular 
breeders.  It  is  not  an  experiment;  when  used  according  to  the  simple  direc- 
tions it  has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

PRICE  %1 — Mailed  poMtpald,  In  plain  wrapper. 

If  STERILOID  does  not  do  all   that  we  claim  for  it,  we  will 
refund   the  purchase  price   (no  red  tape). 

3  9M-408        CoIumbiiM        Avenue,         Xew         Yorlc. 

Reference:    Colonial    National    Bank,    New    York. 


Guarantee 

MARTIN  REMEDY  CO., 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 

TOOLS 


F<m  ORCHJutDAMO  Farm, 

All  ffennlne  ^HTaUwmys"  are  intense  ealtlTaton  and 
wtlllncrease  your  crop*  K  to  60  per  cent.  Our  Doable 
I  Action  "Cutaway"  Harrow  is  a  wonderful  Invention 
— can  be  used  In  fleld  or  orchard.    Perfect  center 
draft.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses  will  move  the 
earth  twice  on  every  trip.    We  can  prove  It. 
••iBtenBlve  Cultivation,"  our  new  catalogue  isFre«. 
Send  for  It  today. 

CUTAWAY  HAKROW  CO..  gu6  Maia  St.  Himaai.  Cms. 


SAVE  LABOR  IN  SHREDDING 
FODDER. 


We  have  been  shredding  fodder  for 
twelve  years  and  have  learned  a  few 
things  about  saving  this  valuable  feed. 
Machines  in  this  vicinity  consume 
about  200  shocks  per  day.  and  it  takes 
live  teams  and  seven  men  to  keep  it 
up.  The  past  five  years  we  have 
changed  this  method  at  Lyndale  farm, 
and  save  one-half  the  expense. 

With  the  usual  method  of  shred- 
ding careless  workmen  scattered 
much  corn  and  fodder  about  the  fields 
and  yards.  Then  we  must  take  our 
turn  and  shred  when  the  fodder  was 
as  dry  as  tinder,  breaking  the  blades 
into  a  mass  of  dust  and  worthless 
waste. 

Now  we  engage  ourselves  during 
damp  mornings  and  cool  days  haul- 
ing 100  shocks  into  the  basement 
floors  and  just  outside  the  barn  place 
100  more  close  by  where  the  machine 
sets.  With  three  men  and  not  a  team 
on  the  job  we  husk  all  day,  for  there 
is  no  stopping  between  wagons.  Our 
fodder  is  all  shredded  while  in  the 
best  condition,  and  does  not  break 
to   pieces   badly. 

I  run  the  blower  myself,  and  keep 
the  fodder  evenly  distributed  in  the 
mows,  not  tramping  it  nor  beating  it 
down,  because  it  might  mold.  If  the 
blower  is  set  and  run  continually  in 
one  spot  for  a  time  the  fodder  will 
become  beaten  and  molded. 

For  several  years  I  have  built  up 
a  rail  pen  where  the  corn  from  the 
long  spout  is  dropped,  and  it  is  crib- 
bed at  once  with  no  management  of 
wagons  nor  scooping.  It  is  later  fed 
out  or  hauled  to  market. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BUGS  OUT  OF 
BEANS. 


T  don't  suppose  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  is  asked  about  more  in  one 
year's  time  than,  "How  to  keep  wee- 
vil out  of  beans  when  stored  away 
for  the  winter."  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  only  one  sure  cure;  that  is, 
fumigating  with  carbon  bi-sulfide. 
This  must  be  done  when  the  beans 
are  first  put  away  for  the  winter.  The 
eggs  from  which  the  weevil  hatches 
out,   are   laid   in   the   summer,   in   the 


bean  pod  while  the  bean  is  yet  soft 
and  growing.  It  doesn't  hatch,  how- 
ever, until  in  the  winter,  when  the 
weevil  eats  its  way  out  of  the  bean, 
leaving  a  characteristic  hole. 

When  you  first  put  the  beans  away 
in  the  winter,  they  can  be  fumigated 
and  all  the  eggs  killed  without  hurting 
the  beans  in  the  least.  Carbon  bi-sul- 
fide is  a  heavy,  ill-smelling  liquid, 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  drug 
store  at  about  50c  a  pound.  The 
fumes  are  very  poisonous  to  insects, 
but  not  to  human  beings.  It  evapor- 
ates readily  like  gasoline,  and  like 
gasoline,  is  explosive,  so  you  must 
not  go  around  fire  or  a  lamp  with  it. 
Put  the  beans  in  a  tight  box  or  can, 
put  a  couple  of  ounces  on  a  saucer 
over  the  beans,  then  cover  the  whole 
thing  over  with  a  couple  of  blankets 
or  something  that  will  keep  the  air 
out  and  the  fumes  in.  Leave  it  that 
way  over  night  and  you  will  never 
have  any  weevil  in  the  beans. 


Inside  Information  About  Tanning 
Hides  for  Coats  and  Robes. 
Your  Cow,  Steer  and  Horse  hides 
when  converted  into  fur  robes  and 
rugs  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than 
anything  you  can  buy.  There  is  no 
humbug  about  such  goods.  You 
know  what  they  are  when  you  furnish 
the  material  from  which  they  are 
made.  See  the  advertisement  of  the 
Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  in  another  column. 
These  people — who  are  pioneers  in 
this  kind  of  work — are  doing  a  large 
and  ever  increasing  business  in  cus- 
tom tanning,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
not  only  understand  their  business, 
but  treat  their  patrons  right.  See 
their  advertisement  in  another  column 
and  if  interested  get  their  illustrated 
catalog. 


COMMENTS  AND  JINGLES. 


(From   M.  A.   P.) 

Squire's  Daughter — By  the  way,  do 
you  spell  your  name  with  a  large  or  a 
small  N,  Mrs.  McNab? 

Villager— Oh,  middlin'  large,  miss. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  Januanr. 

CITY   PEOPLE  ARE  THE  REAL 
"RUBES." 


Their    Questions   and   Comments   on 

Live  Stock  and  Farm  Produce  at 

the  State  Fair  are  Enough  to 

make  a  Horse   Laugh. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the 
fashion  for  city  people  to  poke  fun 
at  the  farmer  when  the  latter  is  in 
a  big  city,  but  to  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, the  city  man  when  out  of  his 
element  is  just  as  impossible,  makes 
as  many  silly  comments  and  asks  as 
many  *fool  questions"  as  the  most 
farmerish  farmer. 

"A  city  man  about  sixty  years  old, 
came  through  here,"  said  one  of  the 
men  looking  9,fter  an  exhibit  of  New 
Market  Jerseys,  "and,  pointing  to  our 
cattle,  said,  'Are  those  Guernseys  or 
Dairy   Shorthorns?" 

That's  just  a  sample  of  the  city 
people's  remarks  in  the  cattle  barns. 
One  woman  doing  the  barns  had  no 
trouble  picking  out  the  bulls  from 
the  cows,  because  she  was  sure  that 
any  without  horns  were  what  some- 
body else  called  "gentlemen  cows." 
Jersey  cattle  were  given  the  name  of 
practically  every  other  breed.  Many 
people  asked  questions  that  showed 
that  they  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  how 
milking  was  done.  It  was  only  na- 
tural that  the  young  fellows  in  charge 
of  the  cattle  shoiild  do  a  little  "kid- 
ding," and  one  of  them  had  no  .diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  city  chap  to  believe 
that  "we  milk  that  one  with  a  wash- 
tub,  and  she  usually  fills  it." 

"Do  you  polish  their  horns  to  make 
them  shine?"  was  what  might  be  call- 
ed foolish  question  mi,  and  the  at- 
tendant would  be  pardoned  if  he  had 
answered,  "No,  to  make  them  miik 
better."  A  man  who  was  paring  a 
cow's  hoofs  was  asked  in  all  serious- 
ness by  a  woman,  "Are  you  paring 
her  nails?"  And  some  people  who 
saw  a  man  milking  by  hand  were 
quite  taken  with  the  way  the  "milk- 
ing machine"  worked.  It  seems  hard 
to  believe  the  man  who  states  that  he 
heard  two  women  discussing  wheth- 
er a  cow  was  milked  by  pumping  her 
tail,  but  he  swears  that  it's  the  truth. 
Look  for  Size,  not  Quality. 

"Anything  big  and  fat  takes  their 
eye,"  said  a  man  who,  like  all  the 
other  attendants  found  that  it  was 
simply  size  and  not  quality  that  at- 
tracts city  people.  "They  don't  see 
the  good  points  of  a  calf,  although 
they  call  it  a  'pretty  little  thing.'  " 

Horses  being  seen  in  the  city,  the 
city  folk  don't  ask  so  many  silly 
Questions  about  them  as  about  cat- 
tle, but  it  was  a  surprise  to  some  city 
people  to  find  that  horses  are  clean- 
ed. And,  as  with  the  cattle,  the  at- 
traction was  size.  One  horseman 
summed  up  the  city  people's  view- 
point by  saying,  "If  he's  a  big  horse, 
he's  a  ^ood  one." 

It's  size  also  that  takes  the  city  peo- 
ple's eye  when  they're  wandering 
through  the  hog  pen,  although  the 
women  folk  rave  over  the  "baby 
pigs."  The  pigs  of  the  between  sizes 
may  have  all  the  good  points  possible 
for  a  pig,  but  to  the  city  folk  in  gen- 
eral he's  just  a  pig.  And,  as  in  the 
horse  and  cattle  stables,  the  men 
looking  after  the  pies  have  hard  work 
to  keep  from  laughincr  at  some  re- 
marks the  city  people  make.  All 
kinds  of  guesses  are  made  as  to  the 
breed  of  the  "grunters."  and  when  the 
guessing  contest  gets  too  hot.  the 
attendant     settles     everything     with 


some  such  remark  as,  "Oh,  the  ones 
in  that  pen  are  razor  backs." 
A  "Short-horn"  Sheep. 

The  attitude  of  the  attendants  was 
well  stated  by  a  man  who  was  look- 
ing after  his  own  sheep  exhibit.  "We 
don't  mind  giving  all  the  information 
we  can  to  the  people  who  don't  pre- 
tend to  know,"  he  said,  "but  we  have 
no  use  for  the  know-it-all  from  the 
city.  You  hear  a  youngster  say, 
'What  kind  of  sheep  is  that,  daddy?' 
and  the  father  answers,  'That's  a 
Short-horn,'  and  proceeds  to  tell 
where  the  'Short-horn'  came  from. 
The  man  is  the  head  of  the  house. 
He's  the  main  guy,  and  he  has  to 
keep  up  his  reputation."  City  folk 
go  looking  through  the  sheep  pens 
for  Berkshires  as  well  as  Short-horns; 
indeed  they  get  the  breeds  of  animals 
beautifully  mixed. 

Seeing  the  metal  tags  on  which 
sheep  are  registered,  one  woman  said, 
"Oh,  look!  They  put  ear  rings  on  the 
sheep  to  make  them  look  pretty."  It 
happened  that  a  small  breed  of  sheep 
were  right  next  to  a  breed  of  large 
size,  and  the  usual  remark  concerning 
the  two  kind  was,  "These  are  lambs 
and  those  are  sheep." 

"They  think  we  are  shearing  the 
sheep  when  we  are  merely  doing  a 
little  clipping,"  said  a  man  who  looks 
after  some  of  the  sheep.  "Yes,  the 
city  people  rave  over  the  very  big 
sheep  or  the  very  little  ones.  They 
make  remarks  that  are  too  funny  for 
anything,  and  they  ask  questions  that 
you  wouldn't  believe  possible.  But 
the  children  are  getting  better.  The 
youngsters  are  getting  to  know  more, 
and  I  suppose  it's  because  they  soak 
in  a  little  nature  study  at  school." 

Badly  Mixed  on  Vegetables. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  vegetables 
the  city  people  rave  over  the  big 
pumpkins,  big  squash  and  bi§f  cab- 
bage. And  the  way  thev  mix  the 
names  of  the  various  exhibits  makes 
one  think  of  vegetable  soup. 

And  so  it  goes  all  down  the  line  of 
things  that  are  from  the  farm.  The 
man  looking  after  the  poultry  said 
that  he  sometimes  has  to  "go  away 
and  laugh"  at  some  of  the  things 
said  to  him  by  the  city  folk.  And 
the  man  who  was  talking  bees  to  all 
who  wished  to  learn  about  the  busy 
little  things,  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  have  a  city  man  proudly  give  ut- 
terance to  this  rich  bit  of  wisdom: 
"If  you  hold  your  breath  a  bee  can't 
sting  you." 


Page   Nineteen. 
"ROTS    AND    SPOTS." 


The  farmer  who  stores  potatoes  has 
many  more  obstacles  to  overcome  than 
the  corn  and  grain  growers.  Fig- 
uring their  loss  therefore  due  to 
shrinkage,  rot  and  other  ways,  a  con- 
servative estimate  would  place  it  at  33 
per  cent.  This  takes  not  even  the 
chances  of  glutted  market  in  iQii, 
which  is  not  likely,  however,  to  hap- 
pen. It  would  then  be  as  profitable  for 
the  grower  to  accept  50  cents  per  bushel 
in  November  as  75  cents  next  June. 
In  other  words,  $1  per  bushel  now  is  as 
much  as  $1.50  in  June. 

We  must  study  our  own  conditions. 
What  facilities  have  we  for  taking  care 
of  our  crop?  To  what  use  will  the  cash 
be  put  if  we  sell  now?  Many  things 
determine  our  course  of  action.  The 
best  course,  however,  for  the  average 
farmer  is  to  sell  early. 


Not  Conducive  to  Quietude. 

(From  the  Savannah  News.) 
The  New  York  World  prints  a 
story  that  is  not  conducive  to  the 
quietude  and  repose  of  weak  stom- 
achs. It  is  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
in  that  city  a  tremendous  demand  for 
rotten  eggs.  And  what  is  done  with 
them?  Why,  they  go  into  pies,  cakes 
and  ice  cream.  "One  thousand  cases 
of  rotten  eggs  go  into  food  products 
in  this  city  every  day,"  says  the 
World.  However,  the  Health  Com- 
missioner is  stirring  up  his  inspectors 
with  a  sharp  stick,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  diminution  in  this  odorous  traf- 
fic. And  then  the  cake  foundries  will 
put  up  prices  in  all  probability. 


There  Should  Be  Punishment. 

(From  the  Macon  News.) 
The  New  York  World  has  been 
instrumental  in  exposing  a  trade  in 
rotten  eggs  carried  on  in  that  city  with 
the  knowledge  and  collusion  of  the 
chief  food  inspector  and  some  of  his 
assistants.  One  thousand  cases  of 
decomposed  eggs  go  into  food  every 
day  in  that  citv.  it  is  charged.  The 
eggs  are  sold  to  bakers  who  use  them 
in  cake-making.  Not  only  are  the 
best  customers  for  these  eggs  the 
wholesale  dealers  in  bakers'  supplies, 
according  to  the  World's  showing, 
but  the  demand  is  actually  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply.     ♦     *     * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  World's 
charges  are  proved  to  be  correct  that 
the  guilty  persons  will  be  brought  to 
book  and  drastic  measures  taken  to 
put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  "rots  and 
spots."  For,  as  the  World  says,  "grav- 
er considerations  than  those  of  petty 
graft  are  involved  in  a  form  of  swin- 
dling which  trades  on  the  health  of 
citizens." 


An  Abominable  Practice. 
(From   the    Erie   Herald.) 

The  rotten  egg  industry  is  one 
which  has  been  engaged  in  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  is  apparently  one  in 
which  there  was  no  small  profit.  Some 
of  those  engaged  in  the  business  ap- 
parently secured  licenses  to  sell  eggs 
for  the  tannery  business  and  also  to 
sell  eggs  for  food.  It  was  discovered 
that  rotten  eggs  designed  for  use  in 
tanning  leather  might  also  be  used  as 
a  food  supply,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  circumspection  of  the  local 
health  authorities.     *     ♦     ♦ 

The  New  York  World  exposed  the 
infamous  business,  and  when  the  dis- 
closures were  made  suspensions  of  at- 
taches in  the  Health  Department  were 
made  and  it  was  incidentally  estab- 
lished that  some  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  department  were  rather 
disposed  to  connive  at  the  most  abom- 
inable illegal  practices. 


An  individual  that  will  sell  rotten 
eggs  knowingly,  should  spend  some 
time  in  jail,  and  be  compelled  to  eat 
one  rotten  tfrfr  daily  for  seven  days. 


The  man  who  spends  much  time  in 
his  garden  or  orchard  or  field  won't 
have  to  spend  much  time  in  the  mar- 
ket when  he  gets  ready  to  sell. 
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Good    manners   is    the   first   law   of 
society. 


Half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  to  a 
pint  of  salt  water  makes  an  excellent 
solution  for  cleaning  and  brightening 
brass. 


Page  Twenty. 
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Enger  "40'^  Torpedo--$2 1 50 

Modern  Methods  Reduce  Cost 

The  Enger  ^^40^'  Was  Impossible  Before 
Enger  Conditions   Were  Created 


MODERN  METHODS— 
VS.  MANUFACTURING  COST 

Every  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  manu- 
factured product  is  largely  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  organization — and  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

A  system  built  on  these  modern  principles  is 
responsible  for  the  Enger  **40.'* 

Such  a  car  could  not  be  built  under  any 
other  system. 

A  new  factory — a  new  organization — a  new 
car — plenty  of  capital — and  the  world's  auto- 
mobile knowledge  and  experience — brought  out 
the  Enger  "40." 

These  ideal  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
Enger  "40" — which  has  set  a  new  basis  for  car 
value. 

ANY  CAR  WOULD  BE  BETTER 
IF  ENGER-BUILT 

The  Enger  Motor  Car  Company  realized  they 
would  have  to  build  a  good  car  to  win — with  so 
many  other  makers  in  the  field. 

That  is  why  Enger  manufacturing  conditions 
were  established. 

These  conditions  made  these  specifications 
possible  in  a  $2000  car — 40  horsepower — 116 
inch  wheel  base — big  wheels — and  a  strong, 
roomy,  but  light  weight  body. 

There  are  six  Enger  models — the  Torpedo  40 
— ^the  most  beautiful  body  design  of  this  popu- 
lar type — the  five-passenger  touring  car  and 
roadster  are  most  luxurious  in  room  and  com- 
fort. 

They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  All  40 
H.  P. 


THE  TIME  WAS  RIPE 

Motorists  welcomed  the  Enger  **40." 
It  was  automobile  news  to  them.    For  it  gave 
them  a  new  insight  into  car  values — and  into  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  a  great  industry. 

All  owners  of  small,  medium-priced  cars  want 
big  cars — with  more  power — that  they  can  buy 
for  a  fair  price. 

The  Enger  "40"  is  the  only  solution. 

Enger  cars  meet  every  desire.  The  line  is 
complete. 

We  offer  a  5-passenger  touring  car  (fully 
equipped  for  only  $2000 — a  4-passenger  Tor- 
pedo for  $1750 — a  4-passenger  Touring  car  for 
$1700— a  40  H.  P.  Roadster  with  Torpedo  front 
for  $1650— the  Enger  Roadster  for  $1600. 

These  models  are  ready  for  delivery. 

LET  THE  ENGER  "40"  BE  YOUR 
CRITERION. 

In  judging  other  cars  let  the  Enger  "40"  be 
your  criterion. 

Then  we  know  if  you  stick  to  the  standard 
set  by  the  Enger — by  which  you  gauge  the 
worth  of  other  cars — you  will  buy  an  Enger 
"40." 

It  will  eliminate  cars  far  above  its  price. 

This      comparison — and      investigation — will 

convince  you  that  the  Enger  "40"  has  all  the 
soundest  principles  of  motor  construction — and 
all  the  proven  late  ones. 

When  you  realize  the  wonderful  value  in  this 
car — you  will  buy  the  Enger — built  under  mod- 
ern cost-reducing  conditions. 

Let  the  Enger  "40"  be  your  standard.  Send 
for  catalog  today. 


U/)e  Kng'er  Motor  Car  Co., 


Gest  <&  Summer  Stm., 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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FEBRUARY 


HUMANITY. 

It's  the  bad  that's  in  the  best  of  us 
Makes  the  saint  so  like  the  rest  of  us  I 
It's  the  good  in  the  darkest-curst  of  us 
Redeems  and  saves  the  worst  of  us  I 
It's  the  muddle  of  good  and  badness, 
It's  the  tangle  of  tears   and   gladness, 
It's  the  lunacy  linked  with  sanity, 
That  make  and  mock  humanity! 

— Arthur   Stringer. 
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THE    VOICE    OF    THE    PEOPLE 
IN   FORTY  LEGISLATURES. 


To  the  members  of  forty  State  Leg- 
islatures now  in  session  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  calling  for  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote  and  for  the  ratitication  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax. 

The  movement  for  these  two 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  is  a 
movement  of  popular  revolt  against 
political  and  economic  monopoly  and 
the  usurpation  of  privilege. 

In  practical  effect  these  measures 
do  not  seek  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  vindicate  its  principle  and 
restore  its  power. 

That  the  American  people  are  in 
motion  toward  a  revival  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  emancipation  from  mo- 
nopoly was  clearly  shown  by  all  the 
returns  of  the  late  November  elec- 
tions. 

And  you,  gentlemen  of  forty  Leg- 
islatures, should  understand  that  the 
mandate  of  the  people  in  these  consti- 
tutional matters  deserves  better  to  be 
listened  to  than  all  the  bargains  of 
bosses  or  the  clamor  of  committee 
rooms. 

When  the  people  start  out  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
they  move  on  a  plane  that  dominates 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
Their  action  is  absolute,  so  far  as  hu- 
man beings  are  concerned.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  God,  to  the  immutable  facts 
of  Nature,  and  to  nothing  else. 

You  will  make  a  grave  mistake  if 
you  deal  with  the  Income  Tax  and 
with  the  people's  right  to  choose  their 
•own  Senators  as  if  these  were  party 
questions. 

They  are  national  aims.  They  be- 
long to  a  political  sphere  that  is  above 
all  parties.  And  they  have  a  momen- 
tum sufficient  to  overturn  any  politi- 
■cal  organization  that  opposes  them. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  reported  favorably  on  the 
popular  election  of  Senators.  The 
same  thing  happened  once  before,  and 
nothing  came  of  it. 


For  a  whole  generation  the  Senate 
has  stubbornly  refused  to  move  in 
this  matter. 

It  cannot  now  be  depended  on  to 
act  from  any  sense  of  right  or  rev- 
erence for  the  public  will. 

Its  hand  must  be  forced. 

Upon  the  demand  of  four  more 
State  Legislatures — to  add  to  those 
that  have  already  spoken — the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  will  be  compelled 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
to  call  the  Second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Republic. 

Such  a  convention  would  have  pow- 
er to  frame  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

It  would  also  have  power  to  re- 
frame  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
.\mendment,  if  that  should  be  thought 
necessary. 

Such  amendments  would,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  would 
so  pass  into  the  fabric  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  is  because  the  people  have  the 
power  to  thus  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  Senate,  and  be- 
cause they  have,  by  the  votes  of 
twenty-seven  legislatures,  already 
evinced  their  willingness  to  exercise 
such  power,  that  the  Senate  is  now 
compelled  to  deal  respectfully  with  the 
resolution  that  has  come  from  its  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  Income  Tax  Amendment  has 
already  been  ratified  bv  the  legisla- 
tures of  Alabama.  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi.  Oklahoma.  Kentucky,  Il- 
linois and  Maryland. 

Of  you  men  who  sit  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  forty  legis- 
latures now  in  session  the  people  re- 
quire that  one  of  two  things  shall  be 
done   before   the   Spring   comes. 

You  should  either  deliver  to  us  the 
two  amendments  duly  ratified,  or  you 
should  complete  the  call  for  a  Con- 
stitutional  Convention. 

The  people  prefer  the  former  alter- 
native. And  it  is  in  your  power  to 
give  them  that. 


You  can  compel  the  Senate  to  pass 
the  resolution  of  its  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, since  the  Senators  now  in  of- 
fice are  your  men.  It  was  from  your 
bodies  that  their  commissions  were 
derived. — Editorial  from  New  York 
American. 


VOX  POPULL 


Ask  your  children  what  that  means. 
In  good  old  English  it  is,  the  Voice 
of  the  People. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  being 
raised  in  a  way  that  will  be  heard  by 
the  powers  that  be.  This  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  representative  govern- 
ment. The  people  have  been  crying 
out  against  they  know  not  what.  Only 
an  echo  came  back  to  show  them  that 
a  great  wall  divided  them  from  the 
seat  of  government  and  their  heartfelt 
desires. 

This  great  wall  in  Special  Privi- 
leges, erected  by  the  people  them- 
selves for  their  lord  and  master,  the 
Interests.  Long  have  they  toiled, 
making  bricks  without  straw,  feeling 
with  shame  the  stinging,  insulting 
query — "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

Less  than  a  year  ago  these  few 
monejr  kings  through  their  stool  pig- 
eons in  Congress,  laughed  to  scorn 
the  efforts  of  the  few  insurgents  who 
tried  to  repeat  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress the  voice  of  the  people.  "Have 
we  not  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  an  Attorney  General?  Have  we 
not  the  political  bosses  of  both  par- 
ties? What  fear  have  we  of  a  few 
barking  dogs?"  said  they. 

But  ere  the  year  had  passed  these 
selfsame  Interests  have  begun  to  feel 
the  wall  of  Special  Privileges  quake. 
Like  the  boastful  citizens  of  Jericho 
they  have  begun  to  wonder  what  all 
this  marching  about  their  stronghold 
means.  Some  day  a  shout  of  the  peo- 
ple will  bring  down  this  wall  of  Spe- 
cial Privileges  as  did  the  shout  of  old 
bring  down  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

The  Interests  no  longer  laugh  to 
scorn  the  speeches  of  the  enraged 
people.    They  have  begpan  to  see  a  be- 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 

ginning  to  an  end.  The  day  is  not 
many  years  hence  when  the  people 
will  sit  in  the  seats  ot  power  and  the 
Interests  will  be  humble  servants  of 
the  people. 

But  that  day  will  not  come  until 
some  radical  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  choosing  our  rulers 
^our  Congress  and  our  President. 
We  must  get  back  to  a  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people.  We've  got 
to  elect  the  president  by  a  popular  bal- 
lot and  nominate  him  in  the  same  un- 
intiuenced  way. 

National  conventions  are  a  farce  of 
public  will  in  choosing  candidates. 
The  Interests  pay  the  campaign  ex- 
penses and  for  that  privilege  demand 
the  right  to  name  the  candidates  and 
write  the  platforms.  They  elect  whom 
they  will.  And  so  on  down  the  line 
in  those  states  where  senators  are 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  or  ofticers 
bv  that  modern  stronghold  of  the 
people's  rights — the  direct  primary. 

Maste  the  day  when  we  get  a  line 
of  recall  upon  the  supreme  judges 
who  hide  the  intent  of  the  law  behind 
legal  technicalities  and  ancient  prece- 
dent. Law  is  but  an  expression  of 
common  will.  When  distorted  into 
the  expression  of  a  small  minority  it 
is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Some  day  soon  we  will  know  why 
the  will  of  the  people  has  not  been 
heeded.  There  need  be  no  radical 
changes  in  the  law.  A  few  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  Congress  and  the 
judicial  benches  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  will  be  quickly  heard. 

PARCELS  POST  AGAIN. 

If  an  express  company  can  make 
nine  hundred  per  cent,  on  its  invest- 
ment in  the  state  as  is  the  case  m 
Iowa,  it  is  about  time  that  exorbitant 
rates  be  declared  illegal  or  that  a 
parcels  post  be  established  that  will 
handle    the    small    package   business. 

We  are  a  lot  of  chumps  to  stand 
such  a  thing  as  long  as  we  have  with- 
out protest.  Maybe  you  think  you 
have  protested.  You've  read  some 
warm  editorials  in  the  farm  press  on 
parcels  post  and  you've  been  convinc- 
ed that  the  robbery  should  be  stop- 
ped—but what  have  you  done  to  stop 

it? 

The    senators    and    representatives 

in  Congress  are  not  going  to  pay  any 
attention  to  you  until  they  have  to. 
They  get  a  flood  of  letters  from  the 
merchants  appealing  to  them  to  not 
vote  for  a  parcels  post.  And  they 
get  no  letters  from  you  farmers  ask- 
ing or  demanding  that  they  vote  for 
a  parcels  post.  What  would  you  do 
in  their  place?  Would  you  get  excit- 
ed over  a  parcels  post  bill  if  no  one 
seemed  to  want  it?  The  politician 
likes  too  well  to  appear  to  please  the 
people.  So  he  naturally  sides  m  with 
the  majority  of  kickers.  There  are 
more  farmers  than  merchants  and 
you  could  have  a  parcels  post  bill 
pass  the  next  session  of  Congress  if 
you  would  get  busy  and  lick  postage 
stamps. 

It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  sign  pe- 
titions. Sign  a  postal  card  or  letter 
y(,u  yourself  have  written  and  you 
will  make  them  take  notice.  Don  t 
follow  some  form  recommended  l)y 
a  farm  paper.  Get  up  your  own  let- 
ter in  your  own  way  and  tell  them 
what  you  want  and  that  you  are  look- 
ing to  them  to  do  their  duty. 

When  you've  done  that  you  win 
eet  a  letter  from  Washington.  Yr.u  11 
Ret  a  personal  letter  from  a  real  live 
senator     or     representative— or     his 


clerk.  Send  me  the  replies  and  let's 
see  what  can  be  done  to  help  you  get 
a  parcels  post. 

"Vox  Populi  and  Parcels  Post 
Again"  are  editorials  from  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  "Successful  Farming"  and 
they  are  so  good  that  every  farm  pa- 
per should  reprint  and  give  due  cred- 
it. Now  we  wish  to  add  that  Con- 
gressmen and  U.  S.  Senators  as  well 
as  the  Judiciary  are  human  beings 
and  liable  to  err.  When  your  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  do  not  vote 
right  on  popular  measures  "spank" 
them  by  a  letter  at  a  cost  of  a  2c 
stamp.     They  often  need  it.       B.  S. 

BEETS  BEAT  GUNS  FOR  FIGHT- 
ING OUR  FOREIGN  ENEMIES. 


Pumpkin  and  Carrot  Better  Than  All 

Our    Ornaments,    Prof.    Knapp 

Tells  the  Republican  Club. 

BUT  A  TREMENDOUS  LOSS 
FROM  BAD  FARM  METHODS. 


Other   Experts     Say     "Back     to  the 

Farm"   Movement  is  Unsound, 

Even  Dangerous. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  soil 
in  the  United  States.  The  matter  is, 
there  is  a  poor  man  on  top  of  good 

soil. 

"When  I  am  asked  how  to  apply 
fertilizer,  I  say  put  one  half  on  the 
man  and  the  other  half  on  the  soil." 
Those  two  ideas  were  flung  at  his 
hearers  at  the  Saturday  luncheon  of 
the  Republican  Club  yesterday  by 
Prof.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  chief  expert 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  was  delighted  applause  by  the 
biggest  crowd  the  cluD  has  held  at 
such  a  meeting  this  year.  Prof. 
Knapp  came  as  the  representative  of 
Secretary  James  A.  Wilson  to  speak 
on  "From  the  City  to  the  Farm." 

"The  retention  of  the  boy  on  the 
farm  is  a  much  more  mixed  problem 
than  we  apprehend."  Prof.  Knapp 
said.  "It  is  impossil)le  to  keep  him 
there  if  he  believes  he  can  do  better 
eUewhere.  The  problem  is  to  make 
the  farm  so  attractive  that  he'll  stay 
there.  But  the  almighty  dollar  event- 
ually controls. 

Loss  by  Lack  of  Progress. 
"The  trouble  with  farm  life  is  that 
while  the  cities  have  adopted  modern 
methods  the  country  has  been  sta- 
tionary. There  has  been  very  little 
progress  in  farming  methods  com- 
pared with  those  in  business  and 
manufacture. 

"There  are  a  billion  acres  of  land 
on  which  there  is  constant  loss  by 
erosion,  improper  tillage.  floods, 
storms,  etc.  Placing  this  loss  at  ^1 
an  acre,  a  conservative  estimate,  a 
billion  dollars  is  lost  to  the  country 
each  year  that  could  be  saved  if  pro- 
per methods  were   used."      _ 

Laying  down  the  proposition  that 
folk«:  arc  'slaves  to  fashion,  not  only 
in    clothes    but    in    food,    the    expert 

"We  are  not  fed  according  to  the 
tdiilosophv  of  what  will  produce  the 
best  results,  but  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  appctitos  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  only  save 
$'0  a  vear  apiece  on  their  food  an'1 
cfothes'  which  could  easily  be  done, 
it  would  mean  that  the  country 
would  benefit  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
The  average  life  in  this  country  is 
thirty-three    vears      It    properly    fed 
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and   clothed   there  is  no  reason   why 
the  average     life     of     the     individual 
should  not  be  increased  to  fifty  years. 
The   increase  of  just  one  year  of  life 
would   mean   a   saving  to   the  people 
of  America  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year." 
Work  in  the  South. 
As  remedies  for  the  present  condi- 
tions,   Knapp    said,    farms    should    be 
run   on  a  business  basis,  just  as  are 
manufactories,  and  that  the  only  way 
to   teach    this    was   through    personal 
contact.     Along  this  line,  he  said,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  put  a 
representative  in  every  district  of  the 
South;    has    organized    a    department 
for   the  instruction   of  boys,  with   an 
enrollment    of   46,225    at    the    end    of 
last  year;  has  organized  girls'  clubs, 
where    the    proper    canning    of    farm 
products    is    taught,    and    has    taken 
means  to  help  farmers'  wives. 

Another  conclusion  Knapp  enunci- 
ated was  that  "gardens  are  at  the 
l)ottom  of  the  high  cost  of  livine." 
He  said  there  are  25,000,000  children 
idle  who  might  be  producers  if  they 
only  were  taught  properlv  to  till  a 
garden.  .       .      ^^ 

"And  this  is  not  an  expensive  job.' 
he  said.    "If  they  would  only  give  me 
one-half  of  one  battleship  I  could  put 
demonstrators  in  every  county  in  the 
country.     I  can  fight  off  more  foreign 
invaders  with  a  pumpkin,  a  carrot  and 
a  beet  than  with  all  your  armaments." 
Two  Kinds  of  Farmers. 
Prof.    L.    H.     Bailey     of     Cornell, 
Chairman  of  the  Rural  Life  Commis- 
sion, and  Dr.     Josiah     Strong     Cook 
took  the  view  that  there  never  could 
be   a   "back   to   the    farm"   movement 
that    would    be     successful,     because 
such  a  thing  was  wrong  economically. 
Bailey   said   there   were   two  kinds  of 
farmers,    the    horny    handed    and    the 
velvet     handed.     "The     former,"     he 
said,  "are  likely  to  water  your  milk; 
the  latter  will  water  your  stocks.  The 
'back  to  the  land'  movement  is  poli- 
tically,   financially    and    economically 
unsound. 

"There  is  needless  alarm  over  the 
movement  of  the  country  population 
to  the  cities.  We  have  passed  through 
the  rural  phase  of  our  civilization  and 
we  will  never  again  be  a  rural  popu- 
latJon. 

Dr.  Strong  said  he  was  convinced 
the  "back  to  the  farm"  idea  was  ab- 
solutely fallacious. 

"No  improvements  in  the  condi- 
tions of  farming  can  make  men  go 
back  to  the  soil,"  said  he.  "Let  us 
not  spend  time,  strength  and  money 
in  fighting  the  inevitable.  'Back  to 
the  farm'  is  a  foolish,  a  dangerous 
cry.  The  supreme  problem  of^^  the 
times  is  the  problem  of  the  city." 

Prof.  G.  T.  Powell.  President  of  the 
.Agricultural  Experts'  Association,  al- 
so spoke. 

A  STRANGE  SITUATION. 

"Humor  is  a  funnv  thing."  said 
Bink^. 

"It  ought  to  be,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher. , 

"Oh.  T  don't  mean  that  way. '  said 
Rinks.  "I  mean  that  it  is  a  strange 
thintj.  Now.  T  can't  speak  French, 
but  1  can  always  understand  a  French 
ioke:  and  1  can  speak  English,  but 
I'm  blest  if  T  can  -Jee  an  English  ioke." 

"Mo^t  people  are."  said  the  philoso- 
pher. 

"Are   what^"   said    Binks. 

"Blest  if  they  can  see  an  English 
ioke."  said  the  "philosopher.  "It  is  a 
sitrn  of  an  unusually  keen  vision." — 
Harper's   Weekly. 
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HORSES. 


There  are  two  classes  of  horses, 
light  and   draft. 

A  draft  horse  should  weigh  1,700 
Ids.  or  better.  A  horse  working  in 
the  city  must  be  heavy.  The  most 
profitable  horse  for  the  farmer  is  the 
draft  horse.  They  must  be  heavy, 
the  rnuscle  and  bone  large  and  strong. 
The  important  things  to  consider  are 
the  forearms,  weight,  and  quality.  By 
quality  we  have  reference  to  bone, 
hair,  skin  and  head. 

The  old  saying.  "No  foot,  no  horse," 
is  true.  An  animal  must  have  under- 
pinning to  be  a  good  draft  horse.  The 
foot  on  a  draft  horse  should  be  large 
and  wide  at  the  heel.  The  frog  in  a 
horse's  foot  acts  like  a  buffer  or  a 
rubber  pad.  A  horse  should  be  shod 
so  that  the  frog  touches  the  ground. 
The  feet  always  will  be  noticed  when 
buying  a  horse.  A  sloping  pastern 
is  better  than  a  stubby  foot.  The  knee 
should  be  a  broad,  clean,  supported 
joint.  Horses'  hocks  should  not  be 
far  apart  and  square;  a  round  hock 
does  not  wear  as  well  as  a  broad 
s(|uare  one. 

Horses  should   have  heavy  muscles 
and  a  good     collar     bed.     The     loins 
should   be    short,   strong   and   heavily 
muscled.     Hind  legs  should  not  be  too 
close   to   the     front     legs.     A     horse 
should  have  a  big  middle,  with  a  long, 
round    rib:    legs    and    feet    should    be 
square    under   the   bodv.     H   the    feet 
are  too  close  together  and  not  square 
under   the    body,    thev   are   "bunchy." 
and  the  animal  is  an  awkward  mover. 
The  head  should  be  wide  between  the 
eyes,  with  a  full  forehead.     The  Rom- 
an nose  horse  is  characterized  as  be- 
ing   a    very    strong    one.     There    are 
many  breeds     of   horses;     they     are: 
Percheron. 
Clydesdale, 
Shire, 
Belgian. 
The     Percheron     is     a     native    of 
France,  of  a  black  and  gray  color,  is 
a  good  active  draft  horse,  with  a  clean 
leg  and  is  not  very  hard  to  take  care 
of. 

Clydesdale,    a    native    of    Scotland, 
with  a  white  splash  on   face  and  an 
kles;  has  feathered  or  hairy  legs,  and 
IS  not  very  easy  to  take  care  of. 

The  Shire  is  the  biegcst  hor>e 
known;  has  a  large  amount  of  bone, 
and   weighs   heavy;   has   long  hair   or 


KENDAICS 

CIRE 

''ONLY  SURE  REMEDY 

UiMlvd  JD,  Ala.,  A|ir.  'M,  iWO». 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Uentlernen:  Please  nend  me  copy  of  jroiir 
TREATISE.  I  have  been  iiBlnif  your  sjiavin  Cure 
for  20  years,  and  find  II  la  th«  only  sur*  r«m«4y. 
II  U  Iha  baal  llnlmanl  I  cmn  gal  for  horsa  mn4 
man.  Yours  truly,  W.J.McUee. 

That  tells  the  whole  utory.  and  It  is  the  ex- 
perience that  bundredei  of  thousands  have  bad 
in  the  past  40  years,  and  It's  the  experience  yaii 
will  have — "It  IB  the  ooljr  sure  remedy"— 

For  Spavin,  Rlngbone»Curb,  Splint, 
Swellings  and  All  Lameness 

Sold  By  Orugalata— SI  .00  a  Bel«U,  ft  bottlee  for 
$i>m).  Kef  pTfon  hand  alw.tyH.  Berea<ly  for  the 
eniertrenoy.  KendallV  stopHtbe  pain,  starts  the 
circulation,  penetrates  and  removes  the  aauaa 
of  the  disorders.  Ask  forafreecopy  of  "A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Horse."  It  not  at  dealers  writ*  to— 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Cnaakur«  rails,  VI. 


fringes   on    its   legs,  and   has   a   very 
long  mane;  originated  in  England. 

The  Belgian  draft  horse  is  heavy 
bodied,  thick  set,  short  quarters, 
short-legged,  and  compact  horse,  with 
a  good  deal  of  spirit,  but  sluggish  in 
action.  They  are  of  a  roan,  chestnut, 
or  sorrel  color,  and  an  easy  keeper 
and  feeder. 


THE   HORSE'S   MOUTH. 


A  colt's  mouth  does  not  ordinarily 
require  attention  until  he  has  reached 
his  second  year.  By  the  time  the 
youngster  is  one  year  old  he  has  on 
each  jaw.  upper  and  lower,  >ix  front 
teeth,  or  incisors,  and  six  grinders,  or 
molars. 

Between  the  second  and  third  years 
a  horse  discards  12  teeth  in  all, 
which  are  replaced  by  permanent 
ones.  These  are  the  middle  incisor^ 
and  the  first  and  second  grinders  on 
each  side.  During  this  time  very  se- 
rious difficulties  may  be  encountered. 
Frequently  an  incisor  will  fail  to 
loosen  and  be  tipped  forward  by  the 
incoming  tooth  until  its  sharp  edge 
lacerates  the  lip.  The  wound  may 
become  infected  and  extremelv  swol- 
len and  sensitive  and  the  animal  be 
unable  to  chew  because  of  pain.  The 
same  applies  to  the  back  teeth— one 
may  fail  to  be  shed,  and  the  perma- 
nent tooth  is  likely  to  push  the  tem- 
porary grinder  out  so  that  the  cheek 
IS  severely  injured.  An  animal  may 
rapidly  lose  flesh  or  actually  starve 
to  death  from  such  an  occurrence. 

The  third  grinder  is  replaced  at 
three  and  one-half  years.  This  baby 
tcjoth  frequently  fails  to  drop  off, 
forms  a  cap  over  the  permanent  one, 
and  is  likely  to  keep  other  teeth  from 
grmding  properly  or  otherwise  inter- 
fere  with   mastication. 

A  horse  at  five  years  of  age  has  a 
so-called  full  mouth.  This  means 
that  all  his  teeth  are  permanent  and 
in  full  wear. 

At  one  time,  before  the  horse 
was  a  servant  of  man,  he  was  provid- 
ed with  a  full  set  of  teeth,  that  i.s. 
there  was  no  space  left  between  the 
incisors  and  the  molars.  It  is  not 
infrequent  to  see  a  very  small  tootli 
ju>t  in  front  of  the  first  grinder  This 
IS  a  vestige  of  the  "wolf  tooth."  It 
does  no  harm  and  has  no  ill  effect 
upon  the  animal's  eyes,  as  is  some- 
times claimed. 

The  grinding  surface  of  the  molars 
normally  wears  in  an  obli<|ue  fashion, 
so  that  very  sharp  points  form  on  the 
outside  of  the  upper  teeth  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  lower.  These  should  be 
carefully  removed.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  too  murh 
is  taken  away  and  the  grinding  sur- 
face of  the  tO(,th  is  injured.  \ 
horse's  niouth  should  l)f  dressed  once 
every  year.  and.  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  young  horse  should  l.t- 
watched  lest  s<»nie  irregularity  in 
shedding    cause    him    a    great    deal    ,,i 

suffenntf  and   perhap-*  cost   his   life 

H,    K.    Kingman.   Coh.rado   Agricultu- 
ral  College.   Fort   Collins. 

Mange  is  a  parasitical  plague  that 
Is  highly  contagious.  It  may  be 
spread  directly  from  one  animal  to 
another  or  by  the  use  of  utensils  that 
have  been  in  contact  with  an  infected 
animal.  When  it  is  discovered  that 
a  horse  has  the  mange  it  should  be 
isolated  and  the  stable  appointments 
disinfected  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagrion. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 
HEAVY  ANIMALS   IN   DEMAND. 

Large  work  horses  are  preferable 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  market.  The 
trim  roadster  is  not  in  the  demand 
as  he  was  formerly,  and  the  driver 
and  the  coach,  once  the  favorite  in 
the  cities,  is  being  crowded  out  by  the 
automobile. 

On  the  farm  it  is  different.  Farms 
It  is  true,  are  being  cut  up  and  made 
smaller  and  the  gasoline  engine  is 
supplying  much  farm  power  and  even 
the  auto  is  making  its  way  into  the 
rural  districts,  still  the  farm  wants 
the  heavy  horses  as  does  the  city 
markets.  The  Bclgium.s.  Shires, 
Clydesdales  and  Percherons  are  al- 
ways in  demand  and  the  young 
horses  of  these  breeds  command  very 
fancy   prices. 


fiLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 
SKIM-MILK   FOR  COLTS. 
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AN  OLD  THEORY. 


In  a  lengthy  article  (m  mules  in  the 
Wisconsin  Farmer  we  find  this  state- 
ment: 

.  "There  is  one  point  in  mule  breed- 
ing that  is  perhaps  not  as  much  con- 
sidered as  It  might  be,  and  that  is  that 
much  of  the  "mule  lonk"  in  the  mule 
can  be  tempered  and  improved  bv 
lirst  breeding  the  mare  to  a  stallion 
having  her  first  colt  by  him,  and  then 
afterwards  breeding  to  the  jack  It 
IS  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  first  off- 
spring greatly  influences  subsequent 
ones.  For  instance,  breed  a  mare 
first  to  a  jack  and  you  will  undoubt- 
edly get  a  fine  mule  as  the  result 
Afterward  breed  even  continuously 
to  a  stallion  and  every  one  of  the 
mare  s  progeny  will  have  a  very  no- 
ticeable mule  look,  no  matter  how 
fine  the  animals  may  otherwise  look. 
iiy  reversing  the  operation,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mules  will  be  greatly 
softened  and  improved,  and  the  value 
consequently  increased." 

Is  this  true  or  is  it  merely   imagi- 
nation.'    Science   fails    to   agree   with 
\V?o'"y   held   by  this   mule   breed- 
er.    What  do  other  mule-raisers  think 
abr.nt    it-— Editor's    Note. 


ALFALFA  FOR  HORSES. 


One  of  the  foremost  horse  breed- 
ers ,„  America,  who  constantly  main- 
tains upwards  of  one  hundred  head 
ot  various  ages,  writes  this:  "In  my 
e.xperience  of  twenty-five  years  in 
pasturing  horses  on  alfalfa,  results 
have  convinced  me  that  it  produce> 
niore  bone,  muscle  and  bh»od  in 
horses  in  less  time  than  any  other 
pasturage  with  which  I  am  acjuaint- 
ed.  But  1  believe  it  profitable  in 
raising  the  best  horses  to  use  also  a 
moderate  gram  ration,  to  stimulate 
rapid  growth  and  early  development; 
"]>'  'lorses.  however,  have  shown  no 
III  effects  from  pasturing  on  alfalfa 
without  gram,  or  other  feed,  and  I 
have  f«»und  such  pasturage  condu- 
cive to  health  and  nrolificacy.  matur- 
ing animals  equal  fr.r  service  to  any 
reared  otherwise.  I  have  raised  three'- 
year-olds  grown  on  alfalfa  and  a  light 
grain  ration  to  exceed  a  ton  in  weight, 
carrying  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Ijreed  to  which  they  belonged.  Fur- 
ther, T  find  using  alfalfa  as  a  horse 
pasture  a  much  more  economical 
method    of    raising    horses    than    any 

r  .i^''.."~^"'^"'""'s   "The    Book   of   Al- 
falfa 


•^ 


An  inquirer  has  asked  if  skirn-milk 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  give  to 
a  colt  after  it  has  been  weaned.     This 
is  a  line  in  which  the  writer  happens 
to  have  had     some     personal     experi- 
ence.    The  answer  is  that,  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken,  it  is  just  about 
the  best  thing  likely  to  happen  to  the 
colt.     Too  much   skim-milk  does  not 
agree  with  a  colt,  and  may  cause   it 
to  scour,  just  as  it  would  a  young  pig 
or  a  calf.     Sour  milK  does  not  agree 
with  a  colt,  for  horses  of  all  ages  are 
just  about  as  subject  to  fermentative 
indigestion  as  any  other  domesticated 
animal.     It   does   not   do  to   give   the 
colt  too  much  skim-milk  at  any  time, 
but    especially   when      it   is    first   fed. 
Otherwise,  as  the  saying  goes,  "skini- 
milk  is  all  right."     Commence  by  giv- 
ing the  colt  only  a  little  bit  of  skim- 
milk  as   the   fall   advances,  cool  wea- 
ther  will   assist   in   keepin*'   the   milk 
fresh,  but  if  fed   directly  from   skim- 
ming so  much  the  better.     If  the  milk 
seems  to  agree  with  the  colt,  gradual- 
ly increase.     Give  the  colt  all  of  the 
crushed    oats    it    will    eat.   as   well    as 
clean,  bright  hay  or  grass,  but  do  not 
overload  with  skim-milk  to  the  scour- 
ing point.  jr.. 
Skim-milk   is     not     only   good   for 
colts,  but  for  older  horses  as  well.   It 
will   make  a  visible   difference  »"   t"e 
way  in  which  a  horse  will  put-on  flesh 
just  about   from   the   start.     Gains   in 
horse-flesh  are  just  about  as  valuable 
as  gains  in  pork,  beef  or  mutton    and 
fresh,  pure  skim-milk  can  generally  be 
used  to  advantage  in  making  them.— 
Canadian   Farmer. 

THE  USE  OF  BLANKETS. 

The     intelligent     use     of     blankets 
without  a  doubt  adds  to  the  comfort 
of    horses    when    working    about    the 
farm    during   the    cold    weather,    says 
a    writer    in    the    National    Stockman 
and  Farmer.     However,  opinions  may 
differ  regarding  their  use  in  Jhe  sta- 
ble.    There  would  appear  to  be  little 
room  for  argument  in  the  case  of  the 
team    engaged    in    different    kinds    of 
hauling  when  the  thermometer  regis- 
ters  near   zero   or   a   cuttin'^  wind   is 
blowing.     The    animal    on    the    move 
does    not    require    protection,    but    at 
least  half  the  time   when   engaged   m 
work  where  a  load  is  put  on  the  team 
is   standing   still,   sometimes   for   hal 
an  hour  or  more  at  a  time      Then  it 
is  that     could  the     horse     speak     he 
would    express    appreciation    for    the 
thoughtfulness  of  his  driver  in  throw- 
ing  over    his    back     a     good      warm 

blanket.  ■,       e 

In  our  cities  the  custom  prevails  «.t 
providing  protection  from  the  ciittin- 
blasts  and  storms  of  wnt^'*  Z'^''^^'^'"; 
engaged  in  slow  work  about  the 
sueets.  The  big  drafters,  attached 
to  the  coal  wagcms  wear  neat  blan- 
kets day  after  day.  The  truck  horses 
are  similarly  provided  for.  Many  d  - 
livery  men  follow  this  example,  and 
especially  on  storm-  days  we  see 
their  teams  wearing  rubber  coverings 
as  well  as  the  drivers,  a  sensible 
?dea  certainly.  Many  of  the  milkmen 
also  have  their  teams  protected  from 
fndement  weather  in   the   same  man- 

"^There  are  blankets  manufactured 
for  this  special  purpose,  but  the  lack 
o  these  need  not  deter  any  driver 
from  exercising  proper  care  of  his 
team  An  ordinary  blanket  will  do 
as  well  For  any  work  where  he 
glit  I    not    faster    than    a    walk    the 


AN  IHC  MANURE  SPREADER  MEANS 
NEW  LAND  ON  THE  OLD  FARM 

HOUSANDS  of  people  during  the  past  year  paid  fabulotis 
u  prices  for  new  land-gave  up  their  savings  and  their  homes 
and  moved  into  unknown  country  just  for  the  sake  of  securing 

"^^drris^ofTaS  found  a  better  plan  They  stayed  at 
home  and  invested  a  small  part  of  what  it  would  have  cost  them 
to  move  to  the  new  country  in  an  I  H  C  Manure  Spreader. 

Now  in  leisure  time  during  the  winter  they  are  returning  to 
the  soil  the  rich  fertility  that  has  been  drained  from  it— making 
new  land  out  of  old-putting  it  into  condition  to  yield  bumper  crops^ 

With  an  I  H  C  Spreader  the  manure  can  be  distributed  in  tne 
proper  amount  required  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  A  light 
coat,  where  land  is  good,  a  heavy  coat  where  it  is  /°oft  ^eeded 

IHC  Manure  Spreaders  have  many  exclusive  features  which 
you  ought  to  know  about.  •Years  of  successful  service  has  showa 
their  superiority.  In  buying  an  I  H  C  machine  •«• 
you  are  assured  satisfaction  for  they  are  backed 
>by  a  company  that  cannot  afford  to  risk  its  repu- 
tation by  offering  you  anything  but  the  best. 

IHC  Spreaders  are  made  in  three  style3 

Cora  King— Kemp  20th  Century— 
Cloverleaf 

in  sizes  ranging  from  30  to  70  bushels  capacity. 

Corn  King  and  Kemp  20th  Century  Spread- 
ers are  of  the  return  apron  type— Clovedeaf 
Spreaders  have  endless  aprons.  Lime  hoods 
for  spreading  lime  and  drilling  attachments 
for  distributing  manure  in  rows  are  furnished 
on  special  order.  «    ,      . 

Let  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  tell  you  all  about 
IHC  Spreaders  and  how  you,  too,  can  turn  your 
manure  pile  into  money  with  one  of 
these  simple,  efficient  machines. 
Catalogues  can  be  secured  from 
him,   or,  by  writing  for  them. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF   AMERICA 

Qjicago      (Incorporated)        USA 


IHC  Service  B«rw« 

The  Bureau  is  a 
center    where    the 
best  ways  of  doins: 
things  on  the  farm, 
and  data   relating 
to  its  development. 
are  collected    and 
distributed  free  to 
every  one  interest- 
ed in    agriculture. 
Every   available 
source  of  informa- 
tion will  be  used  In 
answering    ques- 
tions on  all  farm 
subjects.       If   the 
questions  are  sent 
to  the  IHC  Service 
Bureau,  they   will 
rtceive  prompt  at- 
tention. 


cover  may  be  buckled  about  the  luck 
a^  usual,  and  folded  over  the  hanies. 
leaving  the  back  and  hips  bare  whcti 
in  motion.  Then  when  a  stop  i^  ma«le 
it  takes  a  moment  to  spread  it  m 
place  and  refold  again  when  the  ti:un 
is  started.  This  is  easier  than  t.> 
completely  remove  it  every  tunc  and 
replace  it  again. 

In  hauling  manure,  uc.  wood,  of 
other  slow  work  al)oui  the  farm 
where  a  team  stands  a  good  share  ot 
the  time,  the  use  of  blankets  is  to  bo 
recommended.  From  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view  they  are  absolutely  es- 
sential if  the  team  is  to  be  made 
comfortable  on  a  cold  day      From  an 


economic  standpoint,  the  dollar  and 
a  half  represented  in  a  blanket  suit- 
ible  for  this  use  will  be  more  than 
saved  in  the  feed  bill  before  the  win- 
ter  is   over.  

A  DREAM   OF   OPULENCE. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  plutocrat 

With    millions    in    control. 
And   never  have   to   shudder  when 

T   b.uight  a  ton  of  coal; 
Id  like  to  see  n>y  wealth  of  com 

In  gav  confusion  tossed 
And  buy  big  beefsteaks  when  1  liked, 

And  never  ask  the  costl  _    _    ., 

T.  E.  M. 
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;S  ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

(1  li-OO  SET  ARMY  POLE  HARNESS  $01 .85 
*  A^Sct  ArajUa(ITcuillancu$lV.95^^^== 
KmrUme*  $3.00i« 
AmjrSldtcrTMbl.OOv 
AniyUBirBt,Mwl2Siip 
7-S1mI  Ride  Carbine  3.50 
0USide-ArmPi3tol$.50np 
Side-Ara  Smrd     35  up 

[send  POSTAL  TO-DAY 
"FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

Largeft  tcock  noTrrnairHt  Aiiftioa   llnrnlnt  In  the  world.    15 
•ere«  required  for  Us  Btor«ge.     SA4.p»iee  raUlorii>-,  over  4.000 
Itliiilradnna  of  »rmjf  and  nary  aiiftinn  KMOda.      I.vgular  UilUary 
Fiiryplnpedla.      Mailed  for  15  cents  (Htanins). 
•  A^IMOI^S.    VLkOH.    I'lsiOI.S,    IdKLKS,   8I-F.4RS,    DIIl'M'J.    Et». 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501   Bro*dw«y.  N.  Y. 


PURE  BREDS  BETTER  THAN 
SCRUBS. 


I  have  made  several  feeding  test.s 
to  see  what  difference,  if  any,  there 
is  in  pure-bred  hogs  and  the  com- 
mon scrubs.  It  pays  handsomely  to 
stock  the  farm  with  pure  breds,  even 
it  it  costs  considerably  more.  1  se- 
lected as  good  a  scrub  pig  as  1  could 
get  and  put  it  in  a  pen  with  one  of 
pure  bred.  The  pigs  were  the  same 
age  and  received  the  same  feed. 

At  12  months  each  was  slaughtered. 
In  one  test  we  got  y^  pounds  more 
dressed  pork  from  the  pure-bred  than 
the  scrub  hog.  On  a  second  test  we 
got  86  pounds  more.  Two  other  tests 
gave  us  67  and  92  pounds  more  pork 
from  the  pure  breds. 

A  cousin  last  year  got  over  1800 
pounds  dressed  pork  from  six  pure- 
bred hogs  slaughtered  at  13  months 
old.  He  recently  showed  me  five 
hogs  that  were  the  get  of  a  scrub 
boar  which  got  with  a  pure-bred  sow. 
He  said:  "These  hogs  have  had  a  bet- 
ter chance  and  eaten  far  more  feed 
than  the  pure-bred  pigs.  I  will  not 
be  able  to  get  200  pounds  net  frcjm 
them,  while  I  got  over  300  pounds 
net    from    the    others." 

I  find  it  less  trouble  to  sell  a  pure- 
bred pig  at  $5  to  $7.50  at  weaning 
than  a  scrub  pig  at  $2  to  $3. — W.  C 
Crook.    Henderson    Co.,   Tenn. 


Two  men  were  in  prison,  one  for 
stealing  a  cow,  and  the  other  for 
stealing  a  watch.  "Hullo,  Mike,  an' 
sure  what  o'clock  is  it?"  said  the  cow 
stealer.  "I've  no  timepiece  handy, 
but  suppose  it's  just  about  milking 
time,"  replied  the  other. 


Used    20    Year* — Cannot    be    Beat. 

Hempstead,  L.   I.,  April  29,  '09, 
R.   F.   D.  No.   1,   Box  98. 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me  your 
book.  I  have  used  your  medicine  for 
about  20  years,  and  find  it  cannot  be 
beaten.  Yours   truly, 

Daniel   T.    Stenson. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Home  hide,  Calf.  Ddu.  Deer, 
or  any  kin<t  «if  nicin  wiili  luiir  or  fun. 11. 
Wi"  maki-  tlifiii  R.ift,  litflit,  odi.rli'ss, 
wiriil.  iiKith  ami  water  iirnnf.  ami  iiiake 
thein  into  iMai<(  (fi,r  iihmi  or  winiien) 
rolii's,  riii,'^  or  ulovei^  wln-n  ko  orilt-red. 

Ydiir  fiirffoort'i  will  i-ost  von  liss  than 
to  Imiv  tlieiii,  and  he  wortli  iiiorf.  s.-iid 
three  or  more  row  or  hi>r'<f  liidt's  in  otie 
xhlptiient  frotn  anywhere  eH«t  of  I»i-n- 
ver  and  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

lift  oiir  lllu«trated  oatalotr  which 
jrives  prices  of  tannintr.  taxidt-rniv  and 
h.'ad  nioiititiiitr.  AI«o  prices  of  fur 
jfood*.  and  bijf  mounted  tfaine  heads 
we  Del  I. 

The  Crosby  FrlsUn  Fur  Company, 
S71  ly«U  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY'S  AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS. 


First  Preliminary  Comparative  State- 
ment of  General  Farm  Data  Is- 
sued by  the   Census   Bureau. 

The  reported  value  of  farm  imple- 
nients  and  machinery  was  $12,955,000 
in  1910,  as  against  $9,.330,ooo  in  1900, 
a  gain  of  $3,625,000,  or  39  per  cent. 

The  total  acreage  reported  in  1910 
was  2.562,000  acres,  as  compared  with 
2.841,000  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  27g.- 
000  acres,  or  10  per  cent. 

The  improved  acreage  was  return- 
ed in  1910  as  amounting  to  1,800,000 
acres,  as  against  1,977,000  in  1900,  a 
decrease  of  177,000  acres,  or  9  per 
cent. 

The  improved  acreage  formed  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  in  both 
1 9 10  and   1900. 

The  average  acres  per  farm  report- 
ed in  1911)  was  7J,  as  against  82  in 
I'KH),  a  decrease  of  5  acres,  or  0  per 
cent. 

Average  Value  per  Acre. 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm 
land  and  building.s  in  J910  is  stated  as 
$83.19,  as  against  $57.23  in  ajoc),  arise 
of  $25.96,  or  45  per  cent. 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm 
land  alone  in  1910  was  reported  at 
$4776,  while  in  1900  it  was  $32.86,  the 
amount  of  gain  being  $14. <^),  or  45 
per  cent. 

Of  the  whole  number,  33,161,  of 
farms  reported  in  1910  there  were 
32,686,  or  99  per  cent,  operated  by 
white  farmers,  and  475,  or  i  per  cent, 
by  colored  farmers,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  34,650  in  1900,  of  which 
34,180,  or  99  per  cent,  were  conducted 
by  white  farmers  and  470,  or  i  per 
cent,  by  colored.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  farms  of  white  farm- 
ers during  the  decade  amounted  to 
1,494.  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms  of  colored  farmers  to  5. 
,  The  total  number  of  farms  operated 
m  1910  by  owners,  part  owners,  and 
owners  and  tenants,  comprising  the 
•all  owners"  class,  was  23,881  as  com- 
pared with  23,434  in  1900,  an  increase 
of  447. 

The  total  number  of  farms  con- 
ducted in  loio  by  cash  tenants,  share 
tenants,  and  cash  and  share  tenants 
comprising  the  "all  tenants"  class,' 
was  8.238,  as  against  10,35^  in  1900,  a 
decrease   of  2,117. 

The  total  number  of  farms  operat- 
ed by  managers  in  1910  was  1,042  as 
compared  with  86r  in  1900,  an  in- 
crease of  181. 

The  total  number  of  farms  operat- 
ed by  the  "all  owners"  class  consti- 
tuted 72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  farms  in  kho.  and  68  per  cent, 
in  1900;  those  operated  by  the  "ali 
tenants"  class,  25  per  cent,  in  igio 
and  30  per  cent,  in  1900;  and  those 
conducted  by  managers,  3  per  cent  in 
1910  and  2  per  cent,  in  1900 


A   GILT-EDGED   INVESTMENT. 

7,   8   or  9    Per   Cent.    Guaranteed   on 
Sums   From  $50  to  $200. 
lo    a    limited    number    of    nio,,ded 
Stock  readers  of  character  and  stand- 
ing   in    their    respective    communities 
we  shall   be  glad   to   send   particulars 
concernmg   a    thoroughly     gilt-edged 
investment    guaranteeing    7    per    cent 
at  least,  with  8  or  9  per  cent,  as  a  pos- 
si»)ility.     No    large    amounts    taken 
BLOODED    STOCK, 
Oxford,   Pa. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 

Of  the  total  number,  23,881,  of 
farms  operated  in  1910  by  the  "all 
owners"  class,  there  were  12,121,  or 
51  per  cent.,  owned  free  of  incum- 
brance, and  11.760,  or  49  per  cent. 
mortgaged. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  number  of  mort- 
gaged farms  leased  to  tenants,  nor 
ligiires  for  1900  available  for  com- 
parison with  the  1910  data  as  to  in- 
ciinihrance. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 
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HOc;s. 


II.^HGAIIVS        IN         POL.4ND-CHi:VAS. 
Hi:RKSHIRES_and  CHK.STER  WHITES 

I  now  have  a  larffe 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  eveV 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
.,  .  —  have  Boar.s  and 
Sows,  all  breeds.  2  to  6  months  old. 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
teady  for  service.  Guern.sey  Calves 
'^^'^,^R^piitere(i  Scotch  Collie  Pupplew. 
Ujite  for  prices  and  free  circular, 
rhi.s  stock  must  go  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P 
Kocks.  B.  Leghorns  and  Beaele  Doir.s. 
I*.  F.  II.4MILTOX,  Cochranvllle,  Pa. 


FOR   S.\I.E— Some   fine   Yorkshlrenplg.s 
no    better   stock    In    U.    S.       Just    Im- 
purted— new    blood.     A.    A.    ERADLEY 
i- rt'wsburg',    N.    Y. 


MILCH  GOATS. 


MILCH  CJO.\TS — Information   regarding 
this    mo.st    profitable    milk    producing 
aninial.     Write  G.  H.  Wickersham.  1242 
.St.   Francis  avenue.  Wichita.   Kansas. 


I'Ori.TRY. 


FOR  S\LE — Good  honest  stock  eggs 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
wl^^i  strains.  Cup  and  Blue  Itibbon 
Hinnors  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  600  fine,  large  farm-raised 
buds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma  cockerels    for   sale.     Write   me 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY.     Sand  Patch.   Pa. 


*'<*'*  ?\!f*"^ — Thoroughbred    Durocs   Po- 

c:^vHJ?f  Stl'",^^T  ?"^      ^'^''^e      Yorkshire 
Swine.  Rhode   Island   Red   Chickens  and 
^irgs.  w      M.    HARSFLMAN. 
Thurmont.  Md. 


MISCELLAXEOIS. 


HORSES      SO'"e   blind    Barry    Co..   Iowa 

^ »-ity.    la.,   can    cure. 

ALTOMOBILISTS       ATTEX  TIOX— Fur- 

n,}t^ri*u^Ku^''^S  ^°'""'  ""ed  through- 
HPirnnt  ^P.  **?®  ^^^^  Australian  mink, 
tm  Jin  ^^"y^o"?  ^^J^^  collar,  cost  |l7r,. 
kJI'  *®'l  ^°!iA^^=  «'so  pair  of  cinnamoii 
bear  robes  $30,  cost  $120.     Write        "  " 

,«,   ^       W.   SCOTT. 
121  East  27th  St..  New  York. 

TROTTING  MARE  for  sale— a  hand- 
tlf^fl   ,n,5'^.''^;  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 

;  n  fo^Vk**  ^"U-  ^'9^y  ^^»t-  Second  cou- 
sin   to    Dan    Patch.     Price    1200         p»     t 

WYAND.    Cumberlancl.    Md/^°"-        ^-   ^- 

'^«nr.^.^5^*^T'^^°v-    ""♦^'■«     Scotch     ColUe 

n,F^^^}^^'  ^l*"*^^  by  the  noted  "Flying 
^«"\ft  ^and  Laddie  Bov."  out  of 
bitches  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectiv 
marked    golden    sable;    strong,    heal thv 

F^TM^'^^,^  l^?^^-  P'-'c^«  from  $10  up! 
FRANK    IT.    TAYLOR.        Reedsvlllo.    Pm. 

SEND  10c  for  a  sample  copy  of  the 
».,,.  n^K^*.'  "?WRiest.  race-horse  papfr 
mn.li.shed.     P.   J.   WYAND.  Cumberland. 


^f^i  '*I'*rr*'^H':*^  bred  Registered  Hol- 
ir!k\Jll,  ^'V"  ^*'^  Mostly  white.  Fine 
ind  vldual.  Good  pedij^reo.  Write  for 
rori'?'"^^^?]l?^"*^'''*pb  and  price.  MAD- 
IRON   COOPER.    lOf  Court.    Watertown. 


N.   Y. 


I»OTATOES— 1  havP  some  e.xtra  nice 
fnStl'J  oi'  .^^''l  J;:f;tatof.s.  Green  Moun- 
tains.   State    of    Maines,    Norcross    Gold 

A*-*'V;  ^^-il"^^:  ¥'"•■'  ^^^^■^-  Carmen.s.  Sir 
Walter  RaU'lgh  and  Spauldlng  Rose.  I 
ran  sell  at  60  rents  per  bushel;  cash 
with  order.  Shlpmpnt  when  desired. 
s«'nd  me  your  order  at  oncp  and  gft 
,Soln»'    of    tlii.s    choicf*    storU 

J.   E    WALKKR. 

Avoca,   N.    V. 


SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Alton,  Ills.  Orient,  0.,  Nov.  16,   '09. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  now  given  your  remedy  a  hard  test.  My  hogs  were  very  sick  and  dying 
when  I  began  the  use  of  your  remedy.  A  few  of  them  were  so  near  dead  I  could  not  get  the  medi- 
cine in  them  and  these  of  course  died.  I  have  saved  everything  else  that  was  able  to  take  the 
treatment  and  my  hogs  are  now  in  fine  shape  and  are  on  full  feed  doing  well.  My  sows  that  were 
near  farrowing  time  had  the  cholera  and  I  cured  them.  They  have  since  farrowed  strong,  healthy 
pigs  and  the  sows  and  pigs  are  doing  fine.  It  is  the  only  remedy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
will  absolutely  cure  hog  cholera  after  the  hogs  are  sick  and  especially  save  the  pigs  from  the  sows 
after  going  through  the  cholera  as  mine  did.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers  as  a  remedy  that  they  can  rely  on  in  safety.  I  will  answer  any 
letters  addressed  to  me  from  feeders  who  will  enclose  postage  for  reply. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  Respct.,  D.  O.  McKINLEY. 

Snoddy's  free  book  of  instructions  will  explain  the  whole  method  of  handling  diseased  herds 
and  keeping  hogs  in  thrift,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Alton,  111.     Station^^C 


CANADA  EXPRESS  RATES  OR- 
DERED CUT  AS  UNFAIR. 


Commission    Declares   All    Dominion 
Charges  Are  Excessive. 


OPPRESSION    IN    CONTRACTS 
ASSAILED. 


Judgment  Finds  That  the  Forms  Are 
Drawn  to  Escape  Liability. 


CAPITAL  INFLATION  FOUND. 


Investigators    Cite    Instance    Where 
$27,500  Paid  in  Stock  Brought 
$660,000. 


Over-capitalization  and  excessive 
rates  are  tlie  chief  tindings  of  the 
Canadian  Board  of  Railway  Coniuiis- 
si«>ncrs  as  a  result  of  a  two  years'  in- 
»iuiry  into  the  business  of  Canadian 
cxprcs.s  companies.  They  are  f)rdcr- 
ed  to  Iile  within  three  months  new 
tariffs  along  lines  laid  <lown  by  the 
commissioners.  These  will  result  in 
marked  reductions.  The  present  form 
of  contract  is  found  "grossly  unfair" 
to  shippers  and  ordered  changed. 

The  judgment,  which  was  rendered 
by  J.  P.  Mabee,  chairman,  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  two  Commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  Scott  and  McLean, 
has  no  small  interest  for  Americans, 
although  it  states  that  the  Canadian 
companies  are  different  from  those 
of  the  United  States  in  that  they  arc 
owned  by  the  railroads.  The  chief 
companies  affected  are  the  Canadian 
Northern,  owned  by  the  railway  of 
that  name:  the  Canadian,  owne*!  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the 
Dominion,  owned  by  the  C  atiadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  hi-^lnry  <.f  the 
companies  is  reviewed  in  detail  and 
with  considerable  caustic  comment 

The  original  capital  of  the  Dnmiii- 
ion  Express  Company,  which  is  own- 
ed by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
was  $r,ooo,ooo.  It  wa^^  subsequently 
increased  to  $2,000,000.  The  Board 
finds  trace  of  the  actual  payment  of 
only  $24,500  cash  and  $75,000  in  land 
grant  bonds.  The  gross  revenue  be- 
tween IQOT  and  1008  is  <et  down  at 
$2T,473.6q4,  increasing  from  Sr.520.- 
195  in  1901  to  $.^.74.1.^80  in  TO08.  For 
transportation  the  Canadian  Pacific 
received  during  that  period  $8,567,251. 
The  general  expenditure  was  $0,264.- 
455.  The  loss  and  damage  account  for 
twenty-two  years  was  $28.^,066.  The 
Canadian   Pacific     Railroad     received 


total  payments  of  63.9  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue.  The  payments  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  station 
accommodations  ran  from  $ro,ooo  to 
$15,000  a  month. 

Points  to  Stock  Inflation. 

The  Canadian  Express  Company 
started  in  1865  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  $500,000,  of  which  $275,000  was  sub- 
scribed and  $27,500  paid.  In  1892  the 
Grand  Trunk  bought  all  the  capital 
stock  for  $660,000.  Its  gross  reve- 
nue from  1901  to  1908  was  $13,362,266, 
of  which  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  re- 
ceived $8,467,307. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Express 
Company  started  in  1902  with  $1,000,- 
000  capital,  of  which  $300,000  was  is- 
sued and  $5,000  paid  ,in  cash.  Mac- 
Kenzie  &  ^tann  and  their  associates 
who  control  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  are  given  as  the  owners  of 
the  express  company.  In  six  years 
to  1908  the  receipts  were  $919,183. 
The  railway  got  $353,126  for  trans- 
portation. 

Judge  Mabee  comments: — 'It  is  ap- 
parent that  at  the  threshold  the  Ca- 
nadian companies  were  greatly  over 
capitalized.  The  assets  of  the  Cana- 
dian Express  Company  were  $60,000 
when  the  Grand  Trunk  paid  $660,000 
for  it,  the  extra  $600,000  presumably 
being  for  the  franchise.  The  $60,000 
assets  have  grown  tf>  $212,719  and 
there  is  $3,000,000  of  stock  ntitstand- 
ing  in  hands  of  trustees  ni  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Now,  in  fact,  all 
there  is  in  tangible  assets  to  repre- 
sent the  $3,000,000  ic  the  $jr2.7r9. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Dominion  Ex- 
press Company  so  far  as  can  l)e  as- 
certained, $24,500  was  all  the  cash 
that  was  ever  paid  into  the  company 
on  account  of  the  capital  stock,  and 
t'«ir  this  $T.ooo.noo  paid  up  stock  was 
issued.  The  assets  now  .stand  at 
something  less  than  $600,000.  yet  it 
has  $2,000,000  of  fully  paid  ui>  stock 
outstanding.  Cut  short  of  all  trini- 
mings.  the  situation  is  that  the  ship- 
per by  express  makes  a  contract  with 
the  railway  company  through  the  ex- 
press company.  The  whole  business 
could  go  jtist  as  it  now  does  without 
the  existence  of  any  express  company 
at  all  by  simply  substituting  railway 
ex|>enses  and  letting  the  railways 
take  the  whole  of  the  troul)le  in  the 
first  instance." 

Denounces   Charges   to   Shippers. 

The  judgment  recognizes  the  heavy 
cuts  made  in  rates  in  recent  year*;, 
but  says  that  the  principle  on  which 


the  first  tariff  was  formed  was  "What 
are  the  heaviest  tolls  we  can  obtain 
from  the  public  for  the  least  service 
we  can  give  them?" 

No  evidence  w-as  produced  to  show 
the  actual  profit  to  the  railways  of 
the  haulage  of  express.  The  judg- 
ment says  in  part: — 

"This  matter  is  being  dealt  with 
solely  with  the  view  of  trying  to  as- 
certain whether  these  tolls  on  the 
whole  are  reasonable.  The  law  a» 
interpreted  by  the  late  chief  commis- 
sioner imposes  upon  these  carriers 
the  onus  of  satisfying  the  Board  that 
their  tolls  are  fair  and  reasonable. 
Has  this  burden  been  discharged? 
We  feel  that  it  has  not  been,  and  in 
so  ruling  we  are  not  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  onus  in  a  narrow  sense. 

*    «     4c     41    4c     4i 

You  can  see,  at  a  glance,  almost, 
that  conditions  in  the  United  States 
are  about  the  same  as  Canada  has  to 
contend  with,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
What  we  want  is  a  parcels  post 
— what  you  need  is  a  narcels  post, 
which  will  give  you  relief  from  the 
thieving  express  companies.  They 
are  all  alike.  Write  your  Congress- 
man and  ask  him  where  he  stands  on 
the   subject.     Do   it   now. — B.    S. 


WHAT  STUDY  DID. 


W'ith  the  mastery  of  the  land  ha> 
come  knowledge  of  plant  breeding, 
for  now  we  breed  fruits  and  grains 
just  as  we  do  horses  and  hogs.  One 
incident  will  illustrate.  Some  years 
ago  a  boy  worked  on  an  Iowa  farm. 
He  heard  his  father  and  his  friends 
talking  about  wheat  failure  as  they 
sat  around  the  stove  in  winter.  The 
lioy  began  to  study  wheat;  he  went 
to  an  aRricultural  college  and  later 
became  a  professor  in  another  great 
farming  school,  the  Minnesota  Col- 
lege, at  St  .Xnthony's  Park.  His 
name  is  Willet  M.  Hays.  Mr.  Hays 
said: 

"The  soil  cannot  l)e  changed,  but 
the  seed  can.  Instead  of  yielding  14 
bushels  an  acre,  this  State  should 
produce  25  "  He  began  to  grow  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wheat.  From  a  thous- 
and kernels  he  took  one  and  then 
planted  it  a.cain.  He  fertilized  other 
plants  with  the  pollen,  and  the  result 
was  a  new  variety  of  wheat.  One  of 
these  has  increased  the  yield  in  many 
sections  of  the  State  from  15  to  28 
bushels  per  acre.  In  a  single  year  it 
added  a  small  fortune  to  the  wealth 
of  the  farmers. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 


MUSLIN   FOR  THE  HENHOUSE. 

The  muslin  or  canvas  tent  inside 
the  henhouse  has  gained  in  favor  the 
past  few  years  and  the  idea  is  a  good 
one.  Wrth  a  platform  for  the  drop- 
pings, and  a  tent  to  cover  the  roosts 
to  shut  off  drafts,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  scratching  shed.  Just  make  your 
building  large  enough  for  day  and 
night  use.  Make  it  tight  on  three 
sides  and  on  the  roof.  Have  your 
nests  and  everything  in  one  room.  At 
the  back,  place  your  roosts  on  the 
level  and  have  them  removable  like 
the  slats  of  a  bed.  Over  this  arrange 
your  canvas  or  muslin  tent.  The 
droppings  are  easily  taken  from  the 
platform  with  a  hoe  or  rake  without 
any  of  the  back-breaking  .stooping 
usually  necessary  in  cleaning  low 
roosting  apartments. 

There  is  no  danger  of  frosted  combs 
in  a  tent  of  this  sort.  In  fact,  a 
frosted  comb  is  never  seen  in  the 
coldest  weather.  These  frosted  combs 
come  from  strong  piercing  drafts 
every  time,  and  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible in  a  tent-covered  roosting 
room.  Have  the  one  side  of  the  can- 
vas so  that  it  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered. You  will  need  a  good  circula- 
tion of  warm  air  on  warm  nights.  The 
fowls  will  want  a  way  to  get  out  into 
the  open  shed  as  soon  as  it  is  light 
enough  to  begin  scratching  for  their 
breakfast. 

In  cold  weather  the  muslin  curtams 
should  be  used  on  the  south  side  of 
the  shed  so  as  to  have  a  light  vvarm 
place  in  which  to  keep  busy.  Under 
such  conditions  ymi  will  find  that 
they  will  scratch  happily  all  day  in 
the  stormiest  weather,  while  if  they 
are  shut  up  in  a  board  building,  de- 
pending on  a  few  windows  for  light, 
they  will  huddle  un  stand  about  and 
get  cold.  There  is  nothing  like  exer- 
cise to  promote  warmth  and  vigor  if 
their  health  is  good.  Tf  your  hen- 
house is  cold  and  uncomfortable  in 
winter,  and  your  fowls  have  sutTcred 
from  colds  and  winter  diseases,  try 
the  inside  tent  plan  this  winter,  l-'ix 
it  so  it  can  be  removed  in  summer. 
It  would  only  fill  up  with  lice,  mites 
and  dust  during  the  summer  month>, 
besides  rendering  the  hou«e  too  warm 
at  that  time.  It  is  needles'^  to  warn 
you  that  the  tent  should  be  used  only 
in  a  house  that  doc->  in  it  leak  A 
leaky  henhoti>c  i'^  an  aKonmiati' >ii  in 
winter. 


ABOUT   HENS. 


Frank  Kline  discussed  the  topic. 
"Profitable  poultry,  feed,  houso  and 
care  of  the   same."     Tie   sa'<l   in   pari: 

"In  order  to  make  poultry  profit- 
able we  must  get  them  to  lay  during 
the  winter  when  eggs  bring  40.  50  and 
60  cents  a  dozen.  Tn  order  to  bring 
this  about  we  must  hatch  the  young 
early,  about  February.  March  and 
April.  -After  they  are  matured  we 
must  feed  them  a  balanced  ration 
that  will  produce  ejrpr<=.  We  hear  of 
fowls  that  lay  200  to  j;n  eggs  a  year, 
but  when  they  lav  uo  to  125  eggs 
they  are  profitable. 

The  Open-Front  Chicken  House. 

"Time  was  when  people  kept  their 
chickens  as  warm  as  possible,  gave 
them  warm  feed  and  thought  this 
was  the  only  way  tn  get  eggs  in  win- 


ter. Now  we  are  using  open-front 
houses." 

Here  the  speaker  showed  a  picture 
of  a  modern  chicken  house.  The 
center  of  the  front  was  open  alto- 
gether, while  on  either  side  of  the 
opening  was  a  window.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  a  curtain  that  could  be 
dropped  over  the  opening  in  very  se- 
vere  weather. 

"The  floors  should  be  covered  with 
straw  a  foot  deep  and  all  grain  should 
be  thrown  into  this  straw,  so  that  the 
fowls  will  be  obliged  to  scratch  for  it. 
To  prevent  lice  I  use  a  box  three 
inches  wide  and  three  inches  deep 
and  perhaps  si.\  feet  long.  This  I 
fill  with  sawdust.  On  the  sawdust  1 
put  some  kind  of  lice  destroyer.  The 
box  has  a  lid  full  of  small  holes.  It 
is  set  beneath  the  roosts  and  the 
fumes  ascend  to  the  fowl  and  kill  the 
lice. 

"The  red  mites  arc  more  trouble- 
some. These  I  get  rid  of  by  paint- 
ing the   roosts  with   carbolenuim. 

Feeding  Chickens. 

"I  do  ncjt  feed  a  wet  mash.  If  wet 
mash  is  ever  fed  it  should  fie  made 
only  so  w^et  that  it  will  crumble.  I 
feed  grain  in  the  morning.  The  ba- 
lance of  the  day  I  feed  a  dry  mash  of 
bran,  corn  and  oats  chop,  alfalfa,  etc. 
This  I  place  in  a  hopper  with  a  top 
to  it  so  that  the  fowls  canncjt  scratch 
the  feed  out. 

"In  grains  I  feed  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  buckwheat,  barley 
and  Kaffir  corn.  Then  I  have  pre- 
pared meal  set  before  them  all  day. 
I  also  feed  sprouted  oats.  This  is 
produce<l  by  placing  about  an  inch 
of  soaked  oats  in  a  shallow  box  and 
allowing  it  to  sprout.  The  fowls  are 
fond  of  this  and  eat  it  with  a  relish. 
To  20  hens  \  feed  about  a  square 
foot  of  this  between  2  and  7,  o'clock 
in   the   afternoon.     At   4    T    give   them 


their  evening  gram  ration. 

"There  is  no  best  breed  of  fowl. 
Get  the  kind  you  like  best.  White 
Leghorns  are  said  to  lay  more  eggs, 
but  the  Plymouth  Rocks  lay  more 
eggs  in  winter,  when  prices  are  high. 
To  Cure  a  Cold. 

"While  fowls  should  have  fresh  air, 
drafts  must  be  avoided.  To  cure  a 
cold,  I  place  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
epsom  salts  to  a  quart  of  water.  This 
invariably  produces  the  desired  re- 
sult. 

"Pure  water  is  ver"  essential.  If 
you  have  running  water  in  the  runs 
so  much  the  better.'' 


FORMER  READING  PRESIDENT 

RAISES    A    FORTY-POUND 

TURKEY. 


Wins  Blue  Ribbon  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show — Hatched  and  Rais- 
ed by  William  J.  Morton,  of 
Allentown. 

At  the  Madi>on  Square  Garden 
show,  held  Christmas  week,  the  blue 
ribbon  for  being  the  finest  turkey  in 
America,  was  awarded  to  "The  Duke 
of  Antwerp,"  a  White  Holland  gob- 
bler, hatched  and  raised  by  William 
J.  Morton,  an  enthusiastic  poultry 
fancier  of  .Mlentown,  formerly  of 
Reading. 

The  bird  weighs  40  pounds  and  was 
developed  from  stock  imported  about 
10  years  ago  by  United  States  Sena- 
tor Boies  Penrose,  who  was  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  of  the  \\  hite 
Holland  breed  while  on  a  tour 
through  the  countries  skirting  the 
North   Sea. 

Mr.  Morton  ^tarted  out  in  his  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  finest  turkey  in 
America  with  the  same  deliberation 
that  characterized  Lord  Rosebcrry 
when  he   announced   his  ambition    to 


THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  CHICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedinsr  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermentinji  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing:  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mecnanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


r^ 


^s     i  y^i 


h»n  M  dpillarhtful 
oompoundod  of 


100  LBi  ^^ 


5HICK  f  OOI 


(The  Safe  Kind) 

tSAte  kod  odor  to  a  little  chick,  beraane  It  Is 
those  vprv  pure,  whoiesome  and  sweet  ele- 
meotH  that  naturally  attract  it.  Your  little 
"puff-balls"  will  make  tbinRs  fly  scratchinf?: 
they  are  always  happy  and  busv.  when  fed 
on  It.  Some  «t  the  lar^cest  poultrv  plants 
Qse  Paritan  Chick  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.    It  Is  foresijfht,  wisdom,  economy  and 

Froflt,  for  TOO  always  to  keep  it  on  Band. 
t'B  true  life  innuraoce  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thln'KB  wlnj?  equal.  We  Kafantee 
it  so.and  rCTundmoney  ifyou'renntsatinfled.  ( 
No  fussinfr  about  it.  either-your  word  is  ' 
flnal.  Paritan  ChlcK  Food  is  put  up  in 
5-lb.   boxes   for  25c;  25-lb.   bajrs  fl.OO;  50-lb. 


bags,  11.75;  lOO-lb.baJTs,  13.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
hasn't   It   we'll   supply  you. 


for   It:     it    he 

Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

Fnrltan-Arnerioaa  Poultry  Tooi  Mtg.  0;, 

BoiiBd  BTMk  New  Jeraey 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 

breed  a  Derby  winner.  The  task  was 
not  an  easy  one,  but  poultry  enthus- 
iasts proverbially  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish their  object  regardless  of  mon- 
ey or  the  effort  it  may  require.  The 
triumph  of  Mr.  Morton,  however,  was 
complete,  as  the  bird,  which  stands 
shoulder  high  to  a  man  and  looks  like 
a  living  creature  of  white  velvet,  not 
only  won  first  prize  in  his  own  va- 
riety, but  over  all  other  varieties  as 
well. 

Offered  $i,aoo  for  Bird. 
Barely  had  the  sweepstake  ribbon 
been  hung  on  his  cage  when  Mr. 
Morton  received  an  offer  of  $i,ooofor 
the  bird.  This  he  refused  as  well  as 
a  later  offer  of  $1,200.  Instead  of  sell- 
ing his  prize  gobbler,  Mr.  Morton  is 
negotiating  to  buy  the  blue  ribbon 
hen  in  his  aim  still  further  to  iiuprove 
the  breed.  The  offer  declined  of 
$1,200  for  a  40-pound  turkey  is  believ- 
ed to  be  the  highest  ever  made  for 
America's  favorite  Thanksgiving  bird, 
as  it  has  not  been  recorded  that  any 
bid  of  $.^0  a  pound  for  turkey  was 
ever  made  before. 
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FEATHERS   AND    EGGSHELLS. 


The  New  York  State  School  oi 
Agriculture  gives  instruction  in  poul- 
try culture  free  to  residents  of  the 
state.  Will  be  great  when  such  a 
school  is  in  every  state. 

Set  a  rat  on  anything  white  and  he 
strains  his  gizzard  to  get  off  it.  It 
makes  him  too  conspicuous.  Keep 
that  henhouse  clean,  white,  light  and 
tight  and  he'll  be  conspicuous  by  his 
absence. 

The  Light  Brahma  and  White  Rock 
seem  to  be  most  popular  for  soft 
roasters,  and  Boston  is  the  bon  ton 
market  for  them.  One  huckster  ship- 
ped 250  t(ins  of  the  juicy  birds  to  the 
bean   eaters   last  year. 

.As  thinning  the  fruit  increases  the 
size  and  value  of  what  remains,  so 
culling  the  flock  imnroves  it  in  many 
respects  and  saves  money.  Better 
cook  the  culls  and  cut  down  the  flock 
to  the  line  where  every  bird  pays  a 
profit. 

While  character  is  invisible,  it  is 
often  shown  by  the  small  things  some 
person'i  will  stoop  to.  "I  didn't  think 
that  of  him"  is  often  heard  in  the 
show  room,  where  some  fancier  cheats 
r.r  plays  a  dirty  trick,  h'or  what?*  To 
win  a  ribbon  (»r  a  metal  cui>. 

While  consumers  paid  $6<K).nofM>f»n 
for  poultry  product^^  the  past  year, 
r.tily  half  of  this  was  received  by  the 
pro<lucer.  The  rest  went  to  middle- 
men, express  companies,  etc..  but  most 
l<.  middlemen.  When  poultry  raisers 
hn-tlc    fiT  private   trade   an<l   join   co- 

Belle  Brand 

Crushed 

ster  Shells 


Make  Poultry  PAT! 


Tests  show  where 
those  8h«'ll8  have 
been  u.sed  —  dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
—number  of  egifs, 
83;  weight  of  egKS. 

14  89.6  grammes. 


Where  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test  22  days— number 
of  eggn,  6;  weight  of  eprp**,  257.6  grammes.  This  is 
convincmg  argument  why  evrry  poultry  house  or 
yard  should  have  them.  T hry'll  make  hens  lay  an 
egg  a  dav,  with  firm,  hard  shell— less  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

Belle  Brand  Cmshed  Oyster  SheUs 

supply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acts  as  a  srit,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  to 

Louim  omKBB,     BAurimomm,  mo. 
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HEALTHY  HENS  LAY  FERTILE  EGGS 

We  have  for  sale  a  limited  number  of 

Cggm  Thai  Hatch  Heat  thy  Ohieks 

Taken   From   Our  FirMt    Mntinic  Penw. 

R.  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our    fowls    are    the    strong;.    Hardy,    AVlnter-lnyine:    Kind.     Raised    and 
wintered    in    open    front-houses.      Insuring   Stronfc,    Healthy    Chickx. 

Prlee,  per  netting  of  fif teen— either   kind — $2.00. 

Carefully   packed,  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery. 


Woodland  Poultry  Farm, 


Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


operative    associations    more    of    this 
boodle  will  be  kept  at  home. 

As  "rotten"  is  about  the  only  word 
applicable  to  a  bad  egp,  so  it  also  fits 
a  fowl's  head  when  the  bird  has  real 
roup.  The  nasty  nasal  discharge  can- 
ker sores,  putrid  swellings,  bulging 
eyes,  rattling  breath,  awful  sinell.  sim- 
ply spell  putrefaction.  Put  such  vic- 
times  out  of  their  misery  and  burn 
the  corpse  quick  to  kill  contagion. 

An  Ohio  poultry  editor  is  running 
?  poultry  farm  on  a  half  acre  of 
ground,  on  which  he  has  also  250 
strawberry  vines,  fruit  trees  and  a 
garden.  He  expects  to  give  his  read- 
ers valuable  information,  and  one  of 
his  first  announcements  is  that  fifty 
eggs  intrusted  to  a  neighbor  to  set 
hatched  but  six  chicks.  Brothers  oi 
the  poultry  fraternity,  put  that  down. 
Its  a  fact  from  a  citv  farmer  worth 
knowing,  and  remember  well  the  clos- 
ing remarks  of  his  half  acre  article. 
"We  have  always  made  the  poultrv 
business  pay  us." 

KURIOS  FROM  CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 


Q.  I  have  been  puzzled  recently  by 
the  way  certain  of  my  hens  lay  and 
wish  you  would  explain.  I  have 
twenty-five  hens,  fifteen  White  Leg- 
horns and  ten  Barred  Rocks.  The 
Leghorns  lay  well,  and  their  eggs  are 
normal.  The  Rocks  lay  poorly,  and 
their  eggs  are  mostly  double  yolk  or 
pigeon  size  without  yolk.  Both 
breeds  are  fed  the  same.  . 

A.  Your  Rocks  are  too  fat  I  n»'^ 
crowds  egg  organs.  Leghorn-,  being 
very  restless,  exercising  tnorc  and  not 
prone  to  fat.  arc  seldom  thus  atfccted. 
Lither    cook    your    Rocks    or    starve 

them  thin.  ,  ,       .  . 

Q  My  young  stock  started  with 
roup  in  August,  a  thing  1  never  >^aw 
before.  They  slept  in  colony  hou-c-j 
that  were  bedded  with  dry  straw  and 
kept  disinfected  with  slaked  hnie 
They  were  not  crowded,  had  ventila- 
tion'and  did  not  run  in  rain  My 
neighbor  was  not  near  so  careful  and 
his  fowls  kept  well.     Kmdly  explain. 

\  Slaked  lime  when  breathed  ot- 
ten  so  irritates  the  air  passages  that 
every  symptom  of  roup  will  appear 
This  is  probably  the  cause  unless  your 
fowls  got  the  contagion  from  an  out- 

^'  q'^  Will  vou  kindlv  name  the  breeds 
whose  blood  mingles  in  the  veins  of 
the  Golden  Wyandotte.' 

\  Silver  Wvandotte.  Partridge  Co- 
chin. Golden  Hamburg.  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Black  Breasted  Game. 

O  Will  vou  please  name  the  chicK- 
cnV  that  'grow  largest  and  gtve 
weight^? 


A.  They  belong  to  the  Asiatic  fam- 
ily and  are  as  follows:  Brahma,  from 
eight  to  fourteen  pounds;  Cochin, 
from  seven  to  twelve;  Langshan, 
from   six   to   twelve. 

Q.  Kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  dried  blood  to  mix  in  a 
fifteen  pound  mash. 

A.  One  pound. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  feeding 
glass  for  grit? 

A.  It  is  dangerous.  In  a  postmor- 
tem we  found  the  gizzard  pierced 
clear  through  with  glass  from  an  or- 
dinary lamp  chimney. 

Q.  Please  give  me  the  crude  protein 
content  of  dried  alfalfa,  clover  and 
mangels. 

A.  Alfalfa.  17  per  cent.;  clover,  14; 
mangels,  ijj.  The  percentage  differs 
with  quality. 


MEETING  OF  THE   ROAD 
HORSE    ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW   JERSEY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the.  Road 
Horse  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  reports 
of  officers,  was  held  at  Irvington, 
January  17.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
members  were  present,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  spirited  and  harmon- 
ious. The  ticket  presented  by  the 
nominating  committee  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  the  secretary  bein^ 
instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
meeting  for  the  following  officials  for 
the  ensuing  year;  President.  Charles 
l*".  Herr.  Xewark:  vice-president,  Ar- 
thur C  Ilensler.  N'ewark;  vice-presi- 
flcnt.  .M  A.  Sawyer.  Irvington;  vice- 
president.  Henry  X'ander  R<icst.  VS. 
Xewark;  treasurer.  (ieort»c  T  James, 
l-.ast  Orange:  recording  secretary. 
James  Beldon.  Xewark;  financial  sec- 
retary. James  Lovatt,  N'ewark;  coun- 
<;el.    Edward    Kenny.    East    Newark. 

Board  r>f  Directors — Charles  1". 
I'larkcr.  Xewark;  Col.  K.  S.  I'dwards, 
Xewark;  .\ndrcw  M  Guerin.  Morris- 
town;  Gustav  Koopman.  East 
Orange;  .Vndrcw  Nicoll.  Newark; 
John  O.  Stearns.  Elizabeth;  Adolph 
Schuler,  Montclair;  John  P.  Dexheini- 
cr.  Orange:  Capt.  E.  V.  Gager.  New- 
ark; Frederick  T  Hull.  East  Orange: 
Theodore  S.  ^fiIler.  Newark:  Harry 
Stengel.  Newark;  Sidney  S.  Toman, 
Passaic;  T.  X'.  Voorhees.  Elizabeth; 
Edward   .\    Ztisi,  Newark. 


Tt  is  a  great  mistake  to  sell  whole 
milk  oflf  the  farm,  for  where  the  skim 
milk  it  not  kept  to  feed  to  the  stock 
one  of  the  richest  elements  for  ma- 
nure is  lo-^t.  Keep  the  milk  home  by 
means  of  a  separator.  Sell  the  cream, 
feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  calves,  hogs 
and  hens. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 
FRUIT  TREES. 
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SUPERVISION    OF    ORCHARD 
WORK    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 


Over  eleven  hundred  applications 
have  been  made  to  Prof.  H.  A,  Sur- 
face, State  Zoologist,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
requesting  him  to  accept  orchards  be- 
longing to  the  applicants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supervising  or  directing  the 
proper  management  throughout  the 
year,  to  show  how  to  control  pests, 
and  manage  the  orchard  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  largest,  most 
perfect  and  most  profitable  crop  of 
fruit. 

In  response  to  these  requests  Pro- 
fessor Surface  is  sending  his  experts 
into  every  county  of  the  State,  ar- 
ranging a  systematic  tour  of  the 
proffered  orchards  in  each  county,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  individual 
service  requested. 

The  inspector,  in  every  case,  is  a 
man  who  knows  his  business,  and  has 
had  proper  scientific  training  under 
Prof.  Surface,  as  well  as  very  consid- 
erable practical  experience  in  differ- 
ent orchards.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  Demonstration  Orchard 
work  in  Pennsylvania  has  proven  to 
be  such  a  decided  success  and  source 
of  revenue  for  the  owners,  that  hun- 
dreds have  been  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  value  of  this  work,  and 
have,  therefore,  applied  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  inspector  to  meet  their 
own   needs.  . 

The    inspector     appoints      a     time 
when  he  will  be  at  a  designated  or- 
chard, and  is  there  on  time  regardless 
of  weather.     He  looks   over  the  pre- 
mises,   determines    whether    any    ser- 
ious pests,  such  as  San  Jose  scale,  are 
present,  and  tells  the  owner  just  what 
to   do   to   each    tree   according  to   its 
individual  needs.    He  talks,  primarily, 
on  the  subjects  of  spraying  and  prun- 
ing,   and,    secondarily,    on    the    entire 
subject  of  orchard   management.     He 
examines    and    tests    spraying    appar- 
atus,   suggests    features    of    improve- 
ment, shows  how  it  is  to  be  used  to 
secure    the    greatest    efficiency   in    re- 
sults, shows  how  to  make  and  apply 
the    best    spraying    mixtures,    shows 
how  trees  should  be  nruned  according 
to  their  age  and  individual  needs,  and 
gives  a  written  plan  for  the  details  of 
the    spraying,    cultivation    and    other 
features  of  orchard  management  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  work  last 
season  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels 
of  first  class  fruits  were  added  to 
Pennsylvania's  production,  and  thous- 
ands of  persons  are  encouraged  to 
plant  more  trees,  either  to  enlarge  or 
replace  the  old  orchard,  which  in 
many  cases  has  been  totally  destroy- 
ed by  San  Jose  scale,  or  to  start  a 
commercial  orchard. 

The  extensive  nurserymen  say  that 
more  trees  have  been  planted  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year, 
and  more  orders  are  now  waiting  to 
be  filled  in  this  State  than  in  any  oth- 
er State  in  the  Union.  This  is  chiefly 
because  of  the  activity  of  the  persons 
officially  engaged  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  orcharding  in  this  State, 
with  special  reference  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  pests  and  the  production  of 
perfect  fruits  It  has  recently  been 
proven  that  Pennsylvania  can  pro- 
duce  the    finest   fruits   of   the   world, 


and  acting  upon  this  knowledge  or- 
charding is  going  forward  with  tre- 
mendous  bounds. 

The  orchard  inspector  not  only 
makes  examination  of  the  Supervision 
Orchards  but  he  also  holds  evening 
meetings  in  convenient  halls  or 
school  houses  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, discussing  the  subject  of  spraying, 
and  other  features  of  orcharding, 
with  illustrations.  Hundreds  of  these 
meetings  will  be  held  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter,  comencing 
again  the  latter  part  of  January,  and 
as  they  will  be  for  the  one  evening 
only,  persons  in  the  vicinity  where 
they  are  held  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  them.  Announce- 
ments of  the  exact  place  and  time  of 
meeting  will  be  made  by  local  post- 
ers and  through  the  local  press. 

This  week  the  inspectors  and  de- 
monstrators are  attending  the  great 
fruit  growers'  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
and  are  receiving  further  instructions 
from  their  chief.  Prof.  Surface,  in  or- 
der that  they  can  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  practical  informa- 
tion, which  they,  in  turn,  carry  to  all 
rural  districts  of  our  State.  This  is 
ideal  and  important  service,  of  which 
every  farmer  should  avail  himself. 

PLANTS  AND  THEIR  PESTS. 


Timely  Topics  of  Interest  to  Farmers 

Discussed  by  H.  A.  Surface,  State 

Zoologist. 


Soft  Scale. 


As  a  guide  to  the  owners  of  house 
plants  infested  with  soft  scale  insects 
the  following  letter  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface.  State  Zoologist,  Harrisburg, 
to  a  Chester  county  correspondent 
will  be  interesting  and  valuable: 

"The  scale  of  the  begonia  is  known 
as  the  soft  scale,  which  proves  to  be 
quite  a  nuisance  when  not  suppres«;- 
ed.  It  is  destroyed  comparatively 
easy  by  making  a  fairly  strong 
solution  of  ivory  soap  in  slightly 
warm  rain  water,  and  adding  to  this 
a  little  ammonia,  and  sponging  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  infested 
plants  with  a  soft  sponge  dipped  into 
this  solution.  It  will  loosen  and  re- 
move the  scales.  This  may  need  to 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  days,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
mean«!  of  keeping  the  pe'^ts  in  check. 

"This  treatment  can  be  used  for 
pests  of  variou";  kinds  on  household 
plants,  and  it  will  generally  give  good 
results.  There  is  no  exact  formula 
as  to  the  amount  of  soap  and  am- 
monia to  use.  Sometimes  when  the 
leaves  of  house  plants  or  the  fronds 
of  ferns  arc  very  badly  infested  with 
scale,  it  is  advisable  to  rut  them 
off  and  burn  them,  and  by  the  use 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  each  gallon  of  water,  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  plants  and  the 
formation  of  new  leaves,  which  will 
not  be  so  badly  infested,  and  conse- 
(juentlv  more  vigorous  and   beautiful. 

"I  highly  appreciate  your  very 
kind  invitation  to  visit  your  home  in 
Avondale.  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  do  so  should  T  find  it  possible  to 
stop  white  in  that  part  of  the  State." 

Fruit  Tree  Planting. 

The  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
State   authorities     in     demonstrating 


methods  of  pest  warfare  and  especial- 
ly those  relating  to  horticulture,  has 
wonderfully  stimulated  the  interest 
in  planting  fruit  trees  so  that  many 
letters  reach  the  office  of  Professor 
Surface.  Economic  Zoologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
subject.  The  following  is  a  reply  to 
a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Beaver 
county: 

"Replying  to  your  recent  letter  con- 
cerning the  prospects  of  fruit  plant- 
ing in  Brighton  township.  Beaver 
county.  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  you  can  make  no  mis- 
take whatever  in  so  doing,  if  you 
will  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject,  and  give  it  modern  attention. 
However,  this  means  a  great  study, 
and  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  visit 
some  good  and  successful  fruit  or- 
chards, and  learn  just  how  the  trees 
are  managed  from  the  time  they  are 
ordered  until  they  are  brought  into 
their  best  fruiting  condition.  It 
would  also  pay  you  to  attend  our 
State  Fruit  Growers'  meeting,  to  be 
held  here  on  Jan.  24.  25  and  26.  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  different  fruit  growers.  There  is 
money  in  this  business  if  handled 
rightly.  There  is  considerable  liter- 
ature to  be  had.  We  are  sending 
you  a  Bulletin  entitled  "Fruits  for 
Penn'a."  and  if  you  wish  I  shall  be 
glad  to  place  your  name  on  our  free 
mailing  list,  if  you  are  not  receiving 
the  Bulletins  from  my  office. 

"I  can  give  you  the  names  of  sev- 
eral of  the  nurserymen  if  desired.  I 
would  recommend  that  you  buy 
home-grown  trees  rather  than  those 
grown  in  some  other  State." 

When  to  Prune  and  Spray. 

A  Mifflin  county  fruit  grower 
writes  to  Professor  Surface  request- 
ing detailed  information  on  when  to 
prune  and  spray  peach  trees  and  how 
to  prepare  the  spraying  solution  to 
treat  them.  The  Professor  replied  as 
follows: 

"Replying  to  your  letter  asking  if 
it  is  too  late  to  spray  peach  trees, 
I  beg  to  say  that  trees  and  shrub- 
bery of  all  kinds  are  best  sprayed 
for  San  Jose  scale  and  other  scale 
insects,  and  certain  other  species  of 
insects  and  plant  diseases,  when  they 
are  dormant  or  leafless,  and.  in  fact, 
both  the  pruning  and  the  snraying 
can  be  done  with  good  results  at  any 
time  from  the  time  the  leaves  drop 
in  the  fall  until  the  pink  of  the  blos- 
soms is  shown  in  the  spring.  When 
pruning  is  done  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
care  should  be  taken  to  paint  the  cut 
stubs,  with  pure  white  lead  and  lin- 
seed oil.  I  would  recommend  prun- 
ing first,  and  spraying  at  any  time 
thereafter  when  the  trees  are  yet 
dormant. 

"You  can  boil  the  lime-sulfur  so- 
lution in  any  kind  of  a  vessel  except- 
ing copper.  A  galvanized  iron  wash 
tub  is  very  good  for  this,  and  in  it 
you  can  easily  boil  at  one  time 
enough  to  make  two  barrels  of  dilute 
spray  liquid.  Common  iron  kettles 
will  serve  the  purpose  very  well.  In 
each  gallon  of  water,  boil  one  pound 
of  lime  and  two  pounds  of  sulfur,  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Strain 
this  and  either  dilute  it  and  use  it 
at  once,  or  store  it  in  closed  vessels 
to  be  used  in  the  future. 
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To  raise  good  fruit  trees,  proper 
care  is  needed.  The  care  the  trees 
need,  is: 

Cultivation, 
Fertility, 
Pruning, 
Spraying. 
Cultivation  sluiuld  begin  when  trees 
are  young  in   the  spring,  and  should 
be  continued  until   the   latter  part  of 
August.     This    cultivation    should    be 
plowing,  harrowing,  or  discing. 

Corn  may  be  planted  in  rich  ground. 
Tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  harryvetch 
are  also  very  good,  because  they  cov- 
er the  ground  and  keep  back  the 
moi^ture. 

Orchards  take  off  fertility  as  well 
as  other  crops.  An  orchard  takes  off 
more  nitrogen,  therefore  the  plowing 
under  of  organic  matter  is  very  es- 
sential. 

A  branch  on  a  tree  does  not  grow 
any  higher  where  it  sprouts  out,  but 
the  top  of  the  tree  grows  higher. 

Apple  trees  should  be  trimmed 
from  two  to  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  then  diseases  are  not  as 
liable  to  harbor  in  them. 

Trees  should  be  pruned  heavily 
when  young,  leaving  three  to  four 
heavy  branches.  All  the  dead  wood 
should  be  trimmed  off  carefully  from 
the  trees  that  are  dying.  Always  cut 
the  branch  even  with  the  trunk,  and 
put  some  paint  or  any  other  substance 
on  the  cut,  to  keep  the  sap  from  es- 
caping. 

Pruning  should  be  done  in  March. 
Trees  must  be  sprayed  to  keep  off 
the  insects.  To  spray  the  trees  in  the 
winter,  the  following  mixture  should 
be  used:  Lime,  sulphur  and  water. 
This  mixture  should  not  be  used  when 
the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  as  it  will 
kill  them. 

When   the   trees     are     sprayed     in 
spring,  the  following  mixture  should 
be  used: 
4  pounds  copperas, 
4  pounds  vnlphatc. 
4  pounds  fresh  linie.  mixed  with  JO 
gallons   of   water. 

2  to  4  pounds  lead  arsenic,  or  4 
ounces   Paris  Green. 

This  should  be  applied  when  the 
buds  and  shoots  are  open,  and  not 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  as 
it  will  kill  the  blossoms. 

Another  spray  may  be  given  in  one 
week  or  ten  days,  but  this  is  not  nec- 
essary. 

FERTILIZATION  AND  FERTILI- 
ZERS. 


Vnu  are  a  farmer.  You  are,  wr  pre 
sume.  farming  for  profit  or  are  trying 
to  do  so. 

Do  your  crops  do  as  well  or  better 
than  those  of  your  neighbors?  In 
either  case  do  you  know  the  reason 
why?  Have  you  studied  the  question 
Sf>  that   vou   may  know? 

Probably  the  most  prosperous  far- 
mers in  the  United  States  are  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  of  Lancaster 
county.  Pennsylvania. 

They  have  two  main  ideas  always 
in  view:  To  grow  plenty  of  tobacco 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  hay:  to  feed 
the  hav  and  grain  and  send  the  crops 
to  market  on  tlic  hoof,  keeping  the 
manure  at  home  to  improve  the  land. 

These  farmers  watch  their  manure 
heaps  as  thev  do  their  bank  accounts. 
Of  course,  they  can't  buy  stable  ma- 
nure, but  they  all  of  them  do  buy  and 
use  commercial  fertilizers,  because 
they  realize  they  cannot  make  all  the 


manure  they  want,  and  they  know 
that  big  crops  require  plenty  of 
plant    food. 

These  are  the  secrets  of  the  big 
barns,  the  fat  stock,  the  comfortable 
look  of  everything  and  everyone 
about  a  Lancaster  county  farm. 

You  should  know  your  crops  as  you 
know  your  stock.  You  must  feed 
your  crops  as  freely  as  you  would 
your  horse.  If  you  take  off  your  land 
more  than  you  put  on  it  you  will  be 
impoverishing  your  soil. 

Now,  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand 
does  put  back  what  he  takes  out  of 
the  soil.  None  of  them  make  enough 
manure  at  home  to  do  so,  and  few  of 
them  but  figure  carefully  how  little, 
rather  than  how  much,  chemical  fer- 
tilizer they  will  buy. 

When  the  farmer  does  buy  he  is 
tempted  to  buy  low  grade  rather  than 
high  grade  goods. 

Remember,  when  it  comes  your  turn 
to  buy,  if  you  buy  highest  grade 
goods  you  get  more  fertilizer  for  the 
same  money  than  when  you  buy  the 
low  grade  goods.  Don't  take  our 
word  for  it,  ask  your  nearest  Experi- 
ment Station  director.  Bv  the  way. 
do  you  get  the  bulletins  from  your 
State  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
Farmers'  Bulletins  from  the  Ignited 
States  Department  of  .Agriculture? 
They  are  published  for  you  and  you 
are  entitled  to  have  them  without 
cost.  You  are  neglecting  your  op- 
portunities to  be  a  better  farmer  if 
you  do  not  receive  and  read  them 

You  can  have  the  very  best  and  the 
very  cheapest  fertilizers  by  mixing 
them  at  home. 

Since  the  German  Kali  works — the 
potash  producers — have  broken  away 
from  the  fertilizer  trusts  they  are 
making  it  possible  for  farmers  to  buy 
the  potash  necessary  for  home  mix- 
ing. Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Superphos- 
phate it  was  always  possible  to  ob- 
tain. 

By  Home  Mixing  you  get  just  what 
vou  need,  as  you  need  it.  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  get  your  fertilizers  any 
other  way. 

You  can  also  then  reserve  a  part  of 
your  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  top  dressing 
your  growing  crops,  giving  them 
nitrogen  at  the  moment  they  need  it 
most  and  thus  getting  quick  and  posi- 
tive action. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  of  all 
the  fertilizer  materials,  yet  the  one 
most  usually  deficient  in  your  soil. 
The  fact  that  it  is  costly  and  increases 
rapidly  the  cost  of  fertilizers  makes 
fertilizer  manufacturers  oftentimes 
neglect  to  use  as  nuich  of  it  in  their 
mixtures  a^  they  should.  You  can 
take  it  as  a  rule  that  tnost  complete 
fertilizers  don't  have  all  the  nitrogen 
in  them  thev  should  have.  .\s  a  re- 
sult Farm  Papers  and  h!xperiment 
Stations  are  recommending  the  use. 
in  connection  with  other  fertilizers, 
c.f  Nitrate  of  Soda  alone  as  a  top 
dressing  at  the  rate  of  too  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

.\  few  years  ago  small  packages  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  were  sent  out  to  sev- 
eral thousand  farmers  for  trial  and 
report  on  what  it  would  do  when 
used  as  a  top  dressing.  In  all  trials 
the  crop  produced  was  weicrhcd.  as 
also  was  the  crop  frr»m  an  eciual  sized 
plot  of  ground  which  had  received  no 
Nitrate.  These  trials  wore  all  made 
by  ordinary  farmers  in  t^e  ordinary 
way  on  regular  crons  of  all  kinds  un- 
der ordinary  growing  conditions  and 
the  results  were  marvelous. 

We  recently  received  and  read  a  lit- 
tle   pamphlet    giving   the    names   and 
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addresses  of  many  of  these  farmers 
with  the  reports  of  results  obtained. 
They  set  us  thinking.  If  you  would 
like  to  think,  too,  write  B.  S.,  for  the 
pamphlet,  "What  Nitrate  Has  Done 
in   Farmers'  Own  Hands." 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  convince 
many  farmers  that  it  is  good  policy 
to  be  liberal  in  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rather  than  to  skimp.  It  is  hard  to 
make  them  realize  that  an  extra  hun- 
dred dollars  or  more  spent  in  fertiliz- 
ers will  be  returned  by  two  hundred 
dcillars  in  e.xtra  crops,  but  it  is  so. 

.\nother  thing,  consider  your  fertil- 
izers as  you  would  your  stock.  In 
using  commercial  fertilizers  use  such 
as  have  every  element  as  immediately 
available  as  possible.  Don't  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers  with  a  view  of  their 
lasting  from  year  to  year.  Put  into 
the  ground  this  year  just  what  your 
plants  will  feed  upon  this  year  and 
save  the  money  you  pay  for  lasting 
effect  for  fertilizer  food  next  year. 
You  wouldn't  think  of  fitting  two  or 
more  days'  feed  'n  your  horse's 
manager,  but  give  him  what  he  eats 
at  otur  Feed  your  crops  the  same 
way.  Give  them  good  food  and  to  be 
slirr  (.f  this  fact,  mix  it  at  home. 


EXPLAINED. 


Chinese  Guide — There  is  a  legend, 
sir.  that  at  certain  times  the  god 
rains  money  upon  this  region. 

American  Tourist — Huh!  Get  the 
idea  out  of  your  head  right  now. 
That's  only  the  money  that's  been 
sunk  in  American  gold  mines  coming 
through. — Puck, 


PUMPKINS  GOOD  FOR  SHEEP. 


Pumpkins  are  good  feed  for  sheep 
in  the  fall  of  the  year.  When  winter 
comes  on  and  the  pastures  do  not 
furnish  enough  feed  to  keep  them 
thrifty  and  growing  nicelv  begin  feed- 
ing corn  and  fodder,  cowpeas  and 
clover  hay  and  sometimes  thrashed 
oats  or  sheaf  oats. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD 


SOME   SEWING   HINTS. 


I.  If  you  have  diflficulty  in  hemming 
or  stitching  chiffon,  soft  silks,  etc., 
try  laying  a  piece  of  thin  paper  under 
the  goods  and  stitching  through  this. 
The  paper  may  then  be  torn  away 
and  the  goods  will  not  be  puckered 
nor  require  pressing. 

If  you  are  a  poor  buttonhole-maker 
or  pressed  for  time,  try  a  machine- 
made  buttonhole,  especially  for  under- 
wear or  children's  clothes.  They  are 
neat,  quickly  made  and  last  as  long 
as  if  worked  by  hand.  Cut  the  button- 
hole perfectly  straight,  overcast  the 
edges  and  ends  by  hand,  then  stitch 
all  around  two  or  three  times  by  ma- 
chine, and  you  will  have  a  nice  but- 
tonhole with  very  little  time  and  la- 
bor. 

3.  Gather  all  sleeve-tops,  skirts  and 
everything  you  can  on  the  ruffler,  and 
save  the  time  of  gathering  by  hand, 
or  stitch  with  a  loose  tension  and  long 
stitch  and  then  pull  the  threads  until 
you  get  the  required  fulness. 

4.  To  make  a  good  draw-string  for 
petticoats  or  pieces  for  skirt-hangers, 
etc.,  take  a  strip  of  goods  about  an 
inch  wide  and  run  through  the  binder, 
stitching  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Keep  a  piece  of  sandpaper  in  the 
machine  drawer  for  rough  or  blunted 
needles;  a  file,  too,  will  quickly 
smooth  a  dull  machine-needle,  and 
scissors  may  be  sharpened  on  a  large 
needle  or  the  stem  of  a  glass  (or 
piece  of  glass>  by  opening  and  shut- 
ting quickly,  as  if  vou  were  trying  to 
cut  the  glass. — "Time  and  Money 
Saving  Hints,"  in  The  Lad  es'  World 
for   February. 


URGES    BETTER    LIFE 

FOR    BOYS    ON    FARM. 


Rural  Papers  Say  Education  and  In- 
creased Opportunities  of  Cities  De- 
populate Farms — The  Boys  Want 
Fame  and  Can  Find  Only  Corn 
and  Potatoes  on  the  Farm,  While 
City  Boarders  Have  Money,  Fame 
and   Fun. 

The  discussion  of  the  desertion  of 
the  country  for  the  city  by  farmers' 
sons,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
methods  of  checking  the  tendency 
is  being  taken  up  by  the  agricultural 
journals  of  the  country  with  renewed 
vigor.  A  recent  canvass  of  the  State 
f»f  Maine  in  particular  brought  out 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  rural  com- 
munities are  decreasing  in  population, 
several  farmers  who  had  either  aban- 
doned or  sold  their  farms  saying  that 
they  had  done  so  because  "all  the 
young  folks  had  moved  to  town." 

The  Maine  Farmer,  one  of  the  most 
influential  agricultural  journals  in 
New  England,  which  is  making  an 
active  "back-to-the-farm"  crusade,  as- 
signs as  the  chief  reason  for  the  de- 
sertion of  the  farm  the  sending  awav 
of  farmers'  sons  to  be  educated,  and 
their  consequent  rush  into  the  "big- 
ger opportunities"  of  the  town  and 
city.  In  a  recent  editorial,  The  Far- 
mer  said   of  this: 

"The  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  will  influence  the  boys  to  re- 
main on  the  farm,  or  influence  other 
boys  to  come  back  to  the  farm,  is 
a  convincing  demonstration  that  the 
farm  offers  as  great  and  as  good  op- 
portunities for  making  as     nuuh     of 


life  as  any  other  department  of  in- 
dustry. And  there  is  nothing  (luitc 
so  effective  in  demonstrating  this 
fact — for  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — 
as  actually  providing  for  the  boys — 
and  the  girls,  too — some  of  the  op- 
portunities which  they  know  the  city 
can  provide,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  they  discover  many  or  most 
of  their  city  friends,  without  seeing, 
of  course,  the  disadvantages  of  city 
life. 

A  Reasonable  Conclusion. 

"It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  boy  who  is  given  some  in- 
terest in  the  farm:  who  is  made  to 
find  that  farm  work  is  no  harder  than 
most  other  work,  while  it  allows 
of  a  great  deal  more  freedom  and 
actual  pleasure  in  labor  than  most: 
who  grows  up  in  the  enioyment  of 
sorne,  if  not  all,  of  the  advantages 
which  his  city  friends  have;  who,  per- 
haps, has  some  of  the  advantages 
which  they  cannot  enjoy,  like  a  horse 
to  drive  or  a  frequent  holiday;  whose 
home  and  surroundings  have  many 
of  the  refinements  and  comforts  of 
city  life;  such  a  boy  will,  we  believe, 
think  long  and  seriously  before  he 
decides  to  leave  the  farm  for  some 
other  kind  of  life. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an 
overdrawn  picture  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  pleasures  which  the  farm 
may  offer.  The  average  farm  on 
which  a  growing  boy  is  doing  the 
work  of  a  hired  hand,  and  perhaps 
more,  can  well  afford  a  good  driv- 
ing horse  for  the  pleasure  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  even  the  automobile  is  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  for  a  great 
many  in  these  days.  We  have  an  idea 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers 
are  really  able  to  buy  automobiles 
than  are  the  people  who  own  them 
in   the  cities. 

"As  for  creature  comforts,  the 
farm  ought  to  be  just  as  comfortable 
a  home  as  the  city  house.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  farm  house  should 
not  have  steam  heat  as  well  as  the 
city  house;  why  it  should  not  have 
bath  room  and  kitchen  conveniences, 
and  even  gas  light,  or  in  some  case- 
electric  lights,  manufactured  by  the 
^'  ater  power  which  the  farm  pf>s- 
sesses." 

A  Correspondent's  Experience. 

A  correspondent  of  the  paper.  \vli»« 
says  he  was  born  on  a  farm,  sum^  uf» 
the  situation  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner: "The  country  hoy  who  gets  his 
education  in  the  little  red  schfiol 
house  on  the  hill."  says  he,  "emerges 
from  the  institution  <»f  learning  with 
a  burning  desire  to  be  a  great  man 
like  those  about  whom  he  has  been 
studying.  He  will  go  out  int(»  the 
world  and  become  a  President  or  a 
Senator  or  a  Congressman.  His  am- 
bition to  do  all  this  leads  him  to  studv 
the  lives  of  these  great  men  verv 
carefully,  to  see  if  he  can  find  out  the 
reasons  for  their  success.  The  people 
who  come  to  'the  lake'  and  to  cot- 
tages there  for  the  summer  all  come 
from  the  city.  He  knows  that  they 
sit  in  the  shade  and  fish  while  he 
digs  potatoes  for  them  at  20  cents 
a  peck.  A  boy  there  who  has  given 
him  a  never-to-be-forgotten  ride  in 
his  automobile  has  told  him  that  his 
father  was  born  and  lived  on  a  farm 
before  *hc  made  all  hjs  money.'    This 


man  is  a  noted  banker.  The  boy 
knows  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
tor  him  to  make  money  on  the  farm. 
Another  man  is  a  Congressman.  The 
only  farmer  the  boys  know  of  who 
holds  public  ofirtce  is  the  Third  Select- 
man. The  storekeeper  and  the  hotel 
proprietor  are  also  on  the  Board,  but 
they  are  both  over  the  farmer. 

"With  all  these  things  before  him, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  in  a  short  time 
we  find  the  farmer  boy  holding  some 
small  position  in  the  city  at  a  salary 
of  about  $10  a  week?" 


THE  WAY  OF  A  WOMAN. 


They  had  been  quarreling,  and  al- 
though hubby  was  willing  to  take  the 
blame  all  upon  himself  and  smooth 
matters  over  peaceably,  she  was  still 
snippy  and  indifferent. 

"Come  over  here.  Jessie.  Aren't 
you  curious  to  know  what  is  in  this 
package?" 

"Oh,  not  very:  T  can  stand  the 
strain,"  she  replied  belligerently. 

"Well,  it's  something  for  the  one 
I  love  best  in  all  the  world,"  he  said 
coaxingly,  trying  to  win  a  smile. 

"Oh,  is  that  so?"  she  sniffed.  "I 
suppose,  then,  it's  those  suspenders 
you  have  been  wanting." 


Music 
Lessons  Free 

In  Yoar  Own  Home 

BY  MAIL 
IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Piano.  Organ.  Violin,  (iuitar.  Mando- 
lin. Banjo  or  Cornet — Beginners  or 
advance(i  pupils.  Thousands  have 
learned  by  mail  and  you  can  do  the 
same.  Your  only  expense  is  for  post- 
age and  music  and  will  average  only 
J  cents  a  day.  Drop  i)ostal  card  now 
t'tr  free  booklet  and  Special  I'rcc  Tui- 
tion Offer  Address  International 
Institute  of  Music.  98  Fifth  Ave,. 
Dept.   174  A.,   New  York  City. 


SAVE   HALF   THE    LABOR 

In  aawlns  wood.  You  can  do  this 
and  at  the  aam* 
time,  cut  more  wood 
In  a  given  time  than 
in  any  other  way  by 
using 


Table  la  mounted  on  grooved 
rolls,  moves  easily— cut  of 
saw  Is  down  Instead  of  against  the 
operator  as  in  old  style  machines. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We 
also  manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw 
and   Shingle  Mills. 

Send  for  prices  «■<  fall  lafvraiatlVB 

Ireland  Macklae  A  Vmmutry  C«.» 
15   State   8t^  Iferwick,   BT.  Y. 
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This  very  common  disease  still 
seems  to  baffle  a  great  many  farmers, 
judging  from  the  many  inquiries  that 
have  recently  been  received  at  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college.  No 
person,  whether  a  veterinarian  or  not, 
should  fail  to  diagnose  this  malady 
when  it  is  in  typical  form.  Usually 
the  best  cow  in  the  herd  is  affected; 
in  any  event  she  is  sure  to  be  a  heavy 
milker.  She  has  been  fresh  from 
twelve  hours  to  a  week.  She  is  found 
down,  unable  to  rise,  with  the  head 
turned  into  the  flank.  She  appears 
to  be  almost  lifeless,  and,  indeed,  the 
condition  seems  to  be  similar  to 
fainting  in  man. 

Whenever  the  above  symptoms 
are  present,  with  the  history,  then 
you  can  say  milk  fever  is  the  trouble 
m  nearly  all  cases. 

Now,  the  name  is  peculiar,  for  there 
is  no  milk,  neither  is  there  any  fever; 
but  some  one  called  it  that  to  start 
with,  and  the  name  clings.  Pastur- 
ient  paresis  is  certainly  a  better  term, 
because  it  is  a  paralysis  associated 
with  parturition. 

We  will  suppose  the  cow  is  found 
in  this  condition.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  The  most  im- 
portant things  are  what  not  to  do. 
Do  not  give  any  feed  or  medicine  by 
the  mouth  and  do  not  allow  anyone 
else  to  do  so.  This  is  imperative  be- 
cause whatever  is  poured  into  the 
mouth  is  likely  to  go  into  the  lungs 
and  even  though  the  cow  recovers, 
she  will  die  later  of  pneumonia.  Do 
not  destroy  her,  thinking  she  will 
surely  die  anyway.  I  know  she  has 
that  appearance,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  about  909  out  of  every  thousand 
can  be  cured. 

Get  a  veterinarian,  if  one  can  be 
had,  because  here  is  a  case  above  all 
others  where  a  small  fee  to  a  com- 
petent veterinarian  will  return  itself 
many    fold. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  vet- 
erinarian, then  give  the  air  treatment, 
which  has  been  described  in  all  farm 
papers  for  several  years,  and  don't 
give  anything  else.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  even  as  simple  a  thing  as 
the  air  treatment  seems  to  he.  it  has 
not  given  the  results  that  have  been 
claimed  for  it,  in  incompetent  hands. 
And  this  for  reasons  which  are  easily 
explained.  First.  lack  of  proper 
equipment  with  which  t(»  give  it:  sec- 
ond, because  of  lack  fif  abs«>lute  clean- 
liness   on    the    part    «»f    the    nj)crator. 


TO  BOYS 


By  absolute  cleanliness  I  mean  that 
every  piece  of  apparatus  used,  and  all 
the  air  injected,  must  be  rendered 
free  from  germs.  Otherwise  mam- 
mitis  results  and  this  is  nearly  as  bad 
as    the   original    malady. 

I.   E.  NEWSON, 
Colorado    Agricultural    College,    Fort 
Collins. 


We  Want  You  To  Be- 
come a  Member  of 
''BLOODED  STOCK  CLUB" 

Have  a  bu.slnt>ss  of  your  own  iiml 
make  more  money  in  One  Week  than 
you  ever  made   In   a   Month   l>»'foie. 

If  vou  want  %IO>it}V  We  <an  li<lp 
vou  get  it — It  does  not  interfere  wiiii 
vour  regular  duties— WK  <iIVK  AWA^ 
MONKV    to    thowe   lucky   cnniiKh    fo   *ln«l 

It .lOlX  the      "BI.OODKn        STOt  K 

CI. IB" — One  in  every  town  if  we  liavo 
members  enough,  and  they  all  make 
money — ALL.  young  and  old.  ^^  rite  for 
full  particulars  and  samples  at  onre. 
Address,  ^      .     . 

BLOOUBD   STOCK   CLtB.  Oxford,   Va. 

J«Jo  Capital  Required 


ECONOMIC  MILK  PRODUCTION. 


I  take  it  that  most  people  are  in  the 
dairy  business  to  make  money,  and  in 
my  experience  few  are  milking  cows 
for  pleasure.  There  is,  however,  as 
much  pleasure  in  profitable  dairying 
as  there  is  in  the  conducting  of  any 
successful  business.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  therefore,  that  to  make  the  dairy 
business  profitable  is  to  make  it  also 
pleasant. 

The    study    of    economic    milk    and 
cream    production    should    be    in    the 
mind   of   every   milch   cow   keeper   in 
our  land,  for  without  such  we  can  ex- 
pect   little    progress    or    advancement 
in  the  business.     We  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  average  conditions,   for  the 
average   is  quite  poor,  whether  it  be 
the     average     cow     or     the     average 
profit    derived    from    her.     The    com- 
mon cow  has     done     much     for  our 
country,  but  it  is  high  time  we  start- 
ed  her   improvement   as   well    as    her 
care.     The    titne   has    come   when   we 
need   more   uncommon  cows   to  meet 
the    conditions    of    high    priced    land, 
high    priced    stock   food,   and    the    in- 
creased  cost   of  living.     The   average 
mid-west    milch    cow    produces    about 
140   lbs.    of    butter    per    year,    and    it 
costs    what    100    lbs.      of    butter    will 
bring    to    keep    her.     Therefore    with 
butter  at  22  cents  per  pound  her  pro- 
lit  would  be  about  $8,80.     Those  who 
are  content  with   such   a  return   need 
nf)t   bother   about    improvements,    but 
few    would    care    to    milk    cows    with 
such  a  reward.     It  alwa'«   seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  easier  to  milk  a  good 
cow  than  a  poor  one.  and   1  know  the 
good  cow  is   more  profitable.     It  has 
been    said    that    the    greatest    need    in 
the  dairy  business   is  more  good  dai- 
rymen and  that  the  averaee  dairy  cow 
is  a  better  specimen  of  her  class  than 
her    keeper.     1    think    it    can    also    be 
said    the    average    cow   is    enough    to 
discourage   the   average   dairyman  and 
cause  him  to  «|uit  the   business.       To 
be    crmtent    with    the    average    means 
reaction:    to   improve    means   progres- 
sion.    If  the   a\crage   man   is   content 
to  keep  the  average  cow.  he  ha-^  little 
to   bf»ast    ..f.    for    we    miisi    admit    the 
average  is  (juite  ponr 

By  better  method-  111  v.irc  ami  iccA- 
ing  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  double 
the  milk  yield  of  our  c»mimoii  cows, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  the  easiest  meth- 
od of  lowering  the  C">st  of  pr(^duction. 
\s  advanced  dairymen,  however,  we 
should  not  be  content  with  the  lim- 
iti<l  profjmtion  of  the  comimm  cow, 
but  as  fast  as  possible  improve  our 
herds  with  dairy  blood.  The  daii;y 
stock  feeding  business  has  a  splendid 
future  in  our  country,  for  the  demand 
i-  far  greater  than  the  supply  and  it 
will  require  many  vears  to  produce 
rnough  good  cows  t<.  fill  the  wants  of 
<tur  dairies. 


Re  honest  with  your  cows  and  your 
customers  and  you  will  have  no  trou- 
l>1e  producing  good  cream  and  butter 
and  always  finding  a  ready  market  for 
both. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  WHO  CUT  THIS  ADVER- 
TISEMENT  OUT  AND  RETURN 
TO  ME  AT  ONCE  I  WILL  GIVE 
A  CASE  OF 

"Creola  Talcam  Powder." 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EX- 
CELLENT —  FOR  SHAVING  IT 
HAS  NO  SUPERIOR  — SAMPLES 
FREE— ASK   FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,   TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU  AT  ONCE, 

I  AM,  VERY  TRULY  YOURS, 

ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y. 

The    Creola    Chemical    Co., 

B.  S.  1416   Broadway, 

N.  Y.  Citv. 


CACTI  FREE. 

10  ap^dmeaa  free  with  each  925  order. 

Dealers  take  notice — order  at  once. 

Mrs.  S.  I.  Pattison, 


Wholesale 
MeMflla   Pnrk. 


Collector  Cacti, 

NeTT   Mezfe*. 


SHEEP  REPAY  GOOD  CARE. 


Many  farmers  keep  a  flock  of  sheep 
because  of  their  ability  to  renovate 
the  soil  and  keep  down  weeds  and 
sprouts,  in  both  of  which  roles  they 
are  a  demonstrated  success.  But  the 
men  who  will  make  the  most  profit 
from  their  sheep  arc  the  best  farmers, 
who  will  provide  their  sheep  with 
Comfortable  and  -sanitary  duarters  and 
fee<l  them  the  best  that  the  farm  af 
fords 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
In  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  COR.V  I1ARVESTH5R 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Agfs    wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

Box  22,  H.  L  Beoaetl  &  Co  ,  Westervilk,  Ohio 


I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

Alki\  I  can  prove   It.      Forty-fir*    ytmrt  mgo   I 

commenced  »ellinc  tcmlea  to  the  uMt  Wtting 

himh<TC«  free  trial  and  ncTerukiaf  a  caal 

In  return  until  he  had  iound  that  mr  acala 

was  exactly  ai  represented.       I   ha*«   pat> 

ented  the  only  reliabla     PiTLKSS   STOCK 

S<."Al,B.  complete  with   steel  Irame,   cam- 

(>ound  lieain  and  l>eam  bo«  without  extn 

charire,  sold  at  a  iair  price.      Mr   seal*   ii 

not  cheapest.  l>ut  BKST.     I  wiU  send  r«i 

tull  inionnation.   a  seal*   on  approval    M 

h<i<)k.  ■■  Reasons  lor  Owninf  a  Seal*"  II  yow 

Urcss    "JO.>li'»  lis  Pay*  Tka  rrwifku" 

|04  C   ^-1    BiNifHAMTON.  H.  T. 
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Our  Classified  Advertising  Department 


BEAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS. 

PILGRIM'S  MONUMENT.  CAPE  COD.— 
Near  this  spot  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  De«ds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of  these 
fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  t  Sold  reasona- 
ble and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  hen 
farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo  J.  Peabody,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOB  SALE. — Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy, 
stock  and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate, 
society,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
ideal.  Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to 
suit;  postal  brings  particulars.  Write  Brown 
ft  Fenwick,  Perryville,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — $4,000  nine-room  dwelling, 
outhouse,  barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  culti- 
rated  land  on  beautiful  drive  4  miles  from 
city  of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighbor- 
hood, schools  and  churches,  nearby  transpor- 
tation facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  J. 
H.  Norrell,  1402  Gwinnett  St..  Augusta.  Ga. 

NEW  COUNTRY  OPENED  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  fanning  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-deFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg..  Ft. 
Worth.   Texas. 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per 
month.  5  acres  or  more.  Title  perfect. 
No  interest  or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker, 
No.  42.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTBIENT 80  acres 

timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Taneyville,  Mo.;  will  advance 
rapidly  in  value.  Price,  $600;  $100  down, 
balance  $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444 
Itaska  St.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

640  ACRE  WYOMING  stock  ranch.  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works,  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchan- 
dise, preferably  western  stat«  equal  or  less 
value.  W.  E.  Bramel,  owner,  Sundance,  Wyo- 
ming. 

160  ACRES  WELL  LOCATED,  100  acres 
Elegant  Wheat  Land.  Price,  1800.00.  Owner 
most  have  $880.00  cash;  $320.00  can  run 
from  one  to  five  years.  Will  take  automobile 
if  good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co. 
Kingery,   Kansas. 

DON'T  PAY  RENT.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  W'est 
Main  Street    Urbana,  111. 

COME  TO  THE  GREAT  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other 
■emi-tropical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and 
two  good  corn  crops  each  year.      We  will  pay 

£ood  commission  to  an  agent  in  every  countv. 
and  sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free 
transportation  offer.  Securitv  Title  and 
Guarantee  Company,  201  E.  Houston  St., 
San    Antonio.    Texas. 

FARM  HOMES  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  of  600  successfully  located.  New 
club  forming.  Desirable  members  invited. 
Edw.   Miller.   Ruskin.    Fla. 


BARE    COINS    AND    STAMPS. 

$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book;  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune. 
C.  P.  Clarke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14, 
Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS  WANTED.— Even 
commonest  kinds  that  other  dealers  don't  buv. 
Booklet  R  4  mailed  free.  Royal  Money  and 
Stamp  Co..    150  Nassau,  New  York. 

260  DIFFERENT  STAMPS. — 500  hinges 
and  album.  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St., 
Dorchester.  Mass. 

$2.00  WORTH  OF  RARE  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer  Stamp  Co.,  Box   134  Thorndike.  Mass. 

STAMPS  CATALOGING  $2.60  mounted 
and  priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter. 
Newark.   Ohio. 

STAMP  CATALOGUE;  100  different  for- 
eign stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm 
Lake,    Iowa. 

STAMPS.  200  ALL  DIFFERENT.  10c ;  30 
Italy  10c;  30  Sweden  10c;  20  Japan  10c. 
F,  L.  Toupal  Co.,  Chicago  Heights.  111. 


TELEGRAPHY. 

LEABN     TELEGRAPHY     THOROUGHLY, 

quickly.  Thousands  ol  operators  wanted. 
Endorsed  by  railway  officials.  Main  line 
wire.  Wireless  station.  Catalog  free.  East- 
ern Telegraph  Schooi,  Box  50,  Lebanon  Pa. 
TELEGRAPHY  TAUGHT  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Omnigraph  Automatic 
Transmitter  combined  with  standard  key 
«nd  sounder.  Sends  yuu  telegraph  messages 
at  any  speed,  just  as  an  expert  operator  would. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  Insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  Yon 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  ansrtblng 
yon  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  yon 
want  to  go  Into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS 
you  can  get  complete  Instructions  for  a  few 
hours*  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet.  Tells 
how.  Address  M.  O.,  Editor  Blooded  Stock, 
Oxford.  Pa. 


Five  styles,  $2  up;  circular  free.     Omnigraph 
Mfg.  Co..  41  G.  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

$3,000.00 — REPRESENTATIVES  WANT- 
ED.— We  want  one  reliable  man  to  represent 
us,  after  thoroughly  learning  our  business 
through  correspondence  course  of  instruction. 
Location  anywhere.  A  man  of  fair  ability 
may  make  $3,000  to  $5,000  yearly.  Co- 
operation the  watchword.  We  furnish  free 
plans  and  advertising  matter.  We  tell  you  in 
our  large  Instruction  Book  how  to  become 
our  representative  and  make  big  money  with- 
out leaving  Home.  It  tells  you  of  General 
Brokerage,  Realty,  Investment  and  Real  Estate 
Advertising.  Large  Booklet  and  Instruction 
Blank  free.  Ask  for  them.  Have  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own  without  capital.  Write  to- 
day. MUTUAL  REALTY  CO., 

B.  S.  150  Nassau  St.  New  York  City. 

FOR   THE    HOME. 

REMNANT  LIST. — Pottery.  Glass  and  En- 
amelware  thirds.  Stoneware  $1  per  barrel 
from  Pittsburgh.  Write  us.  Swazey  &  Co., 
Portland     Me. 

ADJUSTABLE  WINDOW  REFRIGER- 
ATOR.— Icelt'ss.  All  metal.  Put  up  in  five 
minutes,  yet  strong  and  safe.  Sanitary. 
Bishop-DeWaters  Co..  203  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

RECEIPT  FOR  GENUINE  MEXICAN  Chili 
Con  Carne  as  made  by  natives.  Delicious,  eco- 
nomical winter  dish.  Ten  cents.  P.  O  Box 
293,  Chicago.  111. 

E-Z  SUCTION  CLEANER.— $7.50.  Light- 
est, simplest,  handiest.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.      Duryea,  Reading,   Pa. 

MAGIC  CLEANER. — Make  it  yourself,  costs 
only  a  few  cents,  removes  spots,  stains, 
grease,  etc.,  from  garments  and  furniture. 
Cannot  injure  the  choicest  fabric.  Saves  dol- 
lars. No  home  will  be  without  it  after  first 
trial.  Send  10  cents  for  receipt.  Address 
Mrs.  Coventry,  5971  Maple  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mn. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FURNITURE.— Write, 

Home     Furniture     Pattern     Co.,     404     Potter 
Bldg.,   Birmingham.    Ala. 

ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE.— The 
"Domestic"  Washes  anythinp  washable, 
quickly,  clean.  Without  injury  at  trifling 
cost.  Cash  or  installments.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. Domestic  Equipment  Co..  55  State 
St.,  Chicago. 

SALE    OR   EXCHANGE. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  portable  rolllor 
rink  for  automobile,  50x80  waterproof  tent, 
40x70  hard  maple  floor,  150  pair  skates,  etc. 
Rink  now  in  operation,  in  excellent  condition. 
Will  invoice  $1,200.00.  Hammer  Bros.,  La- 
monL  Iowa. 

STfATIONARY  SAW  MILL  with  novelty 
works  and  established  trade.  What  have  you 
to  offer f  Reason,  other  business.  Box  302 
r>resden,  Ohio. 

4-PA8SENGER  STEAM  AUTOMOBILE,  in 
good  condition,  $200.00,  or  e.xchange  for  up- 
right piano.      Vallance  Co.,   KIkhart,   Ind. 

MAKE  OFFER  for  four  unit  Splitdorf  Coil, 
good  condition.  Will  trade  for  small  motor. 
T.  H.  Lawrence,  Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  billiard  table  and  accessories 
for  good  motorcycle.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address  M.  Rogers,  515  North  64th  Ave.,  Oak 
Park.   111. 

DEMOISELLE  AEROPLANE  COMPLETE; 
want  roadster  automobile.  Slingerland,  Howe 
Cave.   N.   Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  Peloubct  Reed  Pipe 
Organ,  cost  $1,000,  for  automobile.  W.  J. 
Bailev,   Madisonville,   Ky. 

EXCHANGE  6  CYLINDER  CRANK 
SI  aft  for  2  H.  P.  marine  engine  or  12  inch 
engine  lathe.      Nicholas  Stromer,  Gillett.  Wis. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE. — 10  H.  P.  Mason  steam  engine, 
$.30.00;  10  H.  P.  Whitney  steam  engine, 
$35.00;  4%  H.  P.  Locomobile  steam  engine, 
$20.00;  10  H.  P.  Lane  Steam  engine.  $15.00. 
All  kinds  steam  supplies.  R.  Roth.  1423 
North  Ave.      Bridgeport,   Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— One  1  H.  P.  Wagner,  110 
Volt,  alternating  current,  sixty  cycle.  1750 
Rev.,  good  as  new,  cheap.  Machinery  Sales 
COj^  17  East  Woodbridge  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — A  good  7%  Callahan  vertical 
boring  mill  with  one  swivel  head  on  rail;  all 


automatic  feeds;  $550.00  cash.  Full  line  of 
other  machine  tools.  Western  Machinery  Co., 
6th  and  Baymiller  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

li/i  H.  P.  2  CYCLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE, 
for  pump  and  small  machinery.  Price  $30.00. 
J.  H.   Parden,    Harrison,   Ark. 

TWO  CYCLE  TWO  CYLINDER.  4x3%. 
Marine  and  stationary  gasoline  engines,  10-12 
H.  P.,  at  $84.00,  including  coil,  carburetor, 
etc.  Castings  and  drawings  for  sale  of  same. 
Richards  Iron  Works,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

TWO  2V4  H.  P.  and  three  4  H.  P.  Buckeye 
gasoline  engines  at  cost  to  move  immediately. 
The  Osborne  &  Sexton  Machinery  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING    MACHINERY. 

DO  YOU  WANT  to  build  small  gasoline  en- 
gines! We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
one  who  is,  or  can  prepare  to  build  two  sizes 
of  gasoline  engines;  largest  weighing  800 
pounds.  Have  complete  patterns  and  draw- 
ings; splendid  proposition  to  keep  your  fac- 
tory busy.  The  Cyclone  Drill  Co.,  Orrville,   O. 

WE  ARE  PIONEERS  in  the  manufacturing 
of  Sheet  Metal  Goods,  Pressed  Steel  Products. 
Metal  Stamping.  Dies,  Tools,  Models,  Pat- 
terns, Novelties  and  Specialties.  We  manu- 
facture and  find  a  market  for  any  good  pat- 
ented article.  Chicago  Model  Supply  Co , 
1638  Clybourn   Ave.,   Chicago. 

IRON,  BRASS  AND  ALUMINUM  CAST- 
INGS.— Metal  Specialties.  Patterns,  Models. 
Polishing,  Plating  and  Japanning.  North  Chi- 
cago Tool  Works,  North  Chicago,  111. 

INVENTORS.— We  will  develop  your  inven- 
tions, make  your  models,  dies,  tools;  also 
manufacture  anything.  Geo.  Schwar*  ft  Co.. 
123  Liberty.   New  York. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

FOR  SALE— 7  Passenger  Model  G  White 
Steamer,  reupholstered,  repainted,  new  top, 
electric  lighted,  speedometer,  gas  tank,  every 
equipment.  Will  sell  cheap.  Apply  531  South 
Peoria   St.,   rhio;«co.   111. 

AUTOMOBILES.— All  models,  lowest  prices 
for  immediate  delivery — Buicks.  Fords,  Max- 
wells, Oldsmobiles.  Cadillacs,  Packards,  and 
hundred  others.  Two-passenger  Runabouts, 
$95.00;  three  passenger  roadsters,  $190.00; 
four-passenger  Roadsters.  $250.00;  five-pas- 
senger cars,  $295.00.  All  guaranteed.  5  per 
cent,  discount  and  $10.00  electric  horn  free. 
Write  now  for  latest  illustrated  bulletin. 
New  York  Motor  Car  &  Cycle  Exchange.  215 
West   125th    St..    New  York   Citv. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION,  four  weeks' 
course  covering  shop  and  road  work — provis- 
ion for  out-of-town  men.  Send  for  booklet 
P.  M.  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Automobile 
School.   318  West   57fh   St..    New  York  Citv 

ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILES  SACRIFICED, 
unheard  of  offer.  Any  standard  make.  Wood's. 
Baker,  National,  Columbia,  etc.  Any  of  these 
high-grade  machines  we  will  sell  for  $100. 
Heerey  Machine  and  Battery  Works.  916  E. 
43d   St.,   Chicago. 

LARGE  STOCK  of  used  automobiles,  must 
be  sold  this  winter  at  very  low  prices.  Csta- 
logue  for  stamp.      Rubel  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MOTORCYCLES. 
K.  ft  R.  TWO-SPEED  conversion  set.  used 
less  than  25  miles,  will  fit  and  belt-drive  motor 
motorcycle.  $40.00,  cost  $60.00.  Set  of 
special  rear  stays  for  use  with  above  to  fit 
Merkel.  $10.00.  cost  $20.00.  New  MM  side 
car  complete.  $50.00.  1909  MM  Magneto 
Speci.".!  Motorcycle,  excellent  order.  $10n. 
rallwell's  Motorcycle  Agency,  10  Colden  St.. 
Newburg,   N'.  Y. 

MOTORCYCLES— Enormous  variety  Amer 
Iran  and  foreign  makes — Marshes,  Indians, 
Reading  Standards,  low  as  $25.00.  All  guar 
anteed.  Immediate  delivery.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  bargain  bulletin.  New  York  Mo- 
tor Car  ft  Cycle  Exchange,  215  West  125th 
Street,   New  York   City. 

JUST  PRINTED.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  used  motorcycles,  all  prices  re 
dnced  this  winter.  Largest  stock  for  your 
selection  in  the  South.  Enclose  three  cents 
stamps.  Don't  hesitate  to  write.  Rubel  Co.. 
Louisville.    Kv. 

40  SECOND-HAND  MOTORCYCLES,  all 
makes,  $35  up.  Each  one  sold  with  our  full 
value  guarantee.  Tiger  Cycle  Works  Co.. 
782  sth  Ave..   New  York  City. 

FOB  SALE.— Nickel  plated  spokes  and 
nipples  for  motorcycles  at  low  prices.  R. 
Roth.  1423  North  Ave..  Bridgeport.  Conn, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLERKS.         TINNERS.         MACHINISTS. 

Painters.  Draftsmen,  "Lay  out;"  your  own 
letters  and  figure;  our  E-Z  System  book. 
Teaches  you  in  thirty  minutes,  not  a  stencil 
system.  Price,  $2.00  prepaid.  Southwestern 
School  of  Letters,  W^aco,  Texas. 


» 


Guernseys  owned  by  ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  Editor  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Wisconsin. 


THE  DAIRY  SIRE. 


W.  D.   Hoard— Editor   Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

In  these  days  of  agricultural  books, 
dairy  papers,  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations  and  the  public  test- 
ing of  cows,  all  pouring  out  a  flood  of 
facts  and  knowledge  on  the  question 
of  dairy  breeds,  what  sort  of  a  farmer 
is  that  man  who  would  deliberately 
breed  to  a  beef  bred  sire  to  get  a 
profitable  dairy  cow?  Sure  enough, 
what  manner  of  man  is  he?  What 
sort  of  a  horseman  would  he  be  who 
wanted  a  colt  that  would  trot  and 
to  get  him  would  breed  to  a  draft 
stallion?  What  sort  oi  a  sheep  breed- 
er would  he  be  who  wanted  fineness 
of  wool  and  so  bred  his  ewes  to  a 
Cotswold  ram?  What  sort  of  a 
swine  raiser  would  he  be  who  want- 
ed pigs  that  would  fatten  easily  and 
profitably,  and  so  bred  his  sows  to  a 
Mississippi  razor  back?  W'ouldn't  we 
look  at  him  in  wonder,  and  ask, 
"Where  under  the  sun  did  he  get  his 
ideas  of  breeding  from?"  Of  course 
we  would. 

Well,  is  all  this  any  rnore  ijnreason- 
able  and  more  lacking  in  sound 
breeding  sense  than  it  would  be  to 
hunt  for  good,  profitable  dairy  cows 
in  a  Hereford,  or  Shorthorn,  or  Poll- 
ed .Angus  sire?  It  looks  so  ridiculous 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  well  posted,  fairly  intelligent 
farmers  would  hutnbucr  themselves 
for  a  series  of  years  in  that  way.  Yet 
just  that  sort  of  deception  is  being 
practiced  today  by  thou^^ands  of 
farmers  in  Iowa.  If  these  farmers 
were  men  who  read  dairy  papers,  or 
who  visited  advanced  dairy  communi- 
ties where  well  bred  dairy  cows  are 
kept,  they  would  soon  see  that  they 
were  throwing  away  their  time,  feed 
and  labor  on  absolutely  wrong 
ideas  of  what  a  profitable  dairy  cow 
means. 

Here  is  a  statement  or  series  of 
statements  that  will  put  the  question 
where  it  belongs:  When  onre  a  fann- 


er patronizes  a  creamery,  he  subjects 
himself  to  all  of  the  expense  of  a 
dairy  farmer.  He  can't  help  it.  There 
is  the  cost  of  pasturage;  cost  of  for- 
age and  grain  and  cost  of  taking  the 
milk  and  cream  to  the  creamery.  All 
that  costs  money.  It  must  be  so. 
Now,  it  costs  very  nearly  the  same 
for  a  herd  of  poor  cows  as  it  does 
for  a  herd  that  will  yield  double  their 
product.  The  cows  of  Iowa  have 
been  mainly  beef  bred.  How  much 
butter  do  they  average  at  the  cream- 
ery? About  150  pounds.  What  is  it 
worth  in  cash?  What  was  Iowa 
creamery  butter  worth  last  year? 
About  27  cents  a  pound.  One  hun- 
dred fifty  pounds  of  butter  at  27  cents 
is  $40.50.  This  is  the  gross  overage 
cash  yield  of  these  beef-bred  Iowa 
cows.  Look  at  it  in  any  light  you 
will,  you  cannot  keep  a  cow  that  will 
yield  150  pounds  of  butter  for  a  year 
short  of  $40.00  for  the  food  she  will 
eat.  What  does  that  leave  the  Iowa 
farmer?  Is  he  satisfied  to  labor  for  a 
cow  a  whole  year  for  a  margin  on  her 
butter  yield  of  only  50  cents  above 
the  cost  of  her  keep.  Is  that  all  the 
profit  he  wants? 

Farmers  of  Jefferson  county.  Wis- 
consin, have  been  diflferently  educat- 
ed. Nearly  forty  years  ago  they  were 
taken  hold  of  by  a  live  State  Dairy- 
man's .Association  composed  of  men 
who  believed  in  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  dairy  bred  sire  to  lift  the  milk 
production  of  Wisconsin  cows  to  a 
higher  range  <»f  profit.  .Ml  over  that 
county  you  will  see  great  herds  of 
Holstein,  Jersey  and  Guern'^cv  grade 
cows,  nearly  all  deriving  their  qual- 
ity from  registered  sires.  What  is 
the  average  butter  product  per  cow 
in  Jefferson  county.  Wisconsin?  Over 
2!;o  pounds.  What  has  done  it?  The 
Dairy   Sire.     He   is   a   great   educator. 

When  the  farmer  lias  paid  from 
$100  to  $joo  for  such  a  sire  he  is 
bound  to  think,  read  and  study  on  a 
whole  lot  of  dairy  methods  that  he 
would  not  consider  if  he  had  a  beef 
bred    sire    at    tlit*      head    of   his    herd 


There  is  one  herd  in  Wisconin  >vhere 
the  yield  of  33  cows  in  butter  fat  has 
been  415  pounds  per  cow.  That 
means  484  pounds  of  butter.  Multi- 
ply that  yield  by  27  cents  and  you 
have  a  cash  return  of  $130.68  per  cow. 
The  cost  of  keeping  that  herd  was 
$61.00  per  cow,  leavmg  a  balance  of 
$69.68,  at  27  cents  a  pound. 

Men  who  have  never  looked  into 
these  facts  may  think  that  they  are 
false,  but  that  shows  they  are  not 
conversant  with  the  truth.  What  has 
made  the  cow  of  Jeflferson  county 
what  she  is?  Good  dairy  blood  in  the 
sire.  The  cow  of  Jefferson  county 
returns  per  year,  for  butter,  at  27 
cents  a  pound,  $67.50  and  the  Iowa 
cow  but  $40.50.  In  other  words,  the 
cow  that  produces  250  lbs.  of  butter 
annually  returns  $27.00  more  to  her 
owner  than  the  cow  that  gives  but 
150  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year.  It  is  es- 
timated that  Iowa  has  1,500,000  cows 
and  a  loss  of  $27.00  per  cow  would 
amount  to  $40,500,000  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Iowa  might  just  as  well  have 
if  they  would  think  diflFerent  and  act 
different  on  this  question  of  a  diary 
sire.  Haven't  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
punished  themselves  about  long 
enough  in  their  attachment  to  the 
beef  bred  bull?  Does  it  pav  to  breed 
for  beef  when  you  are  after  milk? 
There  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  Wisconsin 
or  Iowa.  But  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence in  the  cash  return  per  cow. 
Think  on  these  things. 


"You  look  like  a  fool!"  thundered 
the  disgusted  man  to  his  swell  son, 
just  in  from  college.  "More  and  more 
like  a  conceited,  hairbrained,  helpless 
fool  every  year!" 

Just  then  an  acquaintance  of  the  old 
gentleman  entered  the  office. 

"Hello,  Charlie,  back,  eh!"  he  ex- 
claimed genially.  "Say,  you're  getting 
to  look  more  and  more  like  your  fath- 
er every  year." 

"Ya-as,"  said  Charlie,  "that's  what 
the  governor's  just  been  telling  me." 
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RHODE  ISLAND  LEADS  IN  DEN- 
SITY OF  POPULATION. 


THE    GOLDEN    STREAM. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 
WHO  IS  A  CHRISTIAN? 


Peim'a  Has  171  People  to  the  Square 
Mile. 

Rhode  Island  has  508.-  people  to 
the  square  mile,  thus,  according  to 
Census  Bureau  tigures,  leading  the 
list  of  States  in  the  matter  of  density 
of  population.  Nevada,  with  only 
seventeenths  of  a  person  to  the  mile, 
iinds  a  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table  giving  these  facts. 

Second  in  the  density  list,  Massa- 
chusetts supports  418.8  people  to  the 
square  mile;  New  Jersey,  3377;  Con- 
necticut, 231.3,  and  New  York,  191.2. 
The  others  States  possessing  more 
than  100  to  the  mile  are:  Pcnn'a,  171; 
Maryland,  130.3;  Ohio,  117;  Uelawart-, 
1 13,  and   Illinois,   KMj.7. 

\Vyoming,  boastiiiu  I'j  persons  to 
the  mile,  nu»re  than  iluubles  Nevada, 
while  Arizona  with  1.8  stands  third 
from  the  bottom.  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah.  (Jrcgi>n,  South 
Dakota,  Colorado  and  North  Dakota 
all  have  fewer  persons  than  10  to  the 
mile. 

Of  the  States  of  large  population, 
Washington  takes  the  lead  in  the 
growth  (if  density,  havincr  advanced 
from  7.8  to  1 7. 1  per  square  mile  in 
the  past  10  years,  thus  taking  a  place 
between  Kansas  with  20.7  and  Ne- 
braska with  15.5.  Washington  ex- 
ceeds her  neighbor.  Oregon,  with 
seven  persons  to  the  mile  bv  more 
than  10  and  even  surpasses  California 
with  15.2.  Idaho  increased  from  i.y 
to  3.9  and  Oklahoma  from  1.4  to  23.9. 

The  figures  for  other  States  are: 
Indiana,  75.3;  Kentucky,  57.0;  Ten- 
nessee. 52.4;  Virginia.  51.2;  \\  est  \'ir- 
ginia,  50.8;  South  Carolina.  497;  Mic- 
higan, 48.9;  Missouri,  47.9;  New 
Hampshire,  477;  North  Carolina, 
45-3;  Georgia.  444;  Wisconsin,  42.2; 
Alabama,  41.7;  Iowa.  40:  Vermont, 
39;  Mississippi.  38.K;  I,oui>iana.  36.5; 
Arkansas,  30;  Minnesota,  25.7;  Maine, 
24.H;  Texa.s  14.^;  Florida,  13.7. 
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A  very  commendable  little  booklet 
of  68  pages,  called  "The  Golden 
Stream,"  has  been  recently  issued  by 
the  International  Harvester  company 
of  America. 

This  booklet  covers  a  multitude  of 
vital  facts  relative  to  the  plain,  or- 
dinary, everyday  cow  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner.  Such  up-to-date 
topics  as  "The  Dual  Purpose  Co.," 
"Bovine  Tuberculosis,"  "How  to 
Make  a  Babcock  Test,"  "Rations  for 
Dairy  Cows,"  "The  Feeding  Value  of 
Silage,"  and  "Advantages  of  Dairy 
Farming,"  etc.,  etc.,  are  discussed.  In 
general,  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  impress  the  farmers  with  the  prop- 
er relation  of  the  cow  to  our  modern 
civilization  as  the  source  of  a  golden 
stream  of  wealth. 

Numerous  illustrations  throughout 
the  booklet  showing  record-making 
cows  and  herds  of  various  milking 
breeds,  silos,  dairy  barns  and  inter- 
iors, etc.,  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  booklet.  It  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, especially  by  farmers  an<I 
dairymen.  A  copy  of  the  booklet 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  com- 
pany of  any  one  of  the  various  I.  H. 
C  branch  houses. 


CORNSTALK  PAPER  REPORTED 
TO  BE  A  REALITY  NOW. 


J.  H.  DOWNS 


98  Cortland   St. 


Krt\     Vork    <lt>. 


Statement  Is  Made  That  Experiments 
of  the  Agricultural  Department 
Have    Been    Successful. 

The  day  of  paper  made  from  corn- 
stalks has  come,  the  experiments  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  hav- 
ing proved  the  process  can  be  made 
a  commercial  proposition.  For  some 
time  these  experiments  have  been 
under  way,  says  the  Progress  Maga- 
zine, and  now  the  department  is 
utilizing  some  of  the  cornstalk  paper 
for  its  Correspondence,  and  operates 
a  mill  which  turns  out  the  new 
paper,  of  a  high  grade,  by  the  hun- 
<Ired  pound  Int.  The  experts  of 
L'ncle  Sam  say  that  a  small  commer- 
cial mill  can  be  kept  bu>y  thr.digh 
the  entire  year  by  the  stalk's  fmrn  the 
corn  fields  within  a  ra<lius  of  eight 
to  ten  miles. 

Perhaps  it   will   not   be   many  years 
before  the  farmer  will  look  upon   his 
stalks   as   the    most    valuable    part    of 
his  corn   crop.     If  he   can   realize   but 
half  a  cent  a  pound  he  will   get   more 
for   them   than    for   his     corn      at      fio 
cents  a  bushel.     The  pro|)lem  of  mak- 
ing   cheaper    paper    to    compete    with 
the  wood  pulp  article  used  for  print- 
ing  newspapers   has   not    been    solved 
yet,    though      the      investigators      arc 
hopeful.     What     tlii!>    will     mean    can 
readily   be   realized   when    it    is   stated 
that    about    35.ooo.ofKi    worth    of    raw 
material,  wood   pulp,  is   used   annual- 
ly   in    the    paper    making    business    in 
this   country.     That    means      a     great 
tnany  trees     cut     down.     The     stalks 
are    pressed    until    the    juice,    a    very 
rich    stock    food,    is      extracted,      then 
shredded  and     dried.      In     this     form 
they  will   keep  sweet   a   year,  insuring 
a   stea<ly  operation   of   the  paper  mill. 
Only  two-thirds  of  the   fibre  is   titiliz- 
ed    for   print      paper,      the      remainder 
niaking   a    sort    of   parchment,    water- 
\'\uh\    for   a    while,   but    not   absorbing 
the   ink. 


By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Who  is  a  Christian  in  this  Christian 

land 
Of  many  churches  and  of  lofty  spires? 
Not  he  who  sits  in  soft  upholstered 

pews 
Bought    by     the      profits     of  unholy 

greed, 
And   looks  devotion,  while  he  thinks 

of  gain. 
Not  he  who  sends  petitions  from  the 

lips 
That  lie  to-morrow  in  the  street  and 

mart. 
Not  he  who  fattens  on  another's  toil, 
Antl  flings  his  unearned  riches  to  the 

poor. 
Or  aids  the  heathen  with  a  lessened 

wage, 
And  builds  cathedrals     with     an     in- 
creased  rent. 

Christ,  with  Thy  great,  sweet,  simple 
creed  of  love, 

How  must  Thou  weary  of  Earth's 
"Christian"   clans. 

Who  preach  salvation  through  Thy 
saving   blood 

While  planning  slaughter  of  their  fel- 
low men. 

Who  is  a  Christian?     It  is  one  whose 

life 
Is  built  on  love,  on  kindness  and  on 

faith; 
Who   holds   his  brother  as  hts  other 

self; 
Who  toils   for     justice,     equity     and 

Peace, 
And   hides   no  aim  or  purpose  in  his 

heart 
That    will    not    chord    with    universal 

good. 

Though  he  be  pagan,  heretic  or  Jew. 
That    man    is    Christian    and    beloved 
of    Christ. 


INFLUENCE   OF   SOILS   UPON 
WOOL. 


Farmers  used  to  hoot  at  the  idea 
that  soils  had  any  noticeable  effect 
upon  wool — but  it  now  is  very  gener- 
ally recognized  that  they  do.  and  one 
who  says  his  soil  is  not  good  for  wool 
growing  is  no  longer  laughed  at. 
Sheep  lie  upon  the  ground  a  great 
deal;  the  air  in  summer  is  constantly 
full  of  particles  of  dust,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  if  the  soil  contains 
chemicals  detrimental  to  wool,  the 
tleece  may  not  be  affected  by  it.  .An 
alkaline  soil  particularly  has  a  harm- 
ful effect  upon  wool.  .\  neutral  or 
acid  soil  such  as  clay  or  sand  is  best 
for  wool  production.  The  reason 
why  alkali  is  detrimental  is  that  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  oil  it 
saponifies  it. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  this  prin- 
ciple, it  being  exemplified  in  the  pro- 
duction of  soft  soap  bv  the  combina- 
tion of  lye  and  grease.  When  the  oil 
saponifies,  it  no  longer  keeps  the 
scales  soft.  They  stand  out  in  all  di- 
rections and  rub  each  other.  Such 
harsh,  dry  fleeces  never  command  a 
good  price  on  the  market,  foi;  they 
cannot  be  used  in  the  production  of 
fine  woolens.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  fleece  that  is  good  on 
llie  back,  but  harsh  and  unpliable  on 
the  sides,  and.  underneath,  showing 
very  clearly  that  contact  with  the  soil 
bas'detriinentally  affected  it. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 
PROFITABLE  BROOD  SOWS. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  say  that  good  sows  and  a  large, 
strong  boar  should  be  used.  If  pigs 
are  well  grown,  they  are  all  right  to 
be  bred  at  eight  months,  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  they  should  be 
bred  at  this  age  in  order  that  they 
make  good,  steady  breeders.  These 
early  breeders  will  always  be  good  for 
two  litters  a  year,  producing  fair-sized 
litters  of  pigs,  which  are  generally  uni- 
form in  size.  Some  breeders  are  not 
content  with  seven  or  eight  pigs  to 
the  litter,  but  bi;eed  for  more.  I  do 
not  believe  it  wise  to  do  so,  for  the 
more  pigs  per  litter  the  smaller  they 
are,  and  they  are  not  uniform,  so  un- 
less given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
results  |re  not  so  good  as  with  small- 
er, but  more  vigorous  and  uniform, 
pigs. 

Sows  that  are  very  thin  in  flesh,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  fat,  will  not  bring 
large  litters,  but,  just  the  same,  it  is 
better  to  have  the  sow  a  little  thin 
than  fat  when  bred.  If  just  a  little 
thin,  she  may  be  considered  in  good 
breeding  condition,  for  generally  in 
this  condition  the  sow  will  bring  forth 
a  fair  litter  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est pigs.  We  often  hear  breeders  of 
pure  breds  complain  of  non-breeders. 
It  is  caused  mainly  by  being  compel- 
led to  keep  their  stock  in  a  nice  ap- 
pearing form,  which  is  generally  too 
fat  to  insure  getting  a  pig.  The  sows 
are  not  sterile — only  the  reproductive 
organs  are  too  fat,  making  concept- 
ion difficult,  if  not  entirelv  impossible. 
.After  sows  are  safe  in  pig  they  can 
be  fattened  somewhat,  always  keep- 
ing them  healthy  and  in  good  form. 

Breeders  do  not  generally  breed 
right  after  the  sow  is  fed,  but  rather 
some  time  after  being  fed.  Nor 
should  they  be  bred  on  the  first  signs 
of  heat.  It  is  better  to  wait  an  entire 
day  before  coupling.  Most  breeders 
take  the  sow  to  the  boar's  pen,  and 
but  one  service  is  allowed.  If  sows 
are  young  and  small,  it  might  be  vvell 
to  get  a  breeding  crate,  there  being 
several   good   ones  on   the   market. 

During   pregnancy   the   sow    should 

THE  MEW  FARMEn 

The  "rube"  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  "agriculturist."  There's  as  much 
difference  between  the  "rube"  and 
"agriculturist"  as  between  corn  and 
cucumbers.  The  modern  farmer  is  a 
business  man,  a  student,  and  a  pro- 
gressionist.    The    result   is    a   great 

change     in     cul- 
tural  methods. 

Mould-board 
plows    and    drag 
cultivators     are 
being   replaced 
by  "C  u  t  a  w  a  y" 
tools.     Farmers 
now  realize  that 
cultivation  is  not 
merely  a  matter 
of  softening  the 
ground.     Thor- 
ough,  frequent 
cultivation  stirs 
the    soil,    lets    in 
air  and  sunshine  and  new  life,  killing 
foul    vegetation.      "Cutaway"    tools 
eflFect    perfect    sub-soil    connections ; 
save  time  and  labor;  increase  crops 
25%  to  50%. 

Send  postal  to-day  to  The  Cutaway 
Hanow  Co.,  Higganum.  Conn.,  for 
new  booklet  "INTENSIVE  CULTI- 
VATION."   It's  free.  Ad 


always  be  kept  up  in  flesh,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  put  on  flesh  while 
suckling  her  litter,  thus  getting  her 
in  too  thin  flesh  if  she  is  to  raise  two 
litters  a  year,  and  that  is  just  what 
she  ought  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  sow  be  too  fat  at  the  time 
of  farrowing  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  farrowing  and  often  results  in  a 
loss  of  pigs  and  sometimes  in  the  sow 
herself. 

\yhether  the   sow   is   to   farrow   in 
spring  or  fall,  she  can  have  pasture  a 
good  share  of  the  time,  and  in  order 
to  get  best  results     in     raising     pigs 
good   big  pastures  are   indispensable. 
We  will  consider  the  different  forage 
plants  and     hog     pastures     mixtures. 
Now  for  all  around  pasturage,  there 
can  be  nothing  better  than  red  clover. 
Wherever    this    plant    can    be    grown 
it  gives  the  best  results  as  a  pig  pas- 
ture.    If  the  land  is  naturally  low  and 
wet,  alsike  and  timothy  or   Bermuda 
grass    will    do    probably    better    than 
red    clover.     Northern    breeders    are 
probably  somewhat  handicapped  when 
it  comes  to  variety;  for  more  souther- 
ly States  can  grow  a  larger  number  of 
grasses    and    legumes    which    do    not 
succeed   well   in   the    North.     Among 
these  are  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  velvet 
beans   and   blue    grass.     All    of   these 
are    splendid    forage   plants    for   pigs, 
and  while  blue  grass  will  hold  out  the 
entire  year,  it  would  be  better  to  plant 
a  variety,  not  only  getting  more  and 
better  feed,  but  also  the  results  in  the 
growing   pigs   will    be   more    satisfac- 
tory.    In  Northern     States     there     is 
probably   nothing  better    (after  clov- 
er is  closely  cropped  in  fall)  than  rape 
and  Canadian  field  peas.     These  two 
plants  may  be  sown  in  the  corn  be- 
fore last  cultivation.     And  for  winter 
pastures  we  can  plant  wheat  or  rye. 
While  rye  is  not  equal  in  richness  to 
blue  grass  or  almost  any  of  the  other 
grasses,  yet  it  certainly  is  better  than 
no  grass  at  all,  and  gives  a  larger  and 
quicker  growth  in  the  spring  than  any 
other   grass.     Some   people   object   to 
rye   grass   on   the   ground   that   stock 
eat  too  much  of  it  and  are  apt  to  get 
sick.     I    have   not   found   it   so,   for    I 
think   stock   generally   do   not   like   it 
very    well.     I    have    tried    artichokes 
and  found  them  a  good  feed.     Anoth- 
er food  which  most  farmers  are  apt  to 
neglect  is  the  pumpkin.     It  is  not  on- 
ly a  valuable     food     when     fed  with 
grain  and  grass,  but  it  also  is  a  cor- 
rective,  being     especially     good     for 
worms.     Pumpkins  should  not  be  ta- 
ken to  the  cellar  to  be  stored  in  win- 
ter.    They   should   either   be    piled   in 
the    field    and    covered    with    corn,   or 
they  can  be  taken  near  the  barn  and 
covered  in  the  same  way.  taking  care 
that  the  piles  are  not  too  large. 

If  the  pregnant  sows  have  had  good 
pasture  and  have  been  fed  some  grain, 
very  little,  if  any,  trouble  will  be  had 
at  farrowing  time.  Knowing  the  date 
a  sow  will  farrow,  the  breeder  should 
for  a  few  days  feed  some  bran  or 
shorts  and  oats  or  oil  meal,  so  that 
the  bowels  will  be  in  a  rather  loose 
condition.  Though  a  bed  of  bright 
straw  is  a  necessity  in  the  farrowing 
pen,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting 
too  much  straw  in  it,  being  a  death 
trai>  for  weak  pigs. 

There  will  be  all  the  milk  at  hand 
that  is  needed  for  a  week  or  so,  but 
after  the  sows  should  be  fed  more  and 
better  feed  as  the  drain  becomes 
greater.  As  milk  foods,  roots  of  all 
kinds  are  good — turnips,  mangels,  car- 
rots and  potatoes.  As  a  grain  feed 
nothing  excels  oats. 

— Colman's    Rural    World. 
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Six  MONEY-MAKING   SYSTEMS 
FREE. 


With  each  advertising  course  we 
give,  absolutely  free,  the  full  and  com- 
plete plan  of  six  successful  Mail-Or- 
der  plans,  with  any  one  of  which  you 
can  make  big  money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  "schemes" 
are  being  operated  to-day  on  a  Mail- 
order basis?  You  perhaps  would  be 
surprised  at  the  large  number.  We 
do  not  mean  "fake"  schemes,  but 
schemes  that  are  perfectly  legitimate. 
At  least  one-half  of  all  the  advertise- 
ments in  Mail-Order  papers  are  of  the 
"scheme"  nature.  You  may  not  rec- 
ognize the  "scheme"  part  but  it  is 
there  just  the  same.  If  you  doubt  this 
assertion,  carefully  read  over  the  ads. 
in  any  Mail  Order  paper  and  you  will 
be  convinced  that  the  above  statement 
is  correct— that  one-half  of  all  the 
legitimate  Mail-Order  enterprises 
now  being  operated  and  making  mon- 
ey are  of  the  "scheme"  nature. 

Grit,  energy,  and  a  good  scheme 
makes  a  combination  that  can't  be 
beat.  And  a  Mail-Order  scheme  is 
the  biggest  winner  of  them  all.  With 
one  of  the  plans  we  outline  there  is 
one  concern  that  uses — on  this  one 
plan  alone— 1,000  Ingersoll  watches 
each  week.  Just  figure  out  their  pro- 
fit! With  another  one  of  them  there 
is  one  concern  that  made  $100,000  last 
year.  We  will  say  further  that  no 
plan  is  outlined  that  is  paying  others 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  each. 

As  already  stated,  we  intend  to 
give,  absolutely  free,  with  each  ad- 
vertising course  (and  no  one  else  can 
get  them  under  any  circumstances) 
the  complete  plan  and  details  of  six 
successful  money-making  Mail-Order 
systems. 

YET   IN   ITS   INFANCY. 

The  mail  order  trade  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, just  as  electricity  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Its  scope  is  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  commerce  itself,  and 
great  fortunes  await  those  who  are 
shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  afforded.  When  one 
member  of  a  family  goes  into  the 
mail  trade,  he  or  she  can  secure  the 
assistance  of  other  members  of  the 
family  in  spare  time,  thereby  making 
a  great  saving  in  clerical  and  other 
expenses.  Many  a  profitable  mail 
business  is  conducted  in  a  home  by 
members  of  a  family. 

All   BEGAN   IN  A  SMALL  WAY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
great  Mail-Order  successes  have  had 
their  beginning  upon  small  capital; 
in  fact,  small  capital  at  start  seems  to 
be  a  requisite. 

\  young  lady  in  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
a  small  town,  was  a  stenographer  in 
a  law  office  up  until  three  years  ago. 
She  embarked  in  the  Mail-Order  busi- 
ness, and  now  has  eighteen  persons 
in  her  employ.  Her  profits  now 
amount   to  over  $300  per  week. 

There's  a  young  lady  in  Boston,  not 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  who  now 
conducts  a  monthly  home  publica- 
tion which  is  paying  her  $12,000  an- 
nually, who  got  her  funds  from  ad- 
vertising and  selling  sachet  powder 
through  the  Mail-Order  trade. 

QUESTIONS  ASKED  AND 
ANSWERED. 

Do  I  need  a  license?  Not  required 
in  any  State,  city  or  town. 

Will  $10.00  start  me?  Yes,  in  a 
small  way. 

(Continued   on    page    18) 
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What  do  you  recommend?  ANV 
THING  may  be  sold  through  judi- 
cious advertising.  My  6  (six)  free 
plans  tell  you  what  you  are  most  like- 
ly to  make  big  money  on,  and  they 
can  be  worked  in  city,  village  or  coun- 
try equally  well,  and  they  will  start 
you  on  the  right  road  to  a  fortune. 
I  mean  this. 

Do  I  have  to  give  all  my  time  at 
first?  Absolutely  No.  You  can  at- 
tend to  your  mail  and  orders  in  the 
evening  and  at  your  own  home.  Onlv 
a  small  room  required.  If  you  have 
a  position  you  can  keep  it  until  your 
business  becomes  so  large  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  quit  your  po- 
sition, and  not  before. 

Do  you  furnish  six  plans  free  and 
tell  me  what  is  best  to  advertise  and 
sell?  Yes,  certainly,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  and  any  one  of  which  shouM 
net  you  $20.00  to  5'40.oo  weekly,  in 
clean  cash,  in  a  small  way.  Then  you 
can  build  up  your  business  by  rein- 
vesting profits  in  advertising,  to  thou 
sands  of  dollars  income  every  year. 

Can  your  plan  be  used  without  ad- 
vertising so  as  to  make  me  money? 
Yes,  in  a  small  way,  either  in  city, 
village  or  country  one  could  make 
$20.00  to  $40.00  per  week  with  any 
one  of  the  plans  I  furnish  you. 

A  Complete  Mail-Order  Instruction 
Course,  telling  you  exactly  bow  to 
start  and  conduct  a  Mail-Order  busi- 
ness, no  matter  where  located.  Above 
are  extracts  from  Mail-Order  Book. 

This  Course  has  been  sold  for  $1000 
but  we.  will  give  it  to  you,  charges 
prepaid,  for  twelve  yearly  subscribers 
to  Blooded  Stock  at  25  Cents  each. 
If  interested  send  us  the  twelve  sub- 
scribers' names  and  $3.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  Course  of  Instruction  by  re- 
turn mail.     .Address, 

MAIL-ORDER  EDITOR. 
BLOODED   STOCK. 
Oxford.  Pa. 

Mail-Order  Book,  sample  copies 
and  Blanks  free. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 
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HOG  CHOLERA. 


Much  is  being  said,  just  now,  about 
hog  cholera. 

('holera  has  perhaps  been  more 
prevalent  among  hogs  this  fall  and 
winter  and  has  been  very  destructive 


THE  ONLY 
ANIMAL 
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WASH     AND    DISINFECTANT 

CONFORMING  TO  BULLETIN  "^100  ^'^ 

U  5.DEPARJMENT  g^AGRJCULTURE 
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*tht  GUERNSEY   COW 


Her  Dairy   Products   have   Scored  the     Highea 

Quality  and  Best  Color 
Fall  lafornaatloa  of  this  line  brc«d  of 

GUERNSEY  CLUB.  Box  Y.  Peterbora,  N.  H. 


eiVE  AWAY  YOUR  COWS-=if  they  wont  breed. 

Aborliun  and  Sterility  are  the  Bane  of  the  FaTmer'a   lilfe 


Positively  Pt events  Abottion  !  Positively  Prevents  Batrenness  and  Sterility. 

Steriloid  heals,  cleanses,  strengthens  the  reproductive  organs,  allays  irri- 
tation, and  dostrovs  the  germs  of  Abortion.  Ordinarily  cows  get  witli  calf 
after  one  treatment.  Steriloid  prevents  disease  and  keeps  cows  regular  breed- 
ers. It  is  not  an  experiment;  when  used  according  to  the  simple  directions  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fall. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — To  meet  the  competition  of  Imitators  and  the  number 
of  worthless  preparations  which,  inspired  by  tlie  success  of  STKUlLOIl)  liave 
retentlv  placed  upon  the  market,  the  price  of  STERILOID  has  been  reduced, 
until  further  notice,   from   $2   to  |1. 

Guarantee — If  STERILOID  does  not  do  all  that  we  claim  for  It.  we  will  re- 
fund the  purchase  price 


MARTIN  REMEDY  CO., 


E      39K-40K      COIA  MBUS       AVE..       NEW      YORK 

Reference:   Colonial   National   Bank,   New   York. 


CURKS 

Cutaway 

TOOLS 


For  Orchard  amd  Farm, 

All  genuine  "Cutaways"  are  Intense  cultlraton  and 
will  Increane  your  crops  2.'i  to  BO  i)er  oent.  Our  Double 
Action  ••Cutaway"  Harrow  is  a  wonderful  inyeiitiun 
—pan  be  utied  in  field  or  orchard.  Perfect  center 
draft.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses  will  move  the 
earth  twice  on  every  trip.  We  can  prove  It, 
"IntenRive  Cultivation,"  ournew  catalogue  la  Free. 
Send  for  It  today. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  sue  Maia  St..  H«tuM.  Cou. 


t.»  the  hog  industry  of  the  great  mid- 
dle West. 

Symptoms. 

All  cases  of  hog  cholera  do  not 
show  the  typical  symptoms.  Gener- 
ally two,  or  possibly  three,  hogs  ap- 
pear dumpish;  the  eyes  watery;  later 
the  lids  may  become  adherent.  There 
may  be  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  these  hogs  go  off  their 
feed  and  are  attacked  by  diarrhoea. 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  vary 
in  color  from  black  to  grayish,  are 
watery  and  of  a  very  offensive  odor. 
They  now  appear  tucked  up  in  the 
flanks  and  possibly  thumping  maybe 
noted.  They  rapidly  become  thin  in 
flesh  and  finally  too  weak  to  move 
about,  crawl  under  some  straw  and 
die.  In  a  few  days  others  become 
sick;  those  that  were  first  attacked 
now  begin  to  die,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  most  of  the 
herd  may  have  succumbed  to  the 
malady  unless  remedial  agents  are 
administered  and  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  are  checked.  Pneumonia  may 
accompany  the  disease,  and  when  it 
is  present,  there  may  be  noted  accel- 
erated respiration  and  a  short  hack- 
ing cough. 

Autopsy. 

There  may  be  noted  red  or  purple 
patches,  particularly  along  the  belly 
or  flanks;  this  is  particularly  noticed 
in  white  skinned  hogs.  The  ears  may 
become  inflamed  and  appear  red  and 
swollen.  When  the  hog  is  opened, 
small  hemorrhages  may  be  observed 
on  the  serous  membranes  or  liniiigs 
of  the  thorax  and  abdominal  cavity. 
Very  small  hemorrhages  may  be 
noted  in  the  kidneys.  The  lymph 
glands  (kernels)  may  show  hemor- 
rhage in  them.  When  the  bones  are 
cut  open,  the  softer,  spongy  parts 
may  appear  reddish  black,  due  to 
hemorrhages.  If  the  stornach  and  in- 
testines be  opened,  areas  in  the  stom- 
ach will  be  noted  bright  red.  This 
is  an  area  of  inflammation,  biit  may 
not  always  be  present.  The  inflam- 
mation may  affeect  only  a  part  of  the 
stomach.  This  inflammation  may  ex- 
tend into  the  intestines.  If  the  colon 
or   large   intestines   be   opened,   there 


may  be  found  ulcers  varying  in  dia- 
meter up  to  one-half  inch.  These 
usually  appear  button  like  and  are 
hence  sometimes  called  button  ulcers. 

Treatment 

Intestinal  antiseptics  such  as  sul- 
phocarbolates  compound  have  been 
given  in  the  feed,  or  water  or  slop. 
This  no  doubt  aids  in  warding  off 
the  cholera,  but  our  experience  shows 
that  this  kind  of  treatment  has  no 
curative   properties. 

The  serum  treatment  is  the  only 
scientific  cure  for  hog  cholera.  Many 
state  experiment  stations  are  prepar- 
ing this  serum.  Some  of  the  bio- 
logical houses  have  also  taken  up  the 
preparation  of  the  serum,  but  the  de- 
mand has  been  so  heavy  this  year 
that  many  herds  have  suffered  the 
usual  loss  when  attacked  bv  this  dis- 
ease. The  serum  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed. 

The  future  should  see  an  enlarge- 
ment of  these  plants  and  others  estab- 
lished at  experiment  stations,  as  the 
serum  road  is  the  only  one  to  the 
conservation    of  the   pork   industry. 

R.  F.  KAUPP. 
Colorado    Agricultural    College.    Fori 

Collins. 


Inside  Information  About  Tanning 
Hides  for  Coats  and  Robes. 
Your  Cow,  Steer  and  Horse  hides 
when  converted  into  fur  robes  and 
rugs  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than 
anything  you  can  buy.  There  is  no 
humbug  about  such  goods.  You 
know  what  they  are  when  you  furnish 
the  material  from  which  they  are 
made.  See  the  advertisement  of  the 
Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  in  another  column. 
These  people — who  are  pioneers  in 
this  kind  of  work— are  doing  a  large 
and  ever  increasing  business  in  cus- 
tom tanning,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
not  only  understand  their  business, 
but  treat  their  patrons  right.  See 
their  advertisement  in  another  column 
and  if  interested  get  their  illustrated 
catalog. 
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TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS  PARTICULARLY 

The  Watches  are  as  described  and  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Knick- 
erbocker Watch  Co.  Your  dealer  would  charge  you  $9.00  to 
$12.00  for  these  same  Watches.  We  guarantee  the  movement  as  de- 
scribed and  warranted  for  one  year.  Your  money  back  if  not  sat- 
isfied, upon  return  of  the  Watch.  We 
have  other  premiums  if  desired.  We  want  your 
help  and  assistance  and  will  pay  you  well  either 
in  cash  or  premiums.     Yours  very  truly, 

BLOODED  STOCK,  Oxford,  Pa. 


NO.  606.  Attractive  engraved  open 
face  watch  for  ladies,  6x0  size.  Case 
has  jointed  back,  gold  filled  stock, 
warranted  to  wear  10  years.  Move- 
ment is  high  grade  Century  of  Seth 
Thomas  manufacture,  or  N.  Y. 
Standard  movements,  7  jewel  straight 
line  lever. 

Qiven  for  14  subscribers  at  50c. 


No.   604.     Same    movement    In    10    year 
gold  filled,  plain  polished  design  case. 

Given  for  14  subscribers  at  50c. 


N©.  11S2-36.  Same  watch  as  above  de- 
scribed with  gold  finished  Sun  Burst 
dial. 

No.  ll.'S2.  Same  movement  as  above  de- 
scribed In  10  year  gold  filled,  engine 
turn   design   case,   white  enamel   dial. 


No.  605.  Same  movement  In  10  year 
gold  filled,   engine  turn  design   case. 

No.  676.  Lady's  attractive  hunting 
watch.  6  size  gold  filled  case,  war- 
ranted to  wear  10  years.  Handsome 
engraved  design.  Movement  is  high 
grade  Century  of  Seth  Thomas  manu- 
facture, or  N.  Y.  Standard  move- 
ments, 7  jewel  lever  escapement,  su- 
perior timepiece,   fully   guaranteed. 

No.  675.  Same  watch  as  above  describ- 
ed but  in  engine  turn  design  case. 

No.  aos.  Gentleman's  12  size,  open  face 
watch,  thin  model,  popular  engine 
turned  pattern,  screw  case,  gold  fill- 
ed, warranted  to  wear  10  years. 
American  7  jewel  straight  line  lever 
movement,        damaskeened  plates. 

White  enamel  dial  with  second  hand. 

No.  206.  Same  watch  as  above  describ- 
ed in  engraved  design  case. 

Given  for  14  subscribers  at  50c. 


No.  1150.  New  thin  model,  12  size, 
popular  price  watch,  genuine  Ameri- 
can watch  movement,  jeweled  es- 
capement, finely  damaskeened  plates, 
fitted  with  white  enamel  dial.  Case 
Is  gold  filled,  guaranteed  to  wear  10 
vears.  This  Is  positively  not  only  the 
latest  but  the  best  watch  value  ever 
offered. 


No.  art.  Gentleman's  hunting  watch  in 
thin  model,  12  size  gold  filled  case, 
warranted  to  wear  10  years,  hand- 
some assorted  engraved  designs. 
American   7  jewel   straight  line  lever 

movement,    damaskeened   plates. 

No.  275.  Same  movement  as  above  de- 
scribed in  engine  turn  design  case. 

Given  for  14  subscribers  at  50c. 


Given  for  12  subscribers  at  50c.        Given  for  12  subscribers  at  50c. 


No.  1152-^6.  Same  watch  as  above  in 
engine  turn  case  with  gold  finished 
Sun  Burst  dial. 

Given  for  12  subscribers  at  50c. 
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Am  Illustrated 
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PRACTICAL    ECONOMY 

''Practical  Economy'^  as  Applied  to  Automobiles  Should  Mean  Nothing 

Less  Than  the  Term  Implies. 


In  this  day  and  age  of  marvelous  mechanical  de- 
velopment it  is  not  a  diflScult  matter  to  build  an  Au- 
tomobile that  is  practical, — a  car  that  will  run  and 
give  reasonably  good  service. 

But  to  build  an  Automobile  that  is  both  ''PRAC- 
TICAL" and  "ECONOMICAL"  is  quite  a  different 
proposition. 

To  accomplish  this  very-much-to-be-desired  result 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  use  the  very  best  material 
obtainable  and  have  the  work  done  by  first  class 
mechanics,  but  the  use  of  the  many  parts  entering 
into  its  constructions  must  be  combined  in  such  an 
orderly  and  systematic  manner  as  to  practically 
eliminate  loss  or  waste. 


The  first  cost  of  an  Automobile  is  not  always 
the  greatest  cost.  "There's  a  reason!"  Think  it 
over  "Mr.  Man"  before  you  purchase  a  car  and  not 
afterwards  when  it's  too  late. 

The  Automobile  buyer  of  today  demands,  and 
rightly,  dollar  for  dollar  return  on  his  investment. 
The  1911  "Enger"  and  the  basic  manufacturing 
principle  in  back  of  it  constitute  an  automobile 
"economy"  heretofore  unattainable.  It  is  because, 
all  the  complicating  parts,  cost  raising,  non-essen- 
tials are  eliminated. 

"ENGER"  Cars  are  intensely  "PRACTICAL" 
and  show  remarkable  "ECONOMY"  in  maintenance 
cost. 


Eight  other 
Models 

Catalog  mailed 
on  request. 
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THE  ENGER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Cmcinnati,  Ohio. 
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